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PREFACE. 


THE following work presents itself to the sane with no 

claims to attention, but such as are founded upon the interest, 
which may be felt in the lives of Americans. Finding himself 
a few years ago in aliterary retirement, with no important duties, 
Wt pressed immediately upon him, the author conceived the 
plan of this dictionary. He was desirous of bringing to the 
citizens of the United States more information, than was gener- 
ally possessed, respecting the illustrious men of former times, 
the benefactors and ornaments of this country, who have passed 
away. He persuaded himself, that if he could collect the 
fragments of biography, which were buried in the mass of A- 
merican history, or scattered amidst a multitude of tracts of va- 
xious kinds, and could fashion these materials into a regular 
form, so as to place before the eye our great and good men, if 
not in their full dimensions, yet in their true shape, he should 
render an acceptable service to his countrymen. This work 
with no little labor he has now completed ; and the inexperienced 
artist, in his first essay, can hope only, that his design will be 
commended. He wishes chiefly, that as the images of departed 
excellence are surveyed, the spirit, which animated them, may 
be caught by the beholder. - 
_ Asan apology however for the deficiences and errors of va- 
‘ious kinds, which may be found in the work, a full exposition 
‘of his plan, and some represent ation of the difficalty of executing 
it seem to be necessary. 

It was proposed to give some account of the persons, who 
first discovered the new world; of those, who had a principal 
agency in laying the foundations of the several colonies ; of those, 
who have held important offices and dis scnarged the duties of 
them with ability and integrity ; ; of those, who have been con- 
spicuous in the learned profession s; of these, who have been 
remarkable for genius and knowledge, or who have written any 
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thirig, deserving of remembrance ; of the distinguished friends» 
of literature and science ; of the statesmen, the patriots, and he-— 
roes, who have contended for American liberty, or aided in the 
establishment of our civil institutions ; and of all, whose lives, 
bright with Christian virtue, might furnish examples, which 
should be worthy of imitation. 1t was determined to enlarge 
this wide field by giving as complete a list, as could be made, ~ 
of the writings of each person, and by introducing the first min) 
isters of the principal towns for the purpose of illustrating the — 
history of this country. The design included also a very com-" 
pendious history of the United States, as well as of each sepa-. 
rate colony and state, for the satisfaction of the reader, who 
might wish to view the subjects of the biographical sketches in’ 
connexion with the most prominent facts relating to the country, 
in which they lived. In addition to all this, it was intended to’ 
annex such references, as would point out the sources, from 
which ‘information should be derived, and as might direct to 
more copious intelligence, than could be contained im this work. 
Such were the objects, which the author had in view, when he » 
commenced an enterprise, of whose magnitude and difficulty he» 
was not ‘sufficiently sensible before he had advanced too far to” 
be able to retreat. The*modern compilers of similar works in 
Europe have little else to do but to combine or abridge the labors 
of their predecessors, and employ the materials previously col- 
lected to their hands. But in the compilation of this work a 
new and untrodden field was to be explored. It became neces- 
sary not only to examine the whole of American history, in or- 
der to know who have taken a conspicuous part in the transac- 
tions of this country ; but to supply from other sources the im~ 
perfect accounts of general historical writers. By a recurrence 
to the references it will be seen, that much toil has been encoun- 
tered. But though the authorities may seem to be unnecessari- 
ly multiplied, yet there has been some moderation in introduc-) 
ing them, for m many instances they do not by any means ex- 
hibit the extent of the researches, which have been made. © It 
could not be expected or wished, that newspapers, pamphlets, 
and other productions should be referred to for undisputed dates 
and single facts, which they have afforded, and which have been 
imbodied with regular accounts. ‘The labor however of search- 
ing for information has frequently been less, than that of com- 
paring different statements, endeavoring to reconcile them when 
they disagreed, adjusting the chronclogy, combining the inde- 
pendent tacts, and forming a consistent whole ot what existed 
only in disjointed parts. Sometimes the mind has been over- 
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whelmed’ bythe variety and abundance of intelligence ; and 
sometimes the author has prosecuted. his inquiries.in every di- 
rection, and found only a barren waste. 

While he represents these circumstances to the candid.reader, 
he indulges the belief, that the necessary imperfections. cf this: 
work will be. somewhat shielded from the severity of criticism. 
In surveying it he perceives, that.a just proportion between the 
several articles has not always been preserved, that some names 
have been overlooked, and that some. are introduced, which 
might have given place to others, that have been intentionally 
emitted. Though a smaller type has been used, than was orig-_ 
inally designed, and one hundred and forty:pages added to the 
proposed number, yet there has been such an unexpected. accu- 
mulation of materials, as to render it necessary not only. greatly 
to abridge many articles, but entirely to exclude accounts. of 
about two hundred persons, which.had been prepared. _ 

For the large space, which is sometimes occupied in describ- 
ing the last hours of the persons, of whom a sketch is. given, 
the following reasons are assigned. In the lives of our fellow 
men there is no period so important to them and so interesting 
tous, as the period, which immediately precedes their dissolu- 
tion.. To see one of our brethren at a point of his existence; 
beyond which the next step will either plunge him down a prec- 
ipice into an abyss, from which he will never rise, or will ele- 
vate him to everlasting glory, is a spectacle, which attracts us not 
merely by its sublimity, but because we know, that the flight of 
time is rapidly hastening us to the:same crisis. We wish to see 
men in the terrible situation, which inevitably awaits us ; to. 
learn what. it 1s, that can support them, and can-secure them. 
The gratification of this desire to behold what is great and awful, 
and the communication of the aids, which may be derived from 
the conduct of dying men, have accordingly been combined in 
the objects of this work. After recounting the vicissitudes, at- 
tending the affairs of men,. the author was. irresistibly inclined 
to turn from the fluctuations of human life, and to dwell, when 
his subject would give him: an opportunity, upon the calm and 
firm hopes of the Christian, and the sure prospects of eternity. 
While he thus soothed his own mind, he also.believed, that he 
should afford a resting place to the minds of others, fatigued — 
with following their brethren amidst their transient occupations, 
their successes, their disappointments, and their afflictions. ... 

‘Some terms are used, which relate to local circumstances, 
and which require those circumstances to be pointed cut... In 
several of the New England states, when the. annual, election of 
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‘the several branches of the legislature is compieted, and the 
government is organized, it has been.an ancient practice to have. 
a sermon preached in the audience of the newly elected rulers, 

which is called the election sermon. This: phrase would not 
need an explanation. to an inhabitant of New England, The 
names of pastor and teacher as distinct officers in the church fre-. 
quently occurs Soon after the first settlement of this country, 
when some societies enjoyed. the labors of two ministers, . they 
bore the titles of teacher and pastor, of which it was the duty 
of the former to attend particularly to doctrine, and.of the lat-. 
ter to exhortation ; the one was.to instruct and the. other to. 
persuade. But the boundary between these two offices was. 
not well defined, and was in fact very little ager ‘The dis- 
tinction of the name itself did not exist long. | 

Great care has been taken to render the dates accur ate, and 

to avoid the mistakes, which have been made from inattention. 
to the former method of reckoning time, when March.was the 
first month of the year. If any one, ignorant of this circum- 

stance, should look into Dr. Mather’s Magnalia, or ecclesiasti- 

cal history of New England, he would sometimes wonder at 

the absurdity of the writer. He would read fer instance in the 
life of president Chauncy, that he died in February 1671, and. 
will find it previously said that he attended the commencement 
in the same year, which was in July....Thus too Peter Hobart 
is said to have died in January, and yet to have.been infirm. in 

the summer of 1678. When it is. remembered, that March 
was the first month, these accounts are easy to ey reconciled. 

There seems not however to have been any uniformity in dis- 
posing of the days between the first and the twenty fifth: of 
March, for sometimes they are considered as belonging to the 

antecedent and sometimes to the subsequent year. Ame erican 
writers, it is believed, have generally if not always applied them 

to the latter. “W hen the figures for two years are written, as 

in dates before the adoption of the new style in 1752 is found 

frequently to be the case not only for the days above mentioned 

but for the days in January and February, it is the latter year, 

which corresponds with our-present mode of reckoning. Thus 

March 1, 1689 was sometimes written March: 1, 1688, 9, or 
with the figur es placed one above the other.. ‘The months: were. 
designated usually by the names of the first, the second, &cs so 

that-February was the twelith month: : 

No apology is*necessary for the free use, which ‘has been 
ymade of the labors of others, for the plan of this book isso es- 
sentially different from that of any, which has preceded it, that 
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the author has not encroached upon the objects, which others 
have had in view. He has had no hesitation in using their very 
language, whenever it suited him. Compilers seem to be li- 
censed pillagers. Like the youth of Sparta, they may lay. their 
hands upon plunder without:a crime, if they will but seize it 
with adroitness. The list of American literary productions, 
which has been rendered as complete as possible, is for the sake 
of method placed at the close of each article, and in giving the 
titles of them it will be perceived, that there has frequently 
been an economy of words as far as was consistent with distinct- 
ness of representation. “The biographical chart prefixed is on a 
plan, somewhat improved. It was thought a defect in Dr. 
Priestley’s charts, that the lines, which denoted the length of 
life, were left so indeterminate. ‘The short period of a little 
more than two centuries, within which this chart is confined, fur- 
nished an opportunity for expanding and multiplying the divis- 
ional lines, and thus of defining more precisely the length of 
each man’s life. ‘The distance of. every five years,. it will be 
seen, is determined by the perpendicular lines, and each inter- 
mediate year is distinguished in the following manners When 
the broad horizontal line terminates singly a little to the right 
hand of the perpendicular, this»mdicates:one year’s distance’ 
from it; when it terminates with a parallel stroke over it, this 
indicates two years’ remove from the perpendicular ; when it 
terminates with a parallel stroke under it, three years ; when it 
terminates singly 1 near to the right hand perpendicular, this in- 
dicates four years’ distance from the left or one from the right 
hand perpendicular. Thus it will be instantly seen, that Rit- 
tenhouse died in 1801, Minot in 18¢2,:S. Adams in 1803, and 
Hamilton in 1804 ; and that Johnson was born in 1696, Pem- 
berton in 1672, Edwards in 1703, and Belknap in 1744. 

The author cannot neglect here to express his acknowledge | 
ments to those gentlemen, who have afforded him any aid in his | 
inquiries, whether by imparting to him information, or putting 
into his hands their collection of American pamphlets, or: 
opening to him their private libraries ; nor can he be insensible 
of his obligations for access to that noble institution, the Athe- 
naeum in Boston, and. to the library of the Mi Assachppctts his- 
torical society. 

»He is aware, that he taaidari in pear sehiel per haps are like all 
other times, when the sympathies of parties of different kinds 
are-very strong ; and he believes, that he has sought less to con- 
ciliate them than to follow truth, though she might not lead him 
inte any of the paths, along which the many are pressing. With- 
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out resolving to be impartial it would indicate no common des- 
_ titution of upright and honorable principles to attempt a repre- 
_ sentation of the characters of men. He may have misappre- 
hended, and he may have done what is worse. All are liable to 
errors, and he knows enough of the windings of the heart as to 
remember, that errors may proceed from prejudice, or indo- 
lence of attention, and be criminal, while ‘they are cherished as 
honest and well founded convictions, the results of impartial in- 
quiry. He trusts however, that nothing will be found in this 
book to counteract the influence of genuine religion, evincing it- 
self in piety and good works, or to weaken the attachment of 
Americans to their well balanced republic, which equally abhors 
the tyranny of irresponsible authority, the absurdity of heredi- 
tary wisdom, and the anarchy of lawless liberty. : 


Cambridge, August 2, 1809. 
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Assor (Hutz), a respectable minister of Charles+ 
town, Massachusetts, was graduated at Harvard college in the 
year 1720. His ordination took place Feb, 5, 1724. Atter con- 
tinuing near 60 years in the ministry, he died June 17, 1782, aged 


80. He published the following sermons ; on the artillery elec-— 


tion in Boston, 1735 ; on the rebellion in Scotland, 1746 ; against 
profane cursing and swearing, 1747. 

ADAMS (Joun),a poet, was the only son of the Hon. John Ad- 
ams of Nova Scotia, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1721. 
He was settled in the ministry at Newport, Rhode Island, April 11, 
1728, in opposition to the wishes of the Rev. Mr. Clap, who was 

‘pastor. Mr. Clap’s friends formed a new society, and Mr. Adams 
was dismissed in about two years. He died at Cambridge in January 
1740 in the 36th year of his age, deeply lamented by his acquaint- 
ance. His funeral was such, as indicates the high estimation, in 
which he was held. He was much distinguished for his learning, 
genius, and piety. As a preacher he was much esteemed. A 
small volume of his poems was published at Boston in 1745, which 
contains imitations and paraphrases of several portions of scripture, 


translations from Horace, and the whole book of Revelation in he- 


roic verse, together with original pieces. The versification is re- 
markably harmonious for the period and the country. Mr. Ad- 
ams’ productions evince a lively fancy and breathe a pious strain. 
They prove him possessed of some of the important requisites 
ofa good poct.—Massa. Mag. Sor Apr. 1789 ; Backus’ Abr. 158 ; 
Pref. to his froems. 

ADAMS (E1reHaLer), an eminent minister of New London, 
Connecticut, was graduated at Harvard college in 1694. He was 
ordained Feb. 9, 1709, and died in April 1753 in the 77th year of 
hisage. He published a sermon on the death of Rev. James 
Noyes of Stonington ; election sermon, 1710; a | discourse occa- 
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sioned by a distressing storm, preached March 3, 1717 ; a thanks- 
giving sermon, !721 ; asermon on the death of gov. Saltonstall, 

1724; atthe nideaKting of Rev. William Eager, Lebanon, May 
Bis 172 25; at the ordination of Rev. Thomas Clap, Windham, 
1726 ; and a discourse before a society of young men, 1727. 

ADAMS (Amos), minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1752. He was ordained as suc- 
cessor to Rev. Mr. Peabody Sep. 12, 1753, and died at* Dor- 
chester Oct. 5, 1775, in the 48th year of his age. His son, Rey. 
Thomas Adams, was ordained in Boston as minister for Camden, 
South Carolina ; where, after a residence of 8 years, he died Aug. 
16, 1797. 

Mr. Adams in early life devoted himself to the service of his 
Redeemer, and he continued his benevolent labors as a preacher of 
the gospel with unabating vigor till his death. He was fervent in 
devotion, and his discourses, always animated by a lively and ex- 
pressive attion, were remarkably calculated to warm the heart. 
He was steadfast in his principles and unwearied in industry. 

He published the foliowing sermons ; on the death of Mrs. Lu- 
cy Dudley, 1756; at the artillery election, 1759 ; on the gener- 
al thanksgiving for the reduction of Quebec, 1759 ; at the ordina- 
tion of Mr. Samuel Kingsbury, Edgartown, Nov. 25, 1761 ; atthe 
ordination of Mr. John Wyeth, Gloucestér Feb. 5, 1766; the 
only hope and refuge of sinners, 1767 ; two discourses on relig- 
ious liberty, 1767 ; a concise and historical view of New England — 
in two discourses on the general fast April 6, 1769, which was re- 
published in London in $770 ; a sermon at the erdiaiind of Mr.. 
Jonathan Moore, Rochester, Sep. 25, 1768; at the ordination of 
Mr. Caleb Prentice, Reading, Oct. 25, 1769. He preached a 
sermon at the Dudlcian lecture of Harvard college in 1770, enti- 
titled, diocesan episcopacy, as founded on the supposed episcopacy 
of Timothy and Titus, subverted. This work is a specimen of the 
‘learning of the writer. It is lodged in manuscript in the library of 
the college. 

ADAMS (Josern), a minister remarkable: for longevity, was 
graduated at Harvard collexe in }7 10, was settled at Newington, 
New Hampshire, in 1715, and died in 1783 aged 93. He preach- 
“ed till just before his death. | 

He published a sermon on the death of John Fabian Esq. 1757 ; 
and a sermon on the necessity of rulers civil and ecclesiastical 
exerting themselves against the ergrth of impiety, 1760.—Bel- 
knafi’s NM. H. iii. 304. 4 

ADAMS (Zatprr1), minister of Lunenburg, Massachusetts, 
‘vas born in Braintree, now Quincy, Nov. 5, 1739. His father 
was the uncle of John Adams, late president of the United States. 
He was graduated at Harvard college in 1759, having made, while 
in that reo Y> great proficiency in learning; and much improved 
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the vigorous powers of mind, with which he was endued. He 
was ordained Sep. 5, 1764, and died March 1, 1801, in the 62nd 
year of his age, and the 37th of his ministry. 

Mr. Adams was eminent as a preacher of the gospel, rd ex- 

plaining the most important doctrines in a rational and scrip- 
tural manner, and eniorcing them with plainness and pungen- 
ey. His language was nervous, and while in his public per- 
formances he gave instruction he also imparted pleasure. In 
his addresses to the throne of grace he was remarkable for perti- 
nency of thought and readiness of utterance. Though by bodily 
constitution he was liable to irritation, yet he treasured no il will 
in his bosom. His heart was easily touched by the aiilictions of 
others and his sympathy and benevolence prompted him to adminis- 
ter relief, when in his power. He was considered as a man of up- 
rightness, who feared God, and who was a real partaker of the 
faith of the gospel. 
He was frequently called to preach on public occasions, and he 
did not disappoint the expectations of his hearers. ‘He published 
‘a Sermon on the nature, pleasures, and advantages of church music, 
1771; on christian unity, 1772 ; the election sermon, 1782 ; on 
the 19th of April, 1783 ; at the ordination of Rev. Enoch Whip- 
ple, 1788.—Whitney’s fun. serm. | 

ADAMS (Samvet), governor of Massachusetts, anda most dis- 
tinguished patriot in the American revolution, was born in Boston 

sof a reputable family Sep. 27, 1722. He was graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1740. When he commenced master of arts in 
1743, he proposed the following question for discussion, Whether 
it be lawful to resist the supreme magistrate, if the commonwealth 
«annot otherwise be preserved ? He maintained the affirmative, 
-and thus early showed his attachment to the liberties of the people. 

Early distinguished by talents as a writer, his first attempts were 
proofs of his filial piety. By his efforts he preserved the estate of © 
his father, which had been attached on account of an engagement 
in the land bank bubble. He was known as a political writer dur- 
ing the administration of Shirley, to which he was opposed, as he 
thought the union of so much civil and military power in one man 
was dangerous. ‘ His ingenuity, wit, and profound argument are 
spoken of with the highest respect by those, who were cotempora- 
ry with him. At this early period he laid the foundation of public 
confidence and esteem. 

Jn 1765 he was elected a member of the general assembly of 

Massachusetts in the place of Oxenbridge Thacher Esq. deceased. 
He was soon chosen clerk, and he gradually acquired influence in the” 
legislature. This was an eventful time. But Mr. Adams pose 
‘sessed a courage, which no dangers could shake. He was undis- 
mayed by the prospect, which struck terror into the hearts of ma- 
wy. He was a member of the legislature near ten years, and he 
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was the soul, which animated it to the most important resolutions. 
No man did so much. He pressed his measures with ardor ; yet 
he was prudent ; he knew how to bend the passions of others to 
his purpose. 

When the charter was dissolved, he was chosen a member of 
the provincial convention. In 1774 he was elected a member of 
the general congress. In this station, in which he remained a 
number of years, he rendered the most imporvant services to his 
country. His eloquence was adapted to the times, in which he 
lived. The energy of his laneuage corresponded with the firm- 
ness and vigor of his mind. His heart glowed with the feelings 
of a patriot, and his eloquence was simple, majestic, and persua- 
sive. He was one of the most efficient members of congress. He 
possessed keen penetration, unshaken fortitude, and permanent de- 
cision. Gordon speaks of him in 1774,as having for a long time 
whispered to his confidential friends, that this country must. 
be independent. In the last act of state of the British government 
in Massachusetts he was proscribed with John Hancock, when a 
general pardon was offered to all, who had rebelied. This act was 
dated June 12, 1775, and it teaches Americans what they owe to 

athe denounced patriot. 

In 1776 he united with Fran kits J. Adams, Hancock, Jefferson, 
anda host of worthies, in declaring the United States no longer 
an appendage to a monarchy, but free and independent. 

When the constitution of Massachusetts was adopted he was 
chosen a member of the senate, of which body he was elected pres- 
ident. He was soon sent to the western countries to quiet a dis- 
turbance, which was rising, and he was successful in his mission. 
He was amemberof the convention for examining the constitution 
of the United States. He made objections to several of its provis- 
ions, but his principal objection was to that article, which rendered 
the several states amenable to the courts of the nation. He thought 
this reduced them to mere corporations ; that the sovereignty of 
each would be dissolved ; and that a consolidated government, sup- 
ported by an army, would be the consequence. The constitution 
was afterwards altered in this point and in most other respects. ac- 
cording to his wishes. 

In 1789 he was chosen lieutenant pavethibt, and was contin- 
ued in this office till 1794, when he was elected governor, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Hancock. He was annually replaced in the chair 
of the first magistrate of Massachusetts till 1797, when his age and 
infirmities induced him to retire fr om public life. He died Oct. 
2, 1803, in the 82nd year of his age. 

The leading traits in the character of Mr. Adams were an un- 
conquerable love of liberty, integrity, firmness, and decision. Some 
acts of his administration as chief magistrate were censured, 
though all allowed his motives were pure. A division in political 
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sentiments at that time existed, and it has since increased. When 
he differed from the majority he acted with great independence. 
At the close of the war he opposed peace with Great’ Britain, un- 
less the northern states retalued their tull privileges in the fisheries. 
In 1787 he advised the execution of the condign punishment, to which 
the leaders of the rebellion in 1786 had been sentenced. He was 
opposed to the treaty with Great Britain made by Mr. Jay in 1794, 
and he put his election to hazard by avowing his dislike of it. -He 
was censured for his conduct; but he undoubtedly had a right to 
express his opinion, and his situation made it his duty to point out 
to the people what he conceived to be causes of danger. 

Mr. Adams was a man of incorruptible integrity. | Attempts 
were probably made by the British to bribe him. ' Gov. Hutchinson, 
in answer to the inquiry, why Mr. Adams was not taken off from 
his opposition by an office, writes to a friend in England, “ Such is 
the obstinacy and inflexibie disposi ion of the, man, that he never 
can be conciilated by any office or gift whatever.” 

He was poor, While occupied ebroad in the most important 
and responsibie public duties, the partner of his cares supported 
the family at home by her industry, Though his resources were 
very small; yet such was the economy and dignity of his. house, 
that those, waco casually visited him, found nothing mean, or unbe- 
coming his station. His country, to whose interests he had devot- 
ed his life, permitted him to.remain poor; but there were not 
wanting a few friends, who showed him their regard. In this hon- 
orable poverty he continued to a very late period of his life ; and 
had nota decent competency fallen into his hands by the very afflic- 
ting event of the death of an only son, he must have depended for 
subsistence upon the kindness of his friends, or the charity of the 
public, b ot . Naar cy 

To a majestic countenance and dignified mannet's there was add- 
ed a suavity of temper, which conciliated the affection of his ac-, 
 quaintance. Some, who disapproved of his political conduct, lov- 
ed and revered him as a neighbor and friend. He could readily 
_ relax from severer cares and studies to enjoy the pleasures of pri- 
vate conversation. Though somewhat reserved among strangers, 
yet with his friends he was cheerful and companionable, a lover of 
chaste wit, and remarkably fond of anecdote. He faithfully dis- 

charged the duties arising from the relations of social life. His 
house was the seat of domestic peace, regularity, and method. 
Mr. Adams was a christian. His mind was early imbued with 
piety, as well as cultivated by science. He early approached the 
table of the Lord Jesus, and the purity of his life witnessed the sin- 
cerity of his profession. On the christian sabbath he constantly 
went to the temple, and the morning and evening devotions in his 
family proved, that. his religion attended him in his seasons of re- 
tirement from the world. The last production of his, pen was in 
favor $f christian truth, He died in the faith of the gospel. 
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He was 4 sage anda patriot. The independence of ‘the United 


States of America is perhaps to be attributed as much to his exer- 
‘tions, as to the exertions of any one man. Though he was cailed 
to struggle with adversity, he was never discouraged. He was 
consistent and firm under the cruel nég ect of a friend and the ma- 
lignant rancor of anenemy ; comforting himself in the darkest sea- 
sons with reflections upon the wisdom and goodness of God. 

His writings exist only in-the perishable columns of anewspaper 
or pamphlet. In his more advanced years, in the year.17 ‘90, a few 
letters passed between him and Mr. John Adams, then vice presi- 
dent of the United States, in which the principles of government 
are discussed, and there seems to have been some difference of sen- 
timent between those eminent patriots and statesmen, who had toil- 
‘ed together through the revolution. This correspondence was 
‘published in 1800. An oration, which Mr. Adams delivered at the 
state house in Philadelphia Aug. 1, 1776, was published. The ob- 
ject is to support American independence, the declaration of which 
by congress had been made a short time before. He opposes kingly 
government and hereditary succession with warmth and energy. 
Not long before his death he addressed a letter to Paine, express- 
ing his disaprobation of that unbeliever’s attempts to injure the 
cause of christianitv.—-Thacher’s sermon ; Sullevan’s character of 
himin frublic papers ; Rees’ Cyclopedia ; Polyanthos, Wi. 73—82 ; 

“Gordon, i1.347,410 ; Brissot, Nowv. Voy.i. 151. 

ALBERT (Pimene Antonie), rector of the French protest- 
ant episcopal church in New York, was the descendant of a highly 
respectable family in Lausanne, Switzerland. About the year 
1796 he was invited to receive the charge of the church in the 
‘city of New York, which was founded by the persecuted Huguenots 

after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. He died July 12, 1806, 
in the 41st year of his age. 

He was an accomplished gentleman, an erudite scholar, a pro- 
found theologian, and a most eloquent preacher. A stranger, of 
unobtrusive manners and invincible modesty, he led a very retired 
life. ‘His worth however could not be concealed. Fie was esteem- 
ed and beloved by all, who had formed any acquaintance va him. 
= NM. Y, Herald ; Masa. Miss. Mag.iv. 78. 

ALDEN (Joun), a magistrate of Plymouth colony, was one of 
“the first company, which settled New England. He arrived in 
1620, and his life was prolonged till Sep. 12, 1687, when he died 
aged about 89 years. He was a very worthy and useful man, of 
great humility, and eminent for the sanctity of his life. He was 
an assistant in the administration of every governor for 67 years. 
A professed disciple of Jesus Christ, he lived in accordance with 
his profession. In his last illness he was patient and resign- 
“ed, fully believing that God, who had imparted to him the love of 
excellence, would perfect the work, which he had begun, and would 

render him completely holy in heaven~Prince’s Ann. 85. 
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ALEXANDER (James), secretary of the province of New 
York, and many years one of the council, arrived in the colony in 
1715, He wasa Scotch gentleman, who was bred to the law. 
Gov. Burnet was particularly attached to him. Though not distine 
guished for his talents asa public speaker, he was at the head of his 
profession for sagacity and penetration., Eminent for his knowle 
edge, he was also communicative and easy of access. By honest 
practice and unwearied application to business he acquired a great 
estate. He died in the beginning of 1756.—Smith’s NM. J. 436 3 
Smith’s N.Y. 152. 

ALEXANDER (Wrttram), commonly called lord Stirling, 
a major general in the American army, was a native of the city 
of New York, but spent a considerable part of his life in New 
Jersey. He was considered by many as the rightful heir to 
the title and estate of an earldom in Scotland, of which country his 
father was a native ; and although, when he went to North Britain 
in persuit of this inheritance, he failed of obtaining an acknowledg- 
ment of his claim by government ; yet among his friends and ac- 
quaintances he received by courtesy the title of lord Stirling, 
He discovered an early fondness for the study of mathematics and 
astronomy, and attained great eminence in these sciences. 

In the battle on Long Island Aug. 27, 1776, he was taken nea 
oner, after having secured to a large part of the detachment an op- 
portunity to escape by a bold attack with four hundred men upon a 
corps under lord Cornwallis. His attachment to Washington was 
proved in the latter part of 1777 by transmitting to him an account 
of the disaffection of gen. Conway to.the commander in chief. In 
the letter he said, “ Such wicked duplicity of conduct I shall always 
think it my cuty to detect.” 

He died at Albany Jan. 15, 1783 aged 57 years. He was a 
brave, discerning, and intrepid oficer.— Miller, 11. 390 ; Holmes, ii. 
858,469 ; Marshall iii. Note No. v. 

ALLEN (Jonn), first minister of Dedham, Massachusetts, was 
born in England in 1596, and was driven from his native land dur- 

ing the persecution of the puritans. He had been for a number of 
years a faithful preacher of the gospel. Soon after he arrived in 
New Engiand he was settled pastor of the church in Dedham 
April 24,1639. Here he continued till his death Aug. 26, 1671, 
in the 75th year of his age. He was a man of great meckness and 
humility, and of considerable distinction in his day. Mr: Cotton 
speaks of him with respect in his preface to Norton’s answer to 
Apollonius. 

He published a defence of the nine positions, in which, with Mr. 
Shepard of Cambridge, he discusses the points. of church disci- 
pline ; and a defence of the Synod of 1662 against Mr. Chauncy 
ander the title of _Animadv ersions upon the Antisynodalia, 4to,. 
1664. This work is preserved in the New England brary. gThe 
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two last sérmons, which he preached, were printed after his death. 
—Magnal. ili. 132 ; Prentiss’ fun. serm. on Haven, | 

ALLEN (Tuomas), minister of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
was born at Norwich in England in 1608, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He was afterwards minister of St. Edmond’s in Nor- 
wich, but was silenced by bishop Wren about the year 1636 ior 
refusing to read the book of sports, and coniorm to other imposi¢ 
tions. In 1638 he fled to New England, and was the same year 
installed in Charlestown, where he was a pious, faithful preacher 
of the gospel till about 1651, when he returned to Norwich, and 
continued the exercise of his ministry till 1662. He afterwards 
preached to his church on all occasions that offered till his death 
Sep. 21, 1673, aged 65. He was a very pious man, greatly beloy- 
ed, and an able, practical preacher. 

He published an invitation to thirsty sinners to come to their 
Savior ; the way of the Spirit in bringing souls to Christ; the 
glory of Christ set forth, with the necessity of faith in several 
sermons ; a chain of scripture chronology from the creation to 
the death of Christin 7 periods. This wus printed in 1658, and was 
considered as a very learned and usetul work. It is preserved in 
the New England library, established by Mr. Prince, by whom 
the authors quoted in the book are written in the beginning of it in 
his own hand. Mr. Allen wrote also with Mr. Shepard in 1645 a 
preface to a treatise on liturgies, &c. composed by the latter. He 
contends, that only visible saints and believers should be received 
to communion.—Magnal. iii. 215 ; Noncon. Memor.i.254 3 ills 
1], 12. 

ALLEN (JamEs), minister in Boston, came to this couritry i in 
1662, recommended by Mr. Goodwin. He had been a fellow of 
New college, Oxford. He was at this time a young man, and pos- 
sessed considerable talents. He was very pleasing to many of thé 
church in Boston, and an attempt.was made to settle him as assist- 
ant to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Norton. He was ordained ‘teacher of 
the first church ‘Dec. 9, 1668, as colleague with Mr. Davenport, 
who was at the same time ordained pastor. After the death of Mr. 
Davenport he had for his colleague Mr. Oxenbridge, and after his 
decease Mr. Wadsworth. 

In 1669 seventeen ministers published their testimony against 
the conduct of Mr. Allen and Mr. Davenport in relation to the set- 
tlement of the latter. They were charged with communicating 
parts only of letters from the church of Newhaven to the church of 
Boston, by which means it was said the church was deceived ; but 

they in defence asserted, that the letters retained did not represent 
‘things differently from what had been stated. The whole colony 
was interested in the controversy between the first and the new or 
third church. At length the general court in 1670 declared the 
‘conduct of those churches and elders, who assisted in establishing 


, 
the third church, to be illegal and disorderly. At the next session 
however, as there was a change of the members of the general 
court, the censure was taken off. It seems the act of censure was 
expressed in language very intemperate, and invasion of the rights 
of churches and assumption of prelatical power were declared in 
it tobe among the prevailing evils of the day. The charge was so 
general, and it threatened to operate so unfavorably on religion, 
that a number of the very ministers, who had published their tes- 
timony against the elders of the first church, wrote an address to 
the court, representing the intemperate nature of the vote; and it 
‘was in consequence revoked, and the new church was exculpated. 
In a new charter of Harvard college, which was projected in 1700, 
though the plan was never executed, Mr. Allen was mentioned as 
one of its fellows. He died Sep. 22, 1710, aged 78 years. | 
_ He published healthful diet, a sermon; New England’s choicest 
‘blessings, an election sermon, 1679; serious advice to delivered 
ones ; man’s self-reflection a means to further his recovery from 
‘his apostasy from God; and two practical discourses.—Hutchin~ 
‘son’s history of Massachusetts, i. 173, 222, 225, 270; Collections yf 
the historical societyyix. 173 ; Calamy. . 
ALLEN (Jamgs), first minister of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
‘was a native of Roxbury, and was graduated at Harvard college in 
1710. He was ordained Noy. 5, 1718, and after a ministry of 28 
years died of a lingering consumption Feb. 18, 1747, in the 56th 
year of his age. He was esteemed a pious and judicious divine. 
‘His benevolent labors were not in vain. In July 1743 he gave his 
attestation to the revival of religion, which took place through- 
“out the country, and made known the success, which had 
‘attended his own exertions in Brookline. Almost every 
‘person in his congregatién was impressed in some degree 
“with the important concerns of another world, and he could no 
“more doubt, he said, that there was a remarkable work of God, 
“than he could that there was a sun in the heavens. Afterwards, 
from peculiar circumstances, perhaps: from the apostasy of some, 
who had appeared strong in the faith, he was led to speak of this 
: réVival “unadvisedly with his lips.” This produced an alicnation 
- among some of his former friends: In his last hours he had a hope, 
“which he would not part with, as he said, for a thousand worlds. 
He published a thanksgiving sermon, 1722; a discourse on 
“providence, 1727; the doctrine of merit exploded, and humility 
“Tecommended, 1727; a fast sermon, occasioned by the earthquake, . 
~ 1727; asermon to a society of young men, 1731 ; a sermon on 
_ the death of Samuel Aspinwall, 1733; an election sermon, 1744. 
—Pierce’s century discourse ; Christian history, i. 394. 
_ ALLEN (James), member of the house of representatives of Mas- 
sachusetts a numberof years, and a counsellor, was graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1717, and died Jan. 8, 1755,in the 58th year of his age. 
2 
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In the beginning of 1749 he made a speech.in the honmbin which 
he censured the conduct of the governor. He was required, toe 
make an acknowledgment. _ As he deciined doing this, the house 
issued a precept for the choice of a new representative. The citi- 
zens of Boston reelected him, but he was not permitted to take his 
seat. The next year however he took ity and retained it till his. 
death.——Minot’s history of Massachusetts, i. 104—107. 

ALLEN (Wituiam), chief justice of Pennsylvania before 
the revolution, was the son of William Ailen, an eminent mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, who died in 1725. He was much distin- 
guished asa friend to literature. He patronized sir Benjamin West, 
the painter. By his counsels and exertions Dr. Franklin was much 
assisted in establishing the coliege of Philadelphia. He published 
the American crisis, London, !774, in which he suggests a plan 
“ for restoring the dependance of America toa state of perfection.” 
His principles seem to have been not a little arbitrary —Miller’s 
retrospect, 1,352 ; Proud’s hist. of Pennsylvania,.i. 188. 

ALLEN (Moses), minister of Midway, Georgia, anda aca 
guished friend of his country, was horn in Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, Sept. 14, 1748. He was educated at the college in New 
Jersey, where he was graduated in 1776, and was licensed by the 
presbytery of New Brunswick Feb. 1, 1774, and recommended by 
them as an ingenious, prudent, pious man. In March followinghe 
preached first at Christ’s church parish, about 20 miles from 
Charieston, in South Carolina. Here he was ordained March 16, 
1775, by the rev. Mr. Zubly, Mr. Edmonds, and William Tennent.. 
He preached his farewell sermon in this place June 8, 1776, and 
was soon afterwards established at Midway, to which place he had 
been earnestly solicited to remove. «ea 
_ The British army from Florida under gen. Prevost dispersed 
his society in 1778, and burned the meeting house, almost. every 
dwelling house, and the crops of rice then in stacks.. In Decem- 
ber, when Savannah was reduced by the British troops, he was tak- 
en prisoner. The continental officers were sent to Sunbury on pa- 
role, but Mr. Allen, who was chaplain to the Georgia brigade, was 
denied that privilege. His warm exhortations from the pulpit, . 
and his animated exertions in the field exposed him to the partic-_ 
ular resentment of the British. They sent him on board the pris- 
on ships. Wearied with a confinement of a number of weeks ina 
loathsome place, and seeing no prospect of relief, he determined to 
attempt the recovery of his liberty by throwing himself in the river, 
and swimming to an adjacent point ; but he was drowned in the ate 
‘tempt on the evening of February 8, 1779, in the 31st year of his 
age. His body was washed on a neighboring island, and was found 
“by some of his friends, ‘They requested of the captain of a Brit- 


“ish vessel some boards to. make a coffin, but could not procure 
them. 
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Mr. Allen, notwithstanding his clerical function,, appeared 
among the foremost if the day of battle, and on all occasions sought. 
the post of danger as the post of honor. ‘The friends of independ- 
ence admired him for his popular talents, his courage, and_ his. 
many virtues. The enemies of independence could accuse im of 
nothing more, than a vigorous exertion of all his powers in defend- 
ing what he conscientiously believed to be the rights of his injured 
ecauntry. 

. Though a brave man, he was also a christian. The following 
letter, addressed to the trustees. of Midway in 1777, will somewhat 
exhibit his character.“ You have the enemy on, your borders 5 
you arein more imminent danger, and therefore stand in greater 
need of the preached word to comfort God’s chosen peopie and to 
awaken sinners from their state of security. I shall not leave this 
people { of Christ’s church parish | in so distressed a situation as you 
appear to me tobe in... They can have frequent occasional supplies, 
and there is a prospect of their being soon supplied with a settled 
minister... Mr. Tennent’s being at the northward and Mr. Zubly 
at so great a distance, I am rather unhappy in not having advisers 
in so important a matter. But the considerations now offered 
have engaged me to accept of your call. I shall endeavor to be 
with you the fourth sunday in June. I beg your prayersior myself 
and family, that we may always know our duty, and industriously 
perform it. May God bless you. and your constituents., May 

Christ redeem and save you. May the Holy Spirit sanetify and 
comfort you ; and may all at last meet at the right hand. of our 
dear Re deemer, spotless and unblamable in the righteousness of 
Christ.” —Ramsay’s South Carolina, ii, 6, 7; Collections hist. soct- 
ety, AXL15T,' 158 5 Allen’s. fun. serm. on Moses Allen. ;.Hari’s 
serm. at ordinat. of reverend Mr. Halmes. 
boeMLLEN (Henry), .a preacher in Nova Scotia, began to propa- 
gate some very singular sentiments about the year 1778.. He was 
‘aman of good understanding, though his mind had not been much 
cultivated, and though he possessed:a warm imagination. He, be- 
‘lieved, that the souls. ofall, men are emanations or parts of the one 
egreat Spirit, and that they. were present with our first parents in 
Eden and participated in: the first transgression; that our first par- 
-ents Indnnocency were/pure spirits without material bodies,; that 
the’ body. will not be.raised from the grave ;.and. that the ordinanc- 
ses of the gospel are matters of, indifference. | The scriptures,, he 
econtended, have a spiritual meaning, and. are not to be. understoed 
ina literal sense. He died in 1783, and since his death, his, party 
hasemuch:declined..,, He published a,welume of hymas, and vere 
-xal treatises:and sermons. Adams view of PEE SIONG oye o39 1054, 
ow ALLEN, (Erman), a brigadier general in the war swith Great 
-Britainy was born in Salisbur y, Connecticut. While he was,yeurg, 
his. parents émigrated to Vermont... AbAbe comMARCE ADE efithe. 
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disturbances in this territory about the year 1770 he took a most 
active part in favor of the green mountain boys, as the settlers were 
then called, in opposition to the gevernment of New York. An 
act of outlawry against him was passed by this state, and 500 guin- 


_€as were offered for his apprehension ; ; but his party was too nu- 


merous and faithful to permit him to be disturbed by any apprehen- 
sions for his safety ; in all the struggles of the day he was success- 
ful ; and he not only proved a valuable friend to those, whose cause 
he had espoused, but he was humane and generous toward those, 
with whom he had to contend. When called to take the freld, 
he showed himself an able Jeader and an intrepid soldier. 

The news of the battle of Lexington determined colonel Allen 
to engage on the side of his country, and inspired him with the 
desire of demonstrating his attachment to liberty by some bold exs 
ploit. While his mind was in this state a plan for taking Ticonde- 
roga and Crown Point by surprise, which was formed by several 
gentlemen in Connecticut, was communicated to him, and he rea+ 
dily engaged in the project. Receiving directions from the genes 
ral assembly of Connecticut to raise the green mountain boys, and 
conduct the enterprise, he collected 230 of the hardy settlers and 
proceeded*to Castleton. Here he was unexpectedly joined by col. 
Arnold, who had been commissioned by the Massachusetts com- 
mittee to raise 400 men, and effect the same object, which was now 
about to be accomplished. As he had not raised the men, he was 
admitted to act as an assistant to colonel Allen. They reached the 
lake opposite Ticonderoga on the evening of the 9th of May, 1775, 
With the utmost difficulty boats were procured, and 83 men were 
Janded near the garrison. The approach of day rendering it dan- 
gerous to wait for the rear, it was determmed immediately to 
proceed. The commander in chief now addressed his men, rep- © 
resenting that they had been for a number of years a scourge to 
arbitrary power, and famed for their valor, and concluded with 
saying, “ I now propose to advance before you, and in person 
conduct you through the wicket gate, and you, that will go with 
me voluntarily in this desperate attempt, poize your firelocks.” 
At the head of the centre file he marched instantly to the gate, 
where a sentry snapped his gun at him and retreated through the 
covered way ; he pressed forward into the fort, and formed his 
men on the parade in such a manner as to face two opposite bar- 
racks. Three huzzas awaked the garrison. A sentry, who asked 
quarter, pointed out the apartments of the commanding officer ; 
and Allen with a drawn sword over the head of captain De la Place, 
who was undressed, demanded the surrender of the fort. “ By 
what authority do you demand it ?” inquired the astonished com- 

“mander. “ I demand it,” said Allen, “ in the name of the great 
‘Jehovah and of the continental congress.” The summons could 


Mot be disobeyed, and the fort with its very valuable stores and 49 pris- 
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oners was immediately surrendered. Crown Point was taken the 
same day, and the capture of a sloop of war soon afterwards made 
Allen and his brave party complete masters of lake Champlain. 

In the fall of 1775 he was sent twice into Canada to observe the 
dispositions of the people, and attach them, if possible, to the 
American cause. During this last tour colonel Brown met him, 
and proposed an attack upon Montreal in concert.. The proposal 
was eagerly embraced, and colonel Allen with 110 men, near 80 
of whom were Canadians, crossed the river in the night of Sept. 
24. In the morning he waited with impatience for the signal 
from colonel Brown, who agreed to cooperate with him; but he 
waited in vain. He made a resolute defence against an attack of 
$00 men, and it was not till his own party was reduced by deser- 
tions to the number of 31, and he had retreated near a mile, that 
he surrendered. A moment afterwards a furious savage rushed 
towards him, and presented his firelock with theintent of killing 
him. It was only by making use of the body of the officer, to 
whom’ he had given his sword, as a shield, that he escaped dex 
struction. 

He was now kept for some time in irons and treated with great 
eruelty. He was sent to England as a prisoner, being assured that 
the halter would be the reward of his rebellion, when he arrived 
there. After his arrival about the middle of Dec. he was lodged 
for a short time in Pendennis castle, near Falmouth. On the 8th 
of Jan. 1776 he was put on board a frigate and by a circuitous route 
carried to Halifax. Here he remained confined in the gaol 
from June to October, when he was removed to New York. Dur- 
ing the passage to this place, captain Burke, a daring prisoner, 
proposed to kill the British captain and seize the frigate ; but col- 
onel Allen refused to engage in the plot, and was probably the 
means of preserving the life of captain Smith, who had treated 
him very politely. He was kept at New York about a year anda 
half, sometimes imprisoned, and sometimes permiited to. be on 
parole. While here, he had an opportunity to observe the inhuman 
manner, in which the American prisoners were treated. In one 
of the churches, in which they were crowded, he saw seven lying 
dead at one time, and others biting pieces of chips from hunger. 
‘He calculated, that of the the prisoners taken at Long Island and 
fort Washington, near 2000 perished by hunger and cold, or in 

consequence of diseases occasioned by the impurity of their 
ny 

~ Colonel Allen was exchanged for colonel Campbell May: 6, 17 7: 8, 
avd after having repaired to head quarters, and offered his services 
to general Washington in case his health should be restored, he 
returned to Vermont. His arrivalon the evening of the last of 

. May gave his friends great joy, and it was announced by the dis- 
charge of cannon. As an expression of confidence in his patriots 
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ism and military talents he was very soon appointed to the. com- 
mand of the state militia. It doesnot appear howeyer,, that his 
intrepidity was ever again brought to the test, thougiy his patriot 
ism was tried by. an Vicsgamscmeteeel attempt of the British to bribe 
him to attempt a union of Vermont with Canada. He died sud- 
Gesiy at his estate in Colchester i*eb. 13, 1789, 

General Allen possessed strong powers of mind, but they. 1 nev= 
er felt the influence of education. Though he was brave, hu- 
mane, and generous ; yet his conduct does not seem to have been 
much influenced by considerations respecting, that holy and mer- 
ciful Being, whose character and whose commands are disclosed 
to us in the scriptures. His notions with regard to religion were 
such, as to prove, that those, who rather confide in their own wis- 
dom than seek instruction from heaven, may embrace absurdities, 
which would disgrace the understanding of a child. He believed, 
with Pythagoras, that man after death would transmigrate into 
beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, &c, and often informed his friends, 
that he himself expected to live again in the form of a large white 
horse. 

Besides a number of pamphlets in the controversy with New 
York, he published in 1779 a narrative of his observations during 
his captivity, which has been lately reprinted; a vindication of 
the opposition of the inhabitants of Vermont to the government 
of New York, and their right to form an independent state, 1779 ; 
and Allen’s theology, or the oracles of reason, 1786, This last. 
work-was intended to ridicule the doctrine of Moses and. the 
prophets. It would be unjust to bring against it the charge of 
having: effected great: mischief in the world, for few have had 
the patience to read it—llen’s ' narrative 3 Boston: weekly: are 
zineyi vol.ii 3 Hardie’s biography ; Holmes? annals, tiv 329 ¥ Wile 
Lams’> Vermont:; Chronicle, March 5, 1789; Marshali’s Ufo 
Washington, ii. 203 3 iit. 24 30 Gordon; ti. 13, 160. DBA, APES 

/ ALLISON (Francis, 'D. D-), assistant minister of thieslerav peel 
byterian church in Philadelphia, was born in Ireland in the year 
17053! He-received am ‘early: classical education inthe ‘north ‘of 
that’ kingdom at an academy under the particular inspection ‘of the 
bishop of Raphoe; and-afterwards: ‘completed his: studies at the 
university of Glasgow.) He came to: this’ country in| 1735; and 
Was: soon appointed pastor of a presbyterian church at New Lon= 
don in Chester county, Pennsylvania.» Here about the year 1741 
his solicitude for the interests of. the Redeemer’s'‘kingdom and 
his desire of engaging young: menwin the: work of the-ministry 
and ef promoting public happiness by ‘the diffusion of. religious 
liberty: and: learning: induced) him to epena public school. .. There 
was«at this time: scarcely: a particle: of learning in) the middle 
states, and ‘he aN Net ‘instructed all, that came to him, withont* 
fee or reward. tiSCh BIEN ii side DOR PAOLO NR, Galles bbe, Qeve 
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. About the year 1747 an academy was established in Philadel- 
phia, and Dr. Aliison was invited to take the oversight and instruc 
tion of it. In 1755 he-was elected vice provost of the college, 
which had but a short time before been established, and professor 
of moral philosophy. He was also minister in the first presby- 
terian church. In the discharge of the laborious duties, which 
devolved upon him, he continued till his death. He died Nov. 
28, 1777. 

_ Besides an unusually accurate and profound acquaintance with 
the Latin and Greek classics, he was well informed in moral phi- 
losophy, history, and general literature. To his zeal for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge Pennsylvania owes much of that taste for solid 
learning and classical literature, for which many of her principal 
characters have been so distinguished. 

The private virtues of Dr. Allison conciliated the esteem of all, 
that knew him, and his public usefulness has erected a lasting mon- 
ument to his praise. For more than 40 years he supported the 
ministerial character with dignity and reputation. In his public 
services he was plain, practical, and argumentative ; warm, animat- 
ed, and pathetic. He was greatly honored by the gracious Re- 
deemer in being made instrumental, as it is believed, in the salva- 
tion of many, who heard him. Indefatigable in study through the 
whole of his useful life, he acquired an unusual fund of learning, 
which rendered his conversation remarkatly instructive, and qual- 
ified him for the superintendence.of youth, and increased his use- 
fulness i in the ministry. 

He was frank and ingenuous in his natural temper ;. warm enil 
zealous in his friendships ; catholic in his sentiments ; a friend to 
civil and religious liberty.. His benevolence led him to spare no 
pains nor trouble in assisting the poor and distressed by his advice 
and influence, or by his own private liberality. It was he, who 
planned and was the means of establishing the widows’ fund, which 
was remarkably useful. 

He often expressed his hopes in the mercy of God unto oterail 
life, and but a few days before his death said to Dr. Ewing, that he 
+had:no doubt, but that according to the gospel.covenant he should 
-ebtain the pardon of his sins through the great Redeemer of man- 
-kind, and. enjoy an eternity of rest and glory in the presence ot God. 

_He.published.a sermon delivered before the synods of New York 
and Pennsylvania May 24, 1758, entitled, peace and unity recom- 
. mended —Assembly’s miss. mag.1.457—361; Miller’s EE a 

Al, 342.5, Holmes’ life of Stiles, 98,99. , 

: AMERICUS (VESPUTIUS), or more properly Astideiegn iia. 
pucci,,.a Florentine gentleman, from whom America derives its 
name, was born in 1451 of avery ancient family. .His father, who 
“was atItalian merchant, brought him up in this business,and his 
profession led:him«to visit Spain and other countries. Being emi-. 
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ie ‘skilful ir in all the sciences subservient to navigation, and pos 
ssing an enterprising spirit, he became desirous of seeing the 

ew world, which Columbus had discovered in 1492. He accor« 

dingly entered as a merchant on board the small fleet of four ships, 
Baviped by the merchants of Seville and sent out under the com- 
“mand of Ojeda. The enterprise was sanctioned by aroyal license, 

According to Vespucci’s own account he sailed from Cadiz May 
“20, 1497, and returned to the same port October 15, 1498, having 
“discovered the coast of Paria and passed as far as the guiph of Mex- 
‘ico. If this statement is correct, Americus saw the continent be- 
fore Columbus ; but its correctness is controverted, and the voy- 
age of Ojeda is generally supposed to have been made in 1499, 

Vespucci dates the commencement of his second voyage under 
the auspices of F erdinand and Isabella, in which he had.the com- 
mand of six vessels, May 11, 1499. He proceeded to the Antilla is- 
lands, and thence to the coast of Guianaand Vennezuela, and return- 
ed to Cadiz in Novemb. 1500. He retired to Seville, receiving little 
acknowledgment from the Spaniards for his services, and was deep- 
ly affected by their ingratitude. Emanuel, king of Portugal, who 
was jealous of the success and glory of Spain, having been inform- 
ed of his dissatisfaction, invited him to his kingdom, and gave him 
the command of three ships to make a third noyage of discovery. 
He sailed from Lisbon May 10, 1501, and ran down the coasts 
-of Africa as far as Sierra Leone and the coast ef Angola, and then 
passed over to Brazil in South America and continued his discove- 
ries to the south as far as Patagonia. He then returned to Sierra 
Leone and the coast of Guinea, and entered again the port of Lis- 
bon Sep. 7, 1502. 

King Emanuel, highly gratified by his success, equipped fon ieien 
‘six ships, with which he sailed on his fourth and last voyage May 
10, 1503. It was his object to discover a western passage to the 
Molucca islands. He passed the coasts of Africa, and entered the 
bay of All Saints in Brazil. Having provision for only 20 months, 
and being detained on the coast of Brazil by bad weather and con- 
trary winds five months, he formed the resolution of. returning to 
Portugal, where he arrived June 14, 1504. . As:he carried home 
with him considerable quantities of the Brazil wood, and other ar- 
ticles of value, he was received with joy. It was soon after this pe- 
riod, that he wrote an account of his four voyages. The work-was_ 
dedicated to René II, duke of Lorraine, who took the title of king 
ef Sicily, and who died Dec..10, 1508. It was probably published 
about the year 1507, for in that year he went from Lisbon to Se- 
ville, andking Ferdinand appointed him to draw sea charts with the 
title of chief pilot. He died at the island of Tercera in. Sivan 
about 63 years. 

As he published the first book and chart, describing the. new 
world; and as he claimed the honor of first discovering the conti- . 
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went, the new world has received from him the name of America. 
is pretensions however to this first discovery do not seem to be 
“well supported against the claims of Columbus, to whom the hon- 
or is uniformly ascribed by the Spanish historians, and who first 
‘saw the continent in 1498. Herrera, who compiled his general 
history of America from the most authentic records, says, that 
Americus never made but two voyages, and those were with Oje- 
da in 1499 and 1501, and that his relation of his other voyages was 
proved to be a mereimposition. This charge needs to be confirm- 
ed by strong proof, for Vespucci’s book was published within ten 
years of the period, assigned for his first voyage, when the facts 
must have been fresh in the memories of thousands. Besides the - 
improbability of his'being guilty of falsifying dates, as he was ac- 
cused, which arises from this circumstance ; it is very possible, 
that the Spanish writers might have felt a national resentment 
against him for having deserted the service of Spain. But the - 
evidence against the honésty of Vespucci is very convincing. Nei- 
‘ther Martyr nor Benzoni, who were Italians, natives of the same 
country, and the former of whom was a contemporary, attribute to 
‘him, the first discovery of the contifient.”~ Martyr published the 
first general history of the new world, and his epistles contain an 
account of all the remarkable events of his time. All the Spanish ~ 
historians are against Vespucci. Herrera. brings against him the 
testimony of Ojeda as given in a judicial inquiry. Fonseca, who 
gave Ojeda the license for his voyage, was not reinstated in the di- 
rection of Indian affairs until after the time, which Vespucci as- 
Signs for the commencement of his first’ voyage. Other circum. 
‘stances might be mentioned; andthe whole mass of evidence it is 
difficult to resist. The book of Americus was probably published 
‘about ayeat after the death of Columbus, when his pretensions 
‘could be advanced ‘without the fear of refutation from that illustri- 
“ous navigator. But however this controversy ° may be decided, 
“it is ‘well known, that the honor of first’ discovering the continent 
“belongs” neither’ to Columbus nor to Vespucci, even admitting the 
“relation of the latter ; ‘but'to the Cabot, who sailed from England. 
“A life of Vespucci was published at Florence by Bandini, 1745,1n 
“which an attempt is made to support his pretensions. 
“The relation of his four voyages, which was first pitblistied about 
“the year 1507; was republished in the Novus Orbis, fol. 1555.— 
ae dict. historique 5 New and gen. biog. dictionary ; ; Hardie’; 
bertson’ s 8. America, i.’ Note xxii ; Holmes’ annils, a? 22; | Her. 
Pera; 1221 5 Prinée; introd. 80—82:* * | 
“ AMES: (Pier; LL.D.), a distineuished states man, pe an fs 
“quént’orator, was born ‘at Dedham, “Massachusetts, i in which town 
his father was a respectable physician. He was eradtated at Har- 
vard college in 1774, and after a few years commenced the stidy 
* Ni the hawi in Boston: “He began the Practice of” Wis. profession. in 
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his. native village ; ; but his expansive mind could not be confined to 
the investigation of the law. Rising into ‘life about the period of 
_ the American revolution and taking a most affectionate interest in 
the concerns of his country, he feit himself strongly attracted to 
politics. His researches into the science of government were.ex- 
tensive and profound, and he began to be known by political discus- 
sions, published in the newspapers. A theatre soon presented for 
the display of his extraordinary talents. He was elected a member 
of the convention of his native state, which considered and ratified 
the federal constitution ; and his speeches in this convention were 
indications of his future eminence. The splendor of his: talents 
burst forth at once upon his country. 

_ When the general government of the United States commenced 
its operations in 1789, he appeared in the national legislature as 
the first representative of ‘his district, and for eight successive 
years he took a cae partin the national councils. He. wae 


that one of the iipliioees of the se ea who was a to 
Mr. Ames, rose and objected to taking a vote at that time, av-they 
had been carried away by the impulse of oratory. 

~ After his return to his family, frail in health and fond of retire- 
ment, he remained a private citizen. For a few years however he 
was persviaded to become a member of the.ccuncil. But tho 

1 Continued chiefly in’ retirement, he operated far around him by 
his writings in the public papers: A few years before his death he 
was chosenjpresident of Harvard college, but the infirm state of his 
health induced him to decline the appointment. He died on. the 
morning of July 4, 1808. 

Mr. Ames possessed a mindofa great and extraordinary . ches: 
acter. He reasoned, but he did-not reason im the form of logic. 
By striking allusions more than by regular deductions he compel- 
led assent. The richness of his fancy, the fertility of-his invention, 
and the abundance of his thoughts were as remarkable’as the just- 
hess and strength of his understanding. His political character 

me be known from his writings, and speechés, and measures. 

e was not only a man of distinguished talents, whose: public 
career was splendid, but he was amiable in private life and endeared 
‘to his acquaintance. To afew friends he unveiled himself with- 
‘out reserve. They found him modest and- “unassuming, untainted 
‘Avith ambition, simple in manners, correct in morals, and a moded 
OF | every social and personal virtue,’ The oheis of his. enna 
‘sation were unequalled. — 
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t "He pel be: a firm belief in christianity, and his belief was 
founded upon a thorough investigation of the subject. He read 
most of the best writings in defence of the christian religion, but 
his mind was satisfied by a view rather of its internal than its ex- 
ternal evidences. He thought it impossible, that any man of 4 
fair mind could read the old testament and meditate on its con- 
tents without a conviction of its truth and inspiration. The sub- 
lime and correct ideas, which the Jewish scriptures convey of God, 
connected with the fact that all other nations, many of whom were 
superior to the Jews in civilization and general improvement, re- 
mained in darkness and error on this fundamental subject, formed 
in his view a conclusive argument. After reading the book of 
Deuteronomy he expressed his astonishment, that any man, yersed 
in antiquities, could have the hardihood to say, that it was the’ pro- 
duction of human ingenuity. Marks of divinity, he said, were 
stamped upon it... His viewsof the doctrines of religion were gen- 
erally Calvinistic.. An.enemy to metaphysical and controversial 
theology, he dislikedthe use of technical and sectarian phrases. The 
term trinity however he frequently used with reverence, and ina 
manner, which implied his belief of the doctrine. His persuasion 
of the divinity of Christ he often declared, and his belief of this 
‘truth seems to have resulted from.a particular investigation of the 
subject, for he remarked to a friend, that he once read the evan- 
gelists with the sole purpose of learning what-the Savior had said 
of himself. f} "le: 

He was an admirer of the common translation of the Bible. He 
wai it was a specimen of pure English ;_ and though he acknowl 
edged, that a few phrases had grown obsolete, and that a few pas 
es might be-ebscurely translated, yet he should consider the 
adoption of any new translation as an incalculable eyil. He la- 
mented the prevailing disuse of the Bible in our schools. He 
thought that children should early be made acquainted with the 
important truths, which it contains, and he considered it as a prin- 
cipal. instrument of making them acquainted with their own lan- 
guage in its purity. He said, “I will hazard the assertion, that 
no man ever did or ever will become truly eloquent, without. being 
aconstant reader. of the Bible, and an admirer of the purity and 
sublimity.of its language.’ 

. | He recommended the teaching of the assembly’s catechism ; 
not perhaps because he was perfectly satisfied with every expres- 
sion, but because, as he remarked, it was a good thing on the whole, 
Because it had become venerable by age, because eur “pious 
aicestors taught it to their children with happy effect, and ‘becatise 
he was opposed to innovation, bps leave an old, experienced 
path for one new and uncertain. On the same round ihe approved 
the use of Watts’ version of the Psalms and Hymns. “No unin- 
spired man, in his judgment, had succeeded so well as Watts in 
“initing with the sentiments.of piety the embellishments of poetry. 


Mr. Ames made a public profession of religion in the first 
congregational church in Dedham, With this church he regularly’ 
communed till precluded by indisposition from attending public 
worship. His practice corresponded with his profession. His 
life was regular and irreproachable. Few, who have been placed 
in similar cir cumstances, have been less contaminated by intercourse 
with the world. Itis doubted, whether any one ever heard him 
utter an expression, caiculated to excite an impious or impure 
idea, The most scrutinizing cye discover ed in him no disguise or 
hypocrisy. His views of himself however were humble and 
abased. He was often observed to shed tears, while speaking of 
his closet devotions and experiences. He lamented the coldness 
of his heart and the wanderings of his thoughts while addressing 
himself to his Maker or meditating on the precious truths, which 
he had revealed. 

In his last sickness, when near his end, and when he had just 
éxpressed his belief of his approaching dissolution, he exhibited 
submission to the divine will and the hope of the divine favor. 
“« J have peace of mind,” said he. “ It may arise from stupidity ; 
but I think it is founded on a belief of the gospel.” At the same 
time he disclaimed every idea of meriting salvation. ‘ My hope,” 
said he, “is in the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Ames’ speech in relation to the British treaty, which was 
delivered April 28, 1796, is considered as a fine specimen of 
eloquence. He published an oration on the death of Washington 
in 1800, and he wrote much for the newspapers. His _ political 
writings were published in 1809, in one volume, 8vo—Panofilist 

Jor July 1808 ; Dexter’s fun. eulogy in the Repertory, July 8 ; 
Marshall's life of Washington, v. 203. 

AMHERST (Jerrsrry, lord), commander in chief of the Brit- 
ish army at the conquest of. Canada in 1760, was born in Kent, 
England, Jan. 29,1717. Having early discovered a predilection 
for the military life, he received his first commission in the army 
mm 1731, and was aid de campto general'Ligonier in 1741,in which 
character he was present at the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, 

_and Rocoux. He was afterward aid de camp to his royal highness, 
the duke of Cumberland, at the battle of Laffeldt. In 1758 he 
received orders to return to England, being appointed for the A- 
merican service. He sailed from Portsmouth March 16th as ma- 
jor general, having the command of the troops destined for the 
siege of Louisburgh. On the 26th of July following he captured 
that place, and without farther difficulty took entire possession of 
the island of Cape Breton. After this event he succeeded Aber- 
erombie in the command of the army on North America. In 1759 
the vast design of the entire conquest of Canada was formed. 
Three armies were to attack at near the same time all the strong 

holds of the French in that country. They were commanded by- 
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Wolfe, Amherst, and Prideaux. General Amherst in the spring 

transferred his head quarters from New York to Aibany; but it 

was not till the 22d of July, that he reached Ticonderoga, against. 

which place he was to act. On the 27th this place fell into his 

hands, the enemy having deserted it. He next took Crown Point, . 
and put his troops in winter quarters about the last of October. 

In the year 1760 he advanced against Canada, embarking on lake 

Ontario, and proceeding down the St. Lawrence. On the 8th of 
September M. de Vaudreuil capitulated, surrendering Montreal 
and all other places within the government of Canada. 

He continued in the command in America till the latter end of. 
1763, when he returned to England. In 1771 he was made gov-, 
ernor of Guernsey, and in 1776 he was created baron Amherst of 
Holmsdale in the county of Kent. In 1778 he had the command 
of the army in England. In 1782 he received the gold stick from 
the king; but on the change of the administration the command of 
the army and the lieutenant generalship of the ordnance were put 
into other hands. In 1787 he received another patent of peerage, 
as baron Amherst of Montreal. On the 23d of January 1793 he 
was again appointed to the command of the army in Great Britain ; 
but on the 10th of February 1795 this veteranand very deserving 
officer was superseded by his royal highness, the duke of York, 
the second son of the king, who was only in the thirty first year of 
his age, and had never seen any actual service. The government 
upon this occasion with a view to soothe the feelings of the old gen- 

eral offered him an earldom, and the rank of field marshal, both of 
which ‘he at that time rejected. The office of field marshal how- 
ever he accepted on the 30th of July, 1796. He died at his seat in 
Kent August 3, 1797, aged eighty years—Watkins ; Hardie ; 
Holmes” annals, ii. 226—246, 498 ; Marshall, 1,442—470; Minot, 
ii. 36. 

ANDRE (Joun), aid de camp to sir Henry Clinton, and adju- 
tant general of the British army in America during the late war, 
was born in England in 1741.. He was in early life a merchant’s 
clerk, but obtained a commission in the army at the age of seven- 
teen. Possessing an active and enterprising? disposition and the 
most amiable and accomplished manners he soon conciliated the 
esteem and friendship of his superior officers, ‘and rose to the rank 
of major. 

_ After Arnold had intimated tothe British in 1780 his intention of 
delivering up West Point to them, major André was selected as the 
‘person, to whom the maturing of Arnold’s treason and the ar- 
-rangements for its execution should be committed. A correspon- 
dence was for some time carried on between them under a mer- 
cantile disguise and the feigned names of Gustavus and Anderson ; 
and at leneth to facilitate their communications the Vulture sloop 
of war moyed up the North river and took a station convenient, for 
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the ptirpése, but not so near as to excite suspicion. An interview: 
was agreed on, and in the night ef September the twenty first 178¢ 
hé was taken in a boat, which was dispatched for the purpose, and’ 
¢atried to the beach without the posts of both armies under a pass 
for John Anderson. He met general Arnold at the house of a 
Mr. Smith. While the conference was yet unfinished, day 
light.approached; and to avoid the danger of discovery it was 
proposed, that le should remain concealed till the succeed- 
ing night. He is understood to have refused to be carried. 
within the American posts, but the promise made him by Arnold 
to respect this objection was not observed. He was carried within’ 
them contrary to his wishes and against his knowledge. He con- 
tinued with Arnold the succeeding day, and when on the following 
night he proposed toreturn to the Vulture;.the boatman refused to 
carry him, because she had during the day shifted her station im: 
consequence of a gun having been moved to the shore and brought 
to bear upon her. This embarrassing circumstance reduced him 
to the necessity. of endeavouring to reach New York by land. 
Yielding with reluctance to. the urgent representations of Arnold, 
he laid aside his r egimentals, which he had hitherto worn underasurs 
fout, and puton a plain suit of clothes; and receiving a pass from the 
Anierican general, authorizing him, under the feigned name of John 
Anderson, to proceed.on the public service tofthe White Plains or low= 
er,if he thought proper, he set out on his return. He had passed all 
the guardsand posts on the road without,.suspicion,and was proceed- 
ing to New York in perfect security, when,on the twenty third of 
September, one. of the three militia men, who were employed with» 
thers in scouting parties between the lines of the two armies, springs 
img suddenly from his. covert into the road, seized the reins of? 
his bridle and stopped his horse. Instead of producing his. pass, 
André, with a want of self possession, which can be attributed only 
to a kind providence, asked the man hastily, where he belonged, and 
Geing answered, “to below,” replied immediately, “ and so do 1.” 
He then declared himself to be a British officer, on urgent business, 
anid begged that he might not be detained. The other two militia 
Wen coming up at this moment, he discovered his mistake ; but’ 
it was too late to repair it. He offered a purse-of gold anda val- 
uable watch, to which he added the most tempting promises of 
ample reward and permanent provision from the government, if 
they would permit him to escape 5 but his offers. weré rejected 
witheut hesitation. 

The militia men, whose names were John Pauling; Dak id Wit 
iy and Isaac Vanwert, proceeded to search him. ‘They found 
concéaled in his boots exact returns, in Arnold’s hand writing, of 
the state of the forces, ordnance, and defences at West Point and 
its dependencies, critical remarks on the works, and an estimate of 
the men ordinarily employed in them, with other interesting papers.. 
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Andre was carried before ieutenant colonel eNO the ities 
commanding the scouting parties on the lines, and,’ wegaudless of 
himself and only anxious forthe safety of Arnold, he still.main- 
tained. the character, which he had assumed, and requested Jame- 
son to.inform his commanding officer, that Anderson was taken? 
An express was accordingly dispatched, and the traitor, thus hee 
coming acquainted with his danger, escaped. 

_A board of general officers, of which major general Graane was 
president, and the two foreign generals, La Fayette and Steuben, were 
members, was called to report a precise state of the. case of. André; 
who had acknowledged himself adjutant general of the British ar- 
my, and to determine in what character he was to.be considered, 
and to what punishmenthe was liable. He received from the board 
every mark of indulgent attention; and from a sense of justice,’ as 
well-asiof delicacy, he was inioiaed on the first opening of the ex- 
amination, that he was at perfect liberty not to answerany interrogatu- 
ry, which might embarrass his own feelings. Buthe disdained every 
evasion, and frankly acknowledged every thing, which was material 
to his condemnation. The. board, which met on the twenty ninth of 
September, did not examine a single witness, but, founding their 
report entirely upon his own confession, reported that-he came 
within the description of a spy and ought to suffer death.’ The 
execution of this sentence was ordered on the day sueceeding’ what 
en which it was rendered. ELEY 

The greatest exertions were made by sir Henry Clinton;" to 
whom André was particularly dear, to rescue him from his fate. 
it was-first represented that he came on shore under the sanction 
of aflag; but Washington returned an answer to Clinton, in which 
he: stated, that André had himself disclaimed the pretext. An in? 
terview was next proposed between lieutenant general Robertson, 
and general Greene ; but no facts, which had not before been con- 
sidered, were made knowns When every other exertion fatled, 
aijetter from Arnold, filled with threats, was presented. 

André was deeply affected by the mode of dying, which the Laps! of 
war-had decreed to persons in his situation.. He wished to die as 

a soldier.and not as a criminal. To obtain.a mitigation of his sen- 
tence in this. respect, he addressed a letter to general Washington, 
replete with all the feelings of a.man of sentiment and honor. The. 
commander in chief consulted his officers on the -subjecty but as 
André unquestionably came under the description of a spy, it was 
thought, that the public good required his punishment to! bein: the 
usual way. The decision however, from tenderness-to André, was 
not/divulged. He encountered his fate on the second of October 
with a composure, dignity, and fortitude, which excited the admie 
fation and interested the feelings of all, who were present. - He ex- 
hibited some emotion, when he: first beheld the preparations at the. 
ina seid ond Anan Wert «6 must I tie in this ee gh Re: soon 
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afterwards added, “ it will be but a momentary pang ;” and being 
asked, if he had any request to make before he leit the world, he 
answered, ‘* none, but that you will witness to the world, that I 
die like a brave man.’ 

While one weeps at the ignominious death of a man so much 
‘esteemed and beloved, it would have given some relief to the pain- 
ed mind, if he haddied more like a christian and less like a soldier. 
The sympathy, excited among the American officers by his fate, 
Was as universal, as it is unusual on such occasions ; and proclaims 
alike the merit of him, who suffered, and the humanity of those, 
who inflicted the punishment. Ina letter, written at the time by 
colonel Hamilton, the character of André is thus elegantly drawn. 
« There was something singularly interesting in the character and 
fortunes of André. ‘To an excellent understanding, well improved 
by education and travel, he united a peculiar elegance of mind and 
‘manners, and the advantages of a pleasing person. It is said he 
possessed a pretty taste for the fine arts, and had himself attained 
some proficiency in poetry, music, and painting. His knowledge 
appeared without ostentation, and embellished by a diffidence, that 
rarely accompanies so many talents and accomplishments, which 
left you to suppose more than appeared. His sentiments were el- 
evated and inspired esteem; they had a softness, that conciliated 
affection. His elocution was handsome, his address easy, polite, 
and insinuating. By his merit he had acquired the unlimited con- 
fidence of his general, and was making rapid progress in military 
rank and reputation. But in the height of his career, flushed with 
» New hopes from the execution of a project, the most beneficial to 

his party, that could be devised, he is at once precipitated from 
the summit of prosperity, sees all the expectations of his ambition 
blasted, and himself ruined. The character I have given of him is 
drawn partly from what I saw of him myself, and partly from in- 
formation. 1 am aware, that a man of real merit is never seen in 
so favorable a light as throuzh the medium of adversity. The 
clouds, that surround him, are so many shades, that set off his 
good qualities. Misfortune cuts down little vanities, that in pros- 
perous times serve as so many spotsin his virtues, and gives a tone 
to humanity, that makes his worth more amiable.”—-Ann, Register 

‘for 1781, 39—46; Marshall, iv.277—286; Gordon, iti. 481—490 ; 
Stedman, li. 249—253 ; Holmes, ii. 438; Hardie ; Penns. Gaz. for 
Oct. 25,1780; Ramsay, il. 196—201. 

ANDROS (Epmunp), governor of New England, had some 
command in New York in 1672, and in 1674 was appointed gover- 
nor of that province. He continued in this office till 1682, exhibit- 
ing in this government but little of that tyrannical disposition, 
which he afterwards displayed. He arrived at Boston Dec. 20, 
“1686, with a commission from king James for the government of 
‘New England. He made hich professions of regard to the public 
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- good, directed the; judges to administer justice according to the 
custom of the place, ordered the established rules with respect to 

‘rates and taxes to be observed, and declared, that all the colony 
laws, not inconsistent with his commission, should remain in full 
force. By these professions he calmed the apprehensions, which 
had agitated the minds of many; but it was not long before the 
monster stood forth in his proper shape. 

_ His administration was most oppressive and tyrannical. The 
press was restrained, exorbitant taxes were levied, and the congre- 
gational ministers were threatened to be deprived of their support 
for nonconformity. Sir Edmund, knowing that his royal master 
was making great progress towards despotism in England, was ve- 
ry willing to keep equal pace in his less important government. 
It was pretended, that all titles to land were destroyed ; and the 
farmers were obliged to take new patents, for which they paid large 

fees. He prohibitec marriage, except the parties enteredinto bonds 
with sureties to be forfeited in case there should afterwards appear 
to have been any lawful impediment. There was at this time but 
one episcopal clergyman in the country ;_ but sir Edmund indulg- 
ed the hope of receiving a supply; and he wrote tothe bishop of 

London, intimating for the encourarement of those, who might 
be persuaded to come to this country, that in future no marriage 
should be deemed lawful, unless celebrated. by ministers of the 
church of England. With four or five of his council he laid what 
taxes he thoughtproper. The fees of office were raised to a most 
exorbitant height. 

The whole of his proceedings were such as to show, that he was 
perfectly disposed to follow all the capricious and arbitrary meas- 
ures of his weak and bigotted master, king James IJ. At length 
the spirit of the people could no longer brook submission. Hav- 
ing sought in the wilds of America the secure enjoyment of that 
civil and religious liberty, of which they had been unjustly depriv- 
ed in England, they were not disposed to see their dearest rights 
wrested from them without a struggle toretain them. Animated 
with the love of liberty, they were also resolute and courageous inits 
» defence. They had for several years suffered the impositions of a 
tyrannical administration, and the dissatisfaction and indignation, 
which had been gathering during this period, were blown ‘into a 
flame by the report of an intended massacre by the governor’s 
guards. Onthe morning of the 18th of April 1689 the inhabi- 
_ tants of Boston took up arms, the people poured in from the coun- 
try, and the governor with such of the council, as had been most ac- 
tive, and other obnoxious persons about fifty in number, were seiz- 
ed and confined. The old magistrates were restored, and the next 
month the joyful news of the revolution in England reached this 
country, and quieted all apprehension of the consequences of what 
had beendone. After having heen kept at the castle till February 
A 
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followin ng; , Sif Edmhurid was sent to England for trial: The général 
court about thé same time dispatched a committee of avvesaee co 
tlemen to substantiate the charges against him. 

The government was retluced to a most-perplexing ailetata:. 
if they * contlemned sir Edmund’s administration, the sentence 
might be drawn into a precedent, and they might seem.to encour- 
age insurrection and rebellion in future periods, when cireumstati- 
ges did Hot render so desperate an expedient necessary. On the 
other hand, if they should approve of the administration of Andros 
and censure the proceedings of the colonists, it would iniply a rep= 
robation of tlie very measure, which had been pursued in bringiig 
about the revolution in England. It was therefore considered pru> 
dent to dismiss the btisiness ivithout coming to 4 final decision. 
The people were accordingly left ii the full enjoyment of their 
freedom ; and sir Edmund, in public estimation guilty, escaped 
without censure. 

a 1692’he was avpotiteds governor of Virginia, as successor te. 
lord Effingham. ‘This event was very surprising, and it was ac-- 
sounted for. only on the supposition, that the English ministry was 
composed of tories. He is not however represented as a bad gov-. 
ernor of Virginia. He died in London Feb, 1714, at een ad- 
vanced age. 

His narrative of his proceedings in New England was published 
in 1691 Hutchinson, i. 353,387——395 5:11. 208; Dougiass, il.. 2475. 
272, 369 ; Holmes,i. 418, 475 5 ii. 12, 89.5 Habits, 

APPLETON: (Naraanien, D.D ); neviatag of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, was born at Ipswich, December 9, 1693. His fa-. 
ther was the: honorable John Appleton, one of the king’s council 
and for tw enty years judge of probate in the county of Essex, and. 
his mother was the eldest daughter of president Rogers. He was: 
graduated at Harvard college in 1712. A’fter completing his edt= 
cation, an opportunity presented of entering into conimercial busi+ 
ness on very advantageous terms with an uncle in Boston, who was 
an opulent merchant; but he resolved to forego every worldly ad-= 
vantage, that: he might promote the ‘interest of the Redeemer’s 
‘kingdom. Soon after he began’ to preach he was invited to suc- 
‘ceed the reverend Mr. Brattle inthe ministry at Cambridge, and was 
‘ordained October 9, 1717. On this occasion Dr. Increvse Mather 
‘preached the sermon and gave the charge, and Dr. ‘Cotton Mather 
‘gave the rig'lit Haid of fellowship. He was the same year elécted. 
a fellow of: ‘Pfatvaid college, which office he sustained abeve 60: 
‘years, faithfully consulting and essentially promoting the interests 
‘of ‘the institution. In 1771 the university conferred on him the 
‘degree of doctor of divinity, an honor, which had been conferred 
tipon but one person previously to this, and that was the reverend 
Increase Mather, about eighty years before. Degrees have since 
Secdthe more frequent and less honorable. The usefulness of 
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@r. Appleton was diminished for a few of his last years through 
the infirmities of age, but did not entirely cease except with his 
life. He received the reverend Mr. Hillard as -his colleague in 
1783. . After a ministry of more than sixty six years, he died F eb. 
9, 1784, inthe ninety first year of his age. This country can fur- 
nish few instances of more useful talents, and more exemplary 
piety, exhibited for so longa time and with such great success. 
During his ministry two thousand one hundred and thirty eight 
persons were baptized, and seven bunds ed andeighty four admitted 
‘members of the church. 
Dr. Appleton was as venerable for -his,piety as for his years. 
His whole character:was patr larchal. In-his dress,:in-his manners, 
in his conversation, in his ministry, he resembled the puritan min- 
asters, who first.settled New England. He lived from the close of 
one century to near the close ofanother, and he brought down with 
thim the habits.of former.times. His natural temper was cheer- 
ful, but his habitual deportment was grave. Early consecrated to 
God, and having a fixed predilection for the ministry, by the union 
_ of good sense with deep seriousness, of enlightened zeal with con- 
‘summate prudence, he was happily fitted forthe:pastoral office. 
‘He preached with great plainness and with primitive simplicity. 
In order to accommodate his discourses to the meanest capacity 
she frequently borrowédysimilitudes:from familiar, sometimes from 
wulgar objects; but‘his application“of them was so pertinent and 
this utterance so solemn, as to suppress levity and:silence criticism. 
Weeply sensible of the fallen state, of man, he admiredthe wisdom, 
sholiness, and:mercy, which are displayed:in, the plan ,of redemp- 
‘tion through:aglorious,Savior. . From the abundance of,his,heart, 
jfilled with the love of God, he spake,with: such, fervor, : as was fit- 
‘ted to inspire:his:hearers with pious sentiments and affections. 4 
‘He possessed.the learning of -his time... ¥ he, scriptures, | he read, 
in the originals. His exposition, preached, in.course on. the sab- 
‘bath, comprehended the -whele new .testament, the ‘prophecy of 
Asaiah, and some of the other:prophets. It. was chiefly designed to 
‘promote practical piety ; but.on.the;prophetical:parts.he discover- 
ed a continued attention, extent of reading, and depth of research, 
»which come to'the share:of but very ‘few. ‘In his preaching he 
‘carefully availed himself of «special occurrences, and his discours- 
-es on such occasions *were peculiarly solemn and,;impressive. 
~With the;fidelity and.plainness, 6f\a.christian,minister,,he, admin- 
‘istered reproofs and admonitions, and maintained with parental ten- 
ederness and pastoral authority the discipline of ‘the church. By 
his desire a committee was appointed, and continued for, many 
“years, for inspecting the manners of ,professing christians. So 
great was the ascendency,, which he gained over his people by his 
ediscretion and moderation, by his, condescension and benevolence, 
i yelceaaity and piety, that they regarded his counsels as .aracu- 
ar. 
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In controversial and difficult cases he was often applied te 
for advice at ecclesiastical councils. Impartial yet pacific, firm yet 
conciliatory, he was peculiarly qualified for a counsellor, and in — 
that character he materially contributed to the unity, the peace, 
and order of the churches. Withthe wisdom of the serpent he 
happily united the innocence of the dove. In his religious princi- 
- ples he was a Calvinist, as were ail his predecessors in the minis- 
try, Hooker, Stone, Shepard, Mitchel, Oakes, Gookin, and Brat- 
tle. But towards those of different principles he was candid and 
catholic. 

His own example enforced the duties, which he enjoined upon 
others. He was humble, meek, and benevolent. He was ready 
at all times to relieve the distressed, and through life he devoted a 
tenth part of his whole income to pious and charitable uses. He 
was ever a firm friend to the civil and religious liberties of man- 
kind, and was happy in living to see the establishment of peace and 
independence in his native land. © He deserves honorable re- 
membrance for his exertions to send the gospel to the Indians. 
Under his many heavy trials he was submissive andpatient. When 
his infirmities had in a great measure terminated his usefulness, 
he expressed his desire to depart andbe with Christ. He at length 
calmly resigned his spirit into the hands of its Redeemer. 

His publications are the following ; the wisdom of God in the 

redemption of man, 17283; a sermon at the artillery election, 
1733 ; on evangelical and saving repentance, 1741; discourses on 
Romans vill. 14, 1743 ; funeral sermons occasioned by the death 
-of president Leverett, 1724; of the honorable Francis Foxcroft, 
- 1728; of president Wadsworth, 1737; of reverend John Han- 
cock, 1752; of the honorable Spencer Phips, 1757; of Henry 
Flynt, esq. 1760; of reverend Dr. Wigglesworth, 1765; of 
president Holyoke, 1769 ; sermons at the ordination of reverend 
Josiah Cotton, 1728 ; of reverend John Sergeant, 1735; of rev- 
erend John Sparhawk, 1736; of reverend Matthew Bridge, 1746; 
of reverend O. Peabody jun. 1750; of reverend Stephen Badger, 
1753; asermonat the general election, 1742; at the convention 
of ministers, 1743 ; two discourses on a fast for public calamities, 
Particularly for the destruction of the court house, 1748; on the 
difference between a leeal and evangelical justification, 1749; at 
the Boston lecture, 1763 ; against profane swearing, 17653; a 
thanksgiving sermon for the conquest of Canada, 1760 ; forthe re- 
peal of the stamp act, 1766 — Holmes’ history of Cambridge ;- Col- 
' dections of the hist. society, vii. 37, ‘9-63 5 x. 158; American he- 
vald, Feb. 23,1784; Indehendent chronicle, March 4, 1784. 

ARCHDALE (Joun), governor of Carolina, was appointed to 
this office by the proprietors, after lord Ashley had declined ac- 
cepting it. He arrived-in the summer of 1695. ‘The settlers re~ 
ceived him with universal joy. The colony had been in much confu- 
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sion, but order was now restored. ‘The assembly was called, and the 
governor by the discreet use of his extensive powers settled almost ev- 
ery public concern to the satisfaction of the people. The price of lands 
and the form of conveyances were settled by law. Magistrates 
were appointed for hearing all causes, and determining all differ- 
ences between the settlers and the Indians. Public roads were or- 
dered to be made and water passages cut. The planting of rice, which 
has since become the great source of the opulence of Carolina, was 
introduced. A captain of a vessel from Madagascar on his way to 
Great Britain anchored off Sullivan’s island and made a present to 
the governor of a bag of seed rice, which he had brought from the 
east. This rice the governor divided among some of his friends, 
who agreed to make an experiment. The success equalled their 
expectation, and from this small beginning arose nie staple com- 
modity of Carolina. 

He continued, it is believed, but five or six years in his government, 
After his return to London, he published a work entitled, a new de- 
scription of that fertile and pleasant province of Carolina with a 
brief account of its discovery, settling, and the government there- 
of to this time, with several remarkable passages during my time, 
1707. - Holmes’ annals, ii. 25, 26; Hewatt, 1.119, 129——131. 

ARGAL (SamvE.), deputy governor of Virginia, came to that 
colony in 1609 to trade and to fish for sturgeon. The trade was 
in violation of the laws ; but as the wine and provisions, which he. 
brought, were much wanted, his conduct was connived at, and he 
continued to make voyages for his own advantage and in the ser- 
vice of the colony. In 1613 he arrived at the island, now called 
Mount Desart, in the District of Maine, for the purpose of fishing, 
and having discovered a settlement of the French, which was made 
- two years before, he immediately attacked it and took most of the 
settlers prisoners. Gilbert de Thet, a jesuit father, was killed in 
- the engagement. This was the commencement of hostilities be- 
_tween the French and English colonists in America. Captain. Ar- 
gal soon afterwards sailed from Virginia to Acadie and destroyed 
the French settlements of St. Croix and Port Royal. The pretext 
for this hostile expedition in time of peace was the encroachment 
of the French on the rights of the English, which were founded on 
the prior discovery of the Cabots. Argal on his return subdued 
the Dutch settlement at Hudson’s river. In 1614 he went to Eng- 
Jand and returned in 1617 as deputy governor. On his arrival he 
found the public buildings at James Town fallen to decay, the mar- 
ket place and streets planted with tobacco, and the people of the 
colony dispersed in places, which they thought best adapted for 
cultivating that pernicious weed. To restore prosperity to the 
colony captain eye introduced some severe regulations. He 
pralieted all trade or familiarity with the Indians. Teaching 
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‘them the use of arms was a crime to be punished by death. ‘He 
ordered, that all goods should be sold at an advance of 25 per cents 
and fixed the price of tobacco at three shillings per pound. None 
could sell er buy it at adifferent price under the penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment. No man-was permitted to fire a gun, be- 
fore a new supply of ammunition, except.in self defence, on pain 
of a year’s slavery. Absence from church on sundays or holidays - 
was punished by confinement for the night and one week’s slavery 
‘to the colony, and on a repetition of the offence the punishment was 
increased. — 

The rigorous execution of these laws rendered him sic in 
the colony, and the report of his tyranny and his depredations upoR 
the revenues of the company reaching England, it was determined 
to recalthhim. Lord Delaware was directed to send him home to 
answer the charges brought against him ; but as his lordship did 
not reach Virginia, being summoned away from life while on his 
passage, the fetter tohim fell into the hands of Argal. ‘Perceiving 


. from it-that‘the fine harvest, which now occupied him, would be 


soon ended, he redoubled his industry. ‘He multiplied his acts of 
“injustice,. and'before the arrival of anew governor in 1619 set sail 
in a vessel}, loaded with his effects. He was the partner in trade 
of the earl of Warwiek, and ‘by this connexion was enabled to de- 
fraud the company of the restitution, which they had aright to ex- 
pect. ‘Nothing more is known of Argal, except that in 1620 the 
commanded a ship of war‘in an expedition against the’ Algermes; 
and-that in 1623 he was knighted by‘king James. 

His character, like that of most,who were concerned in the gov- 
ernment of ‘Virginia, is differently drawn ; by some he.is repre- 
sented as agood mariner, a-‘man of public spirit, active, industrious, 
careful to provide forthe people, and to‘keep them constantly-em- 
ployed; and by others he is described as negligent of the public 
‘business, selfish, rapacious, passionate, arbitrary, and cruel, push- 
ang ‘his-unfighteous gains in every way of extortion and oppression. 
He was, without question, a-man of talents and art,for he-so foil- 
ed and-perplexed the company, that-they were never able to:bring 
‘him-to any account or punishment.—Belknafi’s biog. ii. 51—63 ; 
Holmes’ annals, i. 179,191; Smith ; Stith ; nea: y eb 1. 
‘56, 107. 

ARNOLD ‘(Beneprcr), a major: i tobe? in the pasties a’ 
‘my, and infamous for deserting the cause of his country, was early 
«chosen captain of a volunteer company in New Haven, Connecticut, 
where-he lived. After/hearingof the battle of Lexington he im- 
mediately marched with his company for the American head st 
‘tersy and reached Cambridge April 29, 1775. 

He immediately waited on the Massachusetts committee of safe- 
“ty and ‘informed them of the defenceless state of 'T iconderoga. 
The committee appointed hima colonel, and commissioned him to 
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#aise four hundred men, and to take that fortress. He proceeded: 
directly to Vermont, and when he arrived at Castleton was attends 
éd by one servant only.. Here he joined colonel Allen, and on May 
10th the fortress was taken. 

In the fall of 1775 he was sent by the commander in chief to 
penetrate through the wilderness of the District of Maine into Ca- 
nada. On the 16th. of September he commenced his march with 
about one thousand men, consisting of New England infantry, some 
volunteers, acompany of artillery, and three companies of rilemen:. 
Otte division was obliged to return, or it would have perished by 
hunger. After sustaining almost incredible hardships he in six 
weeks arrived at Point Levi, opposite te Quebec. The appear- 
ance of an army, emerging from the wilderness, threw the city in- 
to the giréatest consternation. In this mement of surprise Arnold 
might probably have become master of the place, but the small 
erafts and boats in the river were removed out of his reach. 

Ft seems-that his,approach was not altogether unexpected. He 
had imprudently, a number of days before, sent forward a letter to: 
a friend by an Indian, who betrayed him. A delay of several days. 
on account of the difficulty of passing the river was inevitable, and 
the critical moment was lost. 

On the 14th of November he crossed the St. Lawrence in the 
night ; and, ascending the precipice, which Wolfe had chmbed 
before him, formed his small corps on the height near the memo- 
rable plainsof Abraham. With only about seven hundred men, 
one third of whose muskets had been rendered useless in the march 
through the wilderness, success.could not be expected. After pa- 
rading some days on the heights near the town, and sending two 
flags to summon the inhabitants, he retired to Point aux Trembles, 
twenty miles above Quebec, and there waited the arrival of Mont- 
gomery, who joined him on the first of December. The city was. 
immediately besieged, but ‘the best measures had been taken for 
its defence. ‘On the morning of the last day. of the year an assault 
‘was made on the one side of the city by Montgomery, who was kill-. 
ed. At the same time colonel Arnold, at the head of about three 
hundred and fifty men, made a desperate attack on the opposite side. 
Advancing with the utmost intrepidity along the St. Charlesthrough — 
‘a narrow path, exposed ‘to ah incessant fire of grape shot and mus- 
‘ketry, as he epproached the first barrier he received a musket balk 
in the le, which shattered the bone ; and he: was carried off to the 
‘camp. Though the attack was unsuccessful, the blockade of Que- 
‘bec was continued till May 1776, when the army, which was in ne 
‘condition to risk an assault, was removed to a more defensible 
‘position. Arnold was: compelled to relinquish one post after- 
another, till the 18th of June, when he quitted Canada. After this 
period he exhibited great bravery in the command of the Americar: 
figet on lake Champlain.. 
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In August 1777 he slides fort Schuyler under the command. 
of colonel Gansevoort, which was invested by colonel St. Leger 
with an army of from fifteen to eighteen hundred men. In the 
battle near Stillwater, September the nineteenth, he conducted him- 
self with his usual intrepidity, being engaged incessantly for four 
hours. In the action of October the seventh, after the British had 
been driven into the lines, Arnold presséd forward and under a 
tremendous fire assaulted the works throughout their whole extent 
from right to left. The intrenchments were at length forced, and 
with a few men he actually entered the works ; but his horse be- 
ing killed, and he himseli badly wounded in the leg, he found it ne- 
cessary to withdraw, and as it was now almost dark to desist from. 
the attack. 
~~ Being rendered unfit for active service in consequence of his 
wound, after the recovery of Philadelphia he was appointed to the 
‘command of the American garrison. When he entered the city, 
he made. the house of governor Penn, the best house in the city, 
his head quarters. This he furnished in a very costly manner, and 
lived far beyond his income. He had wasted the plunder, which 
he had seized at Montreal in his retreat from Canada ; and at Phi- 
ladelphia he was determined to make new acquisitions. He laid 
his hands on every thing in the city, which could be considered as 


_the property of those, who were unfr iendly to the cause of his coun- 


try. He was charged with oppression, extortion, and enormous 
charges upon the public in his accounts, and with applying the pub- 
lic money and property to hisown private use. Such was his cen- 


‘duct, that he drew upon himself the odium of the inhabitants not 
; only of the city, but of the province in general. He was engaged 


in trading speculations and had shares 1 in several privateers, but was 


_unsuccessful. 


From the judgment of the commissioners, who had been. ap- 


| ‘pointed to inspect his accounts, and who had rejected above. half 
_ the amount of his demands, he appealed to Congress 5 and they ap- 
| pointed a committee of their own body to examine and settle the 


business. . The committee confirmed the report of the commis- 
sioners, and thought they hadallowed him more, than he had any 
right to expect or demand. _ By these disappointments he became 
irritated and he gave full scope to his resentment.. His invectives 


against congress were not less violent, than those, which he had be- 


fore thrown out against the commissioners. He was however soon 
obliged to abide the judgment of a court martial upon. the charges, 
exhibited against him by the executive of Pennsylvania, and he was 


| sub jected to the mortification of receiving a reprimand from Wash- 
| Angton. His trial commenced in June 17 78, but such were the de- 
lays oc scasioned by the movements of the army, that it was not con- 


cluded until the 26th of J anuary 1779.. The sentence of a repri- 
mand was approved by congress, and was soon afterwards carricd 
inte execution. 
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Such was the humiliation, to which general Arnold ‘was reduce 
ed in consequence of yielding to the temptations of pride and van- 
ity, and indulging himself in the pleasures of a sumptuous table 
and expensive equipage. 

From this time probably his proud spirit revolted from the cause 
of America. He turned his eyes to. West Point'as an acquisition, 
which would give value to treason, while its loss would inflict a 
mortal wound on his former friends. He addressed himself to the 
delegation. of New York, in which state his reputation was pecul- 
iarly high, and a member of congress from this state recommend- 
ed him to Washington for the service, which he desired. | But this. 
request could not be immediately complied with. ‘The same ap- 
plication to the commander in chief was made not long afterwards 
through general Schuyler. Washington observed, that as there 
was a prospect of an active campaign he should be gratified with 
the aid of general Arnold in the field, but intimated at the same 
time, that he should receive the appointmentr equested, if it should 
be more pleasing to him. 

Arnold without discovering much solicitude repaired to-camp in 
the beginning of August, and renewed in person the solicitations, 
which had been before indirectly made. He was now offered the 
command of the left wing of the army, which was advancing’ a- 
gainst New York, but he declined it under the pretext, that in con- 
sequence of his wounds, he was unable to perform the active duties” 
of the field. Without a suspicion of his patriotism he was invest- 
ed ‘with the command of West Point. Previously to his soliciting 
this. station, he had in a letter to colonel Rebinson signified his 
change of principles and his wish to restore himself to the favor 
of his prince by some signal proof of his repentance. This let- 
ter opened to him a correspondence with sir Henry Clinton, the: 
object of which was to concert the means of putting the impor- 
tant post, which he commanded, into the possession of the British 
general. 

His plan, it is believed, was to have drawn the greater part of 
his army without the works under the pretext of fighting the 
enemy inthe defiles, and to have left unguarded a designated pass, 
through which the assailants might securely appreach and surprise 
the. fortress. His troops he intended to place, so that they would | 

be compelled to surrender, or be cut in pieces. But just as his 
scheme was ripe for execution the wise _Disposer of events, who 
so often and so remarkably interposed in favor of the American 
cause, blasted his designs. 

lajor André, after his detection, was permitted to send a mese 

sage to Arnold to give him notice of his danger; and the traitor 

found opportunity to escape on board the Vulture on the 25th of 

September, 1780, a few hours before the return of Washington, 

who had been absent ona journey to Hartford, Connecticut. It is 
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ba ete ound. it necessat'y to nike, sine fase a das he 

a ent of; his. new v friends, With eae et a affarin spe 

sriied HecemeNstL to his ‘stan ard, he * pu atish ed” an aaa eG. 
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conduct... He had Sees the d field’ He ' 
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‘This ;was followed in about a fortnight by a proclamation, ad- 
‘dressed ce to the officers and soldiers of the continental army, “who 
have the real interest of their country.at heart, and who are deter- 
thined to be no longer the tools and dupes of congress ‘or of 
France.” To induce the American officers and soldiers to desert 
the CAUSE, which they had embraced, he represented that the corps: 
of cavalry and infantry, which he was authorized to raise, would 
be upon the same footing with the other troops in the British 
service ; ; that he should with pleasure advance those, whose valor’ 
he had witnessed; and that the private men, who joined him,, 
should receive a bounty of three guineas each, besides payment: at 
the full value for horses, arms, and accoutrements. His object, 
was the peace, liberty, and safety of America. ‘ You are promised 
liberty,” he exclaims, “ butis there an indiyidual in the enjoyment 
of it saving your oppressors! Who among you dare speak or 
write what he thinks against the tyranny, which has robbed you of 
your property, imprisons your persons, drags you to the field of 
hattle, and is daily deluging your. country with your blood ??”— 

« What,” he exclaims again, “ is. America now but a land of wid- 
OWS, orphans, and beggars ? As to you, who have been soldiers “in 
the continental army, can you at this day want evidence, that the 
funds of your country are exhausted, or that the managers have 
applied them to their private uses? In either case you surely: can 
no longer continue in,their service with honor or advantage. Yet 
you have hitherto been their supporters in that -cruelty,* whith 
with equal indifference to yours as well as to the labor and blood 
of others, is devouring a country, that from the moment you ie 
their colors will be redeemed from their tyranny.” 
hese proclamations did not produce the effect designed, and in 
all the. hardships, sufferings, and irritations of the war’ Arnold 
emains the solitary instance of an American officer, who aban. 
Fa the side first.embraced in the contest, and turned his sword 
upon his former companions in arms. 

He was soon dispatched by sir Henry Clinton to make a diver- 
sion in Virginia. With about seventeen hundred men he arrived 
in the. Chesapeak i in J january 1781, and being supported by such a 
naval force, as was suited to the nature of the service, he committed 

extensive ravages on the rivers and along the unprotected coasts. 
‘Itis said, that while on this expedition Arnold inquired of an 
-American captain, whom he had taken prisoner, what the Ameri- 
‘cans would do with him, if he should fail into their hands.» The 
officer replied, that they would cut off his lame leg and bury it 
with the honors of war, and hang the remainder of his: body i in 
gibbets. 
_~ After his recal from Virginiahe conducted an expedition agairst 
his native state of Connecticut. He took fort Trumbull Sépte m- 
ber the sixth with inconsiderable loss. On the other side of the 
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harborlientenant-colonel-Eyre, who..commandedyaniother; detach. 
ment, made amassault, on: fort | Griswold; and. with,,the greatest 
-difficulty.entered;the works... An officer of ‘the.conquering troops 
aakeds who commanded, +, “I. didy”)answered,.colonel. Ledyard; 
“-but.you do now,’ and presented jhim, his, sword, which was;in- 
stantly, plunged into. his-own- bosom.» A, merciless slaughter-com+ 
menced:upon the: brave garrison, who had,,ceased/to, resist, aantil 
the greater part wereveither killed or wounded: Afterdburning;th¢ 
town and the stores, which were in it, and thus thickening the laue 
rels, with which, his jalan atone fil Arnold returned -to. New 
York.imeight days. soy, ivth yd besestquel axvwen 
. From. the cesmdvelates rH war till his. ‘dpats general. Arnoldres 
sided chiefly in, England. ....He died: in Gloucester place; Londons 
June)14,.1801.,.His character: presents little, tolybe, -commended. 
His daring courage- may, indeed: excitejadmiration:; but pit; awas.a, 
courage without:reflection.and »withont principle. He ought-brave+ 
ly for his, cowntry:and he. bled:;im:;her-cause.;, but his.country,owed 
him no returns.of gratitude, -for,{his; subsequent! conduct, proveds 
that he had no. honest regard.to,her interests, but was.governed by 
selfish considerations,, His progress from self indulgence to.trea+ 
son was. easy and rapid... He was vain and luxurious, and to, gratify 
his. gidtly, desires. he, aust resort) 40; meanness, dishonesty, and-ex- 
tortion.:);, These vices. brought with them, disgrace 5 33 and the con- 
tempt,,,into Which he fell,,awakened,,a. spirit,of revenge, and left 
him) to;,the unrestrained , influence of shis;,cypidity -and ,passiony 
Thus from. the high, fame, to. which his bravery. had elevated.him, 
he descended into infamy: ..Fhus too.he furnished. new evidence 
of, the infatuation of the omnes mind in attaching such value to the: 
veputation, of a. soldiery. which; may be obtained while jhe heart is, 
unsound.and every moral sentiment is entirely depraved. ! 
register for \781, 37—~49,73, ;) Marshall? 8, life. of - Washingtonsiv,, 
271-290. ;..Warren’s history, of the, American, war ; Holmes’ annaléy 
il. 3405. 460 3 Stedman, i 1, 1385, 336) 5. li. 247 3, Gordony lio 3,) 128; 
165, 463. 9,111,480 5, 1v.,1, A5,., 178.5 meng MUSEUMy IX~ 1 4A 96 hol 
ASHLEY (Jonarmay)- minister of, Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
was graduated at Yale college in 1730; .and.was ordained in. 1738. 
He died in.1780 in,the. 68th. year, of, his. age. He. possessed a 
strong and: discerning mind and, lively imagination, and was a/pun- 
gent and .energetic. preacher.,, He proclaimed the doctrines of 
grace with a pathos, which was,the effect, not merely ef his.assent to 
their divine authority, but of a,deep,sense and lively.view of their 
importance and excellency.—He. published , a sermon on ‘Nisible 
saints, vindicating Mr. Stoddard’s. sentiments .respecting. church 
membership ; a sermon at the-ordination of reverend John Norton, 
Deerfield, 1741; the great duty. of charity, a sermon, Bostony,17425 
a aad to William, ont ilapitivisrasigi captive, 6th eds 2248. 
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He published a cetitury sermon; 1801, anda’ volume of ‘sermons 


on-regenération Connecticut evany magazine} iv. 9) 20799". 


-BACKUS (Isa ac),\0 distinguished baptist’ minister 6f Massaé 
chusetts, was born at Norwich in Connecticut, January the twenti- 
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eth,1724,.. In 1741; a year memorable for the. revival of religions, 
which» took place through this country, his attention; was . first, 
arrested by the concerns of another world, and he was brought, as, 
he believed, to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus.. In, 
'1746 he commenced preaching the gospel, and April 13, 1748 he, 
was ordained: first minister of a.congregational: church; in Titicut 
precinct, in the town: of Middleborough, ‘Massachusetts. This, 
society was formed in February 1743 in consequence of disputes, 
with regard to the settlement of a minister. The members of At; 
wished for a minister of different sentiments from the man, who. 
was settled, and as they could not obtain a dismission from the, 
church by an ecclesiastical council, at the end of five years they. 
withdrew without this sanction, and formed a church by themselyes. 
in February 1748. Mr. Backus was soon ordained their minister, 
The society, however, was not permitted now to rest impeacey for, 
they were taxed with the other inhabitants of the town for the. 
purpose of building a new.meeting house for the first church...» 
_In1749 a number of the members of Mr. Backus’ church altered 
their sentiments with regard to baptism, and obtained an exemp-. 
tion from the congregational tax 5 and he at length united with 
them in opinion. He was baptized by immersion in August 1751. 
For. some years afterwards he held communion with those, »who 
were baptized in infancy, but perceiving that this implied an 
acknowledgment, that baptism by sprinkling was valid, which he 
could not admit, he withdrew from this intercourse with christians. 
of other denominations, | A. baptist church was formed January 
16, 1756, and he was installed its pastor June 23 of the same year, 
by, ministers from Boston and. Rehoboth.; In this relation he 
continued through the remainder of his life. He died November 
10,1806, in the 60th year. of his ministry and the 83d year of 
his age. He had been enabled to preach until the spring before 
his death, when he experienced a paralytic stroke, which deprived, 
him of speech, and of the use of -his limbs. a 
Mr. Backus was a plain, evangelical .preacher. His sermons 
were stored with scripture truths. To his. exertions the baptist 
churches in America owe not a little of their present flourishin: 
condition.” He was ever a zealous friend to the equal rights of 
christians. When the congress met at Philadelphia in, 1774, he 
‘was sent as an agent from the baptist churches of the Warren. 
association to support their claims to the same equal liberties, 
which ought to be given to every denomination, On the 14th of 
October he had a conference with the Massachusetts delegation 
and others, at which he contended only for the same privileges, 
which were given to the churches in Boston ; and he received 
the promise, that the rights of the baptists should be regarded. 
On his return, as a report had preceded him, that he had been 
attempting to break up the union of the colonies, he addressed 
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atiuinber of piéces in thé newspapers on the principles of toleration, 
&¢. and 4 number of’ sermons and’ tracts, whose titles have not 
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’ Little canbe said in commendation of !this church history of 
New England. “Tt ¢ontain’ indeed’ a'great many facts, for which 
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the public is indebted to the patient industry of the writer, and it 
must bea very valuable work to the baptists, as it presents a minute 
account of almost every church of that denomination in New Eng- 
land. But these facts are combined without much attention to the 
connexion, which ought to subsist between. them, and the author 
shows himself too much under the influence of the zeal of party. 
Yet he seems to have been a pious, good man... He adhered to the 
great religious principles of the fathers of New England, and con- 
tended earnestly for what are called the doctrines of the reformation. 
He embraced from his heart the calvinistic construction of the 
scriptures. A few months before his death he wrote toa friend, 
“ when God first called me:to preach the gospel, he said, my grace 
is sufficient for thee ; and I have ever found it so.”— Massa. bapitigt 
isstonary magazine, i..287, 288 ; Backus’ church history, iil. 139— 
141; Backus’ abridgment, 209, 2 214, en WE 
BACON (NATHANIEL), an insurgent in Vir ginia, was educated 
at the Inns of court in England, and after his:arrival in this country 
was chosen a member of the council. . He was a young man of 
fine accomplishments, of an interesting countenance, and..of 
impressive eloquence. The trade with the Indians. in 167 6. being 
somewhat interrupted, the people complained, and were disposed 
to throw the blame upon the government. These murmurings 
were echoed by Bacon, and while he complimented the people, for 
their discernment of the causes of their troubles, he suggested th: t 
better measures might be adopted, andthat he could open again, th 
avenues totrade. He proposed tolead them against the Indians Sy ‘he 
ears of the multitude were soothed by_ his promises , and delighte 
with his or atory,.and they unanimously elected him their genere 
He sent for,a commission to governor Berkeley, but was ordered to 
dismiss his men with the threat of otherwise being declared a reby 
Intoxicated with the command given him, Bacon soon afterwards 
marched to James Town at the head of six hundred yolunteers,.a d 
presented himself at the door of the house, i in which the assem mb y 
was sitting, and offered his claims for the commission, which he d = 
sired. The governor refused to .consent, to. any - of his, demanc Sy . 
and bared his breast.to the insurgents, telling, them, to pr oceed. to 
violence, if their courage would permit them, But the. assembly, 
the members of which were less firm, prepared. a commission, con- 
stituting Bacon general of the forces, and with much difficulty per- 
suaded the governor to sign it. As soon, however, as the new gen- 
eral had removed to such a distance, as to. enable the assembly. to 
deliberate in safety, the governor, was directed. to issue a a proclam - 
tion against Bacon, declaring him a rebel, and ‘requiring. his follow- 
ers to surrender him, and disperse t themselves. Instead of ‘obeying 
this order they muarthent back to James Town, and 1 obliged th eg ovy- 
ernor to flee... Bacgn soon called a convention, and. it was agreed to 
require of the people a new oath of obedience te the general, and un- 
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der pretence of the governor’s abdication he issued writs for a new 
assembly. ' A civil war now commenced, and several skirmishes 
took place, in°which a number of persons were killed. One of 
‘Bacon’s captains burned James Town, and the country was threat- 
ened with the greatest evils; when, i in the midst of these increasing 
calamities, Bacon died suddenly i in January 1677. Peace and order 
‘were soon afterwards restored. | This rebellion*cost the colony one 
hundred thousand pounds, and it gave the colonists an instructive 
lesson en the advantages of obedience to Jaw.—Keith’s hist. of Vire 
Binia, 156—162;° Holmes’ annals, i. 436 ; Chalmers, 1. 332—335 5 
Beverly, 105; Wynne, ii. 222,223; Marshall, i. 198-—201.'° © 

* “BAILY (Jouwn), an excellent minister in Boston, was born Feb. 

24, 1644 in Lancashire, England. From his’ earliest years his 
mind seems ‘to have been impressed by the truths of religion. 
While he was yet very young, his mother one day persuaded him 
to lead the devotions of the Baily When his father, who was a 
very dissolute man, heard of it; his heart was touched with a sense 
of his sin in the neglect of this duty; and he became afterwards an 
eminent christian. 

After having been carefully instructed in -elaseicul learning, he 
commenced preaching the gospel about thé age of 22. He soon 
went to Ireland, where by frequent labors he much injured his 
health, which was never perfectly restored. He spent about 14 
years of his life at Limerick, and was exceedingly blessed in’ his 
exertions to turn men from darkness to light. He was governed 
by the single desire of promoting the glory of his master in ad- 
yancing the interests of holiness. Yet, while in this place as well 
as previously, he was persecuted by men, who were contending for 
form and ceremony in violation of the precepts and the spirit of the 
gospel. 

While he was a young man he often travelled far by night: to 
: enjoy the ordinances of the gospel, privately administered in dis- 

‘senting congregations, and for this presumptuous offence he was 
Sometimes thrown into Lancashire jail. 

As soon as he began to pr each, his fidelity was tried, and he suf- 
fered imprisonment because in hisjconscience he could not conform 
to the established church. 

While at Limerick a deanery was offered him, if he would con- 
form, with the promise of a bishopric upon the first vacancy. But 
erie worldly things, when they came in competition with 

to his Savior and the purity of divine worship, he rejected the 
offer in true disinterestedness and elevation of spirit. But neither. 
this proof, that he was intent on higher objects than this world pre- 
sents, nor the blamelessness of his life, nor the strong hold, which 
he had in the affections of his acquaintance, could preserve him 
from again suffering the ager of imprisofiment, while the pa= 
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pists in the neighborhood enjoyed liberty and countenance. When he 
was before the judges, he said to them, “if Thad been drinking, and 
gaming, and carousing at a tavern, with my, company,.my lords, [ 
presume that would not have procured my, being thus treated as an, 
offender... Must praying to,God, und preaching of Christ with a 
company of christians, who are peaceable and inoffensive and as 
serviceable to his majesty and the, goyernment as, any of his sub- 
jects ; must this be a greater crime ‘”?, The. recorder, answered, 
“ we will have you to know it is a greater,crime.’” His flock of- 
ten fasted and prayed for his release,; but he was discharged on 
this condition only, that he should depart from the country within 
a limited time, be iy vechdbual ; elk 
He came to, New England about the year. 1683, and continued. 
near 14 years his benevolent attempts. to teach his, fellow men the 
way to heaven... He died at Boston. Dec. 16,1697... . : 


beginning of every chapter, *tis good to, say, Lord, open my eyes, 
that I may, see wonders. out of thy law.t And when we, shut, it up, 
to say, I have seen an end of all perfection, but thy law is exceed- 
ing broad. _O how terrible are the threatenings, how precious are 


the promises, howserious are the precepts, how deep. are, the /pro- 
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tion, and in ascribing to the righteousness of Christ man’s justifica- 
tion.” 

In his last sickness he suffered under a complication of disorders ; 
but he did not complain. His mind was soothed in dweiling upon 
the sufferings of his Savior. At times he was agitated with fears, tho’ 
they had not re spect, as he said, so much to the -end, as to what 
hé might meet in the way. His last words were, speaking of Christ, 
©, what shall I say ? He is altogether lovely. His glorious an- 
gels are come forme!” He then closed his eves; and his spirit 
passed into eternity. He published man’s chief end to glorify God, 
a sermon preached at Watertown, 1689:—Middleton’s biographia 
evangelica, iv. 101105 ; Nonconformist’s memorial, 1. 331—335 ; 
Mather’s funeral sermon ; Magnalia, it. 224—238, 

BALDWIN (Estnezer), minister of Danbury, Connecticut, 
Was graduated at Yale college in 1763, and was tutor in that sem- 
inary from 1766 to 1770. He was‘ordained as successor of the 
reverend Mr. Warner and Mr. White, September 19, 1770, and 

. died suddenly October 1, 1776, aged'31 years. He was a man of 
gteat talents and learning, a constant and unwearied student, grave 
in’ manners, andan able Supporter of the’soutid doctrines of the gos- 
pel. He left a legacy of about 300 pounds to his society, which is 
appropriated to the support of religion. Robbins’ century sermon, 

“BALDWIN (Asranam), president of the university of Georgia 
and a distinguished statesman, was graduated at Yale college in 
1772, and was afterwards tutor in that seminary from 1775 to 1779, 
one the #éreral system ‘of education through the state of Geor- 

wh as adoptéd by the legisiature i'“1785, he was plaiced’at the 
‘head of it. He was a member of the grand convention, which held 
‘its'session from May 25, to September 17,1787, and framed the 
“constitution of the United States’ To ‘that instrument his name 
fis affixed as oné of the deputies from Georgia: He was afterwards 
‘Asenator from this state’ in the “councils of the nation. He died 
at Washington inthe beginnins of March 1607” 

BANISTER (Joun), a botanist of Virginia, was an English- 

-yaan, who settled in that province toward the latter end of the sev- 
“enteentli century. He devoted himself to the investigation of the 
“plants of that part of América: “He collected and descrilsed plants; 

“and dréw thé figures of the raré speciés:' “He become a victim to 

“his favorite pursuit In one of his exetirsions he fell from the rocks 
“and perished. © His bétanical friends’ did honor to his memory by 

ofa a plant of the decandrows’ class Banisteria Miller's retros- 
ty ital.” 

$ ARCLAY (Blew y; ips. ), an p éplsedpal clergyman in New 

was a native of Albany; ‘and réceived a Tiberal edie ation at 

. llcae ltegé, wliere he was graduated in 1734, Soon aficr leaving 

¢ ee he went to Engiand, whee lie received oiders inthe: church, 
and was appointed mmissionuty to the Mohawk Indians. | Having 
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served im this capacity for some years with but littke success 
he was called to the city of New York, and appointed rector 
of Trinity church. In this respectable station he continued till his 
death; which took place in 1765.—Miller’s retrospect, il, 356. | | 
-BARD (Joun), alearned IRS was born in Burlington, New 
Jersey, Feb. 1, 1716. His father, Peter Bard Esq; who was a na- 
tive of Seas came to Marylandin 1703 as a merchant, whence he - 
soon after removed to New Jersey, in which colony he was for ma- 
ny«yearsa\ member of the council anda judge of the supreme. 
court. 15 er HY 
»Mr. Bard received his early education under the care of Mr./An-.. 
nanof Philadelphia, one of the most eminent teachers on.the con- 
tinent. Having evinced a predilection for the study of physic, he 
was at the age of seventeen or eighteen bound an apprentice to the 
celebrated Dr. Kearsely, with whom he continued till 1737. He > 
now: engaged in business, and soon acquired a large share of prac- 
tice, and became much respected. In 1743 he was induced by ur- 
gent applications from New York te remove to that city to supply 
the loss of several eminent physicians. Here he continued till with- 
inafew months of his death. In the year 1795, when the yellow 
fever had put to flight-a number of physicians, who. were in the 
meridian of life, the veteran Dr. Bard, though verging: towards his 
eightieth year, remained at his post.. He did not relinquish his ats 
tendance upon his patients till May 1798, when he removed:to;his ! 
estate at Hyde Park,;near Poughkeepsie... Here he:continuedin the: 
enjoyment of perfect health, till-he felt a paralytic sttoke,which ine 
a fewodayscoccasionced his death... He ‘died Mesah: 30, 1799, ur thes 
eighty: fourthyear of his age. risvbe snnoe bawiso 
SDr..Bard was eminent in his profession, ren hia: practice: WAS VE<! i 
ry.extensive: >| Soon afterthe close of the war-with’ Great: Britains 
upon: the reestablishment of the medical society of the state of New! 
York, he was elected its president, and he was placed imthe chair for” 
six-or seven successive years. He possessed-a:singulan ingenuity ~ 
and. quickness in discriminating diseases; yet he did not presump-!? 
tuously ‘confide in his penetration, but was remarkably particular ims 
‘his inquiries into the circumstances: of the sick.) Ever desirous of / 
removing the disorders, to which the human frame: is subjecty! his 
anxiety and attention were not diminished, when called.to visit thee 
indigent, from, whom he -could; not | expect, compensations» diss 
conduct through his whole life was:marked' by; the. strictest honors 
and integrity. ». In conversation he was polite, affable; cheerful,;:andy 
entertaining. ; To:his pupils he wasnot only aogier ucton; but afas | 
ther. ; atl te Yeov diaz 
In:the early, part of his life he devoted attics satenticeans polite 
learning, in) which he made great) proficiency.',: He) possessed: av: 
correct and;elegant taste, and wrote with uncommon :-accuracy/and 
precision; yet either the almost complete occupation of his time . 
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by active duties, or his modesty and diffidence of his talents pres 
vented him from ever publishing 6 work.— Hardie’s biographicat 
dictionarys 

BARNARD (Jouy), minister. of Marblehedd, Massachusetts, 
was born in Boston November 6,1681.° His parents were remark- 
able for their piety; and they took particular care of his education. 
He was graduated at Harvard college in 1700. In the former part. 
of his collegial course the sudden death of two of his acquaintance 
impressed his mind and led him tothinkof his own departure from 
this world ; but the impression was soon effaced. However, before 
he left that institution he was brought to repentance, and he resolved. 
to yield himself to the commands ‘of God. In 1702:he united him- 
self to the north church in Boston under the pastoral care of the 
reverend Drs. Increase and Cotton Mather. The same year he be- 
gan to preach. In 1705 he was invited to'settle at) Yarmouth, but 
he declined accepting the invitation... He was employed for some 
time as an assistant to Dr. Colman. 

‘Being fond of active life; he was appointed by governor Dudley 
one of the chaplains, who accompanied the:army-to: Port Royal) in 
1707 to reduce that fortress.’ “In an attempt to'take a plan of the 
fort a cannon ball was fired at him; that covered him with dirt with- 
out doing him any injury. It only diverted him from his purpose. 

‘In1709 at the solicitation of captain John Wentworth, afterwards 
liutenant-governor of New Hampshire, he’sailed with him to: Bar- 
badoes and Losdon: ©While “he was in this city the affair of Dr. 
Sacheverel took place,of which he wouldoften speak. Hebecame 
acquainted with some of the famous. dissenting ministers, and:re- 
ceived some advantageous offers of settlement, if he would remain. . 
in England) He might have accompanied lord Wharton to Ireland 
as‘his chaplain, but he refused to conform’ to the articles of: thena- 
tional church. Soon after this he sen Re to seck a settlement in 
kisown country. 9° o aah alte 4 

‘Thenew north ohnechs in Bostomkt was built for him and he preached 
the dedication'sermon May °23,:1714,-expecting soon to be ordained 
according to mutual agreement}; but a more popular candidate, Mr.) 
Webb, being invited at the request of Dr..Cotton Mather, the peo-= 
ple chose him for their pastor.» Of>this transaction he could not» 


speak with calmness to ‘the day of his death: “He was ordained 


minister of Marblehead July 18;'1716,:as colleague with the'revers\. 


end Mr. Cheever.>: In 1762 he received the reverend: Mr. Whit>> 
well as his assistant.’ The last sermon which he preached, waside= 
livered January 8,:1769. He died January 24, 1770; in. the: oe pd 


ninth year of his age. 13 
Mins; Barnard ‘was eminent*for his learning and piety; and was: fa. 


er among the divines of America, “During the latter part’of. 
ife 


, when he retained'a vigor of mind sand zealuncommonat so» 
scout eescie was regarded asthe father ofthe churghesic: 
. 4 ‘<3 ' . 
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His form was remarkably erect, and he never bent under the infir- 
mities of cighty cight years. His countenance was grand, his 
mien majestic, and there was a dignity in his whole deportment. 
His presence restrained the imprudence and folly of youth, and 
when the aged:saw him, they arose and stood up. He added a know- 
ledge of the Hebrew to his other theological attainments ; he was 
well acquainted with the mathematics ; and he ‘excelled in a skill 
for naval architecture. Several draughts of his, the amusement of 
leisure hours, were commended by master ship builders. When 
he first went:to Marblehead, and for some years afterward, there 
was not. one trading vessel belonging to the town. It was through 
his. exertions, that a commercial improvement soon took place. 
Having taken great pains to learn “ the mystery of the fish trade,” 
he directed the people to. the best use, which they could make of 
the advantages of their situation. A young man was first persuad- 
ed,to senda small cargo to Barbadoes, and his success was so en- 
couraging, that the people were soon able in their own vessels to 
transport their fish to the West Indies and Europe. In 1767 there 
were thirty or forty vessels, belonging to the town, employed in the 

‘foreign, trade... When Mr. Barnard first went to Marblehead, 
there was not in the place so much as one proper pie vee nor 
mason, Nor, tailor, nor butcher. 

By prudence in the management of his affairs he acquired: con- 
siderable property, but he gave tythes of all he possessed. His 
charity wasiof a kind, which is worthy of imitation. He wasnot dis- 
posed.to|give much encouragement to commen beggars, but he 
‘sought ;out those objects of benevolent attention, who modest- 
ly hid their. wants. The poor were often fed by him, andthe 
wicdow’s heart was gladdened, while they knew not where to return 
thanks, except to the merciful Father of the wretched: In one 
kind of charity he was somewhat peculiar. » He generally support- 
ed.at school,two boys, whose parents were unable to meet: this ex- 
pense. By. his last will he gave two hundred pounds to: Harvard 
college. He leftno children. In his sickness, which terminated in 
his death, he said with tears flowing from his eyes, “my very soul — 
bleeds, when I remember: my sins; but I trust I have sincerely re- 
pented, and that God will accept me for Che sony wgsitieh Kien ay id 
eousness is my only dependance.” 

The, publications ef Mr. Barnard are’numerous sant alice: 
They show his theological knowledge; ‘and his talents as a writer. 
His style,,is plain, warm, and ‘energetic. “The doctrines, which 
he, enforces, are the same, which: were embraced by the fathers 
of, New, England. He published a sermon upon the death 
of the reverend, Mr. Curwin: of Salem, 1717 3 upon the death of 
his colleague, the reverend Mr. Cheever, 1724; ‘two discourses 
addressed, to young persons, to which is'added a sermon upon the 
earthquake, 727 ;,a volume of sermons onthe confirmation of the 
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christian religion, on compelling men to:come in, and on the saints 
victory and rewards, 1727 ; judgment, mercy, and faith the weigh- 
tier matters of the law, a sermen, 1729; on the certainty of the 
birth of Christ, 1731; election sermon, 1734; a zeal for good 
works excited and directed, a sermon, 1742 ; she imperfection of 
the creature and the excellency of the divine commandment illus- 
trated in nine sermons, 1747 ; januacelestis, or the mystery of the 
sospel in the salvation of a sinner opened and explained in several 
discourses, 1750.; a version of the psalms, 1752; a proof of Je- 
sus Christ’s being the ancient promised Messiah, a Dudleian lec- 
ture sermon, and the first one, that was published, 1756; the true 
divinity of Jesus Christ, evidenced ina discourse ata public lecture 
in Boston, 1761; a discourse had at the ordination of the reverend 
Mr. Whitwell, a charge, and.an address to the people, annexed to 
Mr.T.Barnard’s her epee sermon, 1762. His version of the psalms, - 
which he published when he was about seventy years of age, he fond- 
ly hoped would be sung in all the New England churches ; but it 
was never used beyond the limits of the town, in which it was com-. 
posed. The labors of Watts had rendered it unnecessary. A letter 
from Mr, Barnard to president Stiles,written in 1767, giving a sketch 
‘of the eminent ministers of New England; is published in the Mas- 
sachusetts historical collections.—-Whitwell’s: funeral sermon; Col- 
lections of the historical society, viii. 66——69. 3 x. 157 1675 Holme 
annals, ii.. 296, 297, » 
BARNARD. (Epwarp), a of Haverhill /Manswelisente 
was the son of, the reverend John Barnard of Andover. He! was’ 
graduated at. Harvard college in 1736, was ordained April27, 2743; 
aa died January 29, 1774, aged fifty four years: » He was‘a‘man’’ 
distinction. and of worth. He published an election soemt 
1766, and a convention sermon, 1773. ui 
BARN ARD (Tuomas), minister.in Saldm, Masexohisetes, was 
graduated at Harvard college in !732. oHe was ordained pastor of » 
a church in Newbury, January 31, 1739... He was installed as min- 
_ ister of the first church in. Salem September 17,/1755, and died m 
1776,,aged sixty two years. He _possesseda high reputation. | His 
son, the reverend Dr..Barnard, is now minister in the same: ‘town; ; 
though not of the same society. . 
He publised.a. sermon at the ordination of the rever eid Edward i 
Barnard, 1743 ;, at the ordination of the reverend Mr. Bailey ‘of 
Portsmouth, 1757 3 a sermon before theisociety for encouraging in- 
dustry, 1757 ; artillery election sermon,:17585 asermonat the or- 
nation of reverend William Whitwell, 1762 ; general sieenog 
ns 1763.—Collections of ihe historical voctecdy. VEIT 
BARRY (1, OHN), first commodore inthe American navy, iba a 
Piiladelphis in, September. 1803. He» espoused with ardor the 
cause of liberty: early in 1775, and ovith. boldness of enterprise 
supported the interests of his country during the war. He was 
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a Pieaerios of integrity and “unquestionable. bravery “he ota. nayal 
achievements a few years before his death reflect honor on his 
memory. The carnage of war did not harden his heart into cru- 
elty. He had the art of commanding without supercilious haugh- 
finess, or wanton severity. Another trait in his character was. a 
punctilious observance of the duties of religion —Gazette of the 
Onited States, Sefit. 20, 1803. 

BARTRAM (J OHN); an eminent botanist, was born near the vil- 
Jage of Darby in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1701.. 
His; grandfather of the same name accompanied William Penn to 
this country in 1682. 

This self taught genius early discoveredian ardent desire for the 
acquisition of knowledge, especially of botanical knowledge 5 but 
the infant state of the colony placed great obstacles in his way, “He 
however surmounted them by intense application and the resources 
of hisown mind. © By the assistance of respectable characters he 
obtained the rudiments of the learned languages, which he studied 
with extraordinary success. So earnest was he in the pursuit of learn- 
ing, that he could hardly spare time toeat ; and he might often have 
been found with his victuals in one »-hand and his book in the other. 
He acquired so much knowledge of medicine and surgery; as to ad- 
minister great assistance to the indigent and distressed in his neigh- 
borhood. | He cultivated the ground as the means of supporting a 
large family ; but-while ploughing or sow ing his fields, or mowing 
meadows, he was stil] Cee his inquiries into the operations: of 
nature. 

He was the first iAriericaay who conceived and carried into effect 
the design of ‘a*botanic garden, for the cultivation of American 
plants, as well as of exotics. He purchased a fine situation’on the 
banks of the Schuylkill about five miles from Philadelphia, where 
he laid’out with his own hands a large garden. © He furnished: it 
with avariety of the most curious and beautiful vegetables, collected 
hr his excursions fron’ Canada to Florida. These excursions were 
made principally in autumn, when his presence at home was least 
demanded by his agricultural avocations. His ardor in these” ‘pur- 
‘suits was such, that at the age of seventy he made a journey into 
East Florida to explore its natural-productions. Histr avels among 
the Indians were frequently attended with danger and difficulty. 
By his means the gardens of Eur ope were enriched with elegant 
flowering shrubs, with plants and ‘trees, collected ‘in different parts 
of our country from s shore of lake Ontario to the source of the 
‘river St. Juan. 

He made such pruticicnite in his aide pursuit, that Linnzus: 
‘pronounced him “the greatest natural botanist in the world.” 7 

His eminence in natural history attracted the esteem of the most’ 
distinguished men in America and Europe, and he ‘corresponded 
with many of them. By means of the friendship of sir Hans 
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Sloane, Mr. sition Dr. Hill, Linnzus, and others he was furnishe 
ed with books and apparatus, which he much needed, and which 
greatly lessened the difficulties of his situation. He in return vain 
them what was new and curious in the productions of America.’ 
He was elected a member of several of the most eminent bociatias 
_ and academies abroad, and was at length appointed American’ bot- 
anist to his Britannic majesty,George III, in which appointment’ he 
continued till his death in tt short 177 7 in the pay ‘sixth 
= his age. | ah 
Mr. Bartram was an ingenious mentenin: The stone nsasysh 
_whiel he lived, he built himself, and several. monuments of his 
skill remain in it. He was often his own mason, carpentér; black- 
smith, &c. and generally made his own farming utensils.” eid] 
« His:stature was rather above the middle size; his body was erect 
ahd slender; his complexion was sandy; his countenance! was 
. cheerful, thoueh there was a solemnity in his air. His gentle -man- 
hers corresponded with his amiable disposition. He was modest, 
_Hberal;charitable; afriend to social order; and an advocate for the 
abolition of slavery. He gave freedom toa young African, whom 
he had brought up ; but he in gratitude to his master continued in 
his service. “ Though temperate, he kept a plentiful table and an- 
nually on new year’s day he made an ee ceaieD 
friendship and philosophy. Hy comer? ACI 
He was born and educated in the society of fi iends:’ The follow- 
ing distich was engraved by himself on a stone in the wall chee 


front: window of his own apartment. weobrarnte 
_ ?Tis God alone, the almighty Lord, ~ eres 
_ +s oes ‘The holy One by me ador’d. 0 mae oH 
» Abeerg een hy ) John Bartram, 1770.) at 


_. Hedleft.several children. J ohn, his youngest son, thomebetedt him 
‘enipnopnienor of his botanic garden ; but it is now chiefly under 
the superintendence of another son, Mr. William : Bartram, who 
_ accompanied his father in many of his botanical tours, and -who'is 
_ well known by his book, entitled, travels through N. and. psivtnrenpenl 
"ae E. and. W. Florida, &e. published in 1791. serPrey wPRorte 
_ Severalof Mr. Bartram’s. communications in zoology. were pub- 
ished dia the philosophical.transactions between the years,1743 and 
_ 1749..: He published observations on the inhabitants, climate, soil, 
&c. madein his.travels from. Pennsylvania to, Qnondago, Lendon, * 
ATL; description of East Florida, 4to, 1774.—Rees’ cyclopedit, 
e Weiler. ; ails anthology, v.231; Milier’s natrnshem, 
$15; ooo 367 MS “TAD te 
~ BASS (Epwarp, B.D. ), first bishop of ‘Massachdaatte: was born 
_ at Dorchester. Nov..23, 1726, and was graduated: at. Harvard’ col- 
lege'in)1744. For several years afterwards he was; the teacher. of 
a school, From 1747 to 1751 he resided at Cambridge, pursuing 
his theological studies, and occasionally preaching. In 1732 atthe 
j a 7 ‘a 
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“equest of the episcopal society. in: Newburyport: 

Jand ‘for orders, and was ordained May 24, by bishop, a 
31796 he-was unanimously elected. by the conventionjofsthe: . protes- 
‘tant'episcopai churches of Massachusetts to:the office of bishop, and 

was consecrated May 7, 1797 by the bishops:of,Pennsylvania;,.New 

‘York, and Maryland. Sometime after, the episcopal, churches,)in 
“Rhode Isiand elected him their bisop, andi jn 1803;a, convention 
vofthe churches in New Hampshire put themselvesiunder his juris- 
‘diction. | ‘He died Sep. 10, 1803, humble and resigned, ..He wasia 

‘sound divine, a critical scholar, an accomplished gentleman, and an 

exemplary christian.— Collections of the historical society, 1x. 188.1 

‘+ BAYARD (Joun), a friend to his country; :and)-an,eminent 

‘christian, was born Aug. 11,-1738, on Bohemia amanor, in, Cecil 
‘county, Maryland. His ithe died without a will, and ;being the. 
‘eldest son he became entitled by the laws of Maryland to.the,whole 

real estate. Such however was his affection for-his twin brother, 

younger than himself, that no sooner had he reached, the; age, of 
manhood, than he conveyed to him half the estate. , After, receiy- 
ing an academical education under the reverend, Dr. Finley,,he 
was put into the compting house of Mr. John Rhea, a merchant;.of 

Philadelphia. «It was here, that the seeds of grace begam first. to 

take root, and to give promise of those fruits of righteousness, 

which afterwards abounded. He early became acommunicant,of 

‘the presbyterian church under the charge of Mr. Gilbert Tennent. 

Some years after his marriage he was chosen a ruling elder, and, he 

filled this place with zeal and reputation... Mr. Whitefield, while 

on his visits to America, became intimately acquainted with Mr. 

Bayard, and was much attached to him. They made,several tours 

together. On-the 8th of January, 1770, Mr. Bayard, lost his.only 

brother, Dr. James A. Bayard, a man of promising talents, of pru- 
dence and skill, of a most amiable disposition and growing ,reputa- 
tion. The violence of his sorrow at first produced an illness, which 
confined him to his bed for several days. By degrees, it. subsided 
into a tender melancholy, which for years after would steal across 
his mind, and tinge his hours of domestic intercourse and solitary 
devotion with pensive sadness. » When.-his, brother’s widow died, 
he adopted the childrens: and.educated them as his own. |; One of 
them is Mr. Bayard, a senator of the United States from Delaware. 
_ At the commencement of the revolutionary war he took.a.decid- 
ed part in favor of his country. | At the head of the, second battalion 
of the Philadelphia militia he marched to,the assistance of Wash- 
ington and was present at the battle of Trenton. He wasa mem- 
ber of the council of safety, and.for many years speaker of the legis- 
lature. In 1777, when there was,a report that colonel Bayard’s 
house had been destroyed by the British army, and that his, servant, 
who had been entrusted with. his personal. property, .had gone. off 
with it to the enemy,! Mr. William: ‘Bell, who had served his ap- 


“prehticeship with’colonel Bayard, and accumulated several thousand 
‘pounds, insisted that his patron should receive one halt of his estate. 
“Phis /getierous) offer: was not accepted, as the report was without 
Moundation. © Reiterated afliictions induced a deep depression of 
‘mind, and for'some time he was no longer reiieved by the avoca- 
‘tions of business. In 1785 however he was appointed a member 
‘of the ‘old congress, then sitting in New York, but in the followitig 
year he was/left out of the delegation. In 1788 he removed to New 
Brunswick, where he was mayor oi the city, judge of the court of 
‘common pleas,*and a ruling elder of the church... Here he died 
Jan? 7,41807,; in the 69th year of his. age... bel Visi oxy 
*) At‘his lastshour’ he was not left:in darkness. .That;Redeemer, 
‘whom he‘had'served with zeal, was with, him to,support him and 
giveshim the victory. During his lastillness he spoke much of his 
‘brother, and one night, awaking from:sleep, exclaimed, my dear 
brother, I ’shall soon be with you.” Heoaddressed his two sons, 
* mydear children, you see me just atithe close ofilife.,, Death has 
no*terrors'to me. What now isall the world to me;?, I would.not 
‘xchange my-hope in Christ for tenithousand worlds.) Lonce en- 
‘tertained some-doubts of hisidivinity:;. but, bléssed:\be Gods:these 
_ @oubts weré soon removed by inquiry and reflection.«:c From that 
«time my ‘hope of acceptance with Godihas rested.on his merits and 
Jatonemetiti' «Out of Christ God is a consuming fire.’”’?, As he ap- 
proached nearer the grave, he said, “ I shall soon beat rest; shall 
‘0on'be! with my'God. Qh glorious hope: Blessed rest: ».How 
‘precious’are the promises of the gospel ! It is the support of my 
soul 'in my last moments.” While sitting up, supported by his two 
@aughters, holding one of his sons by the hand, and Jooking intent- 
ly in his face, he said, “ my christian brotherd’’,; Then turning to 
hisidaughters he continued, you are my christian ‘sisters.o;Soon 
will our present ties be dissolved, but more glorious bonds—s”’ 
‘He could say no more, but his looksandcarms, directed !towards 
heaven, expressed every thing. Hefrequently. commended: him- 
‘self to the blessed Redeemer, confident of his love ; :.andthedast 
words, which escaped from: his dying lips, were, “ Lord:Jesus, 
Lord Jesiis, Lord Jesus.”—~Evang. inielligencer, i. 1-—7, 49—57.° 
‘) BAYLEY (Marrtutas), remarkable for. longevity, died about 
the ‘year 1 789 at Jones’ creek, a branch of the Pedee, in North Car- 
olina,aged‘one hundred and ‘thirty sixyears.. He was baptized, 
when he was one hundred and thirty four. © His eye sight remained 
‘good, and his strength was very remarkable till his death.—Ameri- 
i museum, Vii. 206. | i ARO? 
~* BEACH (Jonny), an episcopal clergyman and writer, was gradu- 
ated at'Y ale college in 1721, and was for a number of years.a con- 
a minister at Newtown in Connecticut. ». Through his. 
Acquaintance with the reverend Dr. Johnson he was induced.to.em- 
bracé‘the episcopal ‘persuasion. «(In 1732 he:went) to: England for. 
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ordefs, ahd Un ‘his retin Was npoyedl aia oseen aie: 
eo Reading i ii Corneetichti’ wt guilio? saved? error! bows 
published an appeal té the uripte iudtondetieneesebaiianaile 7 
ofteverend Mr. Dickinson, 1737’; also about the year 1745 arser- 
mon on Romans vi. 23, entitled, a sermon shewing that eternal life » 
is’God’ 's free gift, bestowed upon men according’ to their moral bes w 
havior.” In this he opposed with much zeal someof the *calvinistic « 
doctrines, ‘contained in the articles of the churchy which he “had 
joinéd. “The reverend Jonathan Dickinson wrote*remarks upon it > 
te Following year in his vindication of God’s sovereign free grace,» 
which called forth a reply from’ Mr. ‘Beach, entitled, God’s sove-» 
reignty ‘and his uiivérsal Jove to the souls of ach reconciled, in the 
form of ‘a dialogue, 1747. © Hewrote also-a reply to" Mrv Dickin=* 
sofi’s’ second vindication? “Mr. Beach’ was a‘bold/and distinguished" 
‘ advocate of those doctrines, which are denominated arminians W hate: 
ever may be said of his areument! ‘in hisdispute: with Mr. Dickin=« 
son, he “i mat iio ‘to = antagonist: - J -ramrgnrser 9 and) civility.» 
of manner. | is im} yuaoteqqa on? ythoedrich anudotias 
“Another controversy, in sehieh Mr? Beach was engaged; was res: q 
pécting episcopacy. He published | 3/1749 in ariswer ‘to'reverehd © 
Mr. Hobart’s first address, a calm'and dispassionate»vindication of » 
the professors of the church of England, ‘to which DroJohnson wrote ” 
a preface ard Mr. Caner an appendix. He seems’to have‘had high” 
notions of the necessity of episcopal ordination::'” His other publica-. 
tions are,’ the duty of lowing our enemies, 1738 37 ancinquiry: into: 
thé state of the dead, 1755; a sermon onthe death of the reverend © 
Dr. Johnson, 1772. —+Chandler’s life. of Johnson362yA26azs aed ton 
‘BELCHER (Samver), first minister'of that-parish inNéwburyy« 
Massachusetts, which is called’ Newbury Newtown, was:graduaged 
at Harvard college in 1659. He*was ordained November 30,2698: 7 
The time of his death hasnot been ascertained 5’ but itowas:after: 
thé year 1712. He was agood scholar, a judicious’ divine;\andea 
holy and humble man. He Lae ose an a 9 sermon, 1707man4 
Coll. hist. soc. x. 168. Tire auch to seoeptg 
“BELCHER (Jonatu arid governor of Niisedieonseiinend New” 
Jersey, was the son of the honorable ‘Andrew Belcher of Cambridge, 
one'of his majesty’s council in the province of Massachusetts Bayy'« 
and was born about the year’ 1618) © His»father took peculiar carey 
im Spegard to the education of this son, on whom:the vhopes of the” 
family were fixed. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1699. 
While 4 member of this institution his open and’ pleasant conversa- 
tion, joined with his manly and generous conduct, ‘conciliated ‘the 
esteem of all his acquaintance. Not’ long after the termination of 
his collegial ‘course; he visited Europes: that he’ might: enrichvhis” 
mind by his observations upon the various*manners and characters” 
of men, and might return, furnished with that re knowledgey* - 
which 1 is gained by intercourse withthe world.) ) 09 9h 
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‘Ruringram dbsencerof-six. years from his native, country, be was. , 
preserved from those follies, into which inexperienced youth,are. . 
frequently drawny and, he even maintained.a constant regard to that 
holyreligion, of which he. had early made, a profession. . He was . 
every where treated. with the greatest respect. The acquaintance, , 
which he:fermed with the princess Sophia and. her son, afterwards... 
king George-II, laid the-foundation. of his future honors, After, his 4 
return from-his travels he lived in Boston in the character. of.a.mer- 5 b 
chant with great reputation. He was chosen a member of the coune.; 
cilyand the general assembly sent him as an agent of the provinee 
to the British court iin the year 1729., 

After the death of governor Burnet, he was “appointen by. his. 
majesty tothe government of Massachusetts and New Hampshire |; 
inh 1730.- Inthis:station-he continued eleven. years. His style of 
living awas elegant and splendid, and he was.distinguished for. hos- . 

pitalitys! By the depreciation of the currency his salary was much. . 
diminishéd:in value; but he disdained any unwarrantable means of 
enriching himself, though apparently just and sanctioned. by. his - 
predecessors in-office. - He had been one ofthe principal merchants 
of; New England, but he quitted his business on hisaccession to the » 
chair ofthe first magistrate. Having a high sense of the dignity ~ 
of his commission he was determined to support it even at the ex- 
pense of his»private fortune. Frank and sincere, he was extreme-, 
ly Jiberal in shis censures both in conver sation and letters. .This 
imprudence:in:a public officer gained him. enemies, who were deter- 
mined on revenge. He also assumed some authority, which had 
not been exercised before, though he did-not exceed his commis- ' 
sions» ~Lhese causes of complaint, together with a controversy 
réspecting a fixed salary, which had been transmitted to. him from. 
his predecessors, and his opposition to the land bank company final-. 
ly occasioned his removal. His enemies were so inveterate and so” 
regardless of justice and truth, that as they were unable to find real: . 
greunds for impeaching his integrity, they forged letters for the . 
purpose of his ruin. On being superseded, he repaired to ceurt;> 
where he vindicated his character and conduct, and expesed the 
base designs'of his enemies. He was restored to the royal faver,’ 
and was ‘promised the first vacant government in America. This. 
vacancy occurred in the province of New Jersey, where he arrived. 
im1747,and where he spent the remaining years of his life. In. 

this province his memory has been held in deserved respect.» 3 

Whenhe first arrived in this province, he found it in the utmost. 
confusion: by tumults and rioteus disorders, which. had for some 
time»prevailed. -This circumstance, joined to the unhappy centro-, 
versy between the two: branches. of the legislature, rendered. the, 
first part of his administration peculiarly, difficult ; but by his firm. 
and»prudent! measures, he surmounted the diicubien of his situas , 
tion. He steadily pursued»the interest of the provinces endeavor . 
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ing to’ distinguish and proniote men of ‘Worth ‘without ‘partiality. 
He enlarged the charter of Princeton college, and was its chief put- 
ron and benefactor. | Even under the-growing infirmities'of age 
he applied himself with his accustomed assiduity and diligence te 
the high duties of his office. He died at Elizabeth Town August 
31, 1757, aged seventy six years. His body was brought’ to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, where it was entombed." 9) 8% 
~ Governor Belcher’ possessed uncommon gracefulness'of person 
and dignity of deportment. He obeyed the royal instructions on 
the one hand and exhibited a real regard to the liberties and happi- 
ness of the people on the other. He was distinguished by his'un- 
Shaken integrity, by his zeal for justice, and care to havé it equally 
distributed. Neither the claims of interest, nor the solicitations Of 
friends could move him from’ what appeared to be’his duty.’ He 
seems to have possessed, in addition to his other accoinplishments, 
that ‘piety, whose lustre is eternal. © His ‘religion was nota mere 
formal thing, which he received from tradition, or professed in con- 
- formity to the custom of the country, in which he lived ; it was re- 
al and genuine, for it impressed his heart, and governed his life, 
He had such views of the majesty and holiness of God, of the sttict- 
ness and purity of the*divine law, and of his own unworthiness and 
iniquity, as made him disclaim all dependence on hisown’rightecus- 
ness, and led him to place his whole hope for salvation on the met 
its of the Lord Jesus Christ, who appeared to him an all sufficient 
and glorious Savior. He expressed the humblest sense of his owh 
character and the most exalted views of the rich, freejand glorious 
gtace, offered in the gospel to sinners. His faith worked by love, 
and produced the genuine fruits of obedience. It ‘exhibited 


jore important concerns of afiother. ‘Though there was ‘nothin 
Stetitatious in his religion, yet he*was not ashamed 'to avow hig ee 
tachment to the gospel of Christ, eve when he exposed himself td 
ridicule and censure.’ When the reverend Mr. Whitefield was at 
Boston in the yéar 1740, he treated that eloquent itinerant with the 
greatest respect. He even followed him as far as Worcester, and 
requested him to continue his faithful instructions and pungent ad! 
dresses to the conscience, desing him 70 sfiare neither ministers noF 
‘ulers. He was indeed deeply interested in the progress of holi2 
néss and religion. As he approached the termination of his life, he 
often expressed his desires to depart, ‘and to enter the-world of #16- 
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try Burr's funeralsermon; Hutchinsony li. 367—397 5 Holmes! 
gnnals, ii. 224 5, Smith’s N. Jersey, 437, 438.5. Belknapi’s N, _Hamps 
Shire, 11.955, 965, 126,,165—-180 5, Whitefield’s journal for, aoe 
Marshall, i. 299 ;,.Minot’s Mass.i. 610.4 4p Shaan 
.. BELCHER (Jonatuay), chief justice of Nova Scotia, was the 
son of goy: r Belcher of Massachusetts, and was graduated at 

Harvard college in 17 28, . He was bred to the law and gained some 
tion. at the bar in England... He was.then appointed leuten- 
ant goyernor of | Noya Scotia, where he, was also commander in 
wer A _His last,appointment was that of chief justice. His. Meath 
place in March 1776., 
BELKNAP (JEREMY), D..D.); minister in Boston, and. eminent 
@8 a writer, was born. in. _ Boston, June, 4, 1744. He received. the 
rudiments of learning. in the grammar school of the. celebrated 
Mr. Loyel, and, was.graduated at Harvard college in 1762. ., He ex- 
hibited, at this early periody such marks of genius and taste, and 
such, talents in, writing and conyersation,.as to excite the most, pleas- 
ing hopes of, his future usefulne’s,and distinction. Having. upon 
his) mind deep i impressions.of the truths of religion, he now applied 
himself to the, study of theology, and he was ordained pastor of the 
church in, Dover, New Hampshir e, February 18, 1767. . Here he 
passed, near twenty years of his life with the esteem and affectio ey 
of his. flock, and respected by the. first characters of the state. He. 
was persuaded by them to. compile his history of New Hampshire, 
peers ri Aabigh viding In,1786 he was said 


ture, oe giving his efficient support to every useful and ‘benevo- 
lent institution. After being subject to frequent returns of ill health, 
- was sngdanty seized. by a paralytic affection,. and died June 20. 
798, aged. 54,years.. Silisatibe 
"Dr, Belk Iknap in his preaching did not aim, at splendid diction, br 
ee ies his thoughts i in plain and perspicuous language, tha Pat 
might understand J him. While he lived i ” Boston, he oe cons, 
pie subjects, dwelling chiefly upon, practical views. of the 
Sospel., His sermons were filled with a Ha variety of serra 
an life-and manners. He was peculiarly careful in iy. 
Teh gious, instruction. to young children, that their feet 
early-guied inthe way of life. . In the afternoon, HS beg 
€ was engaged in, catechising the youth of his society. 
), Inthe yarious relations of life, his conduct. was exemplary, 3 
was amrppber, of many literary, and humane s AATIEHS, whose inter-. 
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sa ae ‘gh author "Dr! ‘Belkhap'sustains’‘a nig as ee 
“thie réyolution Reet TA Eairch  i aeNNeTe his country, 
fie afterwards gave'to the ‘public’ many fruits of his labors tr 
“ne sishe He Sea tone d most intérestine work, his Aiveticar 
“"o dnot five to complete. For ‘this ‘work thespub ic 
-yoite Hon CEeT Witt peeaiaty cee Ss vat 
he would extend 1 the successive periods of “his y’s 
" Me aii He was ‘a decided “advocate of otir “republican iss 
> of govertimerit; nd? ever was a warn friend: of "the constitution of 
2 ‘the United Stites; which ‘he ‘considered the bulwark of otir national 
Security and Raines: “He was earnest in his wishes and pre 
© 6r'the government” of ‘Kis-country; and in eritiéal ag took? an 
open and unequivocal, and, as far as professionaband'private’ difties 
igh d, ah ‘ive goes re? a Secdieme? inomelicll io. hae off) . 
ben gur 18 Rite extract frotii’ ‘othe Tikes ound amon hs papers, 
pi. ‘pre Paks ‘choice with régatd to the manner of Hisdesthy® 
resporided ‘with ‘his wishes.") © 09! dows soe oF pai 
© Wher faitht and patienée; ‘hope'and Jevee"" Yesrs Hoos 
dewiod con ck agHedORSEHEAbER abVEp -Baibaszesbi09 
“eg o0F GIT iv blest the’/p eprivilege to tisey? 2 > esartdowrio & 
‘igasig ost «ShatciPas fnorient +6 the skies? © ovlw orw0o lets 
O98 SB aconseGusito resisiy Out breath, Hoeslong od ato 
7 10 1" ONT op Haste the bifterriess'oF death Ue towel © bomiss 
ry ¥ “pr. Belknap Published’ a’sérmon”owywilitaryoda yi preached at 
boupevery 1 7725 a'Sévidus Addréss”to'a parishioner upon ecbaneaicct 
~ of publi id ‘worship ;’ a"séftion on Jostis Christy4he att foundation, 
eaciicd before an’ association’ of ministers’ if? Mew Harps 
“4 pes sérimon, “preached at_ Portsinowthiy P7645 
hire, the ‘first volume in 1794, the second 41 
thik ak f a’setmon at the éraisttioh oF tie 
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istory:of John.Bull-the clothier, 12mo.. He. published also séve-. 
. ral essays uponthe African trade, upon civil and reiigious liberty, 
_ upon the state and settlement, of this country in periodical papers 5 
~ in the Columbian magazine printed in Philadelphia ; ; in the Boston 
_ Magazine, 1784; in the historical collections ; and in newspapers. 
Two of his sermons on the institution and observation of the sab- 
bath were published in 1801.—Collections of historical society, vi. x 
oaoevi ; Columbian centinel, June 25, 1798 ;, Rees’cyclopedia, Phil. 
~ edit. 3 Miller’s. retrospect, ii. 1425 oleae chad’ i.l—13; Hardie’s 
biography. 

» BELLAMONT (Ricuarp, earl of), governor of New York, 
pits © 0 og and New Hampshire, was. appointed to these offices 
» earlyin May 1695, butdid not arrive at New York until May 1698. 

» He had.to struggle with many difficulties, for the people were. di- 
>) vided, the treasury was unsupplied, and the fortifications were out 
, of repair. Notwithstanding the care of government, the pirates, 
who. in time of peace made great,depredations upon Spanish ships 

_ and settlements in America, were frequently in the sound, and were 
\. supphed with provisions by the inhabitants of Long Island. The 
|. belief, that large quantities of money were hid by these pirates along 
»y the coast, led to many a fruitless search ; and thus the-natural cre- 
. dulity of the human mind, and the desire of sudden wealth were 

suitably punished. 

The earl of Bellamont Femmunead Ze the province of New York 
» about a year... He.arrived at Boston May 26, 1699, and in Massa- 
. .€husetts he was. received with the greatest respect, as it was.a hew 
thing to see anoblemanatthe head of thegovernment. Hein return 
took every method to ingratiate himself with the people. He was 
condescending, affable, and courteous upon all occasions. Though 
a churchman he attended the weekly lecture in Boston; with the gen- 
eral court, who always adjourned for the purpose. For the preach- 
ers he professed the greatest regard... By, his wise conduct he ob- 
tained a larger sum as a salary .and,as a.gratuity, than any of his 
. )predecessors or successors... Though. he remained but fourteen 
months, the grants made him were one thousand eight hundrediand 
_o8eventy five pounds sterling, His time was much taken up an 

. curing the pirates and their.effects,, to. accomplish which was a 
» ‘eipal reason of his appointment. During. his administration. iy: 





«tain Kidd was seized, and sent to England for. trial. ‘Soon after, the 
@. “session, of the general court in May 1700, he returned to New 
i: »MNork, where he died March 5, 1701. 


gross he earl of. Bellamont had made himealt sp ve ry popular i In im gov- 


»/sermments. He was a nobleman of polite manners,, a friend to the 


1 RENE 5. which excited so much joy in New England, oaks fax 
-yorite of king William... 

_ Hutchinson seems to consider his regard. to religion as , pretend- 
+ Aly and represents him as A Peplerting for his associates in private 
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the less; frecisé. hart.of. the country., -As.the.earl een E en 


from the lecture to his house with a great crowd around | in 
passed, by. one Bullivant, an apothecary, and a man of the lib nif 
Cast, who, was standing, at; his shop door loitering... ss Pare uid 
the earl, with an audible yoice, * you have lost a precious. sermon 
today,” ,Bullivant whispered to one of his companions, who stood, 
by him, “if I could have got as much by. being. there, a as his lord- 
ship will, | would have been there too.” — Hutchinson, ii. 87, 108, 
L121 16). 121); se Belknap’ 5 NM. Hampshire, i i. 301, 304, 309.5 Doug. 
lass, i li, 248) 5 Hardie. : tue Ga 
"BELLAMY. (JosePu, D. D yi an. eminent ministers, was, born i 
New, Cheshire, Connecticut,.i in 1719, and was graduated. at Yale 
college in,1735.. It was not long after his, removal from New Has 
ven,) that he, became the; subject 6) those serious impressions, wl ics 
it is, believed, issued in renovation of heart.» From this period he. 
consecrated his talents to, the. evangelical ministry. “At, the age. of 
cighteen he began to. preach. with acceptance, and, SUCCESS, , An un- 
common blessing attended his ministry at ‘Bethlehem, in the town 
of Woodbury; a large. proportion. of the, society, appeared. to be 
awakened to.a sense of, religion 5 wand, they were “unwilling to part, 
with the man, by. whose, ministry, they. had been conducte toa 
knowledge. of the truth. - He was ordained to the. pastoral. office 
over this church in 1740, In this retirement he devoted ‘himself 
with uncommon ardor to his studies and the duties of his office till 
the: memorable. revival, which was most conspicuous. in, 17 42. ‘ , His, 
spirit of. piety, was then blown into a flame ;, he’ a “not be. c 
tented to confine his labors to his small society. aking care ‘tha 
his own pulpit. should, be vacant as little as possible, he, devoted a. 
considerable part of. his | time for several years. to. itinerating in ise 
ferent. parts. of Connecticut and, the neighboring colonies, preachi ing. 
the gospel daily, to, multitudes, who flocked to hear him. ‘tle. was, 
insttumental i in the conversion, of many, When the. awakening 
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else he, returned , to, a more constant attention, to. his 0m 
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more conspicuous, a Bae young. men Dy W ae were preparing ae he 
gospel ministry, applied to. him. as_ a teacher. In this. branch of. 
his work be was eminently useful “til the decline « of life, when he. 


1t9 
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relinquished, at, , His, method | of i instruction. was the. foll llowing,. 
After ascertaining the abilities. and. genius. of | those, who applied to, 
him, he gavé them a number of questions on the leading and most, 
essential subjects of religion in the. form of: a ‘system. He t 1€R 
directed t them to such books as treat { these Subjects, with the. great- 
est perspicuity. and force of argument, ; and usually spent. his. evens. 
ngs in inquiring ‘into their improvements ‘and solving. . difficulti es, 
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till they had obtained a good degree of understanding” in the “gen- 
eral system. - ‘After this, he directed them to write on each oi the 
questions before given them, reviewing ‘those parts of the authors, 
which treated on the subject proposed. 'These dissertations were 
submitted to his examination. As they advanced in ability to 
make proper distinctions he led them to read the most learned 
and. acute opposers of the truth, the deistical, arian, and socinian 
writer s, and laid open the fallacy: of their most specious réason- 
ings. When the system was completed he directed them to-write 
on several of the most important _ points systematically, in the 
form of sermons. He next led them ‘to peruse the best ex- 
perimental and practical discourses, and’ to ‘Compose sermons on 
like subjects. He-revised and corrected their compositions, | incul- 
catii ag’ the necessity of a heart truly devoted to Christ, and a life ‘of 
watching « and prayer, discoursing occasionally on the var ious duties, 
trials, comforts, and motives of the evangelical work, that his pu- 
pils might be, as far as. possible, « scribes well instructed in the 
1 gdom ¢ of God.” | 

* 1786 Dr. Bellamy was seized bya ‘paralytic affection, from 
which he never recovered. He died March 6, 1790, in the fiftieth 
year of his ministry, and the seventy second year of his age. 

As a preacner, he had perhaps no superior, and very few equals. 
His voice was manly, his manner engaging and most impressive. 
He. had a peculiar faculty of arresting the attention ; he was mas- 
ter of his subj ect a and ‘could adapt himself to the meanest’ ‘capicity. 
When the law was his theme, he was awful and terrifying ; on the 
contrary, in the most melting: strains would he describe the suffer- 

ings of Christ and his love to sinners, and with most persuasive 
eloquence invite them to be reconciled ‘to God. As a pastor, he 
was diligent and faithful. He taught ‘not only publicly but from 
house to | house. He was ‘particularly < attentive to the rising’ een- 
eration. - Besides the stated labors of the Lord’s’ day he frequently 
spent an hour in the ‘intervals of public worship i in catechising the 
children. of the congregation, ry eet 

‘Tha variety of respects, Dr. Bellamy ‘hone with distinguished 
lustre. Extensive science and. ease of communicating his ideas’ 
rendered him one of the best of instructors. ‘His’ writings pro- 
cured I im the esteem of the pious and learned at home and ‘abroad, 
withn many, of. whom he maintained an epistolary corres ondenc ice. In 
his preaching ; a mind rich in thought, a ‘great Dah of language, 
os powerful voice rendered his extemporary discourses peculiar- 
Pipes cc eptable. He was.one of the most able divines of this country. 

‘sentiments he accorded with president Edwards, with’ whom 

he “piel ntimately acquainted... ent Sats 
“He lished a sermon entitled, early piety recommended ; 4 thu’ 
religion di elineated,. 1750 ; three’ sermons on the divi inity ot Christ, 
the mmillenniin, and the wisdom of God in the Permission of sin, 
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5 “at THe nao wp Pandey easy sani 
thé coe the He gBipel + a Y a'vinidication ‘of Hisovermon “on cthe: wiser 
d SEI eOH of Sih $'thO Yaw a oschoolmaster,.a5 
bs ote the stéat evil Of sin j election’ Sermon; 176271) Besides 
the po te ey ‘small pieced on éFéeds ‘and confessions!y!) 
a tee venant o gia ace son’ éhurch’ Bich os de 

0° eat too made a lait ‘his writings! "Phe following are thes! 
fe a of St rhe bret Saas ‘Covenant)!a/dialoguesid769 511 
ase cond di Sito ééon erning” ave UMA Arby coveriatity 1769 ; thes 
inconsi sis ey “Hele oh Cnalf way covenant and!retainingsy 
the half’w ts isla aie that THEPE1S but OH! cOVenahy againstothe> 
revere aN OSES. Mather: = i Benédict 's PilneFaleermon: 3) Brainerd’s: 
Ui ie te Al; 2 A353. 0} aiid beoubak “boog ‘ob ot [sos etl otil eid Io 

‘BE ELLING NGHAM "(RICifAub), BovErier of Massichusettsywas 
a native Sf Fg yere™ hw was” bred’ a! lawyer! Higooktmsied0 
this s coutit ry in 1634, yatid® ih the following" year was chosén' deputy: 
governor. “Th In Year he wis’ ‘elected “governor iv opposition! to Mri> 
Winthrop b iE aia} sePUPaR HEIESY “but the election did not seémw 
to be eee ire tot] ig tatenrncent ‘Pe was*rechosém toithis ofso 
fice i in 1654, and < after the death of governor Endicot was again elects’ 
ed in May1665. e contivued’chie? magistrate of Massachusetts 
eee a he Yonaler'Ge his: ‘Vife? i Ee! died) Deozo7 ,:1672, aged 
el ity years. “dasiahdsi a jue ai gaivil tovsbonr eid autsensds aid bdo! 

a Bell ngham' lived "toé'the ofl? survivingo patentee’: 
ed in the ch atter.. He was’sévére against those; aes were! calls! 
“a sectdries ; but he \was‘a an qianP Bid dorfuptiblelintestity, landatds 
mentions ARE rather ar ia con cireuinstancesithat: he never took: 
“In he eccledtast ical Cotitroversy,; which! was oceasioneddn 
Bion We ttleni teEe ereverend Mr. 5Davenporty he was? 
art advocate of the ‘als opt HO! Phoagh’ alawyer) sisowill was! 
drawn “up in’ sucha errant “that tie! general-court’ were obliged: 
te ak ‘4 dispo mi sition, “Of His Prdperty theniselves.sHurthinsonte: 
hist. Ma ssachusetts, 1. 414 979 293, 258269391 Weal ehistw ea: 
Hig. Pap ‘Mather | siibbnanalltiointesonRmesbdandted. Mtae: 
| na T (AxtHonx),a philanthrophist of Phitadelphias was” 
bath Hh at St. Quitting) 4 t8Wh iii thé province ofPicardy; Hrance, Ten, 
713. jf; Abot eit a oad a His Birth’ Bil se montis «ct 
ae ae its w st i a of With Kelenthess' severity) imconsequence'! 
righ at 14h Lae siat it Awéau bus 40s Tolovelettigio mnt: 
chit a ana din cer ifr Tatids, OWA mong theseowere! 
his paret eat Ww ett t8 Loh don iW? Febiretsyand<after-rex) 
sit spaced of altel} edpe Cutive weoP hitudelphiain Nain: 
a hag enol ree nce’ Great Britain ‘the shad imbibed? 
‘the reli sae opinions Of ‘the Societyof ‘friends, and they owerecrer; 
nto that body Wes mediately after thei arrival in thisicountry.y 
hé early part of ae life Benézet was put an ‘apprentice: tola’ 
aetaid’ fe bak ‘soon after his’ Tiariage th 1722, owhen chis ‘affairs’ 
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were ina Prcepacnnerte ie ett the mereantile b busi Bipeiss: thet 
he-might engage in some pursuit which wa lapted to, 
excite or to! promote,a, worldly bet and. wh foal afford, him ; 
more Jeisure® sfor peta Ai religion and: for t ae exerci cise. ip 
that benevolent spirit, for which during 1 the. course of a long" lie ie 
‘was'so-conspicuous,;, But,no, employment, tes, accorded PP 0 
pig with: his:inclination, presented fanie till th year. 1743, Rae 
h ¢ accepted the. appointment.of., tama GRO in the pale ‘Eogtih: 
set of Philadelphia. The duties: of the. apenas though n BG 
very' lucrative: office ofa teacher of, youth, he from this PERG, 
continued to:fulfil:with, unremitting. ass Laity an al nd n 
vey little intermission\ till his death... during: ore i “years, é 
of his life his zeal to do good induced him to r we the 1001; 
which, heshad slongisuperintended, and, toen Bisa igs in the alee’ 
ofthe:blacksi Indoing thin de did not.consu Ith 18. worldly. inte FEY 
bytowas)influencedyby-ayregard) to the welfa e of, that pips le. 
class of beings, whose minds,had been, debased by, ‘seryitud le. He- 
wished to contribute, something towar RSoRIEHRE Hen fit for the; 
me af that/freedam, tp which many,of U Te: had’ been res- 
tOPeGis fiisuan es toothad tomiayes * to disshs5 

*Soegreat was his sympathy. with every: anon ts ‘eapable of. ding 
pain; that ‘he resolvéd:towards the.close. of his, life. to. eat no ; anim 
food. This change i in his mode of living i is ‘supposed. to have een? 
the occasion of his;death. .His,active.mind. did 1 netevield to. 
debility of; his:body,!) He persevered. in his atten anes, upo a 
school till within:a few days of his:decease.. He dic -d May 3, 3, 1784, 
inithe seventy(second-year. of | his AFC oan 5 bos poly 

oSuchowas the general,,esteem,., in, whl ie ua held, th iP 
fanerali was.attendéd by persons,.o eb alhssheigu, denomina n ition Sey 
Many‘ hundred:negnoes followed their J ‘iend an benefactor t to, the 
graye; and by their tears they, proved, that they pc eetset the: ei _ 
sibility:of men...-Anvofficer, who. had servec <p. the. arm c sh 
the “war. with Great Britain, sobseryed , at - this time | te oe 
rather be: Anthony. Benezet/in:that, coffin, than, George - N Wauteos 
veiely abldiia dbahies“ 10 feidqordinglidg s (vuprTruad > TANAWAE 
ve, exhibited uncommon, actiyi yaty,; ‘and Andusti ai evel thing, d 

which he undertook. ;-He. Peace say that t 1e high +f : 
ity was, to bean with'the-unreasonableness of mank 
ally wore ‘plush clothes, and gave, as a, reason, Ao : | 
hah worn-themafor; two or, three. years, they madi e ei eevee 








Pedal forithe-poor; ,So,disposed.. ed. was he 
ented:inje very -situation, that when, his memor 
wiinstéad of lamenting the decay of 49 PAE iF 

rabhigiond.$ this gives: Me ORE, . great, adyant wala " Sh. you, hs 

you) canfind: entertainment api SeRA NE, A S006 ae ye eae wee 
but enjoy-that pleasure as often as.1 read it,,fo flways. new 
tome.” “Hewsmen, since the days,of thy the apostles, eves i fiveds dA More. 
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disinférestéd lifé’; yet upon his death bed he expressed fs “eal 
t0 livé a'little’ Nongers “ that he misht bring down sed? “Lhe ae 
tithe’he evér walked across his room was to take from his, esk six 
dollais, which’ he gave toa poor widow; wiom he had Jong: as: sisted 
£0 maintain. © ‘In his conversation he was afiabie and unrese ved 3 3 
in his’ manners gentle‘ and conciliating. “l’or the acquisition of 
Weéaith he watited: neither abilities. nor ‘opportunity ; ; but he made 
himself contented With a-little, and with a a competency he was lib- 

al beyond Most of” those, whom’ a bountiful providence had en- 
cumbered with riches.’ By his will he devised his estate, after the 
decease’oF his hse to ‘Certain trustees for tae use of the nae 
school. ° Ait ode 
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tHe’ sobiece of” his aha } he never led to secure their ‘lilies C 
and esteem.” ee, pee . 
“Though the life of Mr. Buca was pissed i in the instruction of , 
youth, yet. his expansive benevolence extended itself to a wider 
sphere of’ usefulness. Giving but a small portion of his time to. 
sléep, he employed his pen both day and night in writing beoks on 
religious subjects, composed chiefly with a view to inculcate the 
peaceable temper and doctrines of the gospel i in opposition: to. ‘the 
spirit of war, and to expose the flagrant injustice of slavery, ‘and 
fix the stamp of infamy on the Que an human blood. His writ- 


ings contributed much towards meliorating the condition of slaves, | 
and’ undoubtedly had influence on the public mind in ‘effecting pe | 


complete ‘prohibition’ of that trade, which until the year 1808 oi 


blot on the American ‘national character. 
“To disseminate his publications and increase ‘his. nett he , 


held a correspondence: with such persons in various parts 0 Eu- : 
rope and America, as” ‘united ‘with him in the same benevolent . 


design, or would be likely to ‘pro omote the objects, which ihe was” 
pursuing. “No ambitious or covetous views” ‘impelled him to, his” 
exertions. Regarding all ‘nankind | as “children of one ‘common | 
Father dad members of one great family, he was anxtous that op-_ 


pression and tyranny should cease, and that men should live together — 
in mutual Kindness and affection. He himself respected and~ ‘he | 


wished ‘others to” Tespect the’ sacred injunction, « “ce do hd others. as % 


$n} 


_ you would that ‘they should’do unto you.” 


On the return of peace in 17 83, apprehending, shat, the revival” 
of commerce would be likely to renew. the | African slave trade, | 
whith during the war had’ beet in’ some measure obstructed, he 
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ssed a letter to. the queen. of Great Britain to;solicit her, ine 
Poe on the he cB ss rug Sti hig re fh RoE RST ta 


aie a eS, eee Sits so large a one of ra ate pee with, us 
the: cc of Sadeenine love, are. suffering the most, unjust. and: 
gtievs us oppression, and who | sincerely, desires, thet temporal, and. 
ep al-felicity of the queen and her royal consort.” flats bad seins 
€ published, among other tracts, a caution, to Great } itain and, 
her colonies in a short representation of the ‘calamitous state of the. 
laved ne roes, in the. British dominionsy, as Ge 5 some, historical 
aceount of ( ruinea, with, an inquiry into the tise. and, progress. of, 
ee ave ‘trade, hae hes observations on. the. Indian natives of, this. 
contine ent, ‘1784 —Hardie’ 8. biography, ; New and general biog. ice: 
Y ; American museum, ix. 192——194 5 Rees’ cyclopedia..: Siig 
tte KELEY (Grorcx), bis op. of. Cloyne i in. Treland, anda dis. 
hed, benefactor of, Yale college, was. borm March. 12, 1684. 
feet in in the county of Kilkenny, and was educated. at SABE: 
spat Dublin. After publishing a number of his works, 1 which, 
gained him | a high reputation, he travelled four,or five years . Upon 
the continent. ‘He. returned in 1721, and a a. fortune was Sl ny ber, 
queathed b him by a lady, of Dublin, the, « anessa” + of. Swift t... fn. 
17 24 he was promoted, to the. deanery y of irae worth, eleve n hune Hh 
dred pounds per annu We Mie Ae Stan 
ie | for san thine conceived the benevolent Project is convert. 
: ing rina of. America, to “christianity, ang means of : a. college. 
to ed in ‘one of the isles of Bermuda, pr is, hed. a.propos- 
ine is purpose, at ‘Lon don i In; 172 25, and .d sere to NPPIRES his; 
alent preferment, : and to. dedicate une remainder « of c Pal 
th the e. oe ruction O! syouth,, in Americ ca.on, the, s sul sistence of a, 

dre “pounds 2 a year. He obtaine da arent, of. 10,0001, from, the the 
Bovernment of | Hea Britain, ae immedi lately 5 i sail, fort Ps tad” 
wae Tal rie ., He ith Byes at Newport, ode, and, in .Febr PUALy, 5: 
ee hc eA fe se ing A gorrespon m5 there, id ite 
his college, wi ith su RYO ee PUB be; Wi ae a 

northe er 1 cok ni Seite fere | he purchased Acountry. ‘Seat.a nd far arm. pin th 

neighhe bo rho fi Newporty ¢ and Tesided about Gra yearend ae har? 
me ha caverns pms OSD es ine prog ess) 
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At his departure he distributed the books, which he had brought 
“with: him, ‘atnong the clergy of Rhode Island: "He émbarked® at | 
* Boston ‘in September 1731. In Perinat year lie published 
_his minute philosopher, a work of great ingenuity ‘and merit; which 
“he wrote, while at Newport. It was not lone beta he Sent’ as a 
' gift to Yale college a deed ofthe farm, which’ he ‘held’ in Rhode 
- Island ; the rents of which he directed to ‘be appropriated “to the 
: maintenance of the three best classical scholars, ‘who should reside 
" at college at least nine months in a year in each of the three’ years 
“ between their first and second degrees. All ‘surplusdges’ of mon- 
“ey, arising from accidental vacancies, were to be distributed in Gréek 
_ and Latin books to such undergraduates, as should make the’ best 
* composition in the Latin tongue upon sucha moral theme;as'should 
“be given them. He also made a present to the library of Yale 
~‘eollege of near one thousand volumes. | When it is considered, 
that he was warmly attached to the episcopal church, “and that® he 
came to America for the express’ purpose of founding an episcopal 
college, his munificence to an institution, under the exclusive di- 
rection of a different Genasiniiation; must be thought worthy of 
high praise. . PE a OE | 
~ It was in the year 1733, that he’ was made bishop of Clean 
from this period he discharged with exemplary faithfulness ‘the 
* “ episcopal duties, and prosecuted his studies with unabating® dili- 
“gence. On the 14th of January 1753 he was suddenly seized by a 
_ disorder, called the palsy of the heart, and instantly expined, being 
“Rear sixty nine years of age. — 
* Bishop Berkeley, while at: Cloyne, constantly rose between three 
and four in the morning.” His favorite author was’ hr . “His 
‘ character, jeg marked Le gee was = Haga ex os 
sti- 








‘any but angels, call, I saw this* plehtiegate on od is wen a pa 1. 
bishop Berkeley rejected the commonly received notion of the 
 istence of matter, and contended, that what are called Sen: sith 
ye 3 “teri ‘ial L objects are not external but exist in the mind, “an are m 
ae “impressions made upon our mind t by” the ‘immediate rah ( 
These peculiar sentiments he sup pported i in is saeco 
__ principles of human knowledge, 1710, andi in the dial és een 
~Hylas and Philonous, 1713. Beaidés these work’, and thé ‘tiihute 
“philosopher, in which ‘he attacks the free thinker’ ith great'l 
, nuity and effect, he published also, arithmetica absqt 
“Euclide demonstrata, 1707°; theory of ‘vision, “1 
aah 3 an essay towards preventing the ruin of Af Het 
dase the Analyst, _ 1734; adefence of free thinking “in” mithe- 
. 1 Wed 1755; the quétist, ¥735 : discourse: addresse “to“itiagis- 
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BH SF 1. STOy (PHI OK dds M4) oA 
ices and ‘tia none of the Virginia réyalists were Ler arg 
for their resistance. — at, Dadoed, 


_ After the death of governor Matthews, who his appinkeeby 
Cromwell, ‘the peopie applied to sir William to resume'the gov- 
ernment; but he declined complying with their request uniess 

they would submit themselves again to the authority of the: king.. 
Upon their consenting to du this, he resumed his former authority 
in January 1659 ; and king Charles If was proclaimed in Virgin- 
ia before his restoration to the throne of England!'/«The death of 
Cromweii, i in the mean time, dissipated from’ the' minds ‘of the col+ 
onists the fear of the consequences of their béldness. Aiter the 
Testoration governor Berkley received a new coimmission and was 
permitted to go to England to pay His respects to his majesty. ‘Dur- 
ing his absence the deputy governor, whom he”had appointed, in 
Obedience to his orders collected’ the laws into‘ one’ body: The 
church of England ‘was made ‘the’ established? religion,’ parishes 
were regulated, and, besides a mansion house’ and’ glebe, a: yearly 
stipend in tobacco, to the Value of eighty pounds; was settled: on 
the minister, © In 1662’: governor Berkiey returned to Virginia, and 
in the following year the laws were enforcedagainst the ‘dissenters 
from the establishment, by ‘which a number of them were driven 
from the colony. During Bacon’s rebellion he exhibited a suitable: 
‘regard to the dignity of his station, and a firm resolution ‘to support 
his authority. Peace was afterwards preserved not so miuchiby 
the removal of the grievances, which awakened ‘discontent, as by 
‘the arrival of a regiment from serie whith api a long 
time in the country Mihir CPE sy 
. In 167 7 sir William was induced, on aveourite of. his ill isiatiewcak 
‘health, to return to England, leaving colonel Jeffereys deputy gov- 
ernor. He died. soon after his arrival, and before’ he had’seen the 
king, after an administration of near forty years. He was buried 
‘at Twickenham July 13, 1677. The assembly of Virginia declar- 
ed, that he had been an excellent and well deserving governor. 
‘The following extract from his answer in June 1671 to inquiries “of 
the committée for the colonies isa curious specimen: of his loyalty. 
« We have forty eight parishes and our ministers ‘are’ well paid, 
‘and by my consent should be better if they would pray oftener and 
preach | less 5 ; but, as of all other commadities, so'of ‘this, the»worst 
are. sent us, and we have few, that we cin boast of; since ‘the perse- 
cution, in Cromwell’s: tyranny drove divers ‘worthy men» hither. 
‘Yet I thank God, there are no free ‘schools, ‘nor printing 5 andy I 


“hope we shal! not have these hundred years.’ For learning’has_ 


brought disobedience, and heresy, and. sects ‘into’ the ‘worldjvand- 
h ‘printing has divulged them and libels against the best government.” 
He published the lost lady, a tragi-comedy, 1639 ;»a’ discourse 
“and view'of Vireinia, 1668 alee history of Wirssiritess 1444162); 
Wynne, ii. 216—224 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 373 440; Chalmers, i. 
336, 337 ; Wood's Athewke O.xonienses, ll, 586, 
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BERKLEY (Norzorng, baron de Botetourt), one of the last gov- 
ernors of. Virginia,’ while a British colony, obtained the peerage. 
of Botetourt in 1764. In July 1768 he was appointed governor. of 
Virginiain the.place of general Amherst. He died at Williams- 
burg October,15, 17 70, in the fifty third year of his age. At his 
death the.government,, in consequence of the resignation of the 
honorable John, Blair, devolved upon the honorable Willi i Nelson 
until the. appointment in Desombes of lord Dunmore, then n govers 
nor of New, York. , 

; Lord Botetourt seems to have ie highly and deservedly respect: 
ed in Virginia. His, exertions to promote the interests of William 
and Mary college were zealous and unremitted. He instituted an 
_annual.contest among the students for two elegant golden medals 
ofthe value.of five guineas ; one for the best latin oration ona. give 
en. subject, and the other for superiority in, mathematical science. 
Fora long time he sanctioned by his presence morning ¢ and evening 
prayers-in the college. No company, nor avocation prevented his 
attendance on this service, He. was extremely fond of literary 
characters. No one of this class, who had the least claims to _res- 
pect, was ever presented to him without receiving his encour age- 
ment.—Jiiller’s retrospect, ii. 378 ; Boston gazette, November 12, 
ARGH 99 ow 
»\ BERNARD (FRANCIS), omen of Massachusetts, arrived in 
the province trom New Jersey as successor to governor. Pownall, 
August 2, 1760, and continued at the head of the government nine 
years. His administration was during one of the most. interesting 
periods in American history. He had governed New Jersey two 
years ina manner very acceptable to that province, and the first 
part of: his administration in Massachusetts was very agreeable. to 
the general court: Soon after his arrival Canada was surrendered 
to Amherst. Much harmony. prevailed. for two or three years, 
Dutthis prosperous and happy commencement did not continue. 
There had Jong been two parties in the state, the advocates for the 
crown, and the defenders of the rights of the people. Governor 
{Bernard. was soon classed .with those, who. were . desirous of 
‘strengthening the royal.authority in America; the SONS .¢ of diberty 
‘therefore stood forth uniformly in opposition to him, His indis- 
feretionin.appointing Mr. Hutchinson chief j Justice instead of f giving 
ithat office to colonel Otis of Barnstable, to whom.it had been ] prom- 
-ised:by Shirley, proved very injurious to his cause. In. Conse- 
-quence:of this appointment he Jost the influence of colonel | Otis, 
Jand by yielding himself to Mr. Hutchinson, he drew, upon, him the 
hostility of James Otis, the son, a man of great talents, who soon 
ebecame,the leader on the popular side. The laws for. the. regula- 
tion, of-trade, and the.severities of the officers. of customs was the 
-first,thing, which greatly agitated the public mind ; and vafterwar ds 
aaatbisn: actincreased the energy. of resistance to the A AME, of 
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tyranh; y. y. Governot Beinard possessed sid tater foi coneiliating jare~ 
wae a accomplish ing ministerial purposes by force ; and the spirie’ 
edom rathensa strength from the open waned? dn'which hey 
atte apie ta crush oe © 6 speech’ to the general court’ after! the> 


weet of the stamp act was by io means calculated to assuage ‘the — 


angry passions, which had lately been excited! He was ‘the 'prins? 
cipal means of bri inging the troops to Boston, that he might over- 
awe 1 the people ; ; and it was owing to him, that they were: continY 
1 in the town. This measure had been proposed» by’ him and 
r, Hutchinson long before it was executed. While he’ Mlenhe 
bimsel a friend to the’ province, he was endeavoring tou 
ts constitution, and’ to obtain an essential alteration: in’ the’ mice 
tr ansferring from the general court to ‘thé ¢rown’ the’ right? of 
electing the council. His conduct, though it drew upon him the 
indignation of the’ province, was so ‘pleasing to the ministry, ‘that he 
was created a baronet March 20, 1769. > Sit Francis had too® little 
command of his temper. ° He could not' conceal his’ resentments} 
and he could’ “not restrain his cénstires:! Oe “6f his: last: public 
meastirés was to ‘protestie’ the general” court! in’ Taly, “ine corise- 
quence of their refusing to make provision for the ‘support ‘of «the 
‘troops. . The general court however, before they were»prorog- 
ued, embr aced the opportunity of drawing ‘up a petition to his ma- 
‘jesty ‘for the removal of the governor. «It was'found necessary to 
sage him, and he embarked August 1; 17 69; leaving Mr. Hutchin- 
n,, the li eutenant governor, commander’ in chief.’ There’ were 
dey who. lamented his departure. “He died: tn 3! England» Jane 
Svon Silo: semotine) aiitinied 
os Ifa a man of greater ¢ address and’ widen ha bbetipred: ‘the “place 
“ot Sir Francis, it is very. “probable our revolution ‘woald? not ‘have 
} taken place so soon. ‘ But his arbitrary principles, and: his zeal-for 
“the authority of f the crown enkindled the’ spirit 6f'the peopleyiw 
his. representations to the’ ministry excited them to ainendoheusth, 
_ which. hastened the” ‘Separation | oP te ‘colonies’ from the’ ‘mother 
‘ “countr ye. A, 38 23.3 toto det eaee 
"From the letters of governor rend wetcle vee obtained and 
; transmitted to this country by some secret friend; it “appears? that 
pe “he had’ very, pee ‘regard to thé! interests of liberty!'* His ‘select 
Pad letters ¢ on the trade and government of America, written in Boston 
ty ‘om 1763 to 1768, Were published'in London in 1774/7 His other 
letters, written home i in confidence, were" published” iny°1768 and 
yet 9. —Minoi’s history” of Massachusetts; i. 730222 5 ‘Gordon, i, 
7 39, ‘27 2—27 4; Marshall, ii. yl ave Holmes’ ‘annale,, ii, 283, 
(P9135 “ Adams? WN. England, 241. AOUNC OVE LOW. 200 sino: 
; “BEVERLY. (R Ds a native of eh published’ a history of'that 
' colony * at London’ in 1705 in four parts, “embracing” the: first’set- 
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its 


it was written ; the natural productions and conveniences: of ithe 


tlement of Virginia‘ and the government’ thercof to the timej’when | 
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: country, suited to.trade.and improvement;; the na tive dndians, their | 
ne 5 es sh te and,¢ustoms ;. and, the stag a the cout ait as to. ee, 


oor eon’ a yhim, in. ‘the province. Ths appalntient 
however did’ not,induce,him to relinquish the. pastoral office, fori it 
was this delight topreach. the gospel of salyation,. Sot eee 

2 > Pereeiving that the want of schools and ‘seminaries. for literary 
and religious instruction, would in a great degree . defeat the ‘exer- 
‘tions, which were making, in order to propagate. the , gospel, he 
formed ther design; of . establishing, a college. at Ww ‘iliamsburg. 
For this purpose he solicited benefactions 3 in this. country, and ‘by 

-direction of the,assembly, made. avoyage to England i in 1691 to $8. 


tain the patronage of the government. A charter was “procured | 


sin thisyearwith liberal endowments, and he was named in it as the 

ofirst president,; but.it does.not appear, that. he entered on. the du- 

:ties.of his office before the year.1729, from, which period till 1742 ‘he 

sHischargedthemwith faithfulness... The college howev er did’ not 

,Mourish-very greatly during his presidency, nor for many, ears. _ af- 

vterwards., The wealthy farmers were in the habit of par ing. their 
sons to Europe for their education. After a life ofnear ‘sixty. years 

© in the ministry, he died in.a good old age. AUEHSS: dy 17 43, and went 
to enjoy the glory, for which he was destined. 

soo/cMr. Blair,was for some.time Ransgens of the council. of | the Col- 

sonyyand. rector of , Williamsburg... He was a, faithful. Tabor ‘er in 

sethe vineyard: of his, Master, and an ornament to his profession a and 
heto the: several.offices,, which he sustained... 

+ He-published,_our Sayior’s divine, sermon ‘on the: mount explain- 
“ed and the. practice of it recommended in divers ess sand is- 
courses, 4 vol. 8vo, London, 1742. _ This work kis spok en. of with 

high, approbation by; Dr.. Doddridge,, and by 7 illiams in his 
-ehristian,preacher:.—Jntrod,. to. the above work ; filler? 8 re tpect, 
9iiv335. 336, 3, New.and gen. ‘bial dict. oT 3s fist. 0: own times, 

pio 19, ARO faa Keith, 168.:, ictivied ont + itatitwr saw F 
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' BLAIR (Samvet), a learned minister in Pennsylvania, was a | 
hiitive of Treland.) He came to America very’eatly indites and was 
one of Mr. Tennent’s pupils in his academy at Neshaminy. About 
the year 1745 he himself opened an academy at Fog’ s manor, Chester 
county, with particular reference to the study of theology asascience. 
He also took the pastoral charge of the church in this place ; but 
such was his zeal to do good, that he didnot confine himself to-his 
own society, but often dispensed the precious truths of heaven’ to 
destitute congregations. He died, it is believed, in'1751, and ‘his’ 
‘brother in a few years succeeded him in the’ care’ of the church. 
Mr. Blair was one of the most learned and able, as wellas pious, 
excellent, and venerable men of his day. He'was a profound di+ 
vine and a most solemn and impressive preacher. To his’ pupils’ 
he was himself an excéllent model of pulpit’ eloquence.” In‘his 
‘life he gave them an admirable example of christian meekness, of 
‘ministerial diligence, of candor, and catholicism, without a-derelic- 
tion of principle. He was eminently serviceable to the part of the 
country, where he lived, not only as'a minister of the gospel, but 
as a teacher of human knowledge. From his academy, that school 
of the prophets, as it was frequently called, there issued forth ma- 
ny excellent pupils, who did honor to their instructor both as schol- 
ars and christian ministers. Among the distinguished characters, 
who received their classical and theological education at this sem* 
inary, were the reverend Samuel Davies, reverend Dr. Rodgers of | 
New York, and the reverend Messrs. Alexander Cummings, James 
Finley, Hugh Henry, and a number of other respectable clergy-. 
man. The former of ‘these pupils, after being informed of his: 
ee a wrote respecting him to a friend the | nic ab lines. 
QO, had you not'the mournful news divulge’d, teen 
~ My mind had still the pleasing dream. erick e*lig ip tas aA OD 292 
- Still fancied Biair with health and vigor bless'd,! oie yeti! 
With some grand purpose lab’ring in his’ “ree a tated 


In studious thought pursuing truth divine, yn 
Till the full demonstration round ‘him shine 3)" &) 9 
Or from the sacred desk proclaiming loud © nidwiovs Team 
His master’s message to the attentive crowd's 6! qs 04 


While heavenly truth with bright conviction: ee: nIB 

- And coward error shrinks‘and disappearsy) 9< 220 91m York 

“ ‘While quick remorse the hardy sinner feels)! spn "ebe ween ig M4 
And Calvary’s balm the bleeding conscience theals: istowes 

Iti is not known that he published‘any thing excepting anarrative: 

of’ a ‘revival of religion in’several parts of: *Pennsylvaniay 1744.—~ 

Miller's retrospect, ii. ‘343 5 | Massa. missionary magazine, Lil 36205 

Davies’ life. Lo mOy HIT ye Midas Vesagel Sgeirg 

' BLAIR ( Foitnyy an erin minister in’ Pennsylvania, wwagor- 
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loath county as early Q as. 1742, "These were frontier Se veats cal 
exposed to depredations in. the Indian wars, and he was obliged. to 
remove. He accepted a cail from FE o.’s manor in Chester count 

in 1757. This congregation had been favored with the ministry 
oi his brother, the reverend Samuel Blair ; and here he continued 
about nine years, besides discharging the ‘duties of the ministry, 
superintending also a flourishing grammar school, and preparing 
many young men for the ministry... When the presidency ot New 
Jersey cullege became vacant, he was chosen professor of divinity, 
and-had: for some time the charge. of that seminary before the arriv- 
alof.Dr. Witherspoon. Aiter this event he settled at Wallkill in 
the state of New York. Here he labored a while with his usual 
faithfuiness, and finished his earthly course Dec, 8, 1771, aged 
about) fifty one years. 7 Y 

. He was a judicious and persuasive preacher, and through his 
exertions. sinners were converted and the children of God ed- 
ified. Fully convinced.of the doctrines of grace, he addressed 
immoftal souls with that warmth and power, which left a witness 
in every-bosom. Though he sometimes wrote his sermons in full; 
yet his common mode of preaching was by short notes, comprising 
the general outlines. .His labors were too abundant to admit of 
more ; and no more was necessary to a mind so richly stored, and 

80. constantl; y impressed with the yreat truths of religion. _ 

~For his large family he had amassed no fortune, but he left. theni 
what is.infinitely better, a religious education, a holy example, and 
prayers, which have been remarkably answered. 

His disposition was uncommonly patient, placid, benevolent, diss 
interested, and cheerful. He was too mild to indulge bitterness or 
severity, and jhe thought that truth required little else than to be 
fairly stated and properly understood. Those, who could not rel- 
ish the savor of his piety, loved himas an. amiable and revered him 
asa*great man. Though no bigot, he. firmly believed. that the 
presbyterian form. of government,jis the most. bites iid and the 

most favorable to religion and.happiness.. |. 

In his last sickness he imparted his adyice,.to the congregation, 
-and represented to his family the necessity of an interest in Christ. 

A few nights before he died he said, “directly, lam gving to glory. 
My master calls me ; I must be gone.” He published.a few oc-— 
_casional sermons. and, tractsin defence of i e-ialitic truths.—£van- 
(gelical intelligencer, i. 241—244, . < 
-~BLAIR (Joun), one of the associate ch oi of.the. supreme 
court of the United States, died at Williamsburg in br Wi. sng 
gust 31, 1800, in the sixty ninth year of his age. Sith 
'Hewas ajudge of the court of appeals.in, Virginia in. 17 87, vi at 
‘which time the. legislature of that state, finding. the judiciary, sy; se 
tem inconvenient, established circuit courts, the. duties of which 
they directed the judges of the court of appeals to perform. 
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» These judges: among whose names are these of Blair, Pendleton, 


and Wythe, | remonstrated and ‘declared the act unconstitutional. 


ae the same year, 1787, he was a iaember of the general conven- 
tion, which formed the constitution of the United States. To that 
instrument the names of Blair and Madison are affixed as the 


deputies from Virginia. In September ‘1789, when the govern- 


. Ment, which he had assisted in establishing, had commenced its 
operation, he was appointed by Washington an associate judge of 


the supreme court, of which John Jay was chief justice. 
Judge Blair was an amiable, accomplished, and truly virtuous 


‘man. He discharged with ability: and integrity the duties of a 
number of the highest and most important public trusts ; and in 


~ these as well as in the several relations of private life his conduct 
_ was so upright and so blameless, that he seldom or never lost a 


friend or made him an enemy. Even calumny, which ‘assailed 
Washington, shrunk from his friend, the unassuming and pious 
Blair. Through life he ina remarkable manner experienced the 


_ truth of our Savior’s declaration, “blessed are the meek, for they 
‘shall inherit the earth ;” and at death he illustrated the: force of 
the exclamation, “ let me die the death of the righteous, and let . 


my last end be like his.’”-—Claypoole’s daily advertiser, Philadelphia, 
Sef. 12, 1800; Marshalls life of Washington, WE QELS Pepin 
BLAKE (J AMES), a preacher, was a native of Dorchester; Mas« 
sachusetts, and was graduated at Harvard college in the year 1769. 
While a member of the university he was distinguished by the 


~ sweetness of his temper, the purity of his morals, and the ‘cor- » 
“rectness of his conduct. He conciliated the love of his fellow 


students, and the high approbation of his instructors. After pur- 


' suing for some time his theological studies under the care of the 


reverend Mr. Smith of ‘Weymouth, he began with reluctance at a 


very early period the important work of the ministry. He died — 


. November 17, 1771, being near twenty one years of age. — 


A small volume ee his sermons, which was published by his — 
~ friends after his death, displaysa Strength of mind anda knowledge — 


of theoretical and practical divinity very uncommon in @ person so 


_ young. His sermons also indicate a warmth of pious feeling hon-— 
orable to his character. —Preface to his sermons ; bias ge ven hist. 


~~ goe. ix. 189. att 


BLAND (Ricwarp),a political writer of Virginia, was a piineipal ‘ 
‘member of the house of burgesses at the close of the year 1770. 
He published in 1766 an inquiry into the rights of the British col+ 

" enies, in answer to a pamphiet published in London in the’ pre- 
_ ceeding year, entitled, regulations lately made concerning” the — 
colonies, and taxes imposed on them considered. This was one. 


of the three productions of Virginia during the controversy » with - 


Great Britain ; the other writers were Arthur pie) and J efferson.. 


w—Jefferson’s notes, query xxiii. wots 
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cote BLAND. (Taxopoxrc), a worthy. saesibtg and statesman, was a 
igMative of , Virginia, and descended from. an ancient and respectable 


_~damily in that; state. , He was bred to the science of physic, -but 
sod pean, the - commencement. of the. “American war he quitted ‘the 
/ practice, : and took an active. part. in the cause of his _country. He 
Soon rose to. the rank. of. colonel, and had the command of a 
regiment of dragoons. While i in the army he frequently signalized 
‘, ". himself by . brilliant - actions. Ih, 177 9 he was appointed | to he 
command | of the. convention troops. at. Albemarle barracks in ‘Vir- 
ec-inia, and. “continued. in that, situation till some time in 1780, . When 
« she was.elected to.a.seat in congress. | He. continued in that body 
ai three years; the time allowed by the confederation. After ‘the 
~cexpiration. of this. term he again returned to. Vir, ginia, and “Was 
, »chosen.a member of the state legislature. He opposed the adoption 
29h. the. constitution, believing it to be repugnant to the intérests of 
country, and was inthe minority, that voted against its tatifica- 
ofion.. ~But when it. was. at. Jength adopted, he ‘submitted to. the 
/ ¥oice. of the. majority. He was chosen to represent the district, in 
which. he dived, in the first. congress under the constitution, ‘He 
_. died at, New York. June 1, 1790, wh ile attending a a session of con- 
- gress, in the forty ninth year of his. age. 
_ When the: subject. of the assumption of fhe’ state ‘debts was 
+adlebated 4 in March 1790, he made a speech in favor of. the: assump- 
~ tion, differing in respect to this measure ‘from. all ‘his’ collea ye 
ey An,his, speech. he expressed. his” attachment to the constitution 
,oamended, though he : wished. for 3 more amendments, and “declared 
~» his dread.of. silent. -Mhajorities on questions | of great. and “general 
ygoncern. -He,was. honest, open, candid ; 3 and his, co conduct was Sach 
_¢an,bis intercourse ,with. mankind, as to. sponte ‘universal’ ‘tespect. 
. sThough a legislator, he was not desti tute « of 2 genius for] poetry. 
f, om-Gazetie of the United States for. April 17), and. June 5, 17 oy 
_ BLEECKER (Ay nELiza, ,a Jay 9 of some Jiterary celebrity i in 
New York, was the daughter of A r. Bran ndt Schuyler, and eh ‘in 
r1752. From early Jif she was passionately fond of ooks.. 
ge In.1769 she was. married t to for I. I leecker Esq, and she’ Pte a 
-q@umber.of years in great. tranquil ity, and recap a meas a 
ead beautiful solitary, village. £ig pies. miles a ‘above Alba The “ ‘ap- 
proach of the enemy from nada in ve 77 a Ty i 





rom her re« 


laqiseatend.iotermnbteg her “enjoyment ;, domestic afflictions cast a’ 


_mind.; an and possessing. ‘an. excessive _ ee 


id Sti 


ho: of unacquainted. with religious seueetions, sl she was 
ST leto support the ..weight of Paty trouble Ss. After the _peace sh 
ois New: York in the. ope, of : seel ie er ee acer: 
Ts ang tae TpRSAHOnS, “of, ast daves 3, .b a ih ) 
iidrlapswansithe desolaunnn iNeh evehy MBETS, presi he : 
70 obese -everwhelined ie & thn ‘0. her got tag, Ww 

she died November 23, re ae ection Gah Piety re 
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She was the friend of the aged in nd infirm, and her kindness. and: 

snevolence to the poor of the village, ‘where ‘she lived, caused her 
death to be deeply lamented. “ After her death, some of her writ- 
ings were collected and published i in 1793: under. the title of the 
posthumous works of Ann Eliza Bleecker i An prose and verse. To 
this work are prefixed memoirs of her life, written by her daugh- 
ter, Margaretta V.Faugeres. There is also added to the volume a 
collection. of Mrs. Faugeres” essay S —Hardy’s 8 biographical are 
ary. 

BLIN MAN (Ricuarp), first minister of New London, Con- 
necticut, was a native of Great Britain, and was minister at Cheps- 
tow in Monmouthshire. On his arrival in this country in 1642. it 
was his intention to settle with his friends, who accompanied him 
at Green’s harbor near Plymouth. But some difficulty arising in 
that place, he removed to cape Ann, which the general court im 
the year above mentioned established a plantation and called 
Gloucester. He removed to New London in 1648. Here he 
continued in the ministry about ten years, and was then succeeded 
by Mr. Gershom Bulkley. In 1658 he removed to New Haven, 
and after a slrort stay in that town returned to England. Hayi 
lived to a good old age, he happily concluded at the om of Bristol 

a life spent in doing good. :f ary 

A short time before his death, he published i in. “answer to 
pepe a book entitled, an essay ‘tending to issue the contoversy 
about infant baptism, 8vo, 1674.—Mather’s® ‘magnalia, iil. 213; 
Nonconformist’s memorial, iii. 177; Collections. hist. 50C.. "ix, 39: 
Winthrop’s journal, 244 3 Trumbull’s Connecticut, 1, 293, “310, 
314, 522, 

BLOWERS (Tuomas), minister in Beverly, ‘Massachusetts, 
was born at Cambridge August |, 167° y Be His mother was the sister 
of the honorable Andrew Belcher. He was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1695, and was ordained pastor of the first ae Saat in 
Beverly October 29, 1701. He died June 17, 1729, ii in the fi 
second year of hisage. He wasa good scholar, and an ‘exce lent 
minister ; of sincere and ardent piety ; : of great 1 meeknes S and 
sweetness of temper; of uncommon stability i in his ciple sand 
steadiness in his conduct. He was a vigilant, prudent rap a 
a close, pathetic preacher. He published a sermon on th Pe 
of reverend Joseph Green of Salem village,, {7 15 —New Engl 
weekly journal June 23, 1729 ; Foxcroft’ 8 fun, sermon. date he 

BOGARDUS (EyERanDvs), the first. minister of the reformed 
Dutch church in New York, came, early to this _ country, ‘gh 
the exact time of his arrival is not_ known. “The, records of this. 
church begin with the year 1639. ‘He. was ordained and sent for 
it is believed, by the classis of Amsterdam, which had f for. ¢ a 
ber of years the superintendence of the Dutch church in I ew 
‘Netherlands, or the province of New York. The tradition is, tha 
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Mr. ‘Bogardus became blind and returned | to Holland some time 
before the surrender of the colony to the British in 1664. He 
was succeeded by John ahd Samuel Megapolensis.— Christian’ 8 
magazine, New York, i. 368. 

BOLLAN (Wii11A%), an agent for the province of Massachti- 
setts in Great Britain, was sent about the year 1746 to solicit a 
reimbursement of the expenses ‘in the expedition against cape 
Breton in 1745. He was intimately acquainted with the public 
affairs of, the. province, and his address and assiduity were conspic- 
‘uous. “He remained for many years in this station. In 1762 he 
‘was dismissed, and Mr. Jasper Mauduit was appointed in his place. 
The reasons for this dismission were dissatisfaction with his con- 
duct in making some deductions from the ‘money; which was 
granted in 1759, as a reimbursement tothe province, and in neg- 
lecting to correspond with the general court. “The desire of 
avoiding « expense by appointing a person resident in England and 
hs circumstance, | that Mr. pita was Mniay to the RO Ret 


council. ‘He diga i in Fistand in 1776. 

He published a number of political tracts, among which are the 
following ; ; colonizx Anglican illustrate, 1742 ; the ancient right 
of the English nation tothe American fishery examined and stated, 
1764; the mutual interests of Great Britain and the American 
eatshize considered, 1765 ; freedom of speech and writing upon 
public affairs considered, 1766 ; ; the importance of the coloniés in 
North | America, and the ‘interest of Great Britain with regard to 
them « considered, sig 66 ; He epistle from Timoleon, 1768 ; continued 
corruption ‘of standing armies, 1768 ; the free Briton’s memorial, 
in defence 0 of the Tight of election, 1769; a supplemental memo- 
rial, < on the o origin of parliaments &c. 1770 ; a petition to the kin 
in. council January 26, 1774, with illustrations intended to pr omote 
the harmony | of Great Britain and her colonies. This petition he 

“of ered as agent for.the council of the province of Massachusetts. 
—Hutchinson’s history of Massachusetts, i aes 496 ; ficial 8 aida 
| ation, ii. 109, 110. ; 

BON] le IOMAS), an eminent physician of Philadelphia, was 
selected i in 1763 or 1764 to give clinical lectures in the medical 
school of that. city | on the cases of disease in the. _ Pennsylvania 
Ae Di ital. ‘ve was at this time an old practitioner. “He ‘drew ‘up 
t about the y ear 1750 some useful memoirs, | ‘which were published 
It the medical observations and i inquiries, vols. 1. and il. London. — 
sr ect, rates Ramsay’ & review of medicine, 37. | 

when ILE (Jou. Bratz), a writer on agriculture, wied at 
hilade Iphia January 26, 1804, in the seventy seventh year of his 
age. In tie former part of his life he was an inhabitant of Mery- 
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He was of the profession « of the law, but! 1é8s'Known af the’ 
re ‘than i in the magistracy and on the bene the duties of which sta- 
tions he discharged with uprightness and ability.’ ‘He had also, while . 
this country was subject to the authority of Ghat Britain; a’ seat 
at the executive council of the province of Maryland. But he 
was not allured by this office from his duty to his country. He 
found our reyolution necessary to onr freedom, and he Tejoiced i in 
its accomplishment. aw 

His habitual and most pleasing employment was Ayuparitey; 
which he practised extensively upon his own estate on Wye island © 
in, the bay of Chesapeak. As he readily tried every suggested 
improvement, and adopted such as were confirmed by his experi-" 
ments, and as he added to his example frequent essays upon agri- 
cultural subjects, he was greatly instrumental i in diffusing nhs Pew 
knowledge of the best of all arts. 

He was cheerfulin his temper, and was Fespected and’ udloved?: 
In religion he was of the most liberal or free system within’ ‘the pale’ 
of revelation. In his political principles he was attached to that re- 
publican form of government, in which the public authority is found: ° 
ed on the people, but guarded against the sudden Swag of their’ 
will. ME: to yr i 
Besides his occasional pieces on agriculture, Mr. Bordley pub- 

lished a work entitled, essays and notes on husbandry and potdbage 
“fairs with plates, Philadelphia, 1799 —Gazette FF the U. 8. for Feb. 
Ts 1804. t d 

"BOSTWICK (Davin), an eminent minister’ if ne ¥ tion 
was of Scotch extraction, and was born about the year 1720. Afe) 
ter he began to preach, he was first settled at. Jamaica on ‘Beage 
Island, where he continued till 1756, when he ‘was translated ‘to the ‘ 
presbyterian society of New York by a synodical decree. “The 
persons, composing his congregation, were about twelve ‘or four-" 
teen hundred. In this charge he continued till November 12, 1763, 
when he died in the forty fourth year of his age. _ His remains: 
were deposited in the front aisle of his church. = | 

He was ofa mild, Catholic disposition, of Bteat piety Lay ee 
and he confined himself entirely to the proper business of his of! 
fice. He abhorred the’ fre requent mixture of divinity’ and’ polities;: 
and much more the turpitude of miabing the’ a er subservient! to! 
the. latter. His thoughts were o écupied by things; whichare! 
above, and he wished to withdraw the minds of his people ‘more! 
from the concerns of this world. He was’ deeply grieved, when’ 
some of his flock’ became, 3 not’ fervent christians, ‘but furious politi= 
cians. He preached the gospel, and as his life corresponded with 
his preaching, he was respected by good men of all denominations. 
His doctrines he derived from the | scriptures, and he understood 
them in accordance ‘yah the public confessions of the reformed 
churches. 


~ 
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He possessed those gifts, waich rendered him ree " His dis- 
courses were methodical, soundand pathetic, ric ‘in ‘sentiment, and — 
ornamented in diction. _ With a strong, commanding voice his 
pronunciation was clear, distinct, and deliberate. “He preached 
without notes with great ease and fluency ; but he always studied 
his sermons with great care. With a lively imagination and a- 
heart deeply affected by the truths of religion, he was enabled’ to 
address his hearers with solemnity. and energy. Few men could — 
describe the hideous deformity of sin, the misery of man’s apostasy 
from God, the wonders of redeeming lov e, and the glory and riches. 
of divine grace in so distinct and affecting a manner. He knew | 
the. worth of the soul and the deceitfulness of the human heart, and 
he preached. with plainness, more intent to impress sinners with 
their guilt and to teach them the truths of God, than to attract their” 
attention to himself. Though he was remarkable for his gentle-" ” 
ness and prudence, yet in preaching the gospel he feared no man.’ 
He knew whose servant he was, and with all boldness and impar- 
tiality he delivered his message, proclaiming: the terrors of the di- ~ 
vine lawy to every transgressor, however elevated, and displaying © 
the.mild glories of the gospel | for the comfort and refteshment, of 
every penitent believer. ‘ 
A few months before his death his mind was greatly . distress! 7 
by apprehensions respecting the interests of his. family, when he 
should be taken from them. , But God was pleased to give hin 
such views of his power and goodness, and such cheerful reliance 
upon the wisdom and.rectitude of his government,.as restored to him 
peace and. calmness, He was willing to cast himself and all, th t 
was dear to him,, upon the providence of his heavenly Rather “Tn” 
this temper. he continued to his last moment, when he placidly * ‘yé2! 
signed his soul into the hands of his Sayior. Such is the comipo=! 
sure and serenity, frequently imparted to christians in the solemn’ 
hour of dissolution... ; . 
: He published : a sermon, preached at Philadelphia before a a \ synods 
ical meeting May 25, 1758, entitled, s self disclaimed and Christ ex- 
alted. It, was, reprinted 1 In England i in. 17 76, and received the) warm | 
recommendation | of Mr., Gilbert Tennent. It is a sermon for min- 
isters,. penetrating: into the subtle workings and base. motives of the 
human heart, and presenting the most serious 3 truths, } ina manner very” 
. perspicuous and. affectionate. , ‘He ‘published also an. ccount of the 
Wpecharncier, ‘and death of president, Davie pr fixed to Davies” 
pmon on.the. death, of George Il, 1761, At yn decease there 
We s published from. his manuscripts a fair and., rational yaaa 
ofithe right of infants.to the ordinance of baptism, being, he s 
stance of several discourses from. Acts ii. 59. Iti is an able produe? 
tion.--Middleton’s biog. evang. iv. Al 4amn418 5. New ane d gen. biog’. 
dictysoSmith’s NewYork, 193 3 Preface tg Bos: Hs vvindic cation, 
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‘BOUQUET (Henry), abtave officer, was appointed lieutenant 
colonel in the British army in 1756. In the year 1763 he was 
sent by general Amherst from Canada with military stores and pro- 
visions for the relief of fort Pitt. While on his way he was attack- 
ed by a powerful body of Indians on the 5th and 6th of August, but 
by a skilful maneuvre, supported by the determined bravery of 
his troops, he defeated them, and reached the fort in four days from 
the action. In the following year he was sent from Canada on an 
expedition against the Ohio Indians, and in October he reduced a 
body of the Shawanese, Delawares, and other Indians to the necessi- 
ty of making terms of peace at Tuscarawas. He died at Pensacola 
; Me uruaty 1766, being then a brigadier general. 

‘Thomas Hutchins published at Philadelphia in 1765 an historical 

account of the expedition against the Ohio Indians in 1764, with a 
map and plates—Annual register for 1763, 27—31 ; 3, Jor, 1764, 
181 ; for 1766, 62. 
‘ BOURNE (Ricuarp), a missionary among the Indians at 
Marshpee, was one of the first emigrants from England, who set- 
tled at Sandwich. Being a religious man, he officiated publicly on 
the Lord’s day until a minister, Mr. Smith, was settled; he then 
turned his attention to the Indians at the southward and ‘eastward, 
and resolved to bring them to an acquaintance with the gospel, 
He went to Marshpee, not many miles to the south. The first ac- 
count of him is in 1658, when he was in that town, assisting in the 
settlement of a boundary between the Indians and the proprietors 
of Barnstable. Having obtained a competent knowledge. of the In- 
dian language he entered on the missionary service with activity 
and ardor. On the 17th of August 1670 he was ordained pastor of 
an Indian church at Marshpee, constituted by his own disciples and 
converts ; which solemnity was performed by the famous Eliot and 
Cotton. He died at Sandwich about the year 1685, leaving no suc- 
cessor in the ministry but an Indian, named Simon Popmonet. — ‘ 

Mr. Bourne is deserving of honorable remembrance not only for 
his zealous exertions to make known to the Indians the glad tidings of * 
salvation ; but for his regard to their temporal interests. He wisely 
considered, that it would be in vain to attempt to propagate « christian _ 
knowledge among them, unless they had a territory, where they . 
might remain in peace, and have a fixed habitation. .He therefore, 
at his own expense, not long after the year 1660, obtained a deed 
of Marshpee from Quachatissét and others to the south sea Indians, | 
as his people were called. This territory, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hawley, was perfectly adapted for an Indian town ; being situated 
on the sound, in sight of Martha’s Vineyard, cut into necks of land, 
and well watered. — 

After the death of Mr. Bourne, his son, Sneatiisitih Bourne Esq. . 
succeeded him in the Marshpee inheritance, where he lived till his 
death about 1720. He procured from the court at Plymouth a ratifica- 
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tion of the Indian deeds, so that no parcel of the lands could be bought: 
by any white person or,;persons without the consent of all the said 
Indians, not even with the consent of the general court. Thus did 
the son promote the designs of the father, watching over the inter- 
ests of the aborigines. | 

A letterof Mr. Bourne, giving an account of the Indians in Plym- 
outh county and upon the cape is preserved in Gookin.— 
Mather’ $s magnalia, ili, 199 ; Collections hist. soc. 1. 172, 196-—199, 
218; iii, 188—-190; viii. 170 ; Gookin ; Morton, 192 ; 5 Aduichinsony 
i, 166. 

BOURNE (Joszern), missionary to the Indians, was the son of 
Ezra Bourne Esq. of Marshpee, who was the son of Shearjashub bg 
Bourne Esq; and who succeeded his father in-the superintendelice 
of the Indians. Ezra Bourne was chief justice of the court of com- 
rise) pleas, and died in September 1764 in the eighty aa year 
of his age. | 

His son, Joseph Bourne, was graduated. at Harvard eaticges in 
1722 and was ordained at Marshpee as successor to Simon Popmo- 
net -Noyember, 26,1729. He resigned his mission in 1742, com- 

oe ng much of the ill treatment, which the Indians received, and 

e neglect of the commissioners with regard to his support. 
He was succeeded by an Indian, named Solomon Briant ; but he 
still took an interest in the cause, in which he was once par ticularly 
engaged, and much encouraged and assisted the late missionary; 
Mr. Hawley. Mr. Boumne died in 1767 Collections hist, soc. iii. 
190-—191, 65] 

_BOURS apa, episcopal minister in {Warblehead, was a na- 
tive of Newport, and was gr aduated at Harvard college in. 1747. 
After his, settlement at Marblehead, he discharged with faithfulness: 
the ‘duties of his office nine years, enforcing the doctrines of the 
Bone el with feryency, and illustrating the truth of what he taught 

‘is a He died February 24, 1762, aged thirty six oe 
i dying | words were “ O Lamb of God, receive my spirit.”—- 
Wharge 3,sermon on the death of Barnard. | 
OWDOIN (Jamus, tz. p.), governor of Massachusetts, athe. 
a philosopher and statesman, was born in Beston August 18, 1727, » 
and was the son ‘of William Bowdoin, an eminent merchant. His» 

ther was a native. of France, and after the revocation of the edict 7 

of Nantes, he fled among the persecuted protestants of that country 

first, to Ireland, and afterwards to New England in 1688. - He land 
ed at Falmouth, now Portland, in Casco bay, and after continuing 
there. about two years removed to Boston in 1690. It is remarka-- 
ble, that the day after his. removal all the inhabitants of Casco bay - 
were cut off by the Indians. He wasa stranger, and his. property . 
was small ; but by his enterprise and persevering andhaty ha? fat 
length acquired an immense estate, | 
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Dlg ai gee 2} ful etary) bys scaaee. 
Mr Bowdoin was | raduated at ‘Harvard colleg Bie 43 Dub. 


IM residence at the university he was, distia nytt € L by. his. ge- 
and unwearied application to his studies, oat his mor esty,, po- 


a 


i en cant and benevolence : gave his friends ‘assurance, that his talents 
is ~ would not be prostituted, nor his future. eminence employed. p.the 


“promotion « of _ unworthy ends. ..W hen ‘he. arrived at. the. age of 
twenty one years, he came. in possession. of an ample. fortune, left ! 


him by. his, father, who died: September bry 1747, He - was, how in 


“as situation ‘the most threatening to his literary. and moral. _improve- 
“ment ‘for one ‘great motive, which impels men to exertion, could © 
ho dufluence | upon him, nd his great wealth put. it completely 


‘Gn his j power. to gratify the giddy desires of youth. But Ais life 
is had hitherto b been regular, and he now with the maturity of wisdom | 


3 


2 


a which formed i it; and some. of. its impor’ rtant articles, Fh the result | ; 
” of his knowledge of government. _ 


"adopted as. stem, ‘which. was most ‘rational, pleasing, and. useful. 
*"He determined to. combine with, the. _enjoyments of domesti c_ and j 
Social life j a course of "study, which should enlarge and. perfect. the — 


a Ei of his mind..~ At the age “of twenty. two years he raarried a 


aughter ‘of. J ohn ‘Erving Esq, and commenced. a system. of literary 
“and ‘scientific research, to ‘which he adhered through life. | 
In the, year 17. 53. the citizens of Boston. elected him one. OF “their { 
Te resentatives in the general court, where his. learning and. elo- 
quence soon ‘rendered him conspicuous. He continued in this sta- 
Hon. ‘until 1756, when he was. chosen into the council, in ‘which. spear ; 


i ‘he: was ‘long known. and respected. ‘With uniform. ability. and | pas 


““tHotism he advocated the cause of his country... In the di putes, . 
which laid the foundation: ‘of 1 the American revolution, ! his writings 
“and: exertions were ‘eminently useful. Governors — Bernard and — 
ia Hutchinson were constrained to confess, in their confidential | letters 
20 the. British ministry, the weight of his opposition to their “meas-. | 
“ures. In 1769 Bernard negatived him, when he was chosen a 


“member of ‘the panei in consequence of which the ya es, of 


opens Hettérs, ee" his opposition to our measures will its less, ‘nga 1- 
~ ous in’ the council, than i in the house of pee rhea isd F the . 
"year, 1775, a year most critical and important to America, he, ¥ Was 
“chosen president of the council ‘of Massachusetts, and he contunued 
in that office the greater part. of the time, till the adoption « of the 
state constitution in 1780, ‘He _was, president: ‘of. the, conyention, » 


th the year 17 85, after the resignation ¢ of Hancock, he was ‘ios 
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or hie ay ‘Tn this office his wisdom, firmness, and. inflexible ‘integrity 
were’ conspicuous,, Fee ‘was placed : at the. head of. the | government ¥) 


“at the most unfortunate period after the revolution. The suddeni in-/@ 
¥ 
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flux of foreign luxuries had exhausted the country of its specie, while 
~ the heavy taxes of the war yet burthened the people. ‘This state of 
Suffering awakened discontent, and the spirit of disorder was cher- 
ished by unlicensed conventions, who arranged themselves against 
the legislature. One great subject of complaint was the adminis- 
tration of justice. Against lawyers and courts the strongest re- 
sentments were manifested. In many instances the Judges were 
restrained by mobs from proceeding in the execution of their duty. 
As the insurgents became more audacious from the lenient meas- 
ures of the government and were organizing themselves for the 
subversion of the constitution, it became necessary to suppress by 
_ force the spirit of insurrection. Governor Bowdoin accordingly 
_ Ordered into service upwards of four thousand of the militia, who 
were placed under the command of the veteran general Lincoln. 
As the public treasury did not afford the means of putting, the 
troops in motion, a number of the citizens of Boston with the gov- 
ernor at the head of the list subscribed in a few hours. a sufficient 
sum to carry on the proposed expedition. This decisive step res- 
cued the government from the contempt, into which it was sink- 
ing, and was the means of saving.the commonwealth. The dan- 

gerous insurrection of Shays was thus completely quelled. 
In the year 1787 governor Bowdoin was succeeded by Hancock, 
_ in consequence probably of the exertions of the discontented, who 
might hope for greater clemency from another chief magistrate. 
He died in Boston, after a distressing sickness of three months, 

November 6, 1790, in the sixty fourth year of his PSS ead 
’ Governor Bowdoin was a learned man, and a constant and gen- 
érous friend of literature. He subscribed liberally for the restor- 
ation of the library of Harvard college in the year 1764, when it 
was consumed by fire. He was chosen a fellow of the corporation 
in the year 1779, but the pressure of more important duties induc- 
éd him to resign this office in 1784. He ever felt however an-af- 
-fectionate regard for the interests of the college, and bequeathed it 
M four hundred pounds, the interest of which was to be applied to the 
distribution of premiums among the students for the encourage- 
ment of useful and polite literature. The American academy, of 
arts and sciences, incorporated at Boston May 4, 1780, at a time 
when our country was in the deepest distress, was formed under 
his influence, and was an object of his constant attention. He was 
chosen its first president, and he continued in that office till his 
death. He was esteemed by its members as the pride and orna- 
ment of their institution. To this body he bequeathed one hun- 
dred pounds and his valuable library, consisting of upwards of twelve 
hundred volumes upon every branch of science and in almost every 
language. He was also one of the founders and the president of 
the Massachusetts bank, and of the humane society of Massachu- 
setts. The literary character of Governor Bowdoin gained him 
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those honors, which are usually conferred on men distinguished for 
their literary attainments. He. was constituted doc ‘S, bye 
the'ufiive ay SPEAIMDNghy and a was id i SLAC a tie Sey 
al’gocieties of London and Dublin. a Gk sional’ Gdgcd 
_ “fe was! deeply convinced | of the truth, and excel lence 0 chi fon 
tianity;: ‘and ‘it hada a ‘constant ‘effect upon his life... “% fe “was tor 
miore than thirty: ‘years an exemplary member. of. sthe., churck ih: 
Brattle’ street, to the poor of which congregation | he. bequeathed, 
hinidred pounds. “His charities were abundant,... 5 raft respecte 
the“injunctiots of the gospel of Jesus ‘Christ, IER oF Bu e professe 
He ‘knew 'the pleastires ‘and. advantages of family d eyot Miss anc ‘he. 
conscientiously ‘observed the christian. sabbath, ] presenti ing. hims if 
habitually’ i in the holy! temple, 1 that. he thight, be. instruct Eg an Bee 
ious’ duty, and’ might unité with, the worshippers. of Go 


dying addresses B his family and servants, he. recommeng tae. 
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christian’ réligion to them ‘as: “of ‘transcendent AAPG an “ASe rr 
suféd them, that it was the only foundation of peace and 3S, 
imlife 4nd death. °As'thé”hout’ of his departure. approach: ached roe 
expressed his’ satiéfaction in'the’ thought. of going to the full | emmys, 
ment of God'and his Redédiner.” Beuregis't 
Governor Bowdoin’ published 4 a ‘phifosophical discourse, pu ublicly 
addreéssed'to thé’ American 1 academy of arts and sciences in Boston, 
November 8, 1780, when ‘he Was inducted into. the office. of presi- 
deiif. °'This is prefixed to the first lume, of the, memoirs, of the., 
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academy.” In this work ‘He’ also published several other produc. - 


tions, shag manifest r no common taste. and talents in, hea ‘ 





be’ aaedsshAy to preserve: it from ‘the ruin, ‘to. which, ies heer 
cotifiterbalance, it ‘seems. Jiable: by. that. universal means matters, 


giavitation: He’ suppose Ss, | that the blue ex, panse of the. sky. As. as 
real’concave Body'encompassing z “all visible nature, that ‘the fay 
way'and the lucid’ Spots in the heavens; are e Bays. in this grhatheaneh ‘s 
which’ the light of « exterior ‘orbs reaches u; US), and, that, thus: an ; ant ai 
mation’ may be given of orbs on bs, and. DE aig pee svaterne innue,, a 
mérable ‘and | ‘ncOne EV ap ly -rand.—Zhache Suneral, sermons 
Léwell’s breulogy '} 3 | Massa. ma pazine, ith. 5—8; Aba 305, 3 372 

versal asyltimy 1.7 3—7 6; filler*s retrospicet, 3 i, ¥ Zar re F 
hist? insurrection 7 Marshal, ©. xb q. 4 dite exte 
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e bust have keane him a conspicuous cap ae ‘but, pci 4 
ne he was afraid of himself.” pi? was his 5 SUPT eme, desire. 

a life of piet yand to pre éach i iy th apostolic., manner ;..and 

hers ‘apprehensive, that i ina city ae d be ‘infected. Dy. the;; 

ption of those ’ around him, Te egal? preferred a, retirs). 

ete lation, and accepted ‘the call c of Lamin ‘ton. BTSs he, cons 

tinted till his” death, May 13) T8608. ” | His disease. was, of. the con;,. 

aoe ve'kind. “Being SAB if he was ; willing to. leave the, world). 
ing in'd 


i 


’, that ‘he’ ‘had been searching 1 into the evidence of ‘his. be- . 
e Of &race) and ‘that ‘he was. ‘satis ied,,t at, he had, been, 


esti ate the habe of iat and id te perel rege gs pRe. 
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oO ake | 


ia ad ¢ deportm ase “ He was a ean of aneD: exce Aten ; 

y Pene ae cp “himself with. a sense of the total. depravity, yok, 

Heh na heat an ofthe inability of man to “perform, any, thing, 

sete en God with out the influence. of the. Holy Spirit, he., Sit i 
to j 
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nese of a. deine meanetseY and 0 of f faith’ 3 in the ‘Redeemer. i in, ; 
0 
sae of the AS to. the. humble and ODE, Mpoo, te, 7 






ne S iesuleal ie alibieets 3 upon the. ‘vigor ‘of his} ‘powers. a 
n eye, ‘natural gestures, a sweet and | commanding voice, and. 
“eproach; nae character gave weight. and authority 1 to his wor ds... 

Bi ki abe ; those of many ‘other | ‘ood men,. were attended 

with only" a¢ ea increase of the. church, , committed to his care,,, 

é was spre no less for socizty,. than for the pulpit, haying..a 

dis sae being animated , dn conver sation, accommos-.. 
fto the tempers of others, anh. mingling, gendgscens 

sion with di ity —Evang . intelligencer, Me He 180 
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“(Zappret, FR. $:), an emine Ss page A oe 
rae the ii teeta of ‘igi relat ill pox Be jist was. 
ban at i HybbEae, Massachusetts, in the year 1680." After a good 
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private education, he' studied physic under the care of: DrieCutleryise 
an ‘eminent physician aud) surgeon of Bostén, .and inia few «years io 
arrived at gréeut distinction in’ his professiony and»accw ediase 
handsome fortune.’ Heowas remarkablefor his skills bis hu tysan 
andrhis:close attention to'his: patients.) borie/lows wor eqw eouaseg 
‘Inthe year’172.p) the small pox prevailedam Boston, and while ito. 
was'tatal, ‘like«the ‘plague, it carried: with «it; :the utmost terrory :' 
This'calathity hadonot visited the town since the! year.1702, dmw — 
whisl year‘aswellas in the ycar 1692 ityhad proved destructive;to. + 
the dives of many, though it was much less! mortaly:thamwhemdts © 
appeared an they ear/)678. -On- its) reappearance; the’ reverend. 
DenCottom Mather, who had 'read'in avolume of the:philosophicakot 
transactions, put intohis hands’by Dr. Douglass; two communications is 
from the east;/the one frony ‘Timoniusjat)Corstantinople sand thei yy 
other from Pylarints,the Venetian consul cat: Smyrnas giving oame’ 
account of theypracticé of indculation foi-the small pox,conceiveds¢ 
thesideas of intreducingethis: practice ini Bostonmo He accordingly, 
on ‘the:sixth of Janesaddresséd a lettet to the phy siciansof Bostony,): 
enclosing amabridgmenticf the: communications inthe ’philosophs 
ical transactionsy and ‘requesting them to meet and takethelsubjectiy: 
intoconsiderations’ Asthis requestwas treated with neglect,) hess 
wrote to Dr. Boylston separately on the'twenty fourth! of June, and: 
sem hiny all the information, whicl he had collecte:t:4n, thes hope: 
thatvhe»would be persuaded to embrace anew andjfavorable means: 
foritheopreservation of human life.» Drv: Boylstonthappily was av. 
maw of benevolence /andicourave. | When there-wds before :himoa. 
promising ‘opportunity for diminishing the evils of!human life; hex: 
was liot afraid to strusele:with prejudice, nor unwilling: tocencoun=i! 
tebabuséio Lhe practice would beventirely new in America; and it! 
wis nét ktiown) that it‘lind been introduced into sEuropebo-Yet her: 
déterinined to-venture upon it) He firstinoculated, June thetwenty:) 
sixth his*son' Fhomas ofthe ave of six yearsiand two of hisoserx ~ 
vants.!:1 Hncouragedby the suecess of this experiment he began to: 
enlarge‘his practicey ‘The other physicians gave:their unanimous» 
opinion against inoculation, asit would infuse aamnalignity: into! theo! 
blood) and the selectinen’of Boston forbid itvin July! But thesess — 
discouragements did not quench the zeal and benevolence, which — 
were now excited They might have done it,and pre pidice might 
have' triumphed ‘over an ‘enlightened practice, if thesclergy hadnot 
stepped div to aid the project. Six’ venerable’ ministers.of) Boston). — 
gave theirsvhole influence in its favorjand the weight of their char-/ 
actef the’ confidence, whith was*reposed in-their wisdom, and the’ 
déep reverence, inspired by their piety; were hardly sufficient. to: 
préserve the growing lieht from extinction. . They. were abused, 
bit they triumphed)" During the yéar.L72b and the beginning of: 
1722’ D1 Boylston inoculated two: hundred and forty seven personsin 
Boston and thé 'néighboring towns.’ Thirty nine were inoculated by ~ 
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other physicians, makingvin-the whole two:hundred and eighty six, » 
of whom only:six: died. ,.. During the same period, of five thousand: - 
seven hundred,and fifty nine.persons; who had>the,small poxin the «. 
natural.way; eight: hundred jandforty:four diedii Thevutility of the: ~ 
practice was now established beyond dispute, and»its.success ens: 
couraged/its more general, introduction in England, in! which:coun- 
try it had been tried'upon but/a few: persons, most or all/of whom 
were convicts.» In‘the prosecution of his.good work Dr. Boylston 
was/obliged to: meet not only the mostsvirulent, but the: most; dane » 
gerous opposition:.; Dr: Douglass,;.a Scotchman,violentin his:prej=:' * 
udices;.and bitter-and outrageous: in ‘his conducts bent; his! whole: » 
force to) annihilate the spractice, which: had been introduced.) One 
argument; which he-brought; against, it, was that;it was-accrimes” 
which came under:the description of poisoning and;'spreading ine * 
fectiony:which were:made /penab by. thelaws) of: England. : Ini the ~ 
pamphlets; which were published in| 721 and.1722,,various kinds: - 
of néasoning are found.<:The following extracts) will, give; some: ° 
ideacofthe' spirit of them.) ‘¢: To spreadabroad.a-mortal contagion,)- 
whatjis it but:to cast abroad: arrows.and death;?,. Lf, aiman-should 
wilfully: throw.abomb into: atowny burn:.a; house,: or kill. a:many: 
ought.he not ito die ‘+I. do not: see-how: we 'can be.excused: from: : 
creat impiety herein, when ‘ministers and. people; with Joud and 
strong cries, made supplications to|almighty,Ged to avert the judg->: 
ment of/the smallpox, and at the same time some have beem,carrys: : 
ing aboutyinstruments of moculation and, bottles of the. poisonouso! 
humor to infect all,;who: were willing to. submit,to it, wherebyo wear 
mighteas naturally, expect.itheninfection, to spread, .as;.a.mane tog 
break hissbones: by casting himself headlong from the highest pinna-» 
cle. »(Can any man infect a family.in the town in the morning,ands: 
pray to God.inthe evening, that-the distemper may not spread 2? 
Itwwas contended, that, as the smallpox was, a judgment from Ged} 
forithe-sins.of the people;.to endeavor: to) avert, the | stroke. wouldi¢ 
_ but provoke him»the more; that inoculation, was;encroachment up- 
on the prerogatives of Jehovah; whose right it was, to woundvandis 
tocsmite:; andithat. as:there,was,,an, appointed time, topman upon 
earth, ‘it: would':be useless) to attempt;.to, stay, the approach..of¢ 
death. ») Smisievsiied bis Ibex ods jageisp jou Bi) aida dei grisnseth 
/The people became. so-exasperated, that, it was punsafe for: Draw 
Boylston to;travel.in the evening. ..But;|his cool, and, determined 
spirit, supported -by.«his trust in God, enabled him: to -perseveres’s 


. 


Asihe believed himself to bein the way, of his: duty,, he, did) nots 


trembleiat the apprehension of the evils, which might come!upoms 
him. }: When his family: were alarmed (for his, safety, he, expressed) 
to. them:hisiresignation to the: will of; heaven: . To,such;a height. 
was the popular-fury.raised,that a lighted,granado, was,in the night : 
thrown: into the chamber of Mr..Walter;, minister of, Roxbury, who ; 
had been privately inoculated in the house of -his.ungles; DreMath+:) 
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gAi0l9D d atellob borband, owls bar ; basewod sord? Yinows o3 badsliscts. 
er-of: Boston. ‘Fhe shell however Was not filled-with yp ue 


amixture of brimstone with bitiiminous:matters® ao1g 1ovnoe | 
Had Dr. Boylston gone’at this'time:to' England, he? mail have 
accumulated animmense fortune by-his skillin treating ‘the ‘small’ 
pox. He did not however visit that country tl )7 25, whe iriiveua! 4 
lation was commonso}Hé was them received with the. beh lbh 
ing-attention, )Heowas chosen a member of thé! royal society, ‘and ’ 
was admitted to the!intimacy and friendship» of) someof the’ 10st’: 
distinguished characters of thé:nation! «Of thesehe wSed? to men?’ 
tion with gréat respect antbaffectionithe reverend. DP. ! Watts} with 
whom. he cotresponded.«:!: After his return:to his' native: countity “he!” ; 
continued at the +head:of hhis:professiony:attdsengaged'in'a dumber" | 
of literary /pursuits/ooHis: communications ° be prc Mp i ll 
wereingenious and usefulay i: bsopbai disor eid ot bregotuniadne 
After along period.of eminence and skill in’ His professiot tie 
age and infirmhity-induced: him itoretire. 6 his. patrimonial' estate’ in? 
Brookline, where he passed the'retaainder 'ofvhis' days. Hé°Had’’\ 
the. pleastire:‘of:se¢ing inoculation: tiversally practised, ‘arid of 
knowing, that hewas-hiniselficonsidered as-one of the! benefactors” 
of mankind.» He died: Marehil; 17 66,:in the eighty seventh year of | 
his ages; “The inscription uponshis tomb represents; that through Be 
life of extensive béeneficence he was always faithful tohis “word}! ’ 
justin dns, dealings,-affable im: his:mannersy ‘and’ that after ‘a’ Tong” 
sickness, in which he, wasiexemplary:for his: patience: and’ resigna=" | 
tion, to-his Maker, he>quitted this!mortal life in a just’ ‘expectation’ os 
of a blessed:immortalityy:090 bivow jnsarysq od) boeoqquemtboredw 
Dr..Boylston published; some account of welt § is said of inoculate’ ’ 
ing or transplanting. the-sniall pox» by the: learned \Dri° Emanuel>~ 
Timonius and, Jacobus:Pylarinus; 1721 jan ‘histdrical account of 
the.small pox ‘inoculateth in ‘News England, with: some account6f! 
the naturé ofthe infection, 'and:some’ short directions to the inexpes 9 
rienced, dedicated. to the-printess» of: Wales, ‘ondon,. T7265 ando!2 
several communications:in:thesphilosophical transaction’.—- Massa~"" gq 
chusetts magazines December A789, 7765779 ;\ Pierce's century dis2i 
course 5) Holmes’, anndlss iii. 403¢5: qBoglebanleb dar) ‘account: 3 Hurenee > 
IN80Ny Iie /2 7 B27 652 Adams? Ni Englands 195. boi): oH S0itie bid io 
BOYLSTON (Nicuotas)3 a beénefactor\6f Harvard" col Cp 
died.in Boston -August 18;oh@#1 pin the fifty sixthlyear UPthisagei! — 
His, portrait, which/is ‘anadmirables painting; is dnthe philosophy 19 
chamber of; the, college.s {He had been anseminent amerchanty anid 3 
was about to retire from:business!tovenjoy the! frnitoPhisindustry3! 
when-he was removed:from-the earths) He was Honest 'in his'dealeoy 
ines, and remarkable for his sincerity, having a peculiar abhorrence? 
of all dissim ulations « He bequeathed:to thé university at Cambridge 9? 
fifteen hundred: pounds-for laying: the foundation of a professorship’ iw 
of ' rhetoric, nd otatory e271 hissum!waspaid intd the college trease so" 
ury by his executors February 11,1772 ; andthe fund became accu- 
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rnulated to twenty three Pray an two hundred dollars before 
any, appropriation was made. es The honorable J ohn Quincy Adams; 
son of president: Adams; and:then a senator) of the United Statesy 
wasnsialled the first. -professor; June 12,): 180 6y-with® the title of 
“ the, Boylston; professor of rhetori¢: ne OTS in’ Harvard: renee 
lege fdolanca’ Anniels di BOb. jut Jialy NIV OG HOWE} ath. 5 OF 
SSOYLSTON. (Jouw)y:aimerchant of; Whiteoaen owas: the. se oania! 
son.of | ir. Zabdiel Boylston... He: resided for the last years! of “his 
life in, England, and: died at Bath: January: 017): 1795,/aged: eighty” 
years. He left alarge estate, bequeathing much to his native town.” 
Eigse \Josuvay m..p-); président of the New Hamp» 
society,’ was:born in Greenland, New: ern 
‘in May. 17 33,,and was: graduated at. Harvard college in 1752./; He 
afterwards pursued the; study:of theology, andicommenced a preach" 
er.; but a regard to his health induced himisoon to.engage in’ the’ 
study of physic. eAfter a’ lifebof. patriotism and usefulness he died 
sm AZ,21802,<n thesixty! ninth year of: his: age; ini 
full, belief of the restoratiomofiallothingspoves 01 Siok 0. 
He.was much distinguished, forchis activity and-zeabin the cause ' 
of Am etican independences » He was one:ef the committee of: safe! 
tyid durin g the-revolutionany Swar.ooA ftiend:tol medical science, He ° 
exerted. himself to establish the medical society im New Hainpshire; it 
and,gave about one:hundred:and fifty volumes asthe foundation of | ! 
its library « He made minutes of important cases.occurring in“his’ iL 
practice. ; >, He was a mancof integritysmmildness, cand: benevolence.“ 
Such: was-his.re ae to: the poory:that: he} never’ made’ a chargzejo 
where he supposed the payment would occasion: the smallest incons ‘© 
venience 1) His heart could sympathise aneatieodbats ine of. others! 
Tepositarys second |hemadepi, Bhs eviimeigensts 10 Bak 
BRADBURY, (THEorniLus); a judge of the: superior courtoof! T 
Massachusetts, was graduated: ate Harvard college in 177.6 Hig? |! 
ays were devoted with diligence!and. success to the agen tf 
sion of the Jaw... He résigned’ the: emoluments; «arising from )his’® 
practice; for the.appointmentiof a judge; in which«station*he was’ °° 
intelligent and faithful.in exécuting the lawsy\:A suddemattack ‘of! 
disease, at length rendered:him-incapable of discharging the: duties"°* 
of his office. He died Septembers6; 1803;:aged. sixty three © “years ae 
—Cohunbian centinel, September Dl, A803. 208 016) MOTELYOd 
ADDOCK»(Epwarp), ‘major. 'general and: commander‘im?!» 
chi o£ the: British forces in America, arrivedsin' Virginia: with ‘two? {i 
reg from Inelandin February:1755.°The plan of military opes £"° 
; having: been settled: in April by-aiconventiomof the several’’”” 
governors at Alexandria, he undertook to. conduict:in-person the ex" Ww 
pedition against fort»du -Quesne..;'Meeting with muchidelay frome?! 
the necessity of opening roads, the general determined to: advatice* ‘© 
with rapidity at the head of twelve hundred men; hetwing>shistioh apo? a 
NORBIERNMERE eareloben wore! iene who’ ‘was tofollowrby: slow! at 
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and easy marches. He reached the Monongahela on the eighth of 
July. The succeeding day he expected to invest the fort. He — 
accordingly made his dispositions in the morning. He was advised 
to advance the provincial companies in the front for the purpose of 
scouring the woods, and discovering any ambuscade, which might 
be formed for him. But he held both hisenemy and the provincials: 
in too much contempt to follow this salutary counsel. Three hun- 
dred British regulars composed his van, which was suddenly — 
attacked, at the distance of about seven miles from the fort, by an | 
invisible enemy, concealed by the high grass. The whole army 
was soon thrown into confusion. The brave general exerted his 
utmost powers to form his broken troops under.a galling fire upon 
the very ground, where they were first attacked ; but his efforts 
were fruitless. With such an enemy, in such a situation, it was _ 
_ necessary to have advanced or retreated. All his officers on horse- 
back, excepting his aid, the late general Washington, were killed, 
and.after losing three horses he received a mortal wound. The de- | 
feated army fled precipitately to the camp of Dunbar, near forty 
miles distant, where Braddock, who was brought off the Fenty fi In | 
atumbril, expired of his wounds. Sixty four out of e iphtpak 2 
officers, aid about half the privates were killed and woun pir : 
ing in the whole a loss of about seven hundred men. ‘This disas-’ | 
ter resulted from the contempt of good advice:—Marshall, i. 384, 
390-393 ; ii. 14-419 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 207 ; Colbentanes hast. 4 
$0C. Vil. 89——94 5 Wepnisisi li. 37-42. 
BRADFORD (WiLi1am), second governor of Plystiouth; c colo- 
ny; and one of the first settlers of New England, was born at An- 
sterfield, a village in the north of England, in 1588. He was 
educated in the practice of agriculture. His paternal inheritance 
was considerable ; but he had no: better education, than such as_ 
usually falls to the share of the children of husbandmen. At the — 
age of twelve years his mind was seriously impressed by divine — 
truth in reading the scriptures, and an illness of long continuance 
conspired to preserve him from the follies of youth. His good 
impressions were confirmed by attending upon the ministry of ' 
Mr. Richard Clifton. As he advanced in years he was stigma- 
tized as a separatist ; but such was his firmness, that he cheerful- — 
ly bore the frowns of his relatives and the scoffs of his neighbors, 
and connected himself with the church, over which Mr. Clifton and 
Mr. Robinson presided, fearless of the persecution, which he fore- 
- saw this act would draw upon him. Believing that many practices” 
} 





of the established church of England were repugnant to the direc- — 
tions of the word of God, he was fully resolved to prefer the purity 
of christian worship to any temporal advantages, which might — 
arise from bending his conscience to the opinions of others. _ , 
In the autumn of 1607, when he was eighteen years of age, he — 
was one of the company of dissenters, who. made an attempt to go" 
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*o 6vefto ‘Holland; whete-a commercial spirit had“established: a free 
=“toleration of fligious opinions ; but the master’ of the ‘vessel’ be- 
So¢rayed thera, and? ‘they were thrown into*prison’ at ‘Boston’ in? Lin- 
*° Golnshive:’ In-the spring: of the next year he made another unsuc- 
cessful attempt At length he: effected his favorite object°and 
Pn pains “‘hisbrethren' at Amsterdam. Here he put himself an-ap- 
prentice to aFrencly protestant, who taught him the art of silk'dy- 

x0 When he reached the age of twenty one: year's, and camé in 

12 spies cet ‘of his'estate'in England, « ‘he converted it into” MOHCY 

cd engaged in comiiierce, in which he-was‘not successful.’ -* 

“< ©Mrt Bradford, after a residence of about’ ten ‘years’ in Holland, 
onguigaged with zéal'in the plan of removal ‘to “America; which ‘was 
23 “formed-by'the English: church at Leyden*under“the care: of Mr. 
e*Robirison.” He aceordingly embarked for | England July'22,° 1620, 
~o@nd 6n the sixth ‘of September set sail from Plymouth with’ the 
_ first company. “While the:ship in: November lay in the ‘harbor of 
“cape Cod, he“was one of theforemost in the several “hazardous: at- 
¥ Cwenipts to find a proper'place for the seat of the colony: Before a 
“ suitable spot was asreed"upony his wife?fell into the’ sea,’ and “was 
drowned. Soon after the death of governor Carver at Plymouth, 
“which took place April 5, 1621,°-Mry Bradford was: elected. gover- 
“nor invhis place. He was at this time in the thirty ‘third ‘year of 

* ‘his age, and was-most conspicuous for wisdom, fortitude; piety; and 
~benévolence. The people appointed | Isaac: Allerton: his assistant, 
not because they could repose less confidence in him;thah in 1 Carver, 

~ who had’been alone in the command, ‘but'chiefly on aecount‘of his 

st berddomots health?) - One ofthe first acts of ‘his administration was 
“2to send an embassy | to Masassoit forthe: ‘purpose’ of confirming’ the 
. igs 2 a ‘the Indian sachem;-of procuring seed corn for the next 
26 planting séason, and of éxploring the: country. : Tt was well for*the 
odtdliny, that the friendship of Masassoit was thus*secured, for’ his 
eoinfluencewas ‘extensive. In’ consequence of his ¥egard for ‘the 
2 Hew’ settlers nine sachems in September went to’ Plymouth, ‘and 
boacknowledged themselves loyal’subjeets of king James. ‘Ih’ the 
20 satnemonth a party was sent-out‘to’ explore the bay of Massachu- 
~£*setts. «"Phey landed under cliff, “supposed‘to' ‘be Copp’s hill in 
“eBoston;‘where they were received with kindness*by Obbatine- 
Way: swho* gave thenia promise of /his ‘assistance'against the squaw 
banastibinl - ‘On'theif return they carried with them ‘so good a report 
~S0f the country; that the: people: lamented that: they’ had establighed 
ga eal Bivens ‘but it ‘was begito ‘now in ‘their: Power t6° Tes 

“9 io? insay dowd “wiea ould 

Vinee begianing of 1622: the colingthbean’ i! etiperibied re is- 
ai famine; occasioned by °the ‘arrival of ‘new ‘settlers, ‘Who 
came*tnfurnishéd with provisions: ‘Un'the: height of their distress 
2 wthfedtening message was’ received’ from! Canonicus, ‘sachem of 
og Nartabanset;expressed’ a the present of abundle'of arrows, bound 
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with the skin of a serpent. The governor sent back the skin filled 
with powder and ball. This prompt andjingenious reply terminated 
the correspondence. The Narragansets were so terrified, that they 
even returned the serpent’s skin without inspecting its contents. 

It was however judged necessary to fortify the town ; and this work 
was performed by the people, while they were suffering the ex- 
tremity of famine. For some time they subsisted entirely upon 
fish. In this exigency governor Bradford found the advantage of 
his friendly intercourse with the Indians. He made several excur- 
sions among them, and procured corn and beans, making a fair 
purchase by means of goods, which were brought by two ships in 
August, and received by the planters in exchange for beaver. The 
whole quantity of corn and beans, thus purchased, amounted to 
twenty eight hogsheads. But still more important benefits soon re- 
sulted from the disposition of governor Bradford to preserve the 
friendship of the natives. During the illness of Masassoit in the 
spring of 1623, Mr. Winslow was sent to him with cordials, which 
contributed to nits recovery. In return for this benevolent atten- 
tion the grateful sachem disclosed a dangerous conspiracy, then in 
agitation among the Indians, for the purpose of totally extirpating 
the English. This plot did not originate in savage malignity, but 
was occasioned by the injustice and indiscretion of some settlers in 
the bay of Massachusetts. As the most effectual means of sup- 
pressing the conspiracy, Masassoit advised, that the chief conspira- 
tors, whom he named, should be seized and put to death. This 
melancholy work was accordingly performed by captain Standish, 
and the colony was relieved from apprehension. When the re- 
port of this transaction was carried to Holland, Mr. Robinson in 
his next letter to the governor expressed his deep concern at the 
event. “ O that you had converted some,” said he, “ before si 
had killed any !” 

The scarcity, which had been experienced by the planters, was 
in part owing to the impolicy of laboring in common and putting 
the fruit of their labor into the public store. To stimulate industry 
by the prospect of individual acquisition, and thus to promote the, 
general good by removing the restraints upon selfishness it was 
agreed in the spring of 1623, that every family should plant for 
themselves on such ground, as should be assigned them by lot. 
After this agreement the governor was not again obliged to. traffic 
with the Indians in order to procure the means of subsistence il 
the colony. 

The original government of Plymouth was founded entirely up- 
on mutual compact, entered into by the planters, before they land- 
ed, and was intended to continue no longer, than till they could ob- 
tain legal authority from their sovereign. The first patent. was 
obtained for the colony in,the name of John Peirce ; but another 
patent of larger extent was obtained of the council for New Eng- 
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land January 13, 1630, in the name of William Bradford, his heirs, 
associates, and assigns, which confirmed the title of the colonists to 
a large tract of land, and gave them power to make all laws, not 
repugnant to the laws of England. In the year 1640, when the 
number of people was increased, and new townships were erected, 
the general court requested governor Bradford to surrender the pa- 
tent into their hands. With this request ne cheerfully complied, 
reserving for himself no more than his proportion, as settled by a 
previous agreement.’ After this surrender the patent was imme- 
diately delivered again into his custody. For several of the first 
years after the first settlement of Plymouth the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial business was performed by the whole body of 
freemen in assembly. In 1634 the governor and assistants, the 
number of whom atthe request of Mr. Bradford had been increased 
to five in 1624 and to seven in 1633, were constituted a judicial 
court, and afterwards the supreme judicature. Petty offences were 
tried by the select men of each town with liberty of appeal to the 
* next court of assistants. ‘The first assembly of representatives 
was held in 1639, when two deputies were sent from each town, 
excepting Plymouth, which sent four. In 1649 thisinequality was 
done away. 
Such was the reputation of Mr. Bradford, acquired by his piety, 
wisdom, and integrity, that he was annually chosen: governor, as 
long as he lived, excepting in the years 1633, 1636, and 1644, 
when Mr. Winslow was appointed, and the years 1634 and 1638, 
when Mr. Prince was elected chief magistrate. At these times it 
was by his own request, that the people did not reelect him. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop mentions the election of Mr. Winslow in 1633, 
and adds, “* Mr. Bradford having been governor about ten years, 
and now by imporiunity got of.’ What a lesson for the ambitious, 
who bend their whole influence to gain and secure the high offices 
of state! Mr. Bradford strongly recommended a rotation in the 
election of governor. “If this appointment,” he pleaded, “ was 
any honor or benefit, others beside himself should partake of it ; 
if it was a burden, others beside himself should help to bear it.” 
But the people were so much attached to him, that for thirty years 
they placed him at the head of the government, and in the five 
years, when others were chosen, he was first in the list of assistants, 
which gave him the rank of deputy governor. After an infirm 
and declining state of health for a number of months, he was sud- 
denly seized by an acute disease May 7, 1657. In the night his 
tind was so enraptured by contemplations upon religious truth and 
the hopes of futurity, that he said to his friends in the. morning, 
““ the good Spirit of God has given me a pledge of my happiness 
in another world, and the first fruits of eternal glory.” The next 
day, May 9, 1657, he was removed from the present state of exist- 
ence, in the sixty ninth year of his age, greatly lamented by the 
people not only in Plymouth, but in the neighboring colonies. 


-~ 


- Governor Bradford, though not favored with’ a learned education, — 
possessed’a strong mind, a sound judgment, anda good memory. — 
In the office of'chief magistrate he was prudent, temperate, and. 


firm. He would suffer no person to trample on the laws, or to — re 


disturb the peace of the colony. Some young men, who were un- 
willing to comply with the order for laboring on the public account, 
excused themselves on a Christmas day under pretence, that it was 


against their conscience to work. But not long afterwards finding | 


them at play in the street, he commanded the instruments of their 
game tobe taken from them, and told them,that it was against his.con- 
science to suffer them to play, while others wereat work, and that if 
they had any religious regard to the day they should show it in the 
exercise of devotion athome. This gentle reproof had the desired 
effect. On other occasions his conduct was equally moderate and 


determined. Suspecting John Lyford, who had imposed: himself — 


upon the colony as‘a minister, of factious designs, and’ observing 
that he had put a great number of letters on board a ship for Eng- 
land, the governor in a boat followed the ship to sea, and examined 
the letters. As satisfactory evidence against Lyford was thus: ob- 
tained, a convenient time was afterwards taken for bringing cans to 
trial, and he was banished. | . 5 
Though he never enjoyed great literary advantages, governor 
Bradford was much inclined to literary pursuits. He was familiar 
with the French and Dutch languages, and attained a considerable 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek ; but he more assiduously studied 
the Hebrew, because, as he said, “‘ he would see with his own eyes the 
ancient oracles of God in their native beauty.” ‘He had read much 
of history and philosophy, but ‘theology was his favorite’ study. 
Dr. Mather represents him as an irrefragable disputant, especially 
against the anabaptists. Yet he was by no means severe or intoler- 
ant. He wished rather to convince the erroneous, than to'suppress 
their opinions by violence. His disposition was gentle and conde 
scending. Though he was attached to the discipline of the con- 
gregational churches ; yet he was not a rigid separatist. He: pers 
ceived, that the reformed churches differed among themselves: in 


the modes of discipline, and he did not look fora perfect uniform- | 
ity. His life was exemplary and useful. He was watchful against 


sin, aman of prayer, and conspicuous for‘holiness. His son Wil- 


liam, born in 1624, was deputy governor of the colony after his ~ 


father’s death, and died at Plymouth at the ageof eighty. Several 
of his descendants were members of the council of Massachusetts; 
and one of them was deputy governor of Rhode Island a a sena- 
tor in the congress of the United States. 

Governor Bradford wrote a history of Plymouth people and bole 
ony, beginning with the first formation of the church in 1602 and 
ending with 1646. It was contained in a folio volume of 270 pages. 
Morton’s memorial is an abridgment: of it. Prince and Hutchin- 


son had the use-of it, and the manuscript was deposited with Mr. 
Prince’s valuable collection of papers in the library of the old south, 
church in Boston. Inthe year 1775 it shared the fate of many 
other manuscripts in this place. It was destroyed or carried away 
by the barbarians of the British army, who converted the old south 
chureh intoa riding school. He had also a large book of copies of 
letters, relative to the affairs of the colony; which is lost. A frage 
ment of it however, found in a grocer’s shop at Halifax, has been 
published: by the Massachusetts historical society, to which is sub- 
joined a descriptive and historical account of New England in verse. 
If this pr<duction is somewhat deficient in the beauties of poetry, 
it has the more substantial graces of piety and truth. He publish- 
ed some pieces for the confutation of the errors of the times, par- 
ticularly of the anabaptists.—-Belknap’s Amer. biog. li, 2I7—251 5 
Mather’s magnalia, ii. 2—5 ; Morton’s memorial, 156—251; Hitter 
die’s biog. dict, ;, Neal’s N. England, i. 99, 316; Prince’s cubiel 
pref. vi, ix; 196 3; Winthrop, 47; Holmes* annals, i. 2 10, 3705 
Collect. hist. soc. ili. 27, 77. 

BRADFORD (Wrt11aM),an eminent printer, came to Ashievion 
about the year 1680, and landed where Philadelphia now stands, be- 
fore the city was laid out, ora house built. He lived the greater 
part of his lifein New York, and was printer to the government of 
that province upwards of fifty years. He died at New York May 
23, 1752, in the ninety fourth year of his age, having ever been a 
stranger'to sickness: He fell intothe grave merely from the decay 
of the powers of life. While he was remarkable for industry he was 
also conspicuous for temperance. | ‘Though he attended with dili- 
gence te his own concerns, he was ina peculiar manner the friend 
of the poor.—Pennsylvania gazette, May 28,1752. 

BRADFORD (W111), an eminent printer and friend of his 
country, died at Philadelphia, September 25,1791, in the seventy 
third year of his age. In the war with Great Britain he early es- 
poused the cause of his country, and was colone! of a regiment, He 
was many years editor of the Pennsylvania journal, and being a 
printer, as were his ancestors for three generations, like them he 
devoted his — to the interests of liberty.—-United States ipenetin, 
October -1, 1791+; Boston centinel, October 8, 1791. 

BRADFORD (Wi111aM), attorney general of the United States, 
was born in Philadelphia September 14, 1755,and was early placed 
under the care of a respectable clergymania few miles from the city. 
His father had formed the plan of bringing him up in the insurance 
office, which he then conducted; but so strongly was the love of 
learning implanted in the mind of his son, that neither persuasions, 
nor offers of pecuniary advantage could prevail with him to abandon 
the hopes of a liberal education. He was graduated at Princeton 
college in 1772. During his residence at this seminary he was 
greatly beloved by his fellow students, while he confirmed the ex- 
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pectations of his friends and the faculty of the college by giving rez 
peated evidence of genius and taste. | Atthe public commencement © 
he had one of the highest honors of the class conferred upon him. ~ 


After continuing at Princeton till the year following, during which 


time he had an opportunity of attending the excellent lectures on ~ 
theology of the reverend Dr. Witherspoon, and derived from this — 


useful teacher much information and general knowledge, he return- 


ed to the scenes of his youth, and spent several months under the © 
instruction of his first preceptor, who strove to prepare him for fu- | 


ttre usefulness in life. 


. He now ‘commenced the study of the law under the Pemortible . 


Raward Shippen, esquire, one of the council of the supreme court 
‘of Pennsylvania and afterwards chief justice of the state, and 


he prosecuted his studies with unwearied application. In the spring | 


of 1776 he was called upon by the peculiar circumstances of the 
times to exert himself in defence of the dearest rights of human 
nature, and to join the standard of his country in opposition to the 
oppressive exactions of Great Britain. When the militia werejcall- 
ed out to form the flying camp, he was chosen major of brigade to 
general Roberdeau, and on the expiration of his term accepted a 
company in colonel Hampton’s regiment of regular troops. He 


‘was soon promoted to the station of deputy muster master general, — 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel, in which office he continued — 
about two years till his want of health, being of a delicate constitu- — 


tion, obliged him to resign his commission and return home. He 
now recommenced the study of the law, and in September 1779 
was admitted to the bar of the supreme court of Pennsylvania, where 
his rising character soon procured him an unusual share of business. 
In August 1780, only one year after he was licensed, by the recom- 
mendation of the bar and the particular regard of his excellency, 
Joseph Reed, esquire, president of the state, he was appointed attor- 
ney general of Pennsy!vania. 

In 1784 he married the daughter of Elias Boudinot of New Jer- 
sey, counsellor at law, with whom he lived till his death in the ex- 
ercise of every domestic virtue, that adorns human nature. Onthe re- 
formation of the courts of justice under the new constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, he was solicited to accept the office ofa judge of the supreme 
court, which with much hesitation he accepted, and was commis- 
sioned ‘by his excellency, governor Mifflin, August 22548910 4 In 
this station his indefatigable industry, unshaken integrity, and cor- 
rect judgment enabled him to give general satisfaction. Here he 


had determined to spend a considerable part of his life; but on the — 


promotion of Mr. Edmund Randolph to the office of secretary of 
state, as successor of Mr. Jefferson, he was urged by various public 
considerations to accept the office of attorney general of the United 
States, now left vacant. He accordingly received the appointment 
January 28,1794. But he continued only a short time in this sta- 
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tion, to which he was elevated by Washington. He died August 
23, 1795, in the fortieth year of his age, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Lee of Virginia. According to his express desire he was buried 
by the side of his parents in the burial ground of the second presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia. Adis 

Mr. Bradford possessed.a mild and amiable temper, and his gene 
teel and unassuming manners were united with genius, eloquence, 
and taste. Asa public speaker he was persuasive and convincing. 
He understood mankind well, and knew. how to place his arguments 
in the most striking pointof light. His language was pure and sen- 
tentious ; and he so managed most of his-forensic disputes, as scarcely 
ever to displease his opponents, while he gave the utmost satisfac- 
tion to his clients. He possessed great firmness of opinion, yet was 
remarkable for his modesty and caution in delivering his sentiments. 
Combining a quick and retentive memory and an excellent judg- 
Ment with great equanimity and steadiness in his. conduct and a 
pleasing deportment, he conciliated respect and affection. Towards 
his country he felt the sincerest attachment, and her interests. he 
preferred to every selfish consideration. , His charities were secret, 
but extensive; and none in distress were ever known to leave him 
with discontent. It is mentioned as a proof of his, benevolence, that 
he adopted and educated as his own son an orphan child of his ex- 
cellency, Joseph Reed, esquire. His friendships were few, but very 
affectionate ; and those, who aided him in his first setting out in 
life, were never ungratefully forgotten. Though engaged con- 
stantly in public business ; yet the concerns of this world did not 
make him regardless of the more important concerns of religion. 
He firmly believed the christian system, for he had given ita thorough 
examination. By its incomparable rules he regulated his whole 
conduct, and on its promises he founded all his hopes of future hap- 
piness. . 

In the earlier periods of his life he was not unacquainted 
with the walks of poetry, and some of his poetical productions 
in imitation of the pastorals of Shenstone were published in the 
Philadelphia magazines: They were at the time held in high estima- 
tion. He published in 1793 an inquiry how far the punishment of 
death is necessary in Pennsylvania, with notes and illustrations; to 
which is added an account of the gaol and penitentiary house of 


Philadelphia, by Caleb Lownes. This work was written by Mr. 


Bradford at the request of governor Mifflin, and was intended for 
the use of the legislature in the nature of a report, they having the. 
subject at large under their consideration. Furnishing a proof of 
the good sense and philanthropy of the author, it gained him great, 
credit. It had much influence in meliorating the criminal laws and 
hastening the almost entire abolition of capital punishments not only. 
in Pennsylvania, but in several other states, where the interests of 
humanity haye at last prevailed over ancient and inveterate preju- 
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dices—Rees’ cyclofedia, American edition; Hardie’s biographical | 
dictionary ; Marshall, v. 489,639 ; Gazette of the United Settee | 
August 24, 1795. : 
BRADSTREET (Simoy), governor of Massachusetts, was chal 4 
son of a nonconformist minister in England, and was born at Horblin — | 
in Lincolnshire in March 1603. His father died when he was at _ 
the age of fourteen. But he was soon afterwards taken into the _ 
religious family of the earl of Lincoln, in which he continued about 
eight years under the direction of Mr. Thomas Dudley, and among _ 
i offices sustained that of steward. He livedayear at Emanuel _ 
ollege, Cambridge, pursuing his studies amidst many interrup- © 
A He then returned to the earl’s; but soon accepted the place © 
- of steward in the family ofthe countess of Warwick. Here he contin- ~ 
ued till he marrieda daughter of Mr. Dudley, and was persuaded to — 
engage in the project of making a settlement in Massachusetts. He : 
was in. March 1630 chosen assistant of the colony, which was about — 
to be established, and arrived at Salem in the summer of the same © 
year. He was at the first court, which was held at Charlestown on ~ 
the twenty third of August. He was afterwards secretary and agent — 
of Massachusetts, and commissioner of the united colonies. He © 
was sent with Mr. Norton in 1662 to congratulate king Charles up- — 
on his restoration, and as agent of the colony to promote its interests. — 
From 1673 to 1679 he was deputy governor, In this last year he 
succeeded Mr. Leveret as governor, and remained in this office till ~ 
May 1686, when the charter was dissolved, and Mr. Joseph Dudley © 
commenced his administration as president of New England. In ~ 
May 1689, after the imprisonment of Andros, he was replaced in © 
the office of governor, which station he held till the arrival of sir 
William Phips in May 1692 with a charter, which deprived the — 
people of the right of electing their chief magistrate. He died at — 
Salem March 27, 1697, aged ninety four years. He had been fifty © 
years an assistant of the colony. ; 
Governor Bradstreet, though he possessed no vigorous, nor  splen- 
did talents, yet by his integrity, prudence, moderation, and piety, © 
acquired the confidence of all classes of people. When king 
Charles demanded a surrender of the charter, he was in favor of — 
complying; and-the event proved the correctness of his opinion. — 
He thought it would be more prudent for the colonists to submit to ~ 
a power, ‘which they could not resist, than to have judgment given — 
against the charter, and thus their privileges be entirely cut off. If — 
his moderation in regard to religious affairs, particularly towards the 
anabaptists and the quakers, was not so conspicuous, it was not afault — 
peculiar to him. His first wife, the daughter of governor Thomas — 
Dudley, was a woman.of distinguished genius and learning, and — 
author of a volume of poems.—Mather’s magnalia, ii. 19, 20; — 
Hutchinson, i. 18, 219, S235 5 il. 13, 1055 Holmes’ annals, ii. S83 
WNeal’s New England, i.350; ii. 186; Prince,201, 2123. Collections 
historical society, i. 2293 yi. 271, 288. 
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* BRADSTREET (Simon), minister of Charlestown, Massachuy 
setts, was graduated at Harvard coliege in 1693, and was ordained, 
as successor of Mr. Morton, October 26, 1698. He received Mr. 
‘Abbot as his colleague in 1724. After a ministry of more than 
forty years, he died December 31, 1741, aged seventy two years. 

He wasa very learned man, of a strong mind, tenacious memory, 
and lively imagination. Lieutenant governor Tailer introduced 
him to governor Burnet, who was himself a fine scholar, by saying, 
here is'aman, whocan whistle Greek ; and the governor afterwards 
spoke of him/as one of the first literary characters and best preach- 
‘rs, whom he had met with in America. Mr. Bradstreet was 
Subject to hypochiondriacal complaints, which made him afraid to 


preach in the pulpit‘some years before he died. He delivered his 


sermons in the deacon’s seat, without notes, and they were in gen- 


eral melancholy effusions upon the wretched state of mankind and 


" the vanity of the world.” He possessed such a catholic spirit, that 


some of the more zealous brethren accused him of arminianism 5 
but the only evidence of this was his fondness for Tillotson’s ser- 
mons, and his being rather a practical, than a doctrinal preacher. 
He seldom appeared with a coat, but always wore a plaid gown, 
and was generally seen with a pipe in his mouth. One of his sons 
was minister of Marblehead. A latin epitaph, written by Mr. 
Bradstreet upon his predecessor, Mr. Morton, has been preserved 
by the Massachusetts historical society. Collections hist. society, 
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BRADSTREET (Simon), minister of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, was the son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1728. He was ordained successor of Mr. Holyoke Jan- 
uary 4, 1738. His death took place October 5, 1771, Mr. Isaac 


_ Story, who married his daughter, having been his colleague four or 


~ 


as 


- 
uw 


five months. He was an excellent scholar, a most worthy and 
pious christian, and faithful pastor ; laboring to bring his hearers 


~ to the love of God, the reception of the Savior, and the Practice of 
holiness.— Collections hist. soc. vill. 75, 76. 

_ * BRADSTREET (Jouy),a major general in America appointed 
- by the king of Great Britain, was in 1746 lieutenant governor of 
~ St. John’s, Newfoundland. He was afterwards’ distinguished fur 
' his military services. It was thought of the highest importance in 
- ‘the year 1756 to keep open the communication with fort Oswego 


on lake Ontario. General Shirley accordingly enlisted forty com- 
panies of boat men, each consisting of fifty men, for transporting 
‘stores to the fort from Schenectady, and placed them under the 


command of Bradstreet, who was an active and vigilant officer, and 


inured to the hardships, to which that service exposed him. In 
the beginning of the spring of this year a small blockaded post 
with twenty five men, at the carrying place, was cut off It be- 
came necessary to pass through the country with large squadrens 

. 13 
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of boats, as the enemy infested the passage through the Onondago- 
fiver. On his return from Oswego on the third of July 1756 cole 
onel Bradstreet, who was apprehensive of being ambushed, ordered 
the ‘several divisions to proceed as near each other as possible. He 
was at the head of about three hundred boat men in the first divis- 
fon, when at the distance of about nine miles from the fort the ene- 
my rose from their ambuscade and attacked him. He instantly 
landed upon a small island and with but six men maintained. his 
position till he was reinforeed. A general engagement ensued, in 
which Bradstreet with great gallantry rushed upon a more nume- 
fous enemy, and entirely routed them, killing and wounding about 
two hundred men. His own loss was about thirty. He arrived. at 
Schenectady on the eleventh of July. In the year 1758 he was 


entrusted with the command of three thousand men on an expedi- — 


‘tion against fort Frontenac, which was planned by himself. He 
embarked at Oswego on lake Ontario and on the evening of the 
twenty fifth of August landed within a mile of the fort. On 
the twenty seventh it was surrendered to him. Forty pieces 
of cannon and a vast quantity of provisions and merchandise, with 
one hundred and ten prisoners, fell into his hands. The fort and 
nine armed vessels and such stores, as could not be removed, were 


destroyed. In August 1764 he advanced with a considerable force. 


toward the Indian country, and at Presque Isle compelledthe Del- 
awares, Shawanese, and other Indians to terms of peace. He was 
appointed major general in May 1772. After rendering impor- 
tant services to his country, he died at New York October’ 21, 
1774.—Wynne, li. 59——61, 86—88 ; Annual register for, 1764, 
181; Holmes’ annals, ii. 229 ; Marshall, 1. 437, 438 ; Weiser 
Rist. soc. vil. 150, 155. 

BRAINERD (Davin), an eminent-preacher and missiona 
to the Indians, was born at Haddam, Connecticut, April: 20, 171 
He lost both his parents, while buta youth. As his mind was: ears 


iy impressed by the truths of religion, he took delight in reading | 


these books, which communicated religious instruction ; he called 
upon the name of Godin secret prayer; he studied the scriptures 
with great diligence ; and he associated with several young persons 


for mutual encouragement and assistance inthe paths of wisdom. — 


But in all this he afterwards considered himself as self righteous, 
as completely destitute of true piety, as governed by the fear of 
future punishment and not) by the love of God, as depending for 
salvation upon his good feelings and his strict life, without a per 
ception of the necessity and the value of the mediation of Christ. 

At this time he would indeed acknowledge, that he deserved nothing 
for his best works, for the theory of salvation was familiar to him ; 
‘but while he made the acknowledement, he did not feel what it im- 
plied. He still secretly relied upon the warmth of his affections, 
upon his sincerity, upon some quality in himself as the ground of 
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acceptance with God, instead of relying upon the Lord Jesus, 
through whom alone there is access to the Father.” At length he 
was brought under a deep sense of his sinfulness, and he perceiv- 
ed, that there was nothing good in him. This conviction was not 
a sudden perturbation of mind ; it was a permanent impression, 
made by the view of his own character, when compared with that 
holy law of God, which he was bound to obey. | But the discov- 
ery was unwelcome and irritating. He could not readily aban- 
‘don the hope, which rested upon his religious exercises. He was 
reluctant ‘to admit, that the principle, whence all his actions pro- 
ceeded, was entirely corrupt. He was opposed to the strictness of | 
the divine law, which extended to the heart as well as to the life. 
He murmured against the doctrines, that faith was indispensably 
necessary to salvation, and that faith was completely the gitt of God. 
He was irritated in not finding any way pointed out, which would 
lead him to the Savior, in not finding any means prescribed, by 
which an unrenewed man could of his own strength obtain that, 
which the highest angel could not give: He was unwiliing to be- 
lieve, that he was dead in trespasses and in sius. But these un- 
pleasant truths were fastened upon his mind, and they could not be 
shaken off. It pleased God to disclose to him his true character 
and condition and to quelli the tumult of his soul. He saw that his 
‘schemes to save himself were entirely vain, and mustforever be in- 
effectual ; he perceived, that it was self interest, which had before 
Jed him to pray, and that he had never once prayed from any 
respect to the glory of God; he felt, that he was lost. In this state 
of mind, while he was walking j in'a solitary place in the evening of 
July 12, 1739, meditating upon religious subjects, his mind was: 
Hluminated with completely new views of the divine perfections ; 
he perceived a glory in the character of ‘God and in the way of sal- 
vation by the crucified Son of the Most High, which was never be« 
‘fore discerned; and he was led to depend upon Jesus Christ for 
sept and to seek the glory of God as his principal object: 
In September 1739 he was admitted a member of Yalecollege, 
but he was expelledin February 1742. The circumstances, which 
led to this expuision, were these. There had been great attention 
to religion in the college, and Mr. Brainerd, whose feelings were 
naturally warm, and whose whole soul was interested. in the proc- 
‘ress of the gospel, ‘was misled by an intemperate zeal, and was 
guilty of indiscretions, which at that time were not unfrequent. In 
‘aconversation with some of his associates-he expressed his’ belief, 
that''one of the tutors was destitute of religion. Being im part 
overheard, his associates were compelled by the rector to declare, 
respecting whom he was speaking 3 and he was! required to make 
a public confession inthe hall. Brainerd thought, that: it was un- 
just to’ extort from’his friends what he had uttered in conversation, 
and thet the punishment was too severe, As he refused to make 
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the confession, and as he had been guilty of going’ to@separate 
meeting after prohibition by the authority of college, he was ex+ — 
pelled. The expulsion was perhaps necessary, as things existed ; 
but in the circumstances, which led to it, there appears a strong 
disposition to hunt up offences against the new lights, as those, who 
were attached to the preaching of Mr. Whitefield and Tennent, 
were then called. It was not so strange, that a young man should 
~ have been indiscrect, as that he should confess himself to have 
‘ been so. Mr. Brainerd afterwards perceived, that he had been un- 
charitable and had done wrong, and. with sincerity and humility he 
acknowledged his error and exhibited a truly christian spirit ; but 
he was. never restored and never obtained his degree. Though he 
felt no resentment, and ever lamented his own conduct, yet he al- 
ways considered himself as abused in the management of this affair. 

In the spring of 1742 he went to Ripton to pursue the study of 
divinity under the care of the reverend Mr. Miils, and at the end 
of July was: licensed to preach by the association of ministers, 
which met at Danbury, after they had made inquiries respecting 
his learning, and his acquaintance with experimental religion. 
Soon after he began his theological studies, he was very desirous 
of preaching the gospel to the heathen and frequently prayed for 
them. In November, after he was licensed, he was invited to go'to 
New York, and was examined by the correspondents of the socie= 
ty for propagating christian knowledge, and was PEpauiatees by abet 
a missionary to the Indians. 

He arrived on the first of April 1743 at Kaunameek, an astpe 
village i in the woods between Stockbridge, in the state of Massachu- 
setts, and Albany, at the distance of about twenty miles from the. 
former place and fifteen miles from Kinderhook. He now began 
his labors at the age of twenty five, and continued in this place. 
about ayear.. At first he lived ina wigwam among the: Indians ; — 
but he afterward built himself a cabin, that he might ‘be alone, 
when not employed in preaching and instructing the savages. He 
lodged upon a bundle of straw, and his food was principally boiled 
corn, hasty pudding, and samp... With a feeble body, and. free - 
quent illness, and great depression.of mind, he was obliged to en- 
counter many discouragements, “and to submit to: hardships, which: 
would be almost insupportable by a much’ stronger constitution. 
But-he persisted in his benevolent labors, animated by the. hope, 
that he should »prove the means of illuminating some. darkened 
mind with the truth, as.it is in Jesus. Besideshis exertions, which 
had immediate reference to the. instruction of the savages, he stud- 
ied much, and employed much time in the delightful employment. 
of communing in the wilderness with that merciful Being, who is 
present in all places, and who is the support and the joy of all 
christians. When the Indians at Kaunameek had agreed to re- 

‘move to Stockbridge and place themselves under the instruction 
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of the reverend Mr. Sergeant, Mr. Brainerd left them and prec 
his attention towards the Delaware Indians.’ 

He was ordained at Newark in New Jersey by a presbytery June 
12, 1744, on which occasion the reverend Mr. Pemberton of New 
York preached a sermon. He soon afterwards went to the new 
field of his labors, near the forks of the Delaware in Pennsylvania, 
and continued there a year; in the course of which he made two 
visits to the Indians on Susquehannah river. He again built hima 
cabin for retirement, but here he had the happiness to find some 
white peowle, with whom he maintained family prayer. After the 
hardships “of a year’s continuance in this place with but little en- 
couragement from the effect of his exertions, he visited the In- 
dians at Crosweeksung, near Freehold in New Jersey. In this 
village he was favored with remarkable success. The Spirit of 
God seemed to bring home effectually to the hearts of thejignorant 
heathens the truths, which he delivered to them with affection and 
zeal. His Indian interpreter, who had been converted by his 
preaching, cooperated cheerfully in the gogd work. It wasnot un- 
common for the whole congregation to be in tears, or to be crying” 
out under a sense of sin. In less than a»year Mr. Brainerd bap- 
tized seventy seven persons, of whom thirty eight were adults, 
that gave satisfactory evidence of having been renovated by the 
power of God; and he beheld with unspeakable pleasure between 
twenty and thirty of his converts seated round the table of the: 
Lord. The Indians were at the time entirely reformed in their 
lives. They were very humble and devout, and united in christ-: 
ian affection. The sudden change, which was produced, was consid- 
ered by Mr. Brainerd as the unquestionable effect of divine influ- 
ence. How far this opinion was justified by the holy and spotless: 
lives of his Indian converts isnot known.  Itis possible, thatbut few: 
of them were truly religious, and that the greater part were acted) 
upon by:the power of sympathy. But whatever may be the fact with 
regard to his real success, his persevering benevolence claims the 
highest commendation, and without doubt will be rewarded at that 
great day, when every man will reap according as he has_ sowed.. 
Inthe summer of 1746 Mr. Brainerd visited the Indians on the. 
Susquehannah, and on his return in September found himself worn. 
out by the hardships of his journey. His health was so much 
_ hmpaired, that he was able to preach but little more. Being advis- 
edin the spring of 1747 to travel in New England, he went as far 
as Boston, and returned in July to } Northampton, where in the fama 
ily of Jonathan Edwards he passed the remainder of his days. H 
gradually declined till October 9, 1747, when, after suffering i inexe 
pressible agony, he entered upon that rest, which remaineth forthe 
faithful servants of God, in the thirtieth year of his age. 

Mr. Brainerd was a‘man.of vigorous.powers of mind. While. 
he was favored with a quick discernment and ready invention, with 
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a strong memory and natural eloquence, he also possessed in ‘an. 
uncommon degree the penetration, the closeness and force of 
thought, and the soundness of judgment, which distinguish the 
man of talents from him, who subsists entirely upon the learning’ 
of others. His knowledge was extensive, and he added to his other 

attainments an intimate acquaintance with human nature, gainednot 
only by observing others, but by carefully noticing the operations 

of his own mind. - As he was of a sociable disposition, and could 
adapt himself with great ease to the different capacities, tempers, 
and circumstances of men, he was remarkably fitted ta,communi- 
cate instruction. He was very free, and entertaining, and useful 

inhis ordinary discourse ; and he was alse’an able disputant. As’ 
@ preacher he was perspicuous and instructive, forcible, close, and’ 
pathetic. He abhorred an affected boisterousness in the pulpit, 
and yet he could not tolerate a cold delivery, when the subject of 
discourse was such, as should warm the heart, and produce an: 
earnestness of manner. 

His knowledge of theology was uncommonly extensive and ace 
panera President Edwards, whose opinion of Mr. Brainerd was 
founded upon an intimate acquaintance with him, says, that “ he 
never knew his equal, of his age and standing, for clear, accurate 
notions of the nature and essence of true religion, and its distinct- 
ions from its various false appearances.” Mr. Brainerd had no 
charity for the religion of those, who indulging the hope; that they’ 
were interested in the divine mercy, settled down in a state of se- 
curity and negligence. He believed, that the good man would be 
continually making progress towards perfection, and that conver 
sion was not merely a great change in the views of the mind and 
the affections of the heart, produced by the Spirit of God ; but 
that it was the beginning of a course of holiness, which through 

_the divine agency would be pursued through life. From the ar- 
dor, with which he engaged in missionary labors, some may be led 
to conclude, that his mind was epen to the influence of fanaticism. 
During his residence at college, his spirit was indeed somewhatting- 
ed with the zeal of bitterness ; but it was not long before he-was 
restored to true benevolence and the pure love of the truth. From 
this time he detested enthusiasm in all its forms. | He reprobated 
all dependence upon impulses, or impressions on the imagination, 
orthe sudden suggestion of texts of scripture. He withstood every 
doctrine, which seemed to verge towards antinomianism, particularly’ 
the sentiments of those, who thought that faith consists in'believ- 
ing, that Christ died for them in particular, and who founded their - 
love of God, not upon the excellence of his character, but upon the’ 
previous impression, that they were the objects of his favor, and 
should assuredly be saved. He rebuffed the pride and presump- 
tion of laymen, who thrust themselves forth as ‘public teachers 
and decried human Jezrning and a learned ministry ; he detested 
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the spirit, which genérally influenced the separatists through the 
country ; and he was entirely opposed to that religion, which was 
fond of noise and show, and delighted to publish its experiences. 
and privileges. Very different from. the above was the religion, 
which Mr. Brainerd.approved, and which he displayed in his own 
life. In his character were combined the most ardent. and pure 
love to God and.the most unaffected benevolence to man, an alien- 
ation from the vain.and perishable pursuits of the world, the most 
humbling and constant sense of his own iniquity, which wasa great- 
er burden to hjm than all his afflictions, great: brokenness of heart 
before ‘God for the coldness of his love and the imperfection of his 
christian virtues, the most.earnest breathings of soul after holinessy. 
real delight in the gospel of Jesus Christ, sweet complacence in all 
his disciples; incessant desires and importunate prayers that men 
anight be brought to the knowledge and the obedience of the’ truth, 
and that thus God might be glorified and the kingdom of Christ 
advanced, great resignation to the will of his heavenly Father, an 
entire distrustof his own heart and .a universal dependence upon 
God, the absolute renunciation of every thing for his Redeemer, 
the most clear.and abiding views of the things of the eternal world, 
a continual warfare against sin, and the most unwearied exertion of 
all his powers in the service and in obedience to the commands of the 
Most High. He believed that the essence of true religion consists in 
the conformity of the soul to God, in acting above all selfish: views 
for his glory, desiring to please and honor him in all things, and 
that from a view of his excellency, and worthiness in himselfto be 
loved, adored, and obeyed by all intelligent creatures. When this 
divine temper was wrought in the soul by the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit, discovering the glory: of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ, he believed, that the Author. of all» good could not 
but delight in his own image, and would most certainly complete 
his own work, which he had begun in the human heart. 
The religion of Mr. Brainerd did not consist in. speculation ; 
but he carried his own principles into practice. . Resisting the so- 
licitations of selfishness, he consecrated his powers to the high and 
benevolent objects, enjoined in the scriptures. ~ It was his whole 
aim to promote in.the most effectual manner the glory of his Re- 
deemer. After the termination of a year’s fruitless mission at 
Kaunamecek, where he had suffered the greatest hardships, he was 
invited to become the minister of East Hampton, one of the best par-- 
ishes on Long Island; but though he was not insensible to the 
pleasures of a quiet and fixed abode, among christian friends, in 
the midst of abundance ; yet, without the desire of fame, he pre- 
ferred the dangers and sufferings of a new mission among savages. 
He loved his Savior, and wished to make known his précious name 
among the heathen. . ? | 
» In his last illness and during the approaches of death Mr. Brain - 
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-iGiberneveeanteably: résigtied»and composed.” He sp at 
willingness to die, which originates in ‘the desire’ at ead “pain, 
“sand in the*hope: of obtaining pleasure’ or distinction: aieRAatsn, | as _ 
= very” ignoble. The heaven, ‘which he” seémed ‘to “anticipate; con- 
“2sgisted in the love and the service of God. “ Itis impossible,” said-he,. 
| ©046efor any rational creature'to be happy without acting all forGod? I 
“Jong to be in- heaven; praising and glorifying him with the holy *an- 
gel “There is nothing in the world worth living for, but doing 
“=good and finishing: God’s work ; doing the work, which Christ did, : 
“<af'see nothing’ else inthe worlds that can yield'any satisfactiony-be- 
“sidés living to-God, pleasing him, and. doing his» whole“ will. “My 
a % igreutesticomfort and joy has been to do something for-promoting 
« the interests of : ni and for the salvation of the “souls of* par- . 
2 sdigioatere persons.” =» When he was: about to’ be -separatedforever 
« from the-earth, abs: desires ‘seemed. to be .as eager asever forthe 
“progress of the gospel.” He spoke: much of ‘the: prosperity’ of Zi- | 
on, of the infinite importance of the work, which’ was*committed 
»=tothe>ministers-of . Jesus Christ, and of the» necessity, which was 
lene ap pa -constant'and earnest in.prayerto <God | 
>for the:success of :theirexertions: ‘<Aclittle while before*hisdeath — 
he’ said to. Mr. Edwards, ‘* my thoughts have been much’éemployed. 
soon the old,:dear.theme; the prosperity of God’s* church: on earth. 
~ciAs I waked outof ‘sleep; I wasiledto:cry for the pouring»out -of 
~God’s *Spirit,and the advancement’ of Christ’s” kingdom;: whith 
er dear Redeemer:did and suilfons a so much for.;: it is this espec- 
,adlly, which makes me:longfor it??» » He felt at this time a pecul- | 
‘ dareconcern for his own congr espat di i christian Indians.o<Etefni- 
ty was before him with all its: tremendous interests» “Tis sweet 
to me}? saidsche; to think of’ eternity...« But Oh, what ‘shalk Tsay 
» to the ‘eternity: of the wicked 4:1 cannot mention it,! nor thinkrof 
“cit. .) The théught:is too dreadful 2%» In:answerto:the:inquiry how 
he did, he said, “ I am almost in eternity 5 Idong:to besthere.) »My 
work is done. «Ishaye:done; with allimy friends-: 5 Adlthe world is 
now nothing to:me...Oh, to be:in heaven; to praise andi glorify (God 
_dwiththis holy angels ’’«Atilength; after the:trial.of: his patience:by 
‘the most excruciating-sufferings; <his spirit :was released fromieits — 
»tabernacle of days,and,entered those mansions;which the Lord Je- 
sus hath prepared for all his faithful disciplesew’\ ; S28.) «iorme 
sewPhe exertions.of; Mri Brainerd <in.thesehristianicausé Avere of 
-short.continuances-but they: were-intense sand incessanty:ande ffect- 
ual.» One must be-either aivery:good or a-very-badiman, whoocan 
mad hisilife without blushing for himself. | If ardent piety: and en-_ 
 darged: benevolence; if, thesupreme: love of «God: and the;dnextin- 
oguishabledesire-of; promoting shis:glory.vin:ithe salvationi-ofam- 
» mortal souls,:ifspersevering) .resolutionin theomidst.of thesmdst 
(pressing, discour agements, if cheerful self -denial:and: unrensitted | 
tabor, if humility and zeal for pallies united: with: Cons pic Wous - 
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_ talents, render a man worthy of remembrance ; the name of Brai- 

nerd will not soon be forgotten. | 
He published a narrative of his labors at Kaunameek, annexed 
‘to Mr. Pemberton’s sermon at his ordination ; and his journal, or 
an account of the rise and progress of a remarkable work of grace. 
amongst a number of Indians in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, with 
some general remarks, 1746. This work, which is very interest- 
ing, and which displays the piety and talents of the author, was pub- 
lished by the commissioners of the society in Scotland, with a pref- 
ace by them, and an attestation by the reverend William Tennent 
and the reverend Mr. Mc’Knight. His life, written by president 

_ Edwards, is compiled chiefly from his own diary.. Annexed to it 

are some of his letters and other writings. It is a book, which is 
well calculated to enkindle a flame of benevolence and piety in the 

_breast.—Brainerd’s life; his journal; Edwards’ funeral sermon ; 
Middleton’s biographia evangelica, iy. 262——264 ; Assembly’s mis- 
_sionary magazine, li, 449—452. 

- BRANDT colonel, a famous Indian chief, was educated under 
the care of the reverend Dr. Wheelock, first president of Dart- 
mouth college. In the war of the American revolution he attached 
himself to the British cause. In 1778 he, with colonel John Butler, 
headed a party of one thousand one hundred men, nine hundred 
of whom were Indians, and broke up the settlements on the Sus- 
quehannah. Wyoming, on the eastern branch of that river, was de- 
stroyed with circumstances of horrid treachery and cruelty. Near 
two hundred of the whites were killedinone engagement. In July 
1779 he attacked the Minisink settlement in New York, and did 
much mischief. After the war he resided in upper Canada. He 
was a half blooded Indian, chief of the Mohawk tribe, cruel and fe- 

-rocious. It is said, that he was once under the necessity of killing 
one of his sons in order to preserve his own life. He died in up- 
per Canada in the year 1807. 

_ He translated into the Mohawk language the gospel of St. Mark 

-and the liturgy of the English church. This translation was pub- 
lished for the benefit of the Indians. John Norton, chief of the six 
“nations, has translated also into the Mohawk language the gospel 
of John, and intends to proceed with Matthew and Luke,—Holmes’ 

annals, ii, 422 ; Panofilist, tii. 323, 324. 

- BRATTLE (Tuomas), a respectable merchant of Boston, 
‘was graduated at Harvard college in 1676 and was afterwards treas- 
-urer of that institution. He was a principal founder of the church 

in Brattle street, of which the reverend Dr. Colman was the first 
‘minister. His death took place May 18, 1713, in the fifty sixth 
year of his age. He was the brother of the reverend William 
Brattle. Several of his communications on astronomical subjects. 
were published in the philosophical transactions Holmes’ annals, 
ik. 78 ; Golman’s life, 42. 
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‘Six feet, deep i in some parts | of. the streets of Boston. 
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- BRATTLE (Wir1am), minister of Cambridge, Massachusetts,. 
was born.in. Boston about the year | 1672, and was ree fl at Hare 
vard colle in. 1680. _He orn alterwards ba Sev tal’ | ve tutor 
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ee of ; a aes and et every, virtuous tenn with 
parental goodness. When the small pox prevailed i in the college, 
he, was not: driven, away in terror ; but with betievolent ’ 
remained atyhis Post, and. visited the. sick, be th that he might ‘ad- 
minister; to them relief, and might impress upon n them those truths, 
which were. necessary. to their salvation. AS he. had never ¢ expe- 
rienced.:the. disease, he now took it it. in the ‘natural ay bg the 
practice of inoculation had hot. been ata duced” into ‘America, But 
the course of the disorder was mild and he was soon eats) to his 





usual. health, 


le, was ortiained p pastor < 4 the hur ey ‘in Cambridge, Ailes. 
Saat the. eyerend, Mr. Gookin, “Novembet 25, 1696, and aftera 
useful ministry. of, twenty years died F ebruary a Ured bay's 5 ih the 
fifty fifth year. of his age. . “He was succeeded by the reyerend 
Appleton, . His funeral was attended on the WARHEAR of Febitiiy, 
a day‘memorable for the great snow, which then commended, and 
which detained for several ‘days at Cambridge the Magistrates at 
ministers, who were assembled on the occasion. ‘The snow” ‘was 
he + IBID HE 28 

, Mr. Brattle was a very religious, good mah, an able divine, ‘and 
an excellent scholar. Such was his. reputation for. Science, that he 
was elected a fellow of. the royal society. He was polite and affah 
compassionate and. char itable. Having: a large. estate, he distr ibu dd 
of his, abundance with a ‘liberal hand; but his charities were secret 
and silent. His pacific spirit and his modération were so consp icuous, 
as.tosecure: to him the respect | of all denominations. . So remark: 


able .was. his patience, under i injuries, and such a use did he make 


of the troubles of life, that he was heard to observe, ‘that he. khew 
not how, he could hhaye, spared any of his trials. Uniting | courage 
with, his humility, he was neither bribed byt the favor, nor a’ jérawed 
by the, displeasure; of any man. _,He was a man of ereat leaning 
and, abilities, and, at once, a ‘philosopher and. a inh ti: r But 
ree neither ee nor. eat in ina? eran se nd 
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. = him and the | reverend Mr. Pemberton, - who died about 
me same. time, bserves ; "y ¥4 they performed the public exercises in 
the house of. God with, a great. ‘deal of | solemnity; though ina 
manner make different ; 3 for Mr. Brattle was all calm,” and 
soft, and. mani ARe ; but Mr. Pemberton was. all flame, and zeal, and 
earnestness.” ’ The death of this good man), “after a Fanagenl sin 
eas €, was peaceful and serene. AO TAG 
Te. ublished a system of logic, entitled, ‘adh dail losica 
snes pri ‘incipia . D. Renati Cartesii plerumque ‘efformatum et. 
cchistice propositum.” It was held in high ‘estimation; and 
recited at. Harvard, college. An edition ‘of it was published 
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Ieper 1758,—Holmes” hist. Cambridge: ; Collections hist. 800. 


ot ite “i 168 ; ; Holmes’ annals, UL, 945 5 Beston psi ips 
. .BRATTL (Wana , a,man_of extraordinary’ talents: and 
ener ee son of Bis reverend William Brattle, and! was 
Praga ela college i in 1722.5 He was'a representative 
of Car re in the. general court, and was long. a member of the 
cil. “4 e studied theology and preached: “with, acceptance. His 

inénce. as a. Jawyer drew around him ‘abtindance of clients. 
= physician his practice. was extensive and celebrated: ‘Hewas 
also. a, pee ilitary man, and obtained the “appointment: of ‘major 
general of the allay Ww hile he secured the favor’ of the -gover- 
rv of the state, h e also ingratiated himself with the people. “In 
his pre there re were many. eccentricities. © At the ‘commience- 
erican revolution ‘an unhappy sympathy’ it” the 
ral Gage | induced | him: to. ‘retire into, Boston,’ from. 
ae gi the troops to Halifax, where’ he died 
His son, the late “Thomas. Brattle,’ esquite, Lok 
Feb. 4 1801, et iectont hist. soc. ‘Vil. Hee 1a i2fls 












¢ convention ms re for Pee tKe: | altura of at 
PE pre his name | is ‘affixed to that charter of our liber- 
3 was @ pointed by” ‘Washington a sae ‘of’ ‘the 
of ae or the district of New Jersey. His death took place 
i Aug ee Ww 790 at. his seat neat Tr rehton.. iat hk eg 
inte uucceed I him ; as district id TEBOT TSAO hey 26a q 
_(Rogert), 0 minister of 
? Dorchester i in’ 1682, anid was” nee vat’ ‘Barvare 
eee He. was ordained? October 233° 1704/'6 After’ a 
ea six years; he: roa ls this life’ January 6, A781, 
Baa year ‘of his aa Was” eint aerial OG. 
an: with the Hebrew lanet age. ‘tte publishedah eléctionser- 
ny, 172 sai 1¢ danger 6 of falling away, after’a’ “profession made, 
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‘BRECK (Rosent);: minister’ ofoSpringfieldj) Massachusetts, 
wasithe son°ofthe:reverend Mr. Breckof Marlborough»andowas | 
graduated’at Harvard college in/1730. 9 Heowas ordained January) — 
2779736: ©) Aftera ministry of forty cight-years he died: April:23y 
1784; in the seventy firstyearcof his agevii) oro bas oa he 

‘(Hissiperior intellectuahpowers were/enlarged by an 2extensive » 
acquaintance with men/and books.’ He accustomed ),himselfitova — 
close amanner:of thinking and veasoningy: “By: diligent application » 
he acquired a rich fund of the most useful knowledgev'sHis dis+- 
positio was remarkably cheerfuband pleasant) and:his:conversation 
was entertaining and instructive, sometimes enlivened | by! humor 
biitalways ‘consistent with the sobriety ofthe’ christian andthedige 
nity ‘of the minister." He was easy of saccess, hospitable, compas=* 
sionaté and benevolent.>° His “sense of human weakness) and odes! 
pravity led him: to adniirethe gracious provision of the*gospelyand’ 
hédelighted to:dwell upon it inchis public discourses 9. o4coy 

His religions sentinrents he formed on'accareful examination of) 
the’ scriptures/ocSteady to his owt: principles; he was yet candid tos 
wards those! who differed from him.>” In his last illness hespokey 
inthe humblestterms of ‘himself; but professedian entire reliance® 
on divine mercy through’ the Mediator,» and he resigned ‘himself 
to death swith the dignity°of a christian. «He: publised ancentury) 
serinonypreached* at Springfield, which ‘contains an «historical ac«: 
count of ‘the town-~—Lathrop’s fumerabgermonyio® 1 bas salto 

2sBRECKENRIDGE: (Joun); attorney g¢enerab of the United: 
States) died’ at! Lexington, Kentucky, December 14, 1806.) 9'He: 
was electedia member of the senate in the place of Mro Humphrey: 
Marshallpand took his seat in'}801. | InJanuary’ 1802; he submits 
ted dnothe-senate a resolution to'répeal an act of the preceding’ses~ 
siow respectiie the judiciary establishment of the United . States; 
by! which sixteen new circuit judges had beencreateds )It wasthis: 
resoliition, which ealled forth the most astonishing powers of argu 
mént and eloquence!) ‘In'hs03 Mr. Breckenridge: distinguished’ 
himself by supporting resolutions in relation ‘to’ Spanish’ affairscof 
a milder complexion, that? those° advocated’ by: Mre Rossns After 
_ the resignation of Mr! Lincoln of Massachusetts, he was appointed 
stone Soenibbaathhilater of aldort yolgmts slitnsotent to Isor 
“BREWSTER (Witttam), one of the first settlers of Plymouth 
colony, and :a'ruling elder of the! church, was born dn ‘England in 
pt 4560, and was ‘educated at the? university-of ‘Cambridge, 
where his mind was dimpressed” by’ religivus truth; and he was re- 
newed by the Spirit‘of God.o After completing? his education; he 
efitéred into’the service of William Davison, ambassador of queen 
Elizabeth in Holland. .‘Phis'gentleman, who was’ friendly to relig- 
Jory possessed the hishest regard for’ Mr. Brewster; and ‘reposed 
{i him ‘the utmost confidence: He esteemed himeas a son/°o Mr. 
‘Brewster in return proved himself not unworthy of ‘the friendship, 
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which he had: experienced ;; for» when Davison, who had ibeén ap- 
pointed secretary of state,!incurred the affected displeasure of ‘the. 
queen fer drawing, in,compliance withsher ordersy:thé warrant! for 
the:execution of:Marys he did, not forsake his patron,;| He remain-: 
ed with him, and gave him-what assistance it iwas;dn his; power to. 
affords under the:troubles; with which it-was;the' policy.of Khzabeth 
to, overwhelm! the -innocent secretaryin the: year 1587, 50. When:he, 
couidno longer serve him, he-retired to the northofEngland,among 
hisilddiiendssjalwond fulcey szonmt adi. 10 bavi, doit « botispos oe 
oHisvattention: was:now. chiefly occupied» by the:interests, of relic, 
gion. :; His’ life was exemplary, and. it seemeditobe hisgreatiobject, 
to-promote the highest.good of those-ardund/ hime i2Heendeayored, 
to:excite their zeal for holiness, and;to,encouragethem:in the ipracr 
tice ofthe christian virtues.:| As he: possessed. considerable property, 
heweadily,and abundantly contributed towards ‘the; support! of the 
gospel. He exerted himself:to procure faithful preachers for, the 
parishes insthe. neighborhoodo;; By degrees:he became:disgusted 
with the: impositions’ of the prelatical-party ,,and; their severity. to- 
watds men-of.a moderateiand peaceable disposition. oAs he-discovere 
edmuch corruption in the constitution; :forinssceremonies; and. dis- 
cipline of |the,established; church, he thought. ithhis-duty to/with- 
draw from; its,communion, and’to establish) with others) ayseparate 
sovicty. io This new:church, under, the pastoral care of the:aged Mr. 
Clifton and Mr. Robinson,met-on \thedord’s days,at Mr) Brew~ 
ster’s hous¢; wheresthey were, entertained at hisiexpense, as Jong 
-asithey. could assemble .withoutinterruption..., When atlengthothe 
resentment of |the,hierarchy obliged, them ito seek refuge inacfor~ 
- eign country, he was the most forward to.assistinthe removal He 
was-seizéed with Mr. Bradford in the attempt tego overtosHioland 
in 16¢ , and.qwas. imprisonediat/ Bostons.in Lincolnshires «He was. 
the greatest suffererof the company, because he hadthe,mostiprep~ 
ertyi« (Having) with much difficulty, and expense. obtained, his;liber- 
tys he:finstiassisted ‘the poor.of the society in theinembarkation, and. 
then followedthem.to Hollands; enoiivioesy paitoqque yd Useat 
«oHe had adarge family and.numexous dependents 5 | and,hisestate. 
was exhausted..;/ As his education had,net fitted himofommechan- 
ical or mercantile employments, he was:now,pressed,withhard- 
ships-r | Inithis, exigency, he found a,resource in his tearing) and 
abilities. He opened.a-schoel,at, Leyden for instracting the youth 
of the: city. andoof the, siniyersity.in,the, English tongues; and, being: 
familiar with the\Latin, with which/they were also! acquainted), he 
found ne.impedimentifrom, the. want of alanguage common doboth, 
By-means,of,a- grammar, which he formed himself, hesoon assisted 
them: to a(correct-knowledge;of.the-English, |Byithe help efsome 
friends he ,also:set up a printing press, and. published, several books 
against, the hierarchy, .which.could not.obfain.a license for;pyblices 
‘Hon incEngland.. yeowiy joa ieemid bovoty auiist at Yet: 
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' sue yas this. vepaitatiots eee chess oe iapionk that he, wag 
shoseii a ruling elder, and. he accompanied the members of it, who 
came to New tngland:in- 1620. He suffered. with. them all, the, 
hardships, attending the settlement in-their wilderness,. He partook, 
with them of labor; hunger, and) watching ;, and his,bible. and bis 
sword: were equally familiar to him. -As.the-church at. Plymouth 
was! for several years destitute of a minister,,.Mr. Brewster, who 
was venerable for his character and, years, frequently, officiated. asia 
preacher, though he could never be persuaded to administer the sa- 
craments: According to the principles. of the churchy the. raling 
elder, in. the absence of the teaching elder or pastor, was permitted 
to dispense.the word: Noregular minister was procured before-the 
year 1629, when Mr. Ralph Smith was settled.» Previously.to this 
period, the principal. care of the church rested upon Mr. Brewster, 
who preached twice every Lord’s.day); and afterwards: he occasion- 
ally exercised for the good.of'the church’ his talents in teaching, 
He died in‘the. peace, and. hope | of the: Priva bbl 165, 16443 in. 
the: eighty fourth, year of his age. rod? fad \bonmrcvde’ 
Through his:whole lifehewas» seotitietar tenoperates He drank 
nothing but water, until within-the last five or-six years: During 
the famine, which was experienced in-the*colony, he was resigned 
and. cheerful. » When nothing but-oysters,and.clams were? set on 
his table, he would) give thanks with his family; that they were per+ 
mitted “ to suck of the abundance of ‘the seas, and of the treasures 
hid.in the sand.” He was, social-and. ‘pleasant in-conversation, ‘of 
a humble, and. sratast spirit, yet when occasion. required, coura- 
geous in. ‘administering. reproof,, though, with. such tenderness, /as 
usually to give no offence. ». He was conspicuous. for his compas+ 
sion towards. the distressed ;).and,.if they were, » suffering for con- 
science sake, he judged thent; of all others, smost deserving of 
pity and relief. > He hada peculiar abhorrence of pride... An.the 
government of the church he «was, careful to) preserve. order, and 
the purity of, doctrine and.comfaunion. and to suppress contention. 
He. was eminent for piety... In-his, public prayers, he was: full and 
comprehensive, making: confession of. sin with-deep humility, rand 
supplicating with fervor, the divine, mercy through the merits ,of 
Jesus Christ... Yet, he avoided a, tedious.-prolixity,, Jest-he shou 
p; the, spirit of .devotion.;,;5 In, his. discourses, he was cleat at 
distinguishing, /as well..asi pathetic ;),'and 1it, pleased: God to. give 
him. uncommon success,.so that; ‘many, were, converted by, bis. min- 
istry. , .At.his death he left what was‘called oan. excellent. library. 
It.was,valued at forty three pounds, in silver, and, a catalogue of the 
books i is.preseryed. in.the: -colony. FOCORES. or 5140 Yo srilider Jae fn 
4. The church: at. Plymouth,, ;of mbit: Brewster was (11 
elder, was peculiar for the liberty of, prophesying;” or preact 
th, was, allowed - eve. to: such -priyate, members, as were,‘ oiit+ 
ed?) When governor Winthrop visited Plymouth in 1632, In the 
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_prehending themselves driven away by the neglect and’ contempt, 
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respectability of others. “He-was! not desirons’ of ‘henry and°so 
Atimble Was the’ épinion, which he had formed of himself, thatthe 
expression of his humility sometimes’ put to the ‘blush those} who 
arere younger atid ‘iiore'desitous’of distinction. ©" He wa diligent 
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in study, but his bible was his library. _ To this book he devoted 
“bis attention, and he became well acquainted ‘with ‘Ys imps 
‘truths. “Such was his moderation, so “greatly ‘was He desirous 
speace; that it'was thought he was sometimes silent when he sught 
“tO-have spoken, and that he yielded too much'to others, "8" 
“© He published an artillery election sermon, 1705, anda Sermon 
‘on choosing ‘food’ town officers, 1710.—Colman’s funeral sermon ; 
‘Collections ‘historical society, ii. 257. sn Nah LAA OP sea 
“BRIGHT (FRancts), first minister in Charlestown, Massachu- 
Setts, Was’a pupil of the famous Mr. Davenport. He arrived at 
Natimkeag, or Saleni, in'Junée 1629, in company with Mr. Skeh n 
and Mr.Higéinson. ‘Disagteeing in judgitient with his two breth- 
sett he removed to"Charlestown. After tarrying here'a little more 
thaia year and finding, that the people were disposed to carry ‘the 
Peformation to’ a greater length; than he thought was necessary 
he returned to England inl630. “He was succeeded by Mr. Wil. 
son— Morse and Parish’s N. England, 74; Morton, 82; Prince, 
Pou, taped) ot yin troy DoSlyes RAVES 4 Fey) “ nell 
“BRIMSMEAD® (Wittraw), ‘first’ minister of Marlborough, 
Massachtisett) Was educated at Hatvard collece, but never réeceiv- 
éd a degreé)” He with others of his class, being displeased with a 









vote of thé corporation; requiring the students to reside four years at, 
Cambridge instead of ‘three, left the institution in 1 Sant He wae’ 
first employed asa preacher at Plymouth, and afterwards went to 
Marlborough, where ‘he preached so early as September 20, 1660, 
though hé was not ordained till October 3, 1666. He died July 3, 
i701, and Was Succeeded by the reverend Mr. Breck. He wasnev- 
ef married. |“ He'is represented as a'well accomplished servant of 
Christ: © Tradition says, that‘he uniformly refused baptism to chil-* 
dren, who were born ‘on the ‘sabbath. - He published the élection— 
sermon, | '168T—Collections “hist, society, iv. 47, 122; “ik. 1793 s 
xoagy seod ec VOSST Mant te DD ORES GE, LUM 
“BROCK (Jonn), ‘minister’ of ‘Reading, “Massachusetts, “Was * 
born in England in 1620, ‘and was distinguished for early piety.” 
He came to this country about the year 1637. ° He was graduated” 
at’ Harvard ‘College Vin 1646," and aftet residihe there two “yedts | 
longer, engaged in preaching ‘the gospel, first at Rowley, and then ~ 
-at'the isle of Shoals. '' He continued at this ‘last’ place till 1662) 
when'‘he removed to"Readin®, ‘as stccessor of the féverend Mr. © 
Hough, though he was not ordainéd beforé November 13, “1668. “ 
Here ‘he! ministered iw holy things till his death June 18, 1688, ih. 
the sixty eighth year of ‘his'age. ''He was succeeded by the “tev- 
erend Mr. Pierpont. wiidxad Te ahohiwG. 2h. bes “ a -_. were 
Mr? Brock was'an °eminent® christian, and a’ laborious, “faithful 
mitiister, /preichiis tot! only On the Sabbath, but frequently ‘on oth=" 
er days. 9! He established lectures: for youne persons, and “for the” 
‘syciibersf the charthi He often made pastoral visits, and they were 
at heou offdsg * Merck vilrTssa Oi es 
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fendered ver very ‘sell by is ap appy talents: in conve sation. ie was 
Sere "7 € e holiness het deat that it was said of him by 
ae r, Mech he he dweils as near heaven, as any Man 
n ea He: was, fall a faith and of the ‘Holy Ghost. , Several 
pi eg ‘stories are related of the efficacy of his prayers, in 
wh high bs, frequently had a particular faith, or.an assurance of be- 
ing hea yhen he lived at the isle of Shoals, he persuaded the 
cople,to enter into an agreement to spend one day in every month, 
beside s the sab baths, in the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ. On 
one of these days the fishermen, who composed his society, desir- 
sd him to put off the mecting, asthe roughness of the weather had 
or < a number. of days prevented them, from attending to their msual * 
71] loyment. He endeavored in yain to convince.them of the i Lonpro- 
riety of their request. As most of them were determined to seize the 
por nity for making up their lost time,and were more interested in 
heir, worldly than in their spiritual concerns, he addressed them 
thus ; “ if you are resolved to neglect your duty to Gad,.and wil} 
ei 1 say unto you, catch fish if you can ; buts for you, who 
ant ‘worship the Lord Jesus Christ, I will pray unto him for 
yoni you may cateh fish till youare weary.” Of thirty five mey 
e remained with the minister. . The thirty, who went from 
a meeting, 1 with all their skill caught through the whole day. but 
four fish shes ; ;. while the five, who attended divine service, afterwards 
Font ‘out and caught. five hundred. From this time the sheen 
readily faint all the meetings, which Mr. Brock appointed. , 
had been very useful with his boat in carrying 
per'sons, ded public, worship, over a river, lost his boat im 
storm, ae lamented his loss to his minister... Mr. Brock said. to 
nim, “g me, honest man, I will mention the matter to the Lord ts 
you v ve your boat again tomorrow.”?.... The next day, in any. 
sWer to earnest prayer, the poor man fecovered ‘his boat, _ which. 
bit itup from the bottom:by the.anchor. ofa vessel; cast up- 
Lit wit ou design. A number .of such remarkable correspon-4 
den: ey the events of providence and the prayers of Mri; 
; aused | Mr. Jobn Allen of Dedham-to say of him, “I scarce, 
new uy man so familiar. with the great God, as his dear ser~, 
Mather’ 8 magnalia, i lV. 14 144143; Collect. hist. 89—, + 
5 512545 Stone’s funeral perio on. PTE, a Fitch's», 
ie ination of Tucke. chia a ey 
(Epwarp), an eminent mexghant ine ‘Boston 
born. ee 1695. ‘His mother was the eldest bg ng 
of the reverend Mr. Danforth of Roxbury. By means jof 
Ictlo and. theinstructions.of his grandmother, a Py Resin: oa 
nd Mr Wilson of Boston, his roind in early life sunk 




























by religic ou s truth. _His whole life was consienoun 
and -holy e filled several important t 
ble iro — the public goed. was. etter 
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vésentative of his native'town inthe. general court, from, he. ¥¢ 
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‘fkiendly, pleasant, and remarkable for candor... Attached Ey f he ane 
: he, pant 


ovakening ministers ; he worshipped the Most High in 










that he enjoyed little composure till, just before his deat hs, whet his 
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d twenty three rom his childhood., he. was } i 

ble-and ‘modest... .As he.grew, up, the, powers of his mind were un- 

folded; and he discoyered remarkable, ingenuity; and, penetration, 
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‘of! the pen, by-which with, admirable,exac 
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ii His natural peers selfishness and iniquityito the 


Spirit 
re a ve of “his Maker? rom this period the truths of reve: 
tion intensé’study; and it ‘was his:constant.aim to con- 
AEN ife'to thé Fequisitions of the gospel. Nothing interested 
; uc is the character‘of Jesus Christ and: the w onders <of 
ph beat hoped would excite his'admiration im the: fu- 
vt ‘Constitute ‘his €verlasting “blessednessi: He deft-be- 
Dey Denier of manuscripts; which contained his piousmed+ 
18, ard marked his progress: towards perfection: Though his 
Body wad won oft oul Ws indefatigable: < Inchisteyes there was — 
an expre ntellest which could not Belimistaleens Had ; hig 
Bit ech eats his Sime Thee have been: am honor to this count 
and’ 080 phy Sht Wave” been dignified bya*connexion: with 
i i ‘religion HP Pnte’s “account of Brongield » sPianofeliatysat. 
93224972" Al) TPG SA stuecsr: Jeo rg Bi stew zavienolorq¢e 
; TeROks: (EDGY 2 triwidieripeneralinthalate wa 
born in Concord; Massac udder ths L7 2629 Without thes i ae 
Of édiication He Acquired 4 valudble fund /of cknowiddgel \v Uti twas 
HV pedetice 3 in edtly life ‘to reud thie mbst: approved:books, and-then 
6) daivelee With the most intélligeheaném respecting: themhodn. 
9774 he was ‘cho sen'a rej resentative to the general court and icon 
aes twent sever Years ih publiclife, beingysuccessively als 






























a mémber of ‘the sénate,'andof: thecouncibo die teok 
beta ‘Afietican revoldtion bo Atthe > headiob: ab repi- 
was engiged if the battle ab White Plains’ tinob77 65 iand 
he sécond® o adaheeptea cea October |73//17°7-7j and dis- 
“hin isélt by "his éoo];° determitied® bravery... Fronv the 
11 i ied hia in he guste ofdomesticiife. 
Linc assachtsettsy Noveriber 9/1806, aged 
mm O10W doidw. ,zmormtee re gules cine pence 
- Brooks pusvessed‘ati’ ‘uivemmonly strong !andspenetra- 
in 4 a: picasa statesthan’ was! treated) with! re- 
‘ pee ‘anid inddstriotis; slow in <concebting« but 
Hous Gf per WN his platis:'° Ee wasd Brn delieverinthe 
iHés' 0: ih dility andi ‘his advanved: seer ren 
deacot ave scheint ‘Linéoud Thi inked 











“OF ‘Te cites of ‘eigen were dour whic Hestowed 
Prejoiced in her freedoms” Thespablic buildings 
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Spioviderive; acted: tol religion? “and-setohce, caeambauihents 6Fthi 







Hiberality. He wasoan early ‘and: constantdpatron of thedcollege. 
“his ‘religiows principles he was ‘a baptist, andshe was aloversof 


“Good men of Ali denominations.“ He wasaiot ashamedofi the gos 
*Pely nor of the poorest-of the true disciples of the Redeemer): His 


eneral knowledge and the fruitfuluess of Hisinvention fiirnished — 
“hits with inexhaustible funds of entertaining™conversation<+SHll- — 


man's funeralsermon's Providence gazette wonisg Usemid patel 
°° BROWN (Axprew), editor of the Philad Iphia egazettey was 


‘both kh Ireland ‘about thie’year’ 1744) °Heocame to America incl773 






lag Asdldier iva British’ regiment ;’ teh og “the'seryice:and 
‘Settied in’ Massachusetts! “He ergagedsin'the 

Dehe-coniimencement of the war, and display 
“Battles of Lexinston and BunkeP sii? 2H 
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isubseription.for the) government, and obtained the command of her 
ffor-captain;Browm. oHisjadyanced age had not,impaired. his skill, 
nordeprived-him of his/zeal and activity, }W.hilehe commanded 
-the Merrimacihe was as enterprising and, successful, as|formerly. 
When the reduction.of the navy, took, place, he,was, dismissed from 

fice s:-but his finances didnot, allow him, to.retire.,from business, 
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_andvhe followed till chis,death-his accustomed, ayocation,--Vew.Lng- 





sland refiertoryy Jan} 1451804, of -onsiw ,sidqlohsiulT.o3 bovomas, 
jo BROW NE (Arruur),-an episcopal clergyman at .Rortsmouth, 
New Hampshire;: was a-native/of Drogheda, in Ireland, and.was the 
-son of the reverend: John Browne: ) | He was educated at Trinity,col- 
lege m Dubliny.and-received the degree ofmaster of arts July,.29, 
14729... Being ordained -by) the; bishop of London fon a society an 
- Providence, Rhode dslandy hes went to that.place,.and (remained 
othere till the y.earid736,, rapists iba Portsmouth.) ;..:dde 
eWas the firstrenéumbent of, the, church, which was ,conseerated, in 
ae ee ener Johnis-church. Se taandion gute 
-as. missionaryofrom the’ society, for propagating the gospel in foreign 
oparts;; and continued in this, station till-his; death, an.1773, haying 
-justientered, the seventy. fourth year of his age.), He is represented 
9as having: been: conspicuous.for a-benevolent disposition,,good ara- 
story; and .excellentipreaching,) His son, Marmaduke Browne,:was 
»born'in Providence, and after being: educatedat, Trinity.college, Dub- 
‘Alin; and ordained. bythe »bishop -of London, settled. at, Newport 
-Rhode-Island, where he died about,the,year AZZ Leo0i)) 03 aogo acl 
too Mr. Browne‘ of }Portsmouthi published. sermon,on the day. ap- 
pointed fon shecexecution of Penelope, Kenny,,17 39,50 sermonon 
ecnebellion in Scotland, 17465 asermon, tothe free masons, 1748 ; 

Ast Sermonssl75i7 5 # Sermon,on the doctrine, of, election, 17,87» 
upposéd,torhave written also remarks) on, Dr, Mayhew?sin- 
ial reflections,:1765 ---A/den’s account.of religious societics qin 
emouti; Coll hist, soe. X. 57158, F0e19w caxbdliro gaxds bas: 
OVW N oF {ART HURy Tehy D,)} Petar iA eae gh 
lege, Dublin, and ap, eminent, political character in. Ive- 

the sonsef the, reverend, Marmaduke Browne, rector of 
Bnity:church, Newport, Rhode, Island, die enjoyed in-early, life 
the advantages ofca school; established.inN ewport by dean, Berke- 
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g wiv. 8h WV aye he i its. ae b. Did. io utes 
is ys and Was distinguished by his taler its, industry, and strony 
goth: proving his education in som -Enropead, university... 
saga this. desive.) his father went to Foslund th male rOvisiC 

entering his son at. Trinity collese ;. but, after having ef ec 
ob bject, he died soon after his return, in. ‘consequence : of. his” 
ings during 4 tedious yoyage of three months... ‘This, mel a 
event frustrated. the hopes of young. Browne; who, despairing 6 
lyahtages of an European education, entered Harvard geting 8 } 
leremained however but ashort time at Cambridge; { for some: Het ; 
of his father. and! the society. for. propagating. the “gospel i 1 ib fo! € 
$s. s00n afforded him such, ‘patronage, . that he’ emba wked for ire 
jand, where he was educated accor ding! to his desire, oes nh cont Anu- 
ed during the temainder.of, his life connected. with Trinity collep 
and; awas the idol of the. students. _For.a; dength ‘of. fe a ti Id the 
vicar; generalship of the diocese, of, Kildare, . and, practised i ti as 1€ 
courts as an eminent barrister. He was also; Bhat eo of ¢ civil ee a 
in the university, and. its, HETSSRORIASERC, in the Irish | hous: se, 0b ¢ 
mons. | He.died,in the year,1805., ied riogtt aiidurg 10 
Dr: Browne’ was /iblessed - with: great powers “of. gaat a dia 
improved by incessant; study and. by. intercourse with the pi S- 
tinguished scholars and the most able and. virtuous statesm en ¢ of D 
dlay.)./From: ¢very field, where improvement. might be, for ae 
reaped a-noble portion... His political life was marked , bis 
ous efforts to protectthe, liberty of the subjects against the e ‘ny . 
ments of ipe ower and.oppression. . He was an. associate of t ¢ Oppo: 
sition, and- ‘supported their, leading. measures. - He. was. _alw ways.a 
champion. of the people... Shortly. after the. union. “of. Irel nd. witk 
Great, Britain, he was appointed) prime. sergeant. e. "publish ed 2 
¢omipentlious view of civil law, being the, substance. of ‘A.course. 0 
Yectures, read in the, ‘university of Dublin, together with a, sketcl of 
the practice of the: ecclesiastical. courts, and some. ‘useful ¢ rik ons 
for the! clergy 5) Hussen O°Dil, or beauty and the heartyan a leg rics 
al poem, translated from the. Persian. language 3. and. aniscel aneou: 
eee in a thir os GE Whi last: haar is, SotBtien: ae 
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aucient ‘an: A atoalevictitne ‘: He. came, eee ea eR: 







life, and tived forty years in Philadelphia... + At first he engaged ex- 
tensively in. commercial, iesbianes ‘but it pleased the wise Disposer 


of vents to defeat his; plans, and reduce. him ‘to, a state of comparar 
tive porbs7i He-afterwards, ined, more in naccordance with < anciert | 
simplicity. |) He -was-an active: < intelligentman.._ - Previously | 
the; revolution he (was, introduced, into. public, employments, iat 
was ardélegate tothe congress, which. amet in|1765 for the, purpose 
of-petitioning and; remonstwating, against the arbitary EARBIES Of 
Great Britain, In the war, which followed,’he fee an open at 
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ive part, After the declaration of independence he was vice 
fesident of the supreme’ executive council of Pennsylvania, and'on 
he death of president Whartén in May 1778 he was placed’ at'the 
head ofthe govertiment. ‘When his office by the limitation ofthe 


bee 






an im 
épposing tyranny, “und Was Heally’ attached to thé Gause of liberty, 


eriod ht’ was appoitited a judge’ of the’ supreme” court, 
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in Which station he Continued during the remainder of His life. In 
1784 he was elected oid Of the ‘council ‘of censors, ‘and Was one of 
its’ ptincipal meinbers till ‘his death, which took place at Philadel: 
pay January 28, 17912" ° enw ait "9. erribd TPNTINNG THA OS BHINA 
"Besides the offices already tientioned) jude Bryan filled a variety 


of pl Die literary and charitable employments.’ ‘Formed for a close 
application 






to study, animated with an ardent-thirst for knowledge, 










1c oH was ‘superior to'the frowns and blandishments ‘of the 
id. Thus eminently’ qualified for the ‘various public’ offices; ‘in 
which he was placed, he was faithful and humble in discharging their 
ties, and he filled them with dignity and reputation in’the worst 
f times, and in the midst ofa torrent of unmerited obloquy and op 
position. ‘Such’ was his disinterestedness, and | hin ronal for’ the 
good of others, that his own interest seemed to beuvekeeieed 
the administration of' justice ‘he Was impartial and incorruptible, 
He was an ornament to the profession of-christianity, which’ he 
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ye the church.” “His superior abilities were under the direction 
f good’ principles. His conversation was such agsvas: becoming a 
Bad asqerae door 9f«,hovralfot Hutve ew od al nein hated 


ministeriof Christ: ‘In his life he imitated hisblessed Masterjand Bes 
ing: exemplary in piety, having a:pleasanttempéety dbliginé and ena 
““Sgaginie:manners, and many amiable virtues; he coréiliate eck 
and:esteem: »So. well was he qualified for his ministérial -wérk; that 
he. wouldyhave»been highly prized by every: orthodox, judicious 
tongregation’ inthe @mdwiisiti. isa fF Macs Petrtaqges mish ii 


hole published a sermon preached/at the eleétion in Conhectitut 
in 1728, entitled Moses and Aaron? :« ‘The following passages ffony 
this sérmonwill give some view of his ’sentiments, and of the times, 
“ BytheSpirit the-elect are. brought to possess'the good, which Je- 
sus:Chtisty hath purchased ‘for’them! By hini they are*Convinted; 
awakened, humbled, coriverted, sdnctifiedsied, and comforted.”20 
OOF dye clooki back:.upon' the “last year; how “many appearances’ 
and jindications ofthis ahger were theré to-bé observed theréin "the" 
unusual dllnminations of ithe htavens’ by repeated and wlmidst “dist 
continued flashes of jightning, ‘with! dread fubpeals of thunderattert* 
ing;<the scorchin g-cheat and dr vof the ‘summer; the pitichine“ 
cold and lengthof the winter,:stormy winds andtempests, thé déath’ 
ofiiseful : mény ahd-thergtoaning: ad trembling of the earth wider” 
our.feét2’+=Have yownot heard! some; who have risen from aiione”’ 
you; speakingi a a sthings,: blaspheming ‘the “constitution “atid” 
order.of your: churches; denying: theovalidityof ‘your’ ordinations;* 
and.condemning: your ministerial acts:as’so,many-usurpations, who" 
unchurch the:bestiandgreatest part of christians;-and leave yb ith? 
the!best ef your flocks toincoyenatited mercies, “that is'in wstate SF” 
heathenism; without Gddrand2Christ'and-hope in*the world) Aid” 
this:merely forthe: sake of a monsagreement With themin # few uh?” 
seripturak vites and: notidns?*+«“Edwards’ election’ sermontim' 1232'S 
Trumbull’s Connecticut,A 498954900) Soavelg J. fud 2 S¥eTy orit te 
BUELL (Samvxy; nu:); ameminent presbyterian minister on” 
Long Island, was born at Coventry in Connecticut, Septembef4)% 
174 6su i) Inthe:seveftednthoyear of hisage, it pleased his! merciful 
Fatherin heaven towenesy, yhisi' heart’ and:teacly ‘himothose?€Puths;) 4 
which areheécessaryo t6 lsabvation«1o Heavas impressed with aséise!© 
of;his entire destitution of leverto:God, of the incompetency of any 
works, whichhecould perform; to fastifychimyof he necessity Of a" 
Saviors: and of: chisabsoluteidependence’on divine miercyyand niG-" 
ericey+-Erom the depression of niintboccasioned by a'fulisconvietion!4 
of his sin; and a-clear péreéption afhisdanger,hé wasrelieved bya? 
view of the wonderful -planofiredemption by:J ¢sys:Christyanéthé = 
gladnéss,of his:heant now: wds« proportionate to the:thickness ofthe! 
gloomy which-beford hungovershis mind.) wolieic pos 909 t'gnoe off 
_ £hisochange in his charactersproduced»acliange ain hinplans oP" 
life...’ His. father was asrich farimeryand he -had:beei: destined to ageit 
ricultural pursuits ;.butthe betiefythatat was his duty: to‘etigage 209 
labors, swhichiwould mostiadvance thesitterests*of religion; and’ to” 
extetidchis; use{niness as mlichas possible;indtced hith to relinquish’ 








oyments-of buisbandry and to attend to'the cultivation of his 
as grad tated at Yale:collegelin k74 i » While in this 

mis is application to his studies asintense, and his proficien- 
ty was such as ret -d ‘Ttwas here that he first became 
acquainted with: David Brainerd, wit whom he was: very intimate; 
till death a ge them. Their friendship owas the union of 
spacedions the same Redeemer, having the same exalted 

3, and animated bythe same :spirit. tig eset? hotlines 4oT) om 
was his ‘oiention to have spent.anumber of years with Mr: 
.of Nor parent in thaingadiay Hepdicnptint! ithedentonsive 















he tru’ ch pecciianiy Saapesinhy he datnptiietelp-ebimad ndveitioves 
nevolent labors, which occupied aud delighted:him through the’ 
ainder of his life. After being licensed he preached about tio: 
years in different parts of New England; and such was the ‘pathos: 
and-energy of chis manner, that almost.every’ assembly was. melted 
In November 1743. he was ordained.asiam itinerant preach-. 
hich capacity he sas ecieetipsiie ain! tarpouirgecies He’ 






the instrument of doing = much good, of impressing:the t hts 
Nip har sheitiesa sy and of:imparting to the ‘selfish: and> 


pina cri principles of beneyolenceand ‘godliness. Car+y 
vith him testimonials: from respectable-minister sjhe wasads 

y pulpits, from which other: itinerants were excludss 

ey Beh gmk of the:imprudence: ofsome?! in thosev 
dap% pbenisteligians: truth was: brought: heme’ retnarkably ito the 7 
heart, Ppa fee itp vgeaaene rte oppositiomof others« 
new £ God.’ ‘During this. period his health was much ime!’ 







orth adja nd.a severe fit of sickness brought him:to'the very entrance’ 
the § grave 5 ; but it pleased God,y-whoéhélds, the ‘lives of albvivhis » 
: . estore his. ar sehipnalony hiscusefulness:for yet-mafly — 
MLIIGSS, (Ie ) mt yHuoevor Nis waiod aew sboalef pao 
A reas led to. East Samia ‘Long! Island byardirection of | 
| pre yvidence.in! some!respects extraordinary and» was installed pastor 7 
ofthe. church in:that placeySeptember'19,:1746;' Im this» retired 
ment he devoted himself: with greatardor to his studies. Though: 
h e always shad a high opinion!of the-special: aid of theSpirit of God’ 
r R reaching. yet:he duly estimated the importance of diligentap-7 
pligation of-mintl: to: the duties of: the ministry: For anumb er‘of'® 
je ae Bhim his. sermons and preached: ‘theniowithont:notes, 'o 
HT owe ene red in writing: cy i work on the prophecies; but the ” 
acation..o: : Newton’ *s! dissertations: induced: himto relinquish it, = 
 soug' t the acquisition of knowledge; notthat he might haverthe 
ns E of beir yO reputed -a learned: man;‘but ‘that he might: increase 
5 powehofinse! ulness's and ‘beeping: hid greatabjoct; sat aS Boing’. 
eological‘rescarch to détain hinvfronvthe Abldof wineraox 
mo) He “spniee peaemnedirge sr up in his:stadyjavhile ~ 
LE 
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apmortal.souls in his. ore RP ERREtE th od were 
gt instruction and were r eady 19 : rt e wards of € era 
He frequently preached iia or three ti es. in the cdurse ¢ 


theeekin addition to his stated labor, ba th.: For ‘ah re 
ber ofthe first aa of his ste we ane to lab or wi | a - 
fects; otis, pe pple halt | Oa, little, tention ae € reheated reli , 





every. gine nthe to ply. 1 
ests of eternity, A em attention, W ie thee Fateh im- 
portanceydemands,, He. had. Mig hanpingss fis e pave of. nit 
ting, into, his church, ninety, nine, persons, ieved, had 
been renewed, ar _gnligt tm ;Wath.cor rea eek or ieee gosp e) }, 
anghinspired with : benevolent, Pr ciples of condy he years 
AZ8S and.479.1, also he, W. ‘ was fayeres y! 1r9w Ente inf yeneée Of the He 
a ro the; hearts of m his hear tS with great succes 
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bie instance « of” disinterest ses o 
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le with, his might. ‘whatever h his a ce todo. "He ‘was 
€ was attached. t to. 
nand.sei 


€; andy. is father an nd. patron of Clinton 2 oe 


» East, dampt on, ; use. Was. th th xe Mansion. of hosp i 
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poe me bin andi el ht chiar ren. Mo ‘th 1. grave. ke Se 8 
jaffecing ansehen th han the c Jes merce sees 
ato; him, that, he. usa y P eres ed. ed,him nest eT sil £ er oh ratte 

aah his uncom 101 ate ong On apnea AF oa alth, . he Stet sia of 
_dtempenances, which j neh i ut doul it mm much « ne ae 
| Phe-fay.he was, eight Rp 1 he Hani 1 1D 
Mae: gospel, aos ain an the. eve ig. 
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sin perk ' ad.no desire.to remain & 
at i AS fect peacs Sef e bas a ‘ft ol Borland 18 
oe SCLYG, nine ai hour. ih is G56 

2S Eee a: his, SAB ly com Biawistrear 


The world, into, which, he was,, just. ¢ -absi 
“thoughts, so that he. was Bet en io er an Antert 
aes RPE conte cen fom th in aa 
«MOUs they, wene en 
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hand, “while the: her ‘wa 
d his soul were hier thes tah ystate 
fe expired. ae 98 WI. DOT ag ie quaeHePD DY ees 
vlished a 6. Ae ve wlbia @ igionlamong-his'peo: 
4, and fourteen occasi ional. discon nara oe the 
is mind : and the ardor of hi tis piety. ‘At oie them are fune: 
Haris Ags his daughter, Mrs. ‘Conkling, 1782, and‘on an ofily 
muel, ‘who d of th ha 87 LCdn CaN. 
on iheral Seranon > 9 le aes, 
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EY (PETER first “tinister” iéord;’ Massachue 
) Kleie, We Soditill in BediStdsh ia Er ais ‘January sh, 

as edu eae st SF, Tohatti Cal ar was toned 






Wax ii, Apion he Succeedéd in the 
2 enty eheie: au ont ued ‘his’ faithful labors 

rite 4 etd leng: is bet cing silenced for honconform- 
ty apr eof rs ceremonies,o he Engiisit éharch) hes caime-to 

vey Peters ea “he ae rere ‘Of ‘consciehce. 
“Afte heal si 2 f ra e time at 4 ah ey e bee sepa mew 
of with a nut ber of'p lanter & who had accompanied 
him. fr alts al us He formed’ te Twellth church; ‘whicht'ltad 
een €: ablished 3 im ana tar int 1637 or ‘constitute éditsteach- 
_er and M r. Jones its | pas oe ‘iii died in this't own ‘Muncie 9y 16a, 

n the se in se venth . yearo f his“ age. “He was $ sucteeddd by his 


iad He had ida gén) tlemah’s estate’ Te ae by His’ fathes 
foc ear : bl eh Sratonetr Deneeapae 
Leues or t¥ 
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“Mr. Bu ley was remark sig fr This benevolprice’” Hevexpietided 
al tate b giving i Al ‘ms to. Bits ‘servants, 3 whom he empidyed 
P sbar. dry. -_ It was shis. custom, V when Weetvant hat lived withniim 
a ain cotmcl te years, t to dismiss him a giving | hima piece of land 


take. another, in his s place. ( He’ was’ fathiliar 
cage ‘his ener ne while ap acal to aap ti 
oe 
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ve teats shee as his mr ae Ceacker' se “Shanta 
yoWorks ponprary forthe wishe Hi sof t oD ee < 

‘a On. Was proc ced 3 in the chure an ‘but’ it was } healed ay he hates of 

ig me the abdic ication of, ‘the elder. Ts “mieans.of thisitréub- 

» Jesome _affai, re , Bulkley w peti oy, prints W inote of tod, , 
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_ good, that he s sae ue Tait 8 fy ‘company Wi thBu ie ohne seri 

rs PAS ‘ . yess) aa ie iS Se Shits When’ ff tyes Lr iby \ 
emarl lated impress : mind: When’: ‘in- 


firmity! éowtis anable tovteach from house to-liviisesheadded to His 
usualdabor onthe Lord’s:day:that of watechisingia the 
youth inthécpresence ofthe wholevassdmbly 2 <DcSioingia bere don 
utation/ among the: ministers of New England; that heswasappoint+: 
edvone of theymoderators of ‘the synodofil637x2 Mir: Hookerywasy 
thesother. » By two wivesithe number ofshis:children was: fifteen 5: 
and three of his‘sons wereeducateddforthe mifistrys! 228 .O1L vi 
. \He' published ai work entitled; ithe! gospelicovenant o¥ the covenant 
fi grace openedsi&xc.daondon, 1646; 410, pp.o38301/Phisbook: was 
soimuch éstéemed;that:it’ passed/throurh | severalgeditions» dt as? 
composed of .serimons preached‘at Concord-upon Zechariah bo libp 
the blood of the covenant.” Speaking of} this avork,s Mr. Shep») 
ardeot! Cambridge says, ‘the ¢hurchiofhGod is boungtaiblessiGiod 
forthe holy; judicious) and learned labors lof sthiscagéedypandiex peris 
encedsandiprecious servantiofidesns: Clhirist.700MroBulkley calse 
wrote ‘Latino poetry, someé:specimens!dfowhich are: preserved oby 
DroMatherin his history ofe Néew.cEnglands+Mather’s magrialiay 
HiL962H98 5 WVeal?si Mew England) i. 32ib 5.Vonconformist’s memorial; 
lastied. tis 20031 Holmes*nannals; 1537.5) 5 Collections hist: sqoox.ub68iy 
Ripeleaecdy qi catiinn bexsnan} inottiore oals esw odw (yoldlvd adel gioe 
“BULELEY>s Jon), onevof the first: grdduates cof) Harvardscdl« 
lege, was’ the:sonvof the precedingy) He took:his degreeiof qA My 
inohé42 yoHesdifterwards:went to! England; ‘and ysettled.at .Ford- 
-hamyowhére: heicontinuéd: for severaloyears i with good: acceptance 
and-usefulnesso oAfter his efectment in 1662 !he avent to. Wapping: 
ins theisuburbs lof bonddnsavhere helpractised physic severabyears 
witle success. io Tie waseminent in'learning and equally: socincpietys 
‘Though he was not ofteminyhis pulpit afterhis ejectment, he might 
trulycbeisaid toypreaclrievery. day: imthenveeck.! oHis? whole difeavras: 
a continued:sermion.!> He seldom visited;his patients: withdut:read+ 
ingsdblécture of divinity to theihy:and pr ayingawith: thei. JoHeowas: 
-remapkable for the sweetness of :his ahs pa ioral ea oleae ar : 
and charitableness scibut.what gave adustre'tovall his otherovirtues 
was his :deephumilityo:sMediednearthe tower im luéndon in.689 im 
the seventiethyearsofihisagesowith nnusual tranquillityoand iresig~ 
‘nations+WVontonforatist's memovinl; dast. editions itv 20005 <sJames’ fue 
netalisermomiigad od bivorda ersyoiled aldiziv. Io elasial odtteds bow) 
BULKLEY \(Grersom); ancemitient) minister in! Comnecticut; 
was thé son of the reverend Peteh Bulkley of Concord! Massachte 
setts; cand ‘was graduated :at Harvard icollegems b655. eaAbout! the 
year {1648> he sutceedediMr, Blinman as» mimisterofcuN ey—Lone 
don. Here he continued till about ‘the:yéand 666, whem he became 
pastor of! the churchyin Wethersfield incthe place:of Mr..'Riussell, 
who thad removed to: Hadley.) ‘ Hewas sueceeded at) New London 
by MraBradstreet.o Many years:before his death he resignedthe 
ministryiat“W ethersfield» on account) of chis* infirmiti¢ésy (and >Mre ; 
‘Rowlandson:of Oe hea eee 
Mr. Bulkley:died in 1713 aged'seventy eightyears.o' vw coe une 
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. pile! wadacndn-ofiddistinetion!in:his day and sf4s:particulatly em-i 
Inent-forshis:skilhdm chemistry. o :From)anbinscription vwpon. cis, 
grave stonesit appears that:he: awas regardedoas-armangof rane abil, 
ities:and: extraordinary industry» excellent sim: learning :master'sofi ; 
‘manyilahnguages, exquisite amhis; skill ; incdivinity,) physic, and daw,» 
and of a most exemplary and “christian: lifes-+Z nym bull’s Connects; 
1. 310, 324, 4835: 19150 Collections hist hsoctety, xack5 al to bord? bas 
10BU LEK LEYo (Jomo); ofirst ministercof: Colchester; sConnecticut, 
was; thecson of the reverend Gershom, Bulkley.o.JHis omother: wat 
the daughter! of president Chauncyo:H¢ was graduated iat Harvard: 
cdllege in 1699} andowas!ardained: Decemben 2094703. io His death: 
tepkiplacéinJune aif3 Go suidsoge.  “.iasnoves adi to-boold erlt * 
bMreeBulkley was -véry. distinguishedisas .ay scholaredn: W hileba, 
member! ofscollege:hei and Mr..Dim mer; whoavas-a! amember ofithe. 
Same glass; werd €onsideret as: preeihinent iin geniusandutalents:, 
_ Pheipalmawas given to'theilatter forquickness, briljiaacy; anid awat 5: 
but: Mrs Bulkley was-regardedias hid strpentor iin solidity ot judg 
mentiand strengthofarfument. .i Hecarntedshis résedtchesinto the. 
-varidus departments of thé law,\ of i mediciniey «anti theology .ssHis\ 
son, John Bulkley, who was also eminent for:hisdeatning, possessed. 
aihigh: repuitation-as a: physician and lawyer, gndavheli Very. young 
‘Was appointed:a judge ofitheisuperior-court of Connecticttzs w oye! 
-yMr. Bulkley: was classed by the reverend DneChauricy imhb768: 
‘among:the three, most emineht:forstrengthof genius and:powers 
Beles mol SY had:produced.19The other twe:wére: 
MrsJeremiah Dummer-and Mp. Ehomas:Walteridie! ‘published an: 
-electionisermon im 17435 entitledy:the necessity, of: religionoim sdciv 
etiesin dn.4724 she; published an; inguistyninte itheoright ofthe abts 
Ziginal natives tothe landsimAmerich. yi Phisi curious treatise dias: 
withintadéwvyears»beemreprinted inthe celléctions.of:the historical 
-societylof .Massathusettsy«:T heauthor contends; that the) -hidians: 
_ had no) justoclaims ito:any dandsybitisuch am they shad: subduddsand: 
_-improved)by-their own: labor, ‘and that thé English had aperfectiright 
to occupy allvothér lands withoupcdmipensation:to the nativesid He 
-published:onelother.tracty entitledjan impartiabaccount of adate des 
_ bate‘at: Lyme upon: the following spemtsy whether it be'the-williof 
God, that the infants of visible believers should be baptiseds,wheths 
-ensprinkling be: lawfuliandisufficients ahd ovhethér)tlie present! Way 
ofimaintaifinig ministers by ai ptiblic site ortax belawkukd7 29; ein 
this he:gites some account ofthe rise ldf the antipedobaptist persuas 
ston Lrdmibull’s: Connecticuts b.S20 53 Collections hist ssoceivs 159 y 
wileing oGeneral ists ofi Connecticuts:AT3. boumisioo ac axa wb 
_ (BULL -CWiniszamy usps), a-physicians eminent>for: literature 
and medicalsciencé;:wasithe: son of thes honorable \WiliahadRuly 
who! was:appointed dieutenant governor of Sduth. Garolinafin1 7 38! 
anW diedhine-March!k7 55, aged seventy two) yéanswiio MricBulkithe 
sony wasithe first nativerof: South Carolinas: and probablpethe {first 
American, who obtainedhacegree inmedicing. 0 He! was aipupil of 
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F. perhaave, and in. 1734 peat he piste ' 
the university of Leyden. He. is, rae ate ten AS-i 
£2 aioe student) with the title ‘ot the. et da. Dr. fe se 7m 
an; to. this. country, his, services in civil life fe, were, aa 



















he was, ree gt the house. scorer itr m2 ecb 
‘ | cap yait ie ees 





on 4 rroliag on L782 bs he aceompanie ag 

resi i Fret remainder of his life, ele died a ‘London duly, 4s 

J, in, the. Lines -second year.of. his. Pasar Rainy iene ey 

het sro 43 5 Aer 9btaangste dt © pili. 368 5... Gentleman's 
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PENNE, iat a British, licutenant general in America, 
aie ¥en (Tae i Sar ohh iy 









in, 17 ie, m ier Batok laze: woe gee ing omma 
the nort ern. army 5: which should, rathen have oe sir 
phy Carleton, who was much better acquainted with: the; situation 
of ped SPU It was.the object of the, campaign of 1777 to_o 
@.communt pale ap betes ew, York and Canada,and thus, tos 
New E m.the other states.; Burgoyne. {rat proposed topo 
gess him xan ofth the foriressof Tic conderoga. .. Withan-army;of about 
pase cess ano aan 1 i aie Shee, ee pom 
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siiiaias St. Clair was 3! tone w: ith about three thousand effective 
‘and file, man ot rites 









ta OF * without bayonets, — The. works 
re extensive d inc and’ required ten thousand men for 
their d dfence.. yh Br ge anny was larger, thé an had been ex- 





peed, When Prevtaiwiaiy was almos 
Clair ealled ‘a council of! wary and the im ediaté yak anioW. of the 
fort Sere advised. tere ations, for ‘the’ retreat ‘were 
cordingly made in the night of the filth ‘of July. “Burgo' yne ‘the 
ie inde ning engaged in the! pursuit, and’ with'the grand SWision of 
the army in: gun boats. ‘arid two’ frig ates, “proceeded to’ the. falls. of 
ensborough ; but meeting with ‘Opposition in ‘this. pice from the 
“works; whith: had been ‘constructed, he’ ‘Teturned: to 2d iudth ay; 
where “he: landed.’ He ‘followed’ the’ ‘Americans. however ‘from 
Skeensborough to fort Edward on. the Hudson: river, ry Where, ee 
¢ondiicting his army ‘with’ incredible Tabor-and fatigue throu h'the 
wilderness, he arrived on the thittieth of Jilly? “Had he return 7 
to Ficonderopa, and dmbarked on'lake, SEBRLE, he might easily have 
pre ceeded to fort'George, wheneé there’ was’ a wag gon toad to fort 
Edward: But he disliked’ the appearance’ of meg agenié motion, 
the ugh it would have ‘brought’ ‘Ldiit tothe place: of hi his ‘destination 
mich sooner and ‘with inuch less’ ‘lfficulty. > On his approach | Te. 
etal Schuyler, who Had been’ joined by St. Clair, passed over to the 
west bank of the Hudson, land. retreated’ to Saratoga.’ *€olonel Sk. 
Leger had | been destined to’reach Albany from Conaad by ‘a differ. 
ent rotite: “Hé'wasto-ascendithe Say aieerrons lake Ontario, and 
thence ei paeadeae irate ‘Mohawk? “He: ‘had! atcordingly rea iched 
‘the hieac ie sete and yeep heh ‘Sthuyler,formerly call- 
att sin ap “intelli igetice of his opetations was brought to 
Jurgoyne, whe ¢ived the E payilanic beaut piovement hoy vir 
é Hudson aiiorda sf ta ad Mite in'his-pr6 ett; ani o'eff ct the junc- 
tio HOF the tro ie But’this i aiteiidhiconl esti executed ‘without 
t hie aid of ox teams, carriages arid provisions. Fo ‘proctire’ them: he 
| etached lieutenant? ‘colonel in’ With abeut six hundred men to 
(“ Benn ngton, a/place about twenty Me miles to the eastivard of Hiid- 
SOT Ps river, where ‘Tare ge supplies were deposite 






























forthe ‘northern. 
American arnty. But Bau was Meteated ‘at! Sipe) 
seven miles from Bennington, on the sixteenth of Adi Be Pin “i cot 
Breyman; who had advanced to his prieaae: thr “abéut! five 
“hundred | en; Was obliged +6’ Petreat, This was the first’ the ks 
Which the northern‘aimy' received: » Phis disaster Was! followed in 
afew da "8 by ‘ahiother 3 3 for St! Leg rer, Ky ae nib hs bition 
ies who Wwe 96 latina by the ap roach'of d by: 
Lteport df the ‘defeat of Burs goyrie, Was obliged rea ment ‘ste é of 


























: huiyler in suct haste; that the artillery with Great pay art’ of the: 
Baggage, aintnimition, esi? atten full inte! the Uhiads?UP" the 
pe eiie ‘As he returned: immediately’ to Cati poy! 


on of om, she hope o of being 8 strengthened by a 
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) sthex merican forces were enabled to concentrate themselves in ore 
\.@érto dppose him. General Gates arvived to supersede Schuyler 
_and:to.take the-command of the’ northern. American army on the 
»«mineteenth of August, and his presence, with the recent events, pro- 
»veuredva vast.aceession of militia, and inspired them with the hope 
noe the whole British army. Burgoyne was prevented 
»fvem commencing his march by the necessity: of transporting pro- 
» visions fromt'fort George, and every moment’s delay: increased the 
difficulty: ofproceeding. Having thrown: a bridge: of boats over 
_the Hudson, he-crossed’that river onthe thirteenth and fourteenth 
of September, ‘and encamped on the heights and’ cmap es Saratoga. 
Gates immediately: advanced towards: him, ‘and: encamped ‘three 
tailes above Stillwater. Burgoyne was not:averse to’a battle. atte 
accordingly approached; andi:on, the, nineteenth’a severe’ € 
»ment took place. The action commencedat:about threeo’elock % 
lasted till night;.when the Americans: under the command of’ ahead 
_rétiredtotheircamp. The loss on the part of the Americans imkilled 
and. wounded:was between three and four hundred. ‘The loss ofthe 
British was about'six hundred, : +ilinsgeyarenietrtionnd hans SPe- 
my, which he had to: meet, wasable to sustain anattackin open pla’ 
with the: intrepidity ‘and the spirit.of veterans: Ashe had gb 
up all:communication with the lakes; he now: felt'the necessit wf a 
diversion in his favor by the British army at New York. He aceord- 
‘ingly »wrote ‘upon this subject in the: most: pressing mariner wetkir 
William Howe and! general:Clinton ;: but no: effectual aid’ was" af- 
forded..:: He was also at this time deserted by: his: Indian allies, wh 
chad: been disappointed in theit' hopes ‘of: plunder, and whose ‘entha. 
siasm was chilled... These-hordes:ofithe wilderness;of whom itt 
proclamation he boasted, that “le had’but to lift his ‘arm and oa 
‘on by ia» stretch thereof,” andithey would’ execute his’ ‘vengeance; 
‘were now “ deaf to every consideration of honor, and unmoved by 
any ‘representation made to them of the distress, in which their se 
cession would involve: him. *. Difficulties: thickened’ ‘around hith: 
His army was reduced 'to:about five thousand: “meny and they were 
limited to half the usual allowance of »provisions. “As the sto¢kf 
forage was entirely exhausted, hisshorses were’ perishing’t rs reat 
numbers. The American army was so much augmented : as ‘'to 
render him diffident of making good ‘his retreat. ©" we heahile 
» Inthis exigency he resolved toexamine the poseibitteyset adva 
nist or of dislodging the Americans, and removing them to a great - 
et distance, so as to favor his retreat, if he should ‘be: under’ th \e 
necessity of resorting to that melancholy expedient. For this pur- 
pose he detached a body of fifteen hundred men, which he’‘headed 
himself, attended by ¢enerals Philips, Reidesel, and Frazer. “This 
detachment, op the seventh of October, had scarcely formed with- 
inless than half a mile of the American intrenchments, “when a‘fa- 
rrous:attack was made on its left, by the direction of Gates, who had 

























qperceived the: movements of the: Beitishe “Anéldexbow” pressed 
Papas teenigie spit tien poms ich: With:the loss ef) the:field 
odpieces and:gxeatipart ofthe! artillery corps retreated to the’ camp. 
-oDhermericans followed and:assaylted the works throughout their 
sqwhele-estentdrom tightto‘left. . Phe works were actually’ forced 
hwowards thevclose of thé day,and colonel Brooks, who: had:dislodged 
-othe, Germanreserve; occupied the’ ground, which: he:had : gamed. 
ae tion Burgoynestost a number of: his best: cofficersy ‘among 
aandhienaste general #razer and» colonel ‘Breymanj many: privates 
:Hiledandto hundred taken prigonersswith2nine: pieces :of briiss 
illery and theéncampment andiequipage of the:Gerinan brivade. 
ttherdisasters:of ithe dayhe tookuadvantage of the night: to 
“ihe his posiony and > secure himself in the-strong catapon the 
heights:,-Apprehensive: however.of>being»<enclosed on albisides, 
Hehe the next-evening commenced: :his retreabtoiSaratoga; where the 
Srriyed-on-the morning of:the:tenth.: Anchis march all thd dwelling 
 Ehouses on-hisroute-were reduced to ashes: This movementliad been 
foreseen, and’a force: was already: stationedim’his vear'to beready to 
fT RR himnselffrom difficulty was 
oft him, but:to abandon his»baggage and: artillery; and by ford- 
ft he Eludson to escape'to fort George through roads“ impassable 
«by waggons: Of this lastresouree he’ was-deprived iby: thesprecat- 
See nee had posted strong patties ‘at che forilsy isoothat 
be-passed: without artillery. «Iw this dilemma, when 















this:demand was, auth itbinecaledsehectoe wAmericamgeneral 
-did-not think: it necessary. to'insistrupon the rigorous terms:propos- 
_ed¢ (Phe-convention was signed df thé seventeenth of’ ‘Octobery and 
othe; British army, on théesame day marched out’of: theiry e j 
‘nent with all\the honors oftwar.It.was' stipulated, thatthey»sho 
itted:\to, embark for England, and:should’ not’ serve 
he Uni d States during the wars ‘The whole number of pris 
was sve thousand seven hundred-and fifty two: *Btrgoyneé’s: 
Jiily consisted:of, upwards:of; nine thousand men.” Pheiabra} o! of 
-duding twenty: five hundred:sick,” amounted ''td thirteen 
shousdad andi two hundred: sorts es wove? oP ee oe .oomstech. to 
11 hearmy of Burgoyne was estorted:'te: Cambridge, in’ Massaz 
CATS where, it, was’ kept till. November of the »following’ year, 
awhen congress directed'its: removal to: eee 
-Bhis detention of the troops-was through feary that :the*conv 
Pi San a keny.and-untiba ratification’ of it by the courtof dated 
Pees shad obtained:petmission to.repairto 
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cool reception, and was denied admission to the presence of his so 


Engiand on parole, where he arrived in May 1778, He meta very 
reign. He was even ordered immediately to repair to “America 
as aprisoner ; but the ill state of his health prevented his compli- 
ance. At length he was permitted to vindicate his character ;° soon 
after which he resigned his emoluments from government to the. 
amount of upwards of fifteen thousand dollars per annum. | 
_ °Powards the close of the year 1781, when a majority of parlia- 
ment seemed resolved to persist in the war, he joined the opposition, 
and ‘advocated a motion for the discontinuance of the fruitless 
contest. He knew ‘that it was impossible to conquer America. 
“Passion, prejudice, and interest,” said he, ‘ may operate suddenly 
aid partially ; but when we'seé one principle pervading the whole 
continent, the Americans ‘Yesolutely’ €ncountering difficulty and. 
déath for a course of years, it must be-a strong vanity and presump> 
tioni‘in our own minds, which can only lead us to imagine, that they 
are not in the tight.” From the peace till his death he lived as a 
private gentleman, devoted'to pleasure and the muses. His death 
was occasioned by a fit‘of the gout August 4, 1792. He published: 
the maid of the oaks, an’entertainment ; bon ton; and the heiress, a. 
comedy, which were once very popular, and are consideréd as res- 
pectable dramatic compositions —Gentleman’s magazine ; Stedman; 
i. 318—357 ; Marshall, iii, 231—291, 393; Hardie’s and Wat- 
kins’ biog. dict';) Warren’s hist. Amer. war, ti. 1—58 ; Holmes’ an- 
nals, ii; 383-—391 ; Ramsay, ii. 27—56 ; Gordon, ii. 476—490, 538 
—578 ; Annual register for 1777, 141—176; for 177 8,195—200;. | 
COUN. 8061 TOKSLY DA IASA PM eo Lp A ay ee 
‘BURNET (Wittiam), governor of several of the American. 


ey anes Ae 


Louisiana, that the British colonies had much to fear from their arts 
aid power. In his first speech to the assembly ‘he expressed. his. 
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apprehensions and ‘endeavored to awaken the suspicion of the mem- 
bers. Agreeably to his desire an act was passed at the first session, 
prohibiting the sale of such goods to the French, as were suitable 
for the Indian trade. This wasa wise and necessary measure ;. 
for by means of goods, procured from Albany and transported. to, 
Canada by the Mohawk and lake Ontario, the French. were enabled. 
to divert the fur trade from the Hudson: to the St. Lawrence, and 
to, seduce the panty of the Ingian, allies. But wise and necessary,. 


ie year rts was a congress at. Aline of, ‘iy sever al. gavernors. 

d,commissioners on the renewal, of the ancient, friendship with 

ef \dians ; ; and governor Burnet, persuaded, them, to,send;.a mese, 

ae to. the. eastern Indians, threatening | them with. wars. unless. they 

concluded a peace with the English, who had, been. sanch harassed. 
by their frequent i irruptions. 

_Another circumstance, in addition to the act abere Rl neck, in-, 
creased the disuffection of the people. to the, governor. As he, sus-, 
tained the, oflice of. chancellor, he paid great attention to its duties. 
vise kal was not.a lawyer, hein seneral transacted the business, 

Dad hg was brought before him, with, correctness, and ability.) t He: 
iowever one. failing, which disqualified, him: for. a station, which. 
ee ecgee required a patient.application of mind:: .His. decisions. 
re Precapltate, He used, to say of himself, “JT act first, and. think. 
| afer ard.” As some cases were brought ‘before him, in. which, 
the fins of j justice was not so plain as to be.instantly seen, and asthe. 
| establishment.of the court itself without the consent of the. assembly, 
bie considered ; as a grievance, Mr, Burnet saw a strong, party,.rise. 
| against h him. His services were overlookedand his removal became; 
| Panes ‘Such was his disinterested zeal in prosecuting. his plan, 
opposition to the French, that after they had built.a. large store-, 
house and repaired the fort at Niagara in 1726, he in the. following. 
ar, at his own expense, built a fort at Oswego for the protection, 
the post and trade. This was a measure of the highest impor- 
ance to the colonies. 
: _in the government of New Jersey, anor he en joyed at the same 
time with that of New York, no events of magnitude or. interest 
took Place. In the session of the assembly, in the year 1721,..a 
bill was introduced, which was supposed to have originated with 
the governor, entitled, ‘“ an act against denying the divinity, of our, 
Savior Jesus Christ, the doctrine of the blessed Trinity, the truth 
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rejected. 7 7 SOTSVOR OC) OF Novi gintouien 
Mr. Burnet was succeeded: in His governmétts*by John’ Mont © 
gomeérie, esqilire, to whom he delivered the 'gréat Sell of the prov-/> 
ince of New York April 13, 1728. He left Néw York with-reluce!’! 
tance, for by his marriage with the daughter of Mr: Vanhorme he!” 
had become connected with a numerous family; and he had formed’ 
a strict intimacy and friendship with several gentlemien of learning’ 
and worth. le i hee ‘ Pia icp fi. GF BIGi HOU (9G, OY a8 BLOF 
jeing appointed governor of Massachusetts and New Hainpshitey 


2 


he reached Boston July'13, 1728, and wa’ received with unusual® 
pomp. ‘In‘his speech to the assembly July 24, hé made known his © 
ructions to insist upon a fixed salary, and expressed his inten-» * 
tion firmly to adhere to them. Thus the controversy, which had’been’ © 
agitated during the administration of his predecessor Shute, was” 
revived. On the one hand it was contended, that if the support of” ’ 
the governor’ depended upon an’annual‘granty he would be daid 
under constraint, and would not act with the necessary’ independs 
ence and regard to the ‘rights of the king.’ On the’ other hand it’ 
was asserted, that the charter gave thé assembly a full right to raise’ 
and appropriate all monies for the support of government, and that” 
an honorable support would always be afforded ’to a worthy chief)” 
magistrate, without rendering him ‘completely’ independent of the > 
people, whose interests hé is’ bound to promote. |The governor’. 
putsuéd the controversy ‘with spirit, but without success’; and thet: 
opposition had an eviderit effect upon’his spirits. A violent’ told,” 
océasioned by the oversetting of ‘his carriage upon'the causeway at! 
Cambridge, when the tide was high, was followed bya fever, which! 
terminated his life September'7,'1729. ‘He wa8/succeeded by Mr. : 
Belcher: s) Alig £ ead i ES GE JSS165, On Se aW Yihooe Cus eTeas “§a239° 
- Gévernor Burnet was a’ man of superior talentsy ahd in manyre+ 
spects of an amiable charactér’° His acquaintance with books and’! 
his treé‘and easy manner of communicating” his sentiments «made 
him the delight of men of letters. His library was one ofthe richest’ - 
private collections in‘America:'° \His' right’ of precedence: in-alb 
ae eo rendered ‘hit the ‘moré excusable im indulging his natu. 
ral ‘disposition by ‘Occupying a large share inthe conversation! "To — 
the‘ ladies he made himself’ peetiliarly agreeable om 6 vetce 
In his conduct as! governor he discovered nothing of anavaricious 
spirit, though in order toprocuré supplies forhis family he exceeded 
the ‘bounds*of the law ‘in’ déemandiiig~ fees.’ of masters. of vessels. 
His> controversy ‘ with the ass¢imbly\ respected not the amount ofihis | 
salary, but only the manner, in which it should be secured to him. . 
In his disposal of public offices he wassometimes generous, though 
he Usually preferred those, who would favor his ‘cause; -and:displacs 
ed 'Soinie} Who opposed him. He removed from his posts Mr. Lyndey' 
a meniber of' the house, whose integrity and! talents: were unquest= 
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idned,. merely because he would,not vote for a compliance. with the: 
instructions given to the governor. By this measure he lost many: ._ 
of his friends. It is.howeyer highly to the honor. of Mr. Burnet, 
that an immoral or unfair character was in his view. a complete eX-, 
clusion from office ; and upon this principle, only, he once Brey his. 
negative to the election of a member of the council, ae ae 

With regard to his religion, he firmly believed the truth of christ, 7 
ianity, but he seems not to have possessed all the seriousness, which, f 
oe have been honorable to his character, nor that constant - Sense, a 
of obligation to the, Giver.of all good, which..the christian. a 
feel... Being invited to dine with an aged gentleman, who had been . 

a senator under the old charter, and who retained the custom, of say= a 
ing grace sitting, he.was asked, whether it would bemoreagreeable. 
to his excellency, that. grace.should be. said sitting or standing. The ._ 
governor replied, “ standing or sittings. any way,or no ways. just ae 
you. please.’ Another aneccote isthe following... One of the com-= 
mittee, who went from Boston to meet him on the borders of Rhode... 
Island,,.was,the facetious colonel Tailer. , Burnet complained, of the. . 
long graces, which were said by, cler gymen.¢ on the road, and asked, 
when they would shorten... Tailer. answered, “ the graces. will ins 
crease in length till .you come. to. Boston; after that they will shorte, ; 
en till you. come to your government of New Hampshire, where .. 
your excellency. will find no grace at.all.”,, The. governor, though .. 
the son of..a bishop, was.-not remarkable tot his. exact attendance. . 
upon public worhip.. .- Mr. Hutchinson, one,of his successors, wha. 
hadia, keener sense of what was. disgr cety if not of what was right, 
thinks that-he should have conformed more to, the customs and. prej-. 
udjces of New England. But he had no. talentat dissimulation, and. 
his character presented, itself fully to.view.,.,He did not appear 
better than he really was. He sometimes wore a cloth coat, dined... 
with velvet ;, it, was said tobe expressive,,of hig character... By. a 
clause in his last, will-he ordered his body.to be buried in.the nearest. 
church, yard or burying, ground: as, lined had;no attachment to. PAP ) 
ular modes and forms... ...: ‘ng uy 

He published some. aaenaceiss! observations i in 1. the transactions. 9 
of the royal society, and an essay,on, seripture prophecy, wherein, . 
it is endeavored to. explain the three periods contained in. the twelfth... 
chapter of Daniel, with arguments.to prove, that the first period ex, 
piredin 1715. This was published in,1724, 4to, pp. 167 .--Smith’s 
hist. N. Yorks) 15, 11735. ed. in 4to3, Hutchinsons,. il, 332-366 3... - 
Belinap’s NV. Hampshire, ii, 93—95 ;, Marshall, i. 2904-299, 306%, 
Hardie’s biog. dict,;.,Colman’s ki fey 1963. Joénson’s f fey Ahi 42.5) 1 
Minots te 61s > yi 44, 

BURR GoxatHan),. shinister of Dorchester, ‘Aaseahbictooe > 
was born at. Redgrave i in Suffolk, , England, about the year) 1G604i, | 
He» gaye early: indications of. an,.inquisitive, studious, and. pious 
mind» Whileyhe was much attached te booksy. the bible, avas ped 
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: eatliarly’ his délight, and by means of its instructions, which were fae - 

Miiliar to him from childhood, he was made wise to salvation. Hence 
he was Conscientious in secret prayer ; his whole depor ‘tment was | 
guarded and serious; ‘and his sabbaths were entirely. occupied inthe ° 
exercises becoming a day of holy rest. His pious parents: observed 
with satisfaction the promising: disposition Of their son ; and being 
desirous to consecrate him to the service of God ‘and his” church, 
determined to bestow upon him a learned education. He: was accord- 
ingly sentto’ the uiiiversity, where he continued three or four years, 
when the’ Course of his Academical studies was interrupted by the 
death of his father. Being compelled by this melancholy event to retire. 
into the'country, he’ undertook the instruction of a school ; but he. 
still: pursued, with unabated’ ardor, his" design of accomplishing. 
himself in the various branches of knowledge. The awful provi- 
dence of God, he’'would' remark, by which he was precluded from. 
those eihployments and honors in the ‘university, of which he was. 
very fond; prodtced ’an effect, for which he had reason to admire, 
the divine wisdom. “It promoted in‘him a humility and; seriousness, 
which rendered him more fit for ‘the great work of turning. exes 
to righteowsrdssi'*f e718. °* 

‘After having preached for some time at Horninger, near Bary j in. 
Suffolk, he was: called to take the charge of a congregation at Reck- 
ingshal in the same'county. Here he approved himself a faithful. 
minister of the gospel. By an explicit and solemn covenant he. 
obligated’ himself to ‘the most conscientious discharge of the. high 
duties, devolved'upon him. He often and earnestly prayed, | that, 
whatever he preached to others, he might preach from hiso own, ex- 
perience. Yet he not unfrequently lamented to his friends, &“ alas! , 
fpreach not what Tam, but what I ought to be.” 

“Being silenced in: ‘England with many others for resisting t the im- 
positions of the prelatical party, and apprehending, that calamities. 
were'in store for the nation, he came to New: England in) 1639, 
willing to forego all’ ‘worldly advantages, that he might enjoy ‘the. 
ordinances of the gospel i in their purity. He wasadmitteda_ mem-. 
ber of the church in Dorchester under the pastoral care of’ Mr, 
Richard Mather on the twenty’ first of December. He, was in a. 
short time invited to settle as a colleague with Mr. “Mather i in the. 
ministry; but before accepting the invitation a misunderstanding 
arose, which niade it necessary to ask the advice of the neighboring _ 
churches. A couricil was accordingly called February 2, 1640, con=. 
sisting: of governor Winthrop and another magistrate and ten min-- 
- asters.’ Four days were spent in examining and discussing the af-, 
fair! Tt ‘appeared, that Mr. Burr had been suspected of some ere. 
rors, and being directed to give his opinions in writing to Mr. “Ma-- ae 
thet the latter had réported the exceptionable expressions and the 
etroneows sentiments to the church, without alluding to the quali-" 
fications) which they might receive from other parts of the writing. 
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These errors Mr. Burr disclaimed... The: council. in: their, resalt 
declared, that both these good men had cause to be humbled fortheir- 
lings, and advised them to set aparta day, for reconciliation. This 
‘was accordingly done. The ‘Spirit of. meekness and love triumphs 
ed, the mutualaffection of the ministers was restored,and the. peace 
of the church was happily reestablished. Mr. Burr, whose faith 
had been somewhat shaken, by means. of the. discussion. was 
confirmed i in the truth, and he humbled himself with many tears> 
“He and. his family were in this,year taken sick with the small PORys 
which, as inoculation was not practised, was a very. dangerous:dis+ 
order ; ; but he happily recovered. On this, occasion he renewed 
a dedication of himself to God,. resolving to act only, for, his, plory: 
and the good of his brethren, and not, to be. governed by: ,selfishe 
ness 5 > ‘to live in humility and with a sense of his. completedepend+ 
shee ‘upon divine grace ; to be watchful over his, own heartjlest his. . 
reliance should be tr ansferred. from the Creator to. the creature 5: 
to be mindful, that God heareth prayer ; and. to bend_his exertions 
with more diligence.for the promotion of pious affections in him= 
self and i in his family. He. lived afterwards -answerably. to these’ 
holy resolutions. The most experienced christians in the, country 
found his ministry, and his whole deportment, breathing: much: of 
the spirit of a better world. The eminent Mr.. Hooker, once héar-~. 
him preach, remarked, “ surely this man will .not.,be Jong.out. 
of” leaven, for he preaches, as if he were: there already.” » He-died: 
after : a short sickness August 9, 1641, aged thir ty seven. years. do 
Mr. Burr was esteemed both in England, andj in this. country fot 
his piety and Jearnin ee His modesty, and self. diffidence were-uns 
commonly _ gr eat.. , He, could with difficulty imagine, that perform-= 
ances such as his could be productive of any,good.,...Yet he: was, 
sometimes most happily disappointed, Having. been: by. much i impor- 
tunity prevailed on to preach ata distance from home, che -returneds; _ 
sing t the most humiliating reflections on his sermon. “ It must: 
y| be of God,” said he, “ if any good is done. by so unworthy. an 
‘ament. - Yet this sermon was instr umental i in.the. conversion, 
: of a . person of. ‘eminence, who heard it, and whose futur e life mani-: 
ted, t that he was achristian indeed.. It was his, custom:on thé. 
bl bath; after his public labors, to retire, to. his closet, where,he sup 
ated. ‘forgiveness of the sins, which had attended his performances: 
and implored. the divine, blessing upon them. . oHe, then. spent 
a “hours i in praying with his family and. instructing, them.in they 
vi quate and duties of religion... When, he was. desired. to rey. 
ert excessive exertions to do good, lest he should be exhausted; 
he rey lied, % it is better to be worn out with the work,.. than to be} 
te out with’ rust.” He began each day with secret prayers He then 
ly meditated on a chapter of the bible,. which he-afterwards}; 
me. of domestic, worship, expounded to his family andsuch» 
neighbors as, wi shed to. be present... A. similar. course, he pursueds, 
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Ree age ‘He generally spent,some time after dinner-in praying 
with his wife. Immediately, before , retiring to,, rest, he employed 
halt an, eatilen in recollecting and. confessing: the sins. of the day, in 
rateful acknowledgments of divine mercies, and jin supplications to 
“ > prepared for sudden death, . Previously | to. each celebration of 
Pies Lord’s supper, he kept with his wife a day of fasting and praye?, 
“hot merely, as a preparative for that sacred ordinance, but as a sea- 
son for imploring the blessing of God on his family and neighbor- 
" hood.. Absence trom home was irksome to him, particularly as it 
* deprived him of those opportunities .of helding imtercourse ‘with 
heaven, on which he placed so, great.a value. But when. heijour- 
_ neyed with his friends, hesdid nat. fail to edify them by profitable 
conversation ; especially by instructive remarks.on such objects and 


_ occurrences, as prencuted themselyes to. his attention. + In the re- 


- gollection of these. scenes he was accustomed to ingttire, what good 
*“had been done or gained, what useful. examples seen, and what val- 


a uable. instructions heards. 


While he was indefatigable ink his maanisterial works, he was not 
“anxious, for. any, other reward, than what he found in -the service it- 
self. If 2 any, who hoped that they had received ,spiritual benefit — 


' _ through his exertions, sent;him expressions.of their gratitude; he 


would pray that he might not have his portion ‘in these things. - 
_.Nor was he. backward to remind-his grateful friends, that whatever 
good they had received through him, the glory: should be ascribed 
‘to God alone... It. _Was in. preaching the gospel, that he-found his 
.. highest enjoyment in life.. In proportion to-the ardor of his “piety — 


- was the.extent of, his charity... He sincerely loyed his fellow men, 


, and while their eternal interests pressed with weight onhis: heart; 


he entered with. lively sympathy. into’ their temporal ‘afflictions. 
Rarely did he visit the poor without. communicating» what was com- 
~ fortable to the body, as well as what. was instructive and salutary to 
, the soul. Whenhe was reminded of the importance of having a 
‘greater regard to his own interest, he replied, I often think of 
those words, “ he that soweth sparingly shall reap: sparingly.” For 
the general interests of religion in the world he felt so lively a. 
concern, that his personal joys and sorrows. seemed -inconsiderable. 


~ in comparison. He was, bold, and. zealous in withstanding every 
He thing, which brought, dishonor.on the name of God ;,but under pers 


~ 


sonal injuries he was exemplarily meek and patient.. When inform 
ed, that any thought meanly of. him, his .replyi;wasjo“1 think 
meanly of myself, and therefore.may well be content, that. others 
think meanly of me.” , When charged with what, was faulty, he 
remarked, “ if men.see so much'evil in me, what does God see ?” 

In his last sickness he exhibited uncommon patience and submis- 
sion. He was perfectly resigned to the will of God. . Just, before 
his death, as his faith was greatly tried, and\he enduredia sharp con 
fiict,a person, who was standing by, remarked, “ this is one of Sa- 


BUR. ae 
\ ctas last 26saultss$*heis'a’subtle enemy, and w ould, if it were pos” 
Lo Wwible; deceive the very ‘elect?’ Mri B int répe ated the expression» 
ai “cif it were péssible,” and added, But blessed be God, the re is no 
o) Possibility” “He then requested ‘to’ be ‘left’ alone “for ‘prayer. 
‘o Built Seeing’ the ‘company reluctant to ‘depart, he prayed in 
so Whatin as Jorg a8’ hé had strength.” He then called for his wife, 
oolenid steadfastly fixing his eyés uponther said, “ cast thy care ‘upon 
-so(@ody for he careth for thee.” He soon afterwards expired. He 
i iefefour children. His eldest'son was educated at Harvard college, 
(jis widow marrigd the honorable Richard Dummer, esquire, with 
vtwhom she’ lived happily near forty yedrs.— Mathers magnalia, iii. 78 
Oo S681; Panoplist, September, 1808 5 Winthrop’s journal, 216 3. Hare 
bois? hist. of Dorchester in Collect. hist!'sot. ix, 173—175. 
» “BURR (A4xron), president of New Jersey college, was a na- 
“-tive*of Pairfield in Connecticut, and was born in the year 1714. His 
ancestors fora number’ of ‘generations had lived in that colony, and 
were persons of great respectability. He descended, it is believed, 
from the reverend Jonathan Burr of Dorchester. He was graduated 
» at Yale college in 1735. In '742'He was invited to take the pastoral 
charge of the presbytefian church at'Newark in’ New’ Jersey. Here 
»he became so eminent as ‘an able ‘and learned divine and ‘an’ accom, 
¢»plished scholar, that in 1748 he was unanimously elected a 
te the college, which he was instriimental in founding, as successorto Mr. 
L a son. The college was removed about this time from Tliza- 
béthtown to Newark and in 1757, ‘a short time before the’ death of 
«Mr. Burr, to'Princeton’ In'1754 he accompanied Mr. Whitelield 
sto Boston; having’a high ¢steém for the character of that’ eloquent 
nitinerant preacher, and ereatly! rejoicing in the’ success of “his” Ja- 
ecborss A fter a life of usefulness aid Honor, devoted to his Mastet in 
scheaven, ‘he was'called into the ‘étersial ‘world’ September 24, 1757, 
sin the midst of his days, being it the forty ‘third year of his ‘age. 
« ~oPresident Burr was a persoii of a’ slendér “anda delicaté make, 
d. yet to encounter fatigue he Hada‘heart'of Steel. To amazing ‘tal- 
so'ents for the dispatch of business ‘he ‘joinéd’a ‘constancy “of ‘mind, 
© that ¢ommonly‘secured’to-him'sticcess.. “As'Iong as an enterprise 


: 


2! appeared possible, he yielded to no sacbara cepa The flourishing 
(state of the college of New Jersey was‘much owing to his great and 


-rassiduous exertion. “It was in a great dégree owing to his infldénce 
‘with the legislature and to his intimacy and friendship With goyer- 
achor Belcher; that the charter was enlarged in 1746. “The first class 
ev was graduated in 1748, the first of ‘year’ his presidency. ~~ When his 
olserVices were requested by the trustees of the college in soliciting 


“donations for the purchase ofa library and Psp ical pie 


eland'for erecting a building for the accémmodation ‘of thé students, 

ovheéngaged with his usual zeal in the uidertaking, and ev ry where 

inet with the encouragement, which the désignh so fully de: erved. A 

“place being fixed upon at Princeton for the site GP the new building, 
18 
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the superintendence of the work was oe committedto him. Un- 
til the’ spring of. 17575 when the:collegewasoremoved tosNewarks 
he discharged the duties both of president and pastor) of a:church.:« 
~' Few were more perfect in the-art of rendering themselvesagree- 
able in:company.. He’ knew. the avenues to;the ‘human heart, and, 
he possessed the rare. power of pleasing without betraying.a. design 
to please. As he! was free from’ ostentation andparade,/no,.one 
‘would have suspected his learning unless: his subject; required :him, 
to'display it, and then every oné was surprised that a:person so: well 
acquainted: with: books should yet possess: such ease; in conversation 
and such fieedom of behavior. «He inspired.all around: him, with 
cheerfulness... His:arms were/open.to: good-men of every denomi< 
nation: 9! A»sweetness-of| tempers obligingscourtesy. and mildness of 
manhers:joined to amengaging candor of! sentiment:spread: acglory 
‘over his:reputation, ‘and~endeared his person to: allchis! acquaint: 
ances” "Though steady to;hisiown! prineiples.he. was, free. Aor eld 
tagotty 2078005! govisor diiw bas 21Oo2 It 10 31 3, mo & 
Inthe pulpitihe/shone scith:superior lustre: =o was fluent, aed 
ous; sublime, andipersuasive. Having aoclear: aiak harmonious voice, 
which was ‘capable of expressing the warious passions, and, taking ia 
deep interest in this subjects;ilie could not! fail to.reach the. heart. 
His invention® was) exhaustless, »and . his: elocution:was equal to his 
ideas. * He was not one of those preachers, who,soothe. their hear- 
ers witha delusive hope of: safety who ‘Substitute | “morality. in: the 
place of: holiness, and iyield the important: doctrines. of the: gospel 
through fear jof: displeasing the:more reputable sinners. »He:insist- 
ed upon the great iand:universal/duty of repentance,:\as, all were 
guilty!and condemned by the divine daw. »He never wished; ,t0 ad- 
minister’ consolation, till the heart: was renewed and.consecrated wn- 
torGod.! » When he saw the soul: humbled, he Rare dwelt, upon the 
riches bf redeeming mercy, andexpatiated upon the glories. of-him, 
who was:God: manifest inthe: fleshe: It was his»endeavor to alarm | 
the thoughtless, 'to fix upon the conscience a:sense of sin, torevive 
the disconsolate; to animate the: penitent, to reclaim: the relapsing, 
to confirm the irresolute,, andsto! establish the faithful. ; .He wished 
to:restore to:man the-beautifulimiage of) God disfigured by, the) A- 
‘postasyy His life and. examplesweré.a comment ‘on. bis ;sermons, 
andyby his engaging deportment:he rendered:the ania pteaete 
ps a christiar still more. attractive/and lovely..)o/)ulomoo Jeorals baw 
He wasdistinguished for his -public: spirit... Amidst jhis,other _ 
‘cares he studied,»and) planned, and toiled! fon thegaod of ‘his-coun- — 
stry: Hechadia high sense of) English liberty. anddetested:despotic — 
“power as the bane of: human happiness: Hesconsidered:the heresy 
of Arius-as not more fatal tothe purity of ‘the gospel, “than the: po- 
“sitions of) Filmer-were: to the dignity. of aman-and. the: repose of 
“states:(\But though he had:much abi boicpataio faire Srhicet orfia- 
be a Fyctie to @ christian minister, he ivany ga apa: eh 
aubovs bas (ae qitiesh duid ods noges baxit aye a4 9H 
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: dled with any matters ofa political nature, being aware of the invidi- 


ous constructions, which are commonly put upon the most unex- 
ceptionable-attempts, made by men of his profession to promote the 
public welfare’ .He was a correspondent of the Scotch society for 


- propagating the’ gospel'; and he thought no labor: too great in the 


prosecution of an enterprise, si promised: to: illuminate. the 
gloomy wilderness with the beams of evangelical truth. ))¢ 4)... 
' He» presided :over the college with dignity» and reputation. He 
had’the most engaging method of instruction:and.a singular talent 
in communicating his sentiments. While he stripped learning of 
its'mysteries, and presented the most intricate’ subjécts inthe clear- 
est light, and thus-enriched his pupils with the treasures of learning; 
he wished:also to implant in their: minds the seeds of virtue and re- 
ligion, “He took indefatigable! pains‘in regard to their religious in- 
struction, and with zeal, solicitude, and parental affection pressed 
upon them the care of their souls, and with melting tenderness urg- 
ed the imiportance of their becoming the true disciples of the ho- 
ly Jesus. In’ some:instances: ‘his: pious exertions :were attended 
with success. °“In-the government;of' the college he.exhibited the 
greatest impartiality and wisdom.) ‘Though’ in judgment and tem- 
per inclined to mild measures, when: these failed,: he would ,resort 
to a‘hecessary severity, and no:connexions could prevent the equal 
distribution of justice. In nocollege ‘were the students more nar- 
rowly inspected and prudently guarded, or vice ‘of every kind more 
éffectually searched out, and discountenanced or ‘suppressed. He | 
‘secured with the same‘ease the obedience: and:love of his pupils. 
. Theyear after/he took his first degree he resided at New Haven, 
and this is the period, when’ his' mind was first enlightened with the 
‘knowledge of the way of salvation. In his:private papers he wrote 


_.as follows; “this year'God saw fit to open my eyes, and shew me 
_ what amiserable creature I was.’: Tillthen Thad spent my life in 


‘a dream ;“and as to the great design of my being had lived in vain. 


_ Though’ before’ I had been under frequent .convictions, and was 
‘driven toa form of religion, yet I. knew nothing as I ought to know. 


But then TP was brought to ‘the footstool of sovereign grace ;,saw 


«myself polluted by nature and practices: had affecting views of the 


“divine wrath Ideserved'; was made. to \despair of help in myself, 
and almost concluded, that my day of grace was! past. It pleased 
~ God, at length; to reveal:his Son to me in the gospel, an all sufficient 


and willing Savior, and'I hope inclined me to: receive him’ on:the 
. ‘terms of ‘the’ gospel.’ I received some consolation, and’ founda 


‘great change in myself. Before this I was strongly attached:to the 
Arminian scheme, but thenI was made to’see those things in a dif- 
-ferentlight, and seemingly felt the truth of the Calvinian doctrines.” 
~ He was unfluctuating in principle and ardent in devotion, raising his 
heart continually to the Father of mercies in adoration and praise. 
He kept his eye fixed upon the high destiny of man, and lived a 
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spiritual life, The efficacy of ‘his religious. principles was evinced ie 
by” his benevolence and. charity. From: ‘thei grace! of f Godher receiv= ; 
ed a’ iberal and generous disposition, and: from ei? ROLY ie Re BEN: is 
er of Sige the desire of cere aa SESE SVE 


successor in ae. edt of. the’ colleg ee She ‘ed = iin re jit 
y ear after the ain oft her, husband, in. t 1e t wenty seventh | bits ping? 2 


vice pre resident of the; United States,. and. the other a daughter, § vi 
was married tojudge. Reeve. of Connecticut, © : 
years ¢ ago. Mrs. Burr was in every. respect an, Lorna imnelit cee 
being equally distinguished ' for the: ‘suavity: of. her temper, the» 
gtacefulness of her; manners, her literary, accomplishments, and h her 
unfeigned regard ‘to religion. |/ She combined a lively: imagination, 4 
a penetrating mind, and.al ‘correct judgment." “When only seven or" y 
eight years. of age she jwas: brought to the know vledge of) the: eras | 
as it. is i in Jesus, and her.conduct through. life was. becoming the gos 
pel. Her religion ‘did not cast a gloom over her’ “mind, - but made © 
her cheerful and happy, and rendered the thought of death es 
porting, She left'a number of manuscripts upon ifiteresting ‘sue - 
jects,* and: it was hoped egy bata HAY: been made public ; but. at 
they-are r now lost..5) os. Hil, slo ataade 4. : 
My: Burr. published: a pastes fics ome displays his! Pa ih 
in controver: sial theology, entitled, , the supreme; deity of opr L 
J esus. Christ Obie [iy a letter to the dedicator of> “Mr. Emh hee 
inquiry; a reprinted at Boston in). 1797,5°) He. published also. a. +g 
sermon on account of. the encroachments of. the F rench pep tie 
designs. against the British éolonies. in, America,’ delivered: at News 
ark January 1, 1755. the watchman’s answer to the question, w: nee 
of the night 2 a sermon. before the synod.of. New. York, peach pi) 
at Newark September 30,1756 ; afuneral sermon at the i interment 
of governor Belcher, September. Ay ATS: This-was . ‘preached b 
a few. days before his own: death,: anid his exertions!.in & Very. feeb 
state of, health to honor the memory. of; a» highly respected friend, 
1 
it is thought, accelerated, that, events-Livingsion’s | \uneral. ‘oshn * 
gium'; Smith's funeral sermon, and preface: €Os, Burt’s\ sermon: BI 58h 
the death, of Betcher 3, Miller’s; retrospect i. SAS; Hardie’s ag dice: v oo 
tionary s Edwards’ Life appendix... 5525 280 3H Balin Ro Come latte ky oita 
BURRILL, (Jonny), speaker of; the house of, srepresentatives of ag 
Massachusette, sustained this office lormany. be ek uring the ade» 9 
ministration of governor) Shute; and acquitted. imself in ie ‘with: quit 
great-ne utation. He was, distinguished for, his great. integrity, hig 
acquaint ance with ATOR of Parliamentary proceedings, the dige >” ote 
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nity and authority, with which he filled the chair, and for the order 
and decorum, which he maintained in the debates of the house. In 
the year 1720 he was chosen a member of the council. »He might 
have received this honor for a number of the preceding years 5. 3. 
but he made himself contented with the station, which he occupied. 
He died of the’ small pox at Lynn December. 10, 1721, in the. sixty’ 
fourth year of his’ age. . Besides sustaining the offices above men» 
tioned, he was also one of the judges of the county of Essex. To 
his other accomplishments there was added an’ exemplary piety: 
The morning and evening incense of prayer to God ascended from. 
his amily altar. —Henchman’ 8 Juneral sermon 5 | Hutchinson’ S sent 
of Massachusetts ii. 234. 
BURROUGHS (Groncs),’ one of the victims ‘of Ke witch > 
craft delusion in 1692, was graduated at’ Harvard college in 1670, 
and. succeeded Mr. Bayley as'a-preacher at Salem village in 1681. 
ne ic FoTETENS here ‘a few yearn he fete! _ dani ang bid ek to 


then i eg to 5 Slot: Rillsges 6 or, E Danvers. ~Tn'1692 he was accus- 
ed of witchcraft, and was brought to trial on the fifth of August. In. 
his indictment it was stated, that by his wicked arts one Mary Wol-) 
cott was “ tortured, afflicted, pined, consumed, wasted, and tor ment- 
ed.” . The evidence against him was-derived principally fromthe | 
testimony < of the afflicted persons, ‘as those were called, who were. 
supposed.to be: bewitched, and from! that of the confessing witches. 
The spectre of a little black haired man, it was testified, hhadine 
flicted cruel pains, ‘and appeared. asa head conjuror. Two of his ’ 
wives had appeared. to the witnesses, Saying, that he was the cause: 

of their + death, and threatening, if he denied it, that they would ape. : 
pear in court.. Accordingly: during his trial the afflicted persons. ip 
were:thrown. into‘a paroxism of horror by the spectres of his wives,’ 
who were mindful oftheir engagement: The confessing witches: 

arin that he had attended witch meetings with them, and com-. 
et, d them to the dash of fompecherati. ‘He WAS) Lane wees s, 


iaegie ai. ene lard | Fl ‘4-canoe to. she sich tote 

putting his fore finger into the: muzzle of a large gun, and-holding : 
it out straight. “He pleaded hisinhocence:; ‘but it was in vain, | He 
had excited “prejudices against’ him, while’ he lived in ‘Salem, ‘and™ 
he’ was now doomed td suffer. with many others through the infatu- | 
ation, which prevailed. He was executed on the nineteenth of, Aus» 
gust.” At his execution hemade a speech: asserting: his innocence, © 
and c¢ onch ded his dying prayer with the’ Lord’s prayers probably to: 

miata aa character, as it was a received opinion; that a witch 

could not repeat the Lord’s prayer: without mistake!! This last ad-+’ 
dress to. REED MES uttered. with such composure: and: feryency 
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i hug fae Ba itivaiy, Date a ASY ELD aan : 0 very) Bea ' ais f 
of spirit; as dréw tears from the spectators —Weal’s V. England, tis 


130—134, 14403 “Hutchinson, ii. 37;' 563 Collections hist ?s0civi. 265, 
268 ; Sullivan's hist. Maine, 209—212 ;''Calef’s' more! wonders’ of 
the invisible world, preface, and 108,104, 12's Sow oO 
’ BURT (Jon), minister of Bristol; Rhode Island, was graduat- 
ed at Harvard college in’ 1736, and was ‘ordained about the’ year 
1741. He died'October 7, 1775, aged fisty éight’years. His death 
was very singular. “Captain James Wallace, a British commander, 
had commenced a heavy canhonade tponthe’town at atime, when an 
epidemical sicknes#: was “prevailing. “Those, who were able; fled 
from the“town. “Mr. Bike 
escape the impending destruction.“ He was afterwards found dead 
in an‘adjacent’ field, Supposed ‘to°have béen overcome by fatigue. 
No other persén was injured in the'ittack.”’ Hé was a sound divine 
anda venefable® servant? of “Jésiis°Christypréaching’ thé’ true 


doctrines of sruce.—wdecotnh of Bristol; Warren's hist. wat, i244". 


~ BUSS (JonN);! reriarkable! for Jongévity; died at Durham’ in 
New Hampshire'in 1736-asedotie hundred and eight years. "Thotigh 
never ordained) “he ‘had ‘been’a” preacher of the gospel’ for 'thirt 
three’ years’; "he had‘also been a practitioner of ‘physic. “' He‘ was 
vemarkably active and vigorous at a very advaticed age. — Belknapi’s 
New Hampshire, ili. 25Q IS MUIeHON2S OI8Sd Shs ae b 


aes ORS Te MISHA ST tO 
' BUTLER (RicHarp,) a brave officer “during ‘the war of’ the 
American revolution, sustained the office of colonel at the’¢loseé of 
the struggle with great Great Britain.’ On more than one! occasior 
he ‘had distinguished ° himself in’ remarkablé'‘mannet: | Tn''the. 


‘battle with the Indians riédar'thé Miamis villages November 4,1791, - 
which terminated’ in the defeat of St.'Clair,"he commanded’ the 


right wing of thearmy ‘with’the rank of general.“ In this ‘engage- 
ment he was killed. — Marshall’ s life of Washington, v. 829, 332, 334. 

“BUTLER (Txomas,) a brave officer during the war with Great 
Britain, was a brother of the preceding: ‘Three other brothers 


fought in the service of’ their country.’ “In the year 1776 hé was a_ 
student at law withthe eminent’ judge Wilson of Philadelphia’; _ 
but early in that yearhe quitted/his studies, and joined the’army"as — 


a subaltern. © He soon’ obtained the command” of ‘a company; ‘in 
which grade hé continued fill the close of the revolutionary contest. 


He was in almost'every action; that was fought in' the “middle states 


duting the war. | At the battle‘of Brandywine; September 11, 


1777, he réceived the thanks’ of ‘Washington onthe field of battle, _ 


through: his aid de camp; general Hamilton, for his intrepid/con- 
duct in rallying’a' detachment of» retreating troops, and giving the 


_enemya severe fire. | At the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778, 


he received the thanks of general’ Wayne for defending a defile ‘in 
the face of a heavy fire°from thé» enemy; while colonel wooed 
-Butler’s regiment made‘good'their retreat. 95 00 8 


At the close of the war he retired into private life as a farmer, 


) though weak and’ sick, ‘endéavored to | 


me 
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“phd tontinued i in the elijoyment of rural and domestic happiness 
till the year 179.1, when he: again took;the field to meet.a savage 
foesthat menaced.our, western frontier. . -He.commanded a battal- 
yn. in\ the. disastrous. battle ef November. 45. in which his. brother 
fell. Orders were given by) general St. Clair.to. charge with the 
bayonet, and major|Butler;; though his leg. had been broken iby a 
ball, yet on horse. back: led his, battalion’to the-charge. It. was with 
difficulty; that. his; surviving brother, captain Edward Butler, re- 
moyed him, from. ithe field. //In,1792.;,he.was continued on the 
establishment,as,a major, and.in.1794 he was promoted to. the rank 
of, jlieutenant,,colone),commandant, of the -fourthy sublegion. .. He 
sommanded in this. year fort. F ayette at Pittsburgh, and prevented 
theideluded. insurgents from taking it. more by}his;name, than by 
his.forces; for,he,had but few troops. ..dm)1797,/he was named. by 
presiden Washington as the: officer best calculated::to: command in 
the)state of ‘Tennessee,;,when it-was necessary to-dispossess some 
citizens ; who. had. imprudently, settled onthe Indian lands... Ac- 
cordingly<in May.he marched. with; his.regiment from the Mianai on 
the Ohio, and by; that prudence.and.good.sense,,, which marked his 
character through, life, hein a,short,time remoyed: all. difficulties. 
While: i in Tennessee, he made.several ,treaties with the Indians. 
In.1802 at. the reduction of. the army>; he mis, continued as. colonel 
of a regiment on the peace establishments): (jj) doe wes 
y+ The close. of his, life was;embittered ( by; {roubles f ota 1803; he 
was. carrested by, the commanding, general at. fort Adams;on;the 
Mississippi, and sent,to, Maryland,:; where he, was tried:by a:court 
amartial, and,acquittedof,,all, the-charges;exceptithat) of wearing 
his; hair.» He, was then ordered to. New; Orleans, where he.artived 
Jo take, the, commend of )the; troops} October 20,5), He was, again 
2 ed, the next month, but;the court did not: meet till July of the 
, nest year,oand. their.decision isnot known, ..Colonel.Butler-died 
ptember, dy 1805,,;aged. fifty, one. spears abhankindion IGazette ; ; 
Polyanthosy iv 3—n1T ; Mar. thats Vv. 332.) ford 8 2hu¥ ated 
. »BYEIELD (Narmanict), judge: of; ‘the nate adthigslinie and 
Secoclger of: ae satel Of Massachnsettes was ahe son of the wel 





cena as leniee bei ailse: of areas mp ees ‘at 
Boston inthe -year1674.:;/ Being ani.eminent. merchant; whose 
| eee ee Hrapicopsmene ie) soon after, Philip’s, war he was-one 
eee Drehiet ‘and: the; principal: settler of the; town, of 
Bristol in, Rhode: Island. He Jived in‘this place till the-year1724, 
-when.on.ace unt of his) advanced age he returned to Boston; -where 
heclied June|6y 1733, in-the eightieth year of hisages 4. 99) oi 
bar Pxigid eassemne ae sigh sdb nr alia which: fit= 


ust & Ps til stevitg O39 cin sdt eh 
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 ted-him for the stations, which he occupied.:. He‘held a variety: of 
offices: both civil and military. He was speaker of the house of 
» representatives, was for thirty eight years chief justice of the 
court of common pleas for Bristol county, and two years: for Suf-. 
folk, was many years a member of the council, and was judge of 
"the vice admiralty from the year 1703.. His spirit was active an 
- vigorous, his courage unshaken by any danger, and’ his constancy 
such as was not easily discouraged by difficulties. He was well 
- formed for the exercise of authority, his very looks inspiring respect. 
He possessed a happy elocution. He loved order, and in his fami- 
~ dy the nicest economy was visible. He was conspicuous: ‘for piety, 
having a liberal, catholic spirit, and loving all good men, 
‘they differed from him in matters of small importance. - For forty 
years he constantly devoted a certain ‘proportion of his estate: to 
_ charitable purposes: In one year he was known to give away sev- 
eral hundreds of pounds. He had a steady and unshaken faith’ in 
the truths of the gospel, and he died in the lively ged of the 
mercy of God through a glorious Redeemer. : 
‘He published:a tract,: entithed,.an account of the late revelation 
in New England, with the declaration of the gentlemen, merchants, 
and inhabitants of Boston, &c. 1689 —Chauney’ ‘8 reget sermon ; 5 
‘Weekly news letter, number 1533 ; LHutchinson, ii. 211. pei ay 
BYLES (MarueEr, p. p.), minister of Boston, was descended 
‘from a respectable family aiid was born in that town March 26, 1706. 
- ‘His father was a native of England and died within a year after the 
| birth of his ‘son. By his mother’s side he descended from the rev- « 
erend Richard Mather of Dorchester and the reverend John Cotton 
» of Boston. “In early life he discovered a taste for. literature, and he 
' ‘was graduated at Harvard college in 1725. After pursuing his'lit- 
erary and theological studies for some time he commenced preath- 
. ine. He was ordained the first pastor of the church in Hollis Street, 
Boston, December 20,1733. It was not long before he attained 
. considerable eminence in his profession, and he became known by 
his publication of several pieces in prose and verse. His’ poetical 
talents he considered only as instruments of innocent amusement, 
_ and never ‘permitted them to withdraw his attention from more 
serious and profitable objects. He never attempted any great ‘pro- 
‘duction in verse ; but sounded ‘his se only in pa ei heh 
' ‘occasional: ihclinstion. 

Dr. Byles continued to live happily with his pariah the use 
discharge of ministerial duties until the late revolution beg 
create distrust and animosity between the: different’ parties, eh 
‘existed inf ‘the country prior to the war: * Falling under the ‘impu- 
tation of being a tory, he was in 1776 separated from his q 
the jealousy and violence of ‘the ‘times, and he was never afterwards 
reunited to thei? | He was accised of’attachment to Great’ Brit- 
ain. The substance of the charges’ against him’ was, that he ¢on- 
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tinued in Boston with his family during the siege 5: that he prayed 
(ofr the e‘king and thesafety of the town; ‘and that he’ ‘Fecéived ‘the vis- 
ets of the British officers: “TtMay 1¥77*he was" denounced in town 
meeting as?apérson inimical to America; after: which he was 
mouse? to enter into bonds forhis appearance ata public trial before 
Soa special court onthe Second of Jane following: He was pronounced 
copie and sentenceéd'to confinement on ‘board:a’ guard: ship, and in 
"forty days to be sent-with his ‘family to’: England.’ When brought 
»before:the board of war, by whom"he'was treated-respectfully, his 
iogehtence seems’ to" have ‘been altered; and itvwas directed, that he 
eshould be confined to his own houSe;* and’ayguard placed over him 
rethere: This was accordingly done fora few weeks, and then the 
eminent al A‘ short time-afterwards:a° guard ‘was again 
- placed over him, and againdismissed. »Upon this occasion he ob- 
» served in his own mannery that he was guarded, reguarded, and dis- 
| Tegarded. He was not*again connécted:with any parish. | In the 
| year 1783 he-was seized with fr disorder; arid he died J ay 
5, 1788, aged eighty two'yedts.') a 2 dau 
»«*uDr. Byles was in person tall addsivedl ptdpoitionedis He possess- 
eda commanding presence; and was agracetul speaker. © His ‘voice 
“was strong, clear, harmonious, and susceptible of various modula- 
tions, adapted to the subject of his discourse... He was remark- 
» sable for the abundance of his: wit in common ¢onversation, and 
» for the smartness of his'repartees. «He possessed an uncommon 
»\talent in making puns, some of.which are at: the present day ‘fre- 
» quently repeated:in social circles. :| His imagination: was fertile, and 
oo his)satiré keen.» His wit «was a dangetous instrument; in the use of 
9 so Which: he-was not'always prudenty-andit is thought, ‘that he was’ not 
susufficiently regardful of the consequences of she; severe remar ky in 
‘hich he sometimes indulged-himselfits:;:) (6.0. 
eo Hisiiterary merit introduced: him to’ the siceteanalicn’ * many 
haahen-of genius in- England ; and the names:of. Pope, Lansdowne, 
ys and, Watts are found among his correspondents. From the former, 
‘he received a copy of an elegant: edition of the Odyssey in quarto. 
eas Watts sent him'copies of his works as he. published them. In 
ov his preaching: he was«generally- solemn and. inter esting, though 
ahha mpetimes: his «sermons: gave! indications of., the. peculiar turn of 
pe ree + On. being asked, why he did: not. preach politics,- he 
Meplied “«T have thrown up four br east works, -behind which I 
have. intrenched: myself, neither of which.canbe forced. In the 
rst.placé.£.do not understand politics ; in the e second place, you 
rel dos every man and mother’s.son, of you 5. in, the third place, you 
uohave, politics. all the week, pray let one. day in seven be devoted to 
‘vd religion 3 i in the fourth place-I am engaged i in a work-of infinitely 
Be greater importance. Give me any subject to preach on of more 
_ Consequence than, the truths I bring to > ¥ous and a4 sik PUpTste on it 
the next sabbath. . by Bitga A 
ic SYS 
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The allewing edisacts afro one bins sermons will Se “ara 
were the religious sentiments, which: he embraced and enforced up= 
on his hearers. “ We perceive,” said: he, that conversion is out of 
our own power. It is impossible for: us to convert ourselves, or for. 
allthe angels in heaven to do it for us. To convince you of this, let 


the natural man make the experiment. Try this moment. T ryand - 


see whether you can bring yourhearts to this, to renounce all hap- 
piness in every thing but the favor of God; to let God. order for 
you; to have no will of your own ; to.be. eaalbenels up and ravish- 
ed with his. will, whatever it is. .Can you renounce every mortal. 
idol? Can you leave this worldand all the low delights, of it, and . 
go to a world, where you will have none.of them; but the love of. 
God will swallow you up? These things are so far distant from an, 
unrenewed heart, that they look. like wild paradoxes to it.”—“ The | 


enmity between God and us is irreconcilable, but. by Christ. Out. - 


of him God is'a consuming fire. False notions of the divine jus-, 
tice and mercy could never bring us truly to him; and true ones 
would only drive us farther frome! him. So that set Christ aside, and | 
there can be no conversion. We. learn also the honors of the Ho-; ; 
ly Ghost. He is the agent, who performs this work. One reason, ; 
that men fall short of this:saving change, is the not acknowledging, 
him, as they ought. Did men regard the operation of the, Holy. 
Spirit more, there would be more frequent: converts. .Men are, 
apt to trust to their own strength, when they set about the work of; 
conversion. They rob the Spirit of God of his glory, and so. it, ally 
comes to nothing. He it»is, who makes this great change in men«; 
He must be the api a God then ; and we should uhonog him, aS) 
so.”’ a ti dequsastt 
Dr. Byles v was’ titide isa His, rae mies was. ithe niece of* 
governor Belcher, and his second the daughter of lieutenant goy-,, 
_ernor Tailer. His son, the reverend Mather Byles, is now. rector’, 
of Trinity chureh, St. John’s; New Brunswick... taitoud 
He published a number of essays in the New England weekly, 
journal, which are marked by one of the letters composing the word. 
CELOIZA ; a poem on the death of. George I, and the accession - 
of. George II, 1727; a poeticalepistle to his excellency, governor, 
Belcher, on the death of his lady,.1736,; A namber of his,miscel-- 
laneous poems were collected and printed ina volume. ., Among the, 


sermons, which he published, are the following ; the character of. : 


the ppright man, 1729; 3on the nature and necessity, of conversion, 


1732, the third edition-in 1771 ; the flourish of the, annual springs. 


1739 : ; artillery election cae | 1740 ; on. setting our affections« 
on things above, 1740:; - funeral sermon on Mrs. Dummer, LPA2, £¢. 
on: William Dummer, esquire; 1761 ; on John Gould, esquire, 1772 ; . 


. 


~~ 


a sermon at the Thursday lecture, . 175 L.; on the earthquake, 17555... 


a'thanksgiving sermon for the success A the British arms, 1760 ; 
on'the present vileness of the body and its future glorious changes 
second edition, Mi 7 1.——Polyanthos, iv. 110. 
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BYRD (Wittram), a native of Virginia, died about the wiaditie 
of thelast century.. He was liberally educated in Great Britain, 
and possessed a ver'y ample estate. » Few persons in America ever 
collected so large and valuable a library, as he left. He was avery 
ardent friend to the diffusion of knowledge, and freely opened his 
library for the use of ail, who sought information. He published 
several small tracts.—~AdZiller, 11. 361. my 

_CABOT (Joux), a Venetian, who first discovered the continent 
of America, was perfectly skilled in all the sciences requisite to 
form an accomplished mariner. He had three sons, Lewis, Se- 


bastian, and Sanctius, all of whom he educated in a manner best: 


calculated to make them able seamen. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of Columbus, who returned in 1493 fr om his first voyage, he. 


was determined to attempt the discovery of unknown lands,. par- 


ticularly- of a northwest passage to the East Indies. | Having 
obtained a commission’ from: king Henry VII, empowering him 
and his three sons to discover ‘unknown lands, and to conquer and 
settle them, and giving him jurisdiction over the countries, which 
he should subdue, ‘on ‘condition of paying the king one fifth part of 
all the: gains, he sailed from Bristol with two vessels, freighted by. 


- the merchants of London and Bristol with articles of traffic, and 


with about three hundred men, in the beginning of May 1497. He 
sailed towards the northwest till he reached the latitude of difty 
eight degrees, when the. floating ice, which he met, and the severity 
of the weather induced him to alter his course to the southwest, 
He discovered land in the morning of June twenty fourth, which, as 
it was the first, that he had seen, he called Prima Vista. This is. 
generally supposed to bea part of the island of Newfoundland), 
though in the opinion of some it is a place on the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia in’ the latitude of forty five degrees. A few days afterward 
a smaller island was discovered, to which he gave the name of St. 
John, on’account of its being discovered on the day of John. the. 
baptist. Continuing his course westwardly, he soon reached the. 
continent, and then sailed along the coast northwardly to the jatitude 
of sixty seven anda half degrees. As the coast stretched toward 
the east, he turned back and sailed along the coast toward the equa-_. 
‘tor; till he came to Florida. The provisions now failing, a amlu-. 
oth breaking’ out among the mariners, he returned to I England 
without ‘ote fash a “hth em or neg eS in ey part: of the new. 
world. Se " ny ai: 
“In this voyage Cabot was casei aahddl by his son Sebaitian, and ; 


to'them is attributed the ‘honor of first discovering the continent of | 


North America ; for’ it was not till the following -year, ‘1498, that. 
the continent was seen’ by Columbus —~Belknap’ 8 American biog: 
i. 149-154); Holmes? annals, ii. 17, 18, Note 1, end of vol. 3 Pure: 
bien i. renrse ‘! coe yaaa book 1 ix. 16, 17 ; Liha introd. le 


sabe 
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<CABOT (SEBASTIAN), an eminent Havigaror) was the son of tie 
preceding, and was born at Bristol. “When about twenty years of: 
age he accompanied his father in the voyage of 1497, in which the: 
continent of the new world was discovered. About the year 1517 
he sailed on another voyage of discovery, and went to the Brasils, 

d thence to Hispaniola and Porto Rico.’ Failing in his object, of 
finding a way to the East Indies, he returnéd ‘to England. 

Having been invited to Spain, where he was received in the most 
respectful manner by king F erdinand and queen Isabella, he sailed, 
in their service on a voyage of discovery in April 1525. He visit- 
ed the coast of Brasil, and entered a great river, to which he gave; 
the name of Rio de la Plata, He sailed up this river one hundred 
and twenty leagues. After being absent on this expedition a num- 
ber of years, he returned to Spain in the spring of 1531. But he 
Was not well received. His rigorous treatment of some mutineers 

and other circumstances had created him enemies. He however 
found means to retain the commission of chief pilot, with which hé 
had been honored by Ferdinand. He made other voyages, of which 
ho particular memorials remain. His residence was in the city of 
Seville. His employment was the drawing of charts, on which he 
delineated all the new discoveries made by himself and others ; and 
by his office he was entrusted with the reviewing of all projects for 
discovery. . His character is said to have been gentle, fr iendly, and 
social, though in his voyuges some instances of injustice pm ag 
the natives and of severity towards his mariners are recorded. 

‘An, his advanced age he returned to England and resided at hee 

tol. He received a pension from king Edward Vi,and was appoint- 
‘ed governor of a company of merchants, associated for the purpose 
of making discoveries of unknown countries. He had a strong 
persuasion, that a passage might be found to China by the north 
east. _ By his means a trade was commenced with Russia, which 
Baye rise to the Russian company. The last account, which is 
found of him, is that in 1556, when the company were sending out 
a vessel for discovery, he made a visit on board. “ The good old 
gentleman, master Cabota,” says the journal of the voyage in Hak- 
‘luyt, “ gave to the poor most liberal alms, wishing them to pray 
for the good fortune and prosperous success of our pinnace. And 
“then at the sign of St. Christopher, he and his friends banquetted, 
‘and for very joy, that he had to see the towardness of our intended, 
discovery, he entered into the dance himself among the rest of the 
young and lusty, company ; which being ended, he and_ his 
‘friends departed, most gently agiimeie us to the § governance: al 
‘almighty tia baie 

He died it is believed in 1557, aged eighty years. “He was one 
of the most extraordinary | men of the age, in which he lived. There 
is preserved in Hakluyt a complete set of instructions drawn ‘and 
‘gigned by Cabot for the direction of the voyage to Cathay in.China, 


which affords the clearest proof of his. Sagacity. . At_is supposed, 
that he was the first, who noticed the variation ot the magnetic nees 
die, and he published, navigatione | nelle parte settentrionale, Venice, 
1583, folio. He published also a large map, , which was engraved. 
by Clement Adams, and hung up inthe privy gallery at Whitehali ; 
and on this map was inscribed a Latin account of the discovery of 
Newfoundland.— Belknap’ 8s, Amer. biog. i, 149-158; Massa, 
magazine, il. 467—47 1; Hakluyt, i. 226, 268, 274 ; Campbell’ pace 
admirals, i. 419; Rees’ cyclopedia. 

“CADWALLADER (- ),an eminent physician, of Philadel. 
phia, published about the year 1740 a treatise on the iliac passion, 
in which he explodes the then common practice of giving quicksil- 
ver and drastic purges, and recommends i in their place mild cathar- 
tics with the occasional use of opiates. Before this there were but 
few publications on medical. subjects in America. Dr. Boylston 
had written on the small pox, and his treatise was perhaps the ear- 
" Hiest one, which was published..—Ramsay’s review of medicine, 36. 

* CALEF (Roszrr), a merchant, of Boston, was distinguished 
‘about the time of the witchcraft delusion by his withstanding the 
credulity of the times. After the reverend Dr, Cotton Mather 
had published a work, entitled, the wonders of the invisible world, 
from which it appears, that he was by no means incredulous with 
regard to the stories then in circulation, Mr. Calef published a 
book on, the opposite side, entitled, more wonders ‘of the invisible 
world, London, 1700., As he censured | the proceedings of the 
courts respecting the witches ata time, when the people of the 
country in general did not sec their, error, he gave, great offence. ° 
But he is thought to be faithful in his narration of facts. He died 
in LT. Tip hinschisd ii. 54, ; Collections hist. soc, ill, 300, . 
‘CALLENDER ( Exisua), minister of the first baptist church in 
Boston, was the son of the reverend Ellis ‘Callender, who was min- 
ister of the same church from 1708 till,1726.. In early life the 
blessings of divine grace were imparted to him. He was graduated 
‘at Harvard Golidaes in the year 1710... At his. ordination, which took 
place May 21, 1718, the reverend Drs. Increase and Cotton Math- 
(ery, and the vecind Mr.Webb, though ofa different denomination, 
igave their assistance. . He was very, faithful, and successful in the 
pastoral office till his dant March, 31,, 1738., He was. succeeded 
/by the reverend Mr. Condy, A few days. before his death be : said ; 
“ when. I look on.one hand, I see nothing but. sin, guilt ty and dis- 
“couragement ; but, when,I look on the, other, I see my glorious 
Savior; and the merits of his precious, blood, which. cleanseth, from 
all sin. I cannot say, that I have such transports of joy, as some 
ehave had 5 but through. grace.I can say, I have: gotten the. victory 
2 overt death and the grave. * The last words, . which fell From his 
{ lips, were, “ I shall sleep in Jesus.” His. life was _unspotted 5 his 
- eonversation.wwas ; always affable, religious, and, dignified 5 and his 
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‘end was peaceful and serene. aa church history of New Eng 
Fand; Wie 1243) Backus’ oct agi 157 5 re Boston ie first; 
Cpril 3, 1738. ir TG 
42 CALLENDER (Joun), an eminent baptist rainséedie andl writer 
in ’Rhode Island, was a nephew of the reverend Elisha Calicnder of 
Boston and was graduated at Harvard college in 1723. He was 
ordained colleague with elder Peckom as pastor of the church at 
Newport October 13,1731. This was the second baptist. church 
in‘America. It was founded in the year 1644. Mr. Callender died 
January '26, 1748, in the forty second year of his age. He was a 
man‘of very considerable powers of mind, and was distinguished 
forchis candor and piety. He collected many papers relating tothe’ 
history of the baptists in this country, which were used byMr. Back-’ 
us. He published in:1739-a historical discourse on the civil and 
véligious affairs of the colony of Rhode Island &c.. from the settle- 
Iment‘in'1638)to the end of the first century. This is but a small. 
work; 5 vyet it 18'the only history of | Rhode Island, which has been 
written, ‘and it is honorable to its author. He published also a ser- 
mon at the ordination of the reverend Jeremiah Condy, Boston, : 
February 14, ‘1739, and a sermon‘on the death of the reverend: Mr.’ 
Clap of N He Sperl, 7 45 — Backus? church history y of New Pak ig 
iii 229.) f 

“CALVERT (Grokele}yBiron of Baltimdres folie of the prov- 
ince of Maryland; was descended from a noble family in Flanders, 
and ‘was born at Kipling in Yorkshire, England, in 1582. After® 
taking his bachelor’s degree at Trinity college, Oxford, in - 1597,) 
he'travelled over'the*continent of Europe. At his return to Eng- - 
land in the begitning of the reign of James I, he was taken into the? 
office of 'sir Robert Cecil; secretary of state, by: whose favor he was: 
made clerk‘of the privy council, and received the honor of: knight-' 
hood. In 1619 he was appointed one of the principal secretaries’ 
of state in the room of sir Thomas Lake. His great knowledge of 
public business and his diligence and fidelity conciliated the regard. 
of the king, who gave ‘him a pension of a thousand pounds out of 
the customs.” ‘In 1624 he became a Roman catholic, and having» 
disclosed ‘his new’ ‘principles: ‘to the king resigned his office. ‘He: 
was continued, however; a member of the privy council, and was 
created baron of Baltimore in the kingdom of Ireland in 1625, at- 
which time he represented the university of Oxford in parliament. 

‘While he was'secretary of the state he was constituted by’ patent + 
proprietor of the’ southeastern ‘peninsula of Newfoundland, which®._ 
he named thé province of Avalon. ‘He spent twenty five thousand 
pounds 1 ‘in advancing: his plantation, and visited it twice in pérson 5 '- 
but it was sovannoyed’by the French, that, though he once repulsed» 
and pursued cheir'ships and took sixty prisoners, he was obliged to! 
abandon it. Being still- inclined to form a settlement in America, ’' r 
whither he abhi retire’ math his family and friends of the same ‘re+ ° 
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iiss priueiples, he sche a visit, to Writes the fertility ‘iva: ‘dab 
yantages of which province had been highly celebrated, | and in 
which he had been interested as one of the adventurers. But 
meeting with an unwelcome reception on account of his religion, 
and observing, that the Virginians had not extended their planta- 
tions beyond the Patowmac, he fixed his attention upon the territory, 
northward of this river, and as soon as he returned to England, ob« 
tained a grant of it from Charles I. But owing to the tedious 
forms of public business, before a patent. was completed he died at 
London April 15, 1632, in the fifty first year of his age. After 
his death the patent was again drawn in the name of his eldest son 
Cecil; who succeeded to his honors, and it passed the seals June 20; 
1632. The country was called Maryland jin-honor of Henrietta, 
Maria, the queen consort of Charles I... From the great precision: 
of this charter, the powers, which it confers, upon the proprietor, 
and the privileges and exemptions, which it grants‘to the pecple, it 
is evident, that it was written by sir George. himself. The liberal, 
code of religious toleration, which it establinhodets is:very honorable 
to him, and was weshected vy his son, who carried ‘his: pas tate 
execution. _ TH .ttO4 wy 
_ Sir George was conspicuous for his good sense and moderation. 
All parties were pleased with him. Not being. obstinate in’ his 
opinions he took as much pleasure in hearing the sentiments of oth=. 
ers, as injdelivering hisown. In his views of establishing’ fureign. 
plantations he thought, that the original inhabitants, instead of bé« 
ing exterminated, should be civilized and converted; that the govei d 
ernors should not be interested merchants, but centlerdet, tok con+. 
cerned in trade ; and that every one should be left. to ‘previde for. 
himself by his own industry wahont dependence on a: ‘com non: 
interest. i Sood 
He published carmen funebre in D. Hen. Untonum,. 1596 > » paric 
liamentary speeches ; various letters of state ; the answer off Tomg 
Tell.,Troth, the practice of princes and the Jamentation: of thes - 
kirk. 1642. He also wrote something respecting Maryland, but: 
it Seithought it was never printed eee | s Amer. biog: ti, 3635), 
368 5 Biog. Brit, ; 3 Hardie’s biog. dict. Stee 3 We 00d’ s. Ly ape 
Oxon, i. 566 § _ Reith, 142. 

‘CALVERT (Lronarp), the first governor of Mond Wiis 
the brother of: Cecilius Calvert, the proprietor, who. sent him to 
“America as the head of the colony in 1633. After) @ circuitous< 

vonage he arrived, accompanied by his brother George Calvert. and. 
bout. two hundred persons ‘of good families and ef the ‘Roman:; 
catholic persuasion, at point Comfort in Vir ginia February:24,1 634. 
On the third of March he proceeded in the bay of, Chesapeak; tov: 
the northward, and entered the Patowmac, up - ‘which he ‘saited:. 
twelve leagues, and came to an anchor under an ‘islands which he’ 
tamed St. Clement’s. Here he fired his cannon, erected a cross; 


and took possession “ in the name of the Savior of the world and éf | 
the king of Engiand.” Thence he went fifteen leagues higher to 
the Indian town of Patowmac on the Virginia side of the river, now 
called New Marlborough, where he was received in a friendly man- 
ner by the guardian regent, the prince of the country being a minor. 
Thence he sailed twelve leagues higher to the town of Piscataway 
on the Maryland side, where he found Henry Fleet, an Englishman, 
who had resided several years among the natives, and was held by 
them in great esteem. This man was very serviceable as an 
interpreter. An interview having been procured with the Wero- 
wance, or prince, Calvert asked him, whether he was willing, that a 
settlement should be made in his country. He replied, “I will © 
not bid you go, neither will Ibid you stay ; but you may use your 
own discretion.” Having convinced the natives, that his designs 
were honorable and pacific, the governor now sought a more suit- 
able station ior commencing his colony. He visited a creek on the 
northern side of the Patowmac about four leagues from its mouth, 
where wasan Indian village. Here he acquainted the prince of the 
place with his intentions, and by presents to him and his” principal 
men conciliated his friendship so much, as to obtain permission to 
reside in one part of the town until the next harvest, when, it was 
‘stipulated, the natives should cntirely quit the place. Both parties 
entered into a contract to live together ina friendly manner, After 
Calvert had given a satisfactory consideration, the Indians readily — 
yielded a number of their houses, and retired to the others. As 
the season for planting corn had now arrived, both parties went to 
work. Thus on the twenty seventh of March 1634 the governor 
took peaceable possession of the country of Maryland, and gave to 
the town the name of St. Mary’s, and to the creek, on which it was 
situated, the name of St. George’s. The desire of rendering jus- 
tice to the natives by giving them a reasonable compensation for 
their lands is a trait in the character of the first planters, which will 
_always do honor to their memory. 
The colony had br ought with them meal from England ; but 
they found Indian corn in great plenty both at Barbadoes and Vir- 
ginia, and by the next spring they were able to export a thousand 
bushels to New England and Newloundland, for which they receiv- 
ed in return dried fish and other provisions. The Indians also 
killed many deer and turkies, which they sold to the English for 
__ knives, beads, and other small articles of traffic. Cattle, swine, and 
poultry were procured from Virginia. The province was estab- 
lished on the broad foundation of security to property, and of free- 
dom in religion. Fifty acres of land were granted in absolute fee 
to every emigrant, and christianity was established without allowing 
preeminence to any particular sect. Tinis liberal policy rendered 
_a Roman catholic colony an asylum for those, who were driven 
_from New England by the persecutions, which were there experi- 
enced from pr rotestants. 
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» ¢Ehé governor -built .4 house at. St. Mary’s for himself and his 

ssticcessors, and.superintended the affairs of the country, till the 
civil war in England, when the name of a papist became so obnox- 
ious, that the parliament assumed the government of the province, 
and appointed a new governor... Of Leonard Calvert no farther a ape 
count has been procured. 

Cecilius Calvert, the proprietor, recovered his: right to the proy- 
ince upon the restoration of king Charles II in 1660, and within, a 
“year or two appointed his son, Charles the governer. He. died 

-in 1676 covered with age and reputation, and, was. succeeded. by his 
son Belknap’s Amer. biog. ii. 372—380 ;. Holmes’ annals, ii. 27 As 
‘Univ. hist, xl. 468 ; Europ. settlements ii. 228 ;, Brit. emp.,in 
wameriaas 1. 324-330 ; Morse’s Seog’. 
» CAMPBELL (Joux), first, minister of Oxford, Massachusetts, 
‘was a native of Scotland, and. was educated at Edinburgh... He 
came to this country in,1717. He was ordained pastor of Oxford, 
vatown settled by French protestants, March 11, 1721. He contin- 
ued faithfully to discharge the duties of his sacred office, until his 
‘death; March 25, 1761, in the seventy first year of his age, and the 
_ forty second of his ministry. He was succeeded by the reverend 
_ Joseph Bowman, who had been a missionary among the .Mohawk 
oy ay Be Whitney's history of Worcester, 84... 

-CANER (HeEwry, p.p.), minister of king’s chapel in Boston, 
Wns graduated at Yale college in 1724, In the following year he 
. began to read prayers in an episcopal church at Fairfield in Cone 

enecticut. _In 1727 he went to England for ordination, and was ap- 
pointed missionary for that town... His occasional services at Nor- 
» ‘walk promoted the interest of the church ; and.it was not long be- 
» fore he had a respectable congregation there as well as at Fairfield. 
Having been chosen rector of the first episcopal church in Boston, 
he was inducted into this office April 11,1747. Here he continued, 
/ till the commencement of the American revolution obliged him to 
retire from Boston. He left the church March 17, 1775... From 
‘this period he resided, it is believed, in England till his death, which 
took place at the close of the sie 17 92, when in the ninety third 
jer of his age.. 
He published a sermon on | Matthew vii. 28, 29, entitled, the: true 
emature and method of christian preaching. . He supposes the ser- 
‘mon on the mount was addressed. to the disciples, and concludes 
\ from this. circumstance, that “ when we preach to christians, we 
“ake “hot to spend time in exhorting them to.believe,, for that: their 
“very profession. supposes they do already ; but to pressand persuade 
‘them to liveras becomes christians, to be found in the. practice of all 
-Tooral. duties.” ‘Mr. Jonathan Dickinson, in his vindication of God’s 
‘sovereign, free grace, answers this sermon, and endeavors to. show, 
that pan’ pid his» mapaatiee; even when in their sii wheyia ‘ads 
M2 ded : 20 “sy j 
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dressed themselves to professing christians, dwelt much. upor ree 
‘pentance and faith, as well as moral duties. 

Mr. Caner published also funeral sermons on the death of Charles 
Apthorp, esquire, 1758 ; on the death of Frederic, prince of Wales, 
1751; on the death of the reverend Dr. Cutler, 1765.—+Chandler’s 

life of Johnson, 62 ; Collections hist, soc. lit. 260 ; Columbian centi- 
nel, Febv 13, 1793. 

CARLETON (Guy), lord Horcheter a distinguished British 
officer in America, was appointed a brigadier general in this coun- 
try in 1766. He was made major general in 1772. At the close 
of the year 1774 a commission passed the seals, constituting him ~ 
captain general and governor of Quebec. When Canada was ine 
vaded by Montgomery in 1775, Carleton was in the most imminent 
danger of being taken prisoner upon the St. Lawrence after the 

capture of Montreal; but he escaped in a boat with muffled pad- 
dies, and arrived safely at Quebec, which he found threatened 
.by an unexpected enemy. Arnold,though he had been repuls- 
ed by colonel Maclean, was yet in the neighborhood of the city, 
waiting for the arrival of Montgomery previously to another 
attack. General Carleton with the skill of an experienced officer 
- took the necessary measures for the security of the city. His first 
act was to oblige all to leave Quebec, who would not take. up arms 
in its defence... When Montgomery approached, his sammons was. 
treated with contempt by the governor, whose intrepidity was not 
.to be shaken. By his industry and bravery Carleton saved the city. 

After the unsuccessful assault of the last of December, in which 
Montgomery was killed, he had nothing more immediately, to ap- 
prehend. In may 1776 he obliged the Americans. to raise the 
siege, and it was not long before he compelled them to withdraw 
entirely from Canada. In October he recaptured Crown Point ; 
butas the winter was advancing, he did not attempt the reduction of 
Ticonderoga, but returned to St. John’s. In the beginning of the 
next year he was superseded in his command by Burgoyne, who 
was entrusted with the northern British army. Carleton’s experi- 
ence, and abilities, and services were such, as rendered him worthy 
of the command, which was given to another. Though he imme- 
diately asked leave to resign his government, he yet contr ‘ibuted all 
..his power to. secure the success of the campaign. ; 

In the year 1782 he was appointed, as successor of sir ‘Henry 
Clinton, commander in chief of all his majesty’ s forces in America. 
He arrived at New. York with his commission in the beginning of 
May. After the treaty was signed he delayed for some time the 
evacuation of the city from regard to the safety of the loyalists ; 
but on the twenty fifth of November 1783. he embarked and with- 
drew the British ships from the shores of America. He died in 

England at the close of the year 1808. in the eighty fourth, year of 
his age. 
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‘General Carleton was a brave and an able officer, and he rendered 
important services to his country. Though he was not conciliating 
in his manners, and possessed the severity of the soldier, yet his hu- 
Taanity to the American prisoners, whom he took in Canada, has 
been much praised. In excuse for the litttle attention, which he 
paid to the honorable burial of Montgomery, it can only be said, that 
he regarded him as a rebel —Stedman, i. 133—142, 252, 318)5 
Annual register, xvii. 189 ; xix. 216; 151-155; xx. 2——6,° 
141—144 ; Warren’s hist. revolution, ii. 2, 3 5 iil. 217, 252; 311. 

CARRIER (Tuomas), remarkable for longevity, died at Colches- 
ter, Connecticut, May 16,1735, aged one hundred and nine years. He 
was born in the west of England and removed thence to Andover, 
Massachusetts. His wife suffered at Salem in the witchcraft delu- 
sion. He had lived at Colchester about twenty years, and was a 
member of the church in that town. His head in his last years was not 
bald, nor his hair gray. Not many days before his death he travel- 
led on foot to see a sick man six miles, and the very day before he 
died he was visiting his neighbors.—Vew England weekly ah Sit 
June 9, 1735. | 
CARTIER (Jamzs), a French navigator, who made important 
discoveries in Canada, was a native of St. Malo. After the voyage of 
the Cabots the French learned the value of their discoveries, and in 
a few years began the cod fishery upon the banks of Newfoundland. 
In 1524 John Verazzani, a F lorentine, i in the service of France, rang- 
ed the coast of the new continent from Florida to Newfoundland. 
From a subsequent voyage in 1525 he never returned, and it is sup- 
‘posed, that he was cut to pieces and devoured by the savages. His 
fate discouraged other attempts to discover the new world till \the 
importance of having a colony in the neighborhood of the fishing 
banks induced Francis I to send out Cartier‘in 1534..' He ‘sailed 
_ from St. Malo on the twentieth of April in this year with two ships 
_ofs sixty tons and a hundred and twenty two men. On the tenth of 
~ May he came in sight of Bonavista on the Island of Newfoundland ; 
_ but the ice obliged him to go to the south, and he entered a harbor 
"at the distance of five leagues, to which he gave. the name’of St. 
_ Catherine, As soon as the season would permit he sailed north 
ward, and entered the straits of Bellisle. In this voyage’ he vis« 
ited the greater part of the coast, which. surrounds the -gulph of St. 
¥ - Lawr ence, and took possession of the country in the name of the 
tone ak ; he discovered a bay, which he called baye des. Chaleurs, 
on account of the sultry weather, which he experienced: in it';) he 
~ -Sailed so far into the great river, afterwards called the St.. Laws 
rence, as to discover land on the opposite side. On the fifteenth of 
August he set sail on his return, and arrived at Ste Malo on the 
fifth of September. 
' When his discoveries were known in France, it was: ‘determined 
to make a settlement in that part of America, which he had visited. 
Accordingly 1 in the following year he received a more ample coms 
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mission, and was equipped with three vessels. When he was ready 
to depart, he went to the cathedral church with his whole company, 
and the bishop gave them his benediction. He sailed May 19, 1535. 
He experienced a severe storm on his passage, butin July he reach- 
ed the destined port... He entered the gulph as in the preceding. 
year, being accompanied by anumber of young men of distinc- 
tion. He sailed up the St. Lawrence and discovered an island, 
which he named Bacchus, but which is now called Orleans, in the. 
neighborhood of Quebec. This island was full of inhabitants, who 
subsisted by fishing. He went on shore and the natives brought 
him Indian corn for his refreshment. With his pinnace and two 
boats he proceeded up the river as far as Hochelaga, a settlement 
upon an island, which he called Mont-royal, but which is now called, 
Montreal. In this Indian town were about fifty long huts, built 
with stakes, and covered with bark. The people lived mostly by 
fishing and tillage. They had corn, beans, squashes, and pumpkins. 
In two or three days he set out on his return, and arrived at port de 
St. Croix, not far from Quebec, on the fourth of October. Here 
he passed the winter. In December the scurvy began to make its 
appearance among the natives, and in a short time Cartier’s compa- 
ny were seized by the disorder. By the middle of February, of 
one hundred and ten persons fifty were sick at once, and eight or 
ten had died. In this extremity he appointed a day of humiliation, 
A cruetfix was placed ona tree, a procession of those, who were 
able to walk, was formed, and at the close of the devotional exers 
cises, Cartier made a vow, that “ if it should please God to permit — 
him to return to France, he would. go in pilgrimage to our lady of 
Roquemado.” The sick were all healed by using a. medicine, 
which was employed with success by the natives. This was a de- 
coction of the leaves and bark of a tree.. The liquor was drunk 
every other day, and an external application was made to the legs, 
Charlevoix says, the tree was that, which yielded turpentine, and 
Dr. Belknap thinks it was the spruce pine... In May he set sail on 
his return,to France, and arrived at St. Malo July 6, 1536. dt 
‘ Atthe-end of four years another expedition was projected. Fran- 
gois de la Roque, lord of Roberval, was commissioned by the king 
as his lieutenant governor in Canada; and Cartier was appointed 
his pilot with the command of five whine . Cartier sailed in 1540 or 
1541, and a few leagues above-St. Croix in the river St. Lawrence, 
he built a fort, which he called Charlebourg. In the spring of 1542, — 
he determined to return to France, and accordingly in June arrived | 
at St. John’s in Newfoundland on his: way home. Here he met 
Roberval, who did not, accompany him. in his voyage, and who had — 
been detained till this time.» He was ordered to return to Canada, — 
but he chose to pursue his) voyage to France, and sailed out of the | 
harbor privately in the night.,. Roberval attempted to establish a_ 
colony, but it was soon broken up, and the: French did not establish 
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themselves permanently in Canada till after the expiration of half 
a century. 

Cartier published memoirs of Canada after his second voyage. 
The names, which he gave to islands, rivers, &c. are now entirely 
changed. In this work he shows, that he possessed a good share 
of the credulity or the exaggeration of travellers. Being one day 
in the chase he says, that he pursued a beast;~which had but two 
legs, and which ran with astonishing rapidity. This strange ani- 
mal was probably an Indian, clothed with the skin of some wild 
beast. He speaks also of human monsters of different kinds, of 
which accounts had been given him. Some of them lived without 
eating.—Belknap’s Amer. biography, i. 159-184 ; Charlevoix, hist. 
de la nouvelle France, introd. xx 3 i. 8—22. edit. Ato ; Hakluyt, iil. 
186, 201—-240 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 84-486, 89, 92 ; Prince, introd. 
89, 90,93; Purchas, 1.931,932; v.1605; Forster’s voy. 437— 
448 5; Univer. hist. xxxix. 407. . 

» CARVER (Jou), first governor of Plymouth colony, was a 
native of England, and was among the emigrants to Leyden, who 
composed Mr. Robinson’s church in that place. When a removal 
to America was contemplated, he was appointed one of the agents _ 
to negotiate with the Virginia company in England for a suitable 
territory. He obtained a patent in 1619, and in the following year 
came to New England with the first company. Two vessels had 
been procured, the one called the Speedwell and the other the May- 
flower, which sailed from Southampton, carrying one hundred and 
twenty passengers, on the fifth of August 1620. As one of the 
vessels proved leaky, they both put into Dartmouth for repairs. 
They put to sea again August 21, but the same cause, after they 
had sailed about a hundred leagues, obliged them to put back to 
Plymouth. The Speedwell was there pronounced unfit for the 
woyage. About twenty of the passengers went on shore. The 
others were received on board the Mayflower, which sailed with 
one hundred and one passengers besides the ship’s officers and crew, 
on the sixth of September. During the voyage the weather was 
unfavorable, and the ship being leaky the people were almost con- 
tinually wet. One young man died at sea, and a child was born, the 
son of Stephen Hopkins, which was called Oceanus, On theninth 
of November, they discovered the white, sandy shores of cape Cod. 
“As this land was northward of Hudson’s river, to which they were 
destined, the ship was immediately put about to the southward ; but 
the appearance of breakers and the danger from shoals, together 
with the eagerness of the women and children to be set on shore | 
induced them to shift their course again to the north. The next 
day the northern extremity of the cape was doubled, and’ the ship 
was safely anchored in the harbor of cape Cod. As they were with-— 
out the territory of the south Virginia company, from whom they had 
xeceived the charter, which was thus rendered useless, and as they 


perceived the absolute necessity of government, it was thought 


proper before they landed, that a political association should be 
formed, entrusting all powers in the hands of the majority. Ac- 
cordingly after solemn prayers and thanksgiving a written instru- 
ment was subscribed on the eleventh of November 1620 by forty 
one persons out of one hundred and one, the whole number of pas- 
sengers of all deseriptions on board. Mr. Carver’s name stood 
first, and he was unanimously elected governor for one year. Gov- 
ernment being thus regularly established on a truly republican 
principle, sixteen armed men were sent on shore the same day to 
‘procure wood and make discoveries. _ They returned at night, hav- 
ing seen no house nor ahuman being. ‘The next day was Sunday, 


‘and it was observed as a day of rest. While they lay in this har- 


bor, during the space of five weeks, a number of excursions were 


‘made by the direction. of the governor. In one of them Mr. Brad- 


ford’s foot was caught in a deer trap, which was made by bending a 
young tree to the earth, with a noose under ground, covered with 
acorns. But his companions disengaged him from his unpleasant 
situation. An Indian burying ground was discovered, and in one 
of the graves were found a mortar, an earthern pot, a bow and ar- 
rows, and other implements, all of which were carefully replaced. 
A more important discovery was a cellar, filled with seed corn in 


_ears, of which they took as much as they could carry away, after 


‘reasoning for some time upon the morality of the action, and resolv- 


ing to satisfy the owners, when they should find them. ‘In’ other 


“expeditions a number of bushels of corn were obtained, the acquisi- 
‘tion of which at a time, when it was much needed, they regarded 


as a peculiar favor of divine providence. In six months the own- 
ers were remunerated to their entire satisfaction. : 

On Wednesday, the sixth of December, governor Cahier Hii 
self, with nine of the principal men, well armed, and the same 
number of seamen, ‘set sail in the shallop to make farther discove- 
ries. ‘The weather was so’cold, that the spray of the sea froze on 


their coats, till they were cased with ice, like coats of iron. They 


coasted along the cape, and occasionally a! party was’ set on shore. 
At the dawn of day ‘on Friday, December the eighth, those, who 
were on the land, were surprised by the sudden war cry of the na- 


‘tives, and a fight ofarrows. They immediately seized their arms, 


and on the first discharge of musquetry the Indians fled. Eighteen 
arrews were taken up, headed either with brass, deer’s’ horns, or 


‘birds’ claws, which they sent as a present to their friends in ‘Eng-- 


land. As they sailed along the shore, they were overtaken by ‘a 


' Storm, and the rudder being broken and the shallop driven into a 


cove full of breakers, they all expected to perish. ‘By much exer- 


tion, however, they came to anchor in a fair sound under a point of 
‘land. While they were divided in opinion with respect to landing 


at this place, the severity of the weather compelled them to go on 
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shore. In the morning of Saturday they. found themselves on a 
small uninhabited island, which has ever since borne the name of 
Clarke’s island from the mate of the ship, the first man, who stepped 
upon it. As the next day was the christian sabbath, they appro- 
priated-it to those religious purposes, for which it was set apart. 

On Monday, December the eleventh, they surveyed the bay, and 
went ashore upon the main land at the place, which they called 
Plymouth, and a part ofthe very rock, on which they first set their 
feet, is now in the public square of the town, andis distinguished by 
the name ofthe forefathers’ rock. The day of their landing, the 
twenty second of December in the new style, is at the present age 
regarded as an annual festival. 

As they marched into the country they found corn fields, and 
brooks, and an excellent situation for building. With the news of 
their success they returned to their company , and on the sixteenth 
of December the ship came to .anchor in the harbor. The high 
ground on the southwest side of the bay was pitched upon as the 
site.of the contemplated town, and a street and house lots were 
immediately laid out. It was also resolved to plant their ordnance 
upon a commanding eminence, which overlooked the plain. Be- 
fore the end of December they had eretted a storehouse with a: 
thatched roof, in which their goods were deposited under a guard. 
‘Two rows of houses were begun, and as fast as they could be coy- 
ered, the people, who were classed into nineteen families, came 
ashore, and lodged in them. On the last of December the public 
services of religion were attendéd forthe first time on the shore, 
and the place was named Plymouth, both because it was so called 
‘in captain Smith’s map, published a few years before, and in re- 
membrance of the kind treatment, which they had received from 
the inhabitants of Plymouth, the last port of their native country, 
from which they sailed. The severe hardships, to which this com- 
pany were exposed in so rigorous a climate, and the seorbutic 
Aabits contracted by living so long on board the ship caused a great 

‘mortality among them, so that before the month of April near one 
half of them died. Governor Carver was himself dangerously ill 
in January. On the fourteenth of that month, as he lay sick at the 
“storehouse, the building took fire by means of the thatched roof, 
andi it was with difficulty, | that the stock of ammunition was preserved. 

By the beginning of March he was so far recovered of his first ill- 
ness, that he was able to walk three miles to visit a large pond, which 
ee been discovered from the top of a tree by Francis Billington, 
whose name it has since borne. None of the natives were seen be- 
fore the sickness among the planters had abated. The pestilence, 
which raged i in the country four years before, had almost depopulat- 
edit. On the sixteenth of March a savage came boldly into the 
town alone, and to. the astonishment. of the emiptants, addressed 
them in these Mords, “c welcome, Englishmen ! ! Welcome Eng- 
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lishmen !” His name was Samoset, and he was sagamore of Mé 
ratiggon, distant five days’ journey to the eastward. He had learnett 
broken English of the fishermen in his country. By him the gov- 
ernor was informed, that the place, where they now were, was'called 
Patuxet, and though it was formerly populous that every human 
being had died of the late pestilence. This account was con-. 
firmed by the extent of the deserted fields, the number of graves, 
and the remnants of skeletons,lying on the ground. Being'dismissed 
with a present, he returned the next day with five of the Indians, 
who lived in the neighbor hood, and who brought a few skins for 
trade. He was sent out again in a few days and on the twenty sec- 
ond of March returned with Squanto, the only native of Patuxet 
then living. Having been carried off by Hunt in 1614 he escaped 
the. pestilence, which desolated his country. He had learned the 
English language at London, and came back to ‘his native country 
with the fishermen. They informed the planters, that Masassoit, 
the sachem of the neighboring Indians, was near with “his brother, 
and a number of his people ; and within an hour he appeared on 
the top of a hill over against the English town with a train of sixty 
men. Mutual distrust prevented for some time any advances upon 
either side ; but Mr. Winslow being sent to the Indian king with a 
copper chain and two knives, with a friendly message from the gove 
ernor, the sachem was pleased to descend from the hill, aceompa= 
nied by twenty men unarmed. Captain Standish met him at the 
brook at the head of six men with musquets, and escorted him ‘to 
one of the best houses, where three or four cushions were placed 
on‘a green rug, spread over the floor. The governor came in}: 
preceded by a drum and trumpet, the sound of which greatly’ de 
lighted the Indians. After mutual salutations, the governor kissing 
his majesty’s hand, refreshments were ordered. A league of 
friendship was then agreed on,.which was inviolably observed for 
above fifty years. The articles of the treaty were the following, 
that neither he nor his should injure any of ours ; that if they did 
he should send the offender, that we might punish him ; that if our: 
tools were taken away, he should restore them, and if ours did any 
harm to any of his, we would do the like to them ; that if any uy 
justly warred against him, we would: aid him, and if any warred 
against us he should aid us; that he should certify his neighbor — 
confederates of this, that they might not wrong us, but be compris 
ed in the conditions of peace; that when their men came to us they’ 
should leave their bows and arrows behind them, as we should leave 
our pieces, when we came to them; that in doing thus king James 
would esteem him as his friend and ally.” After the treaty, the 
governor conducted Masassoit to the brook, where they embraced 
each other and parted. c 
The next day, March the twenty third, a few laws were chat 
and Mr. Carver was confirmed as governor for the following year 
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in theibeginning of April twenty acres of ‘land were prepared ‘for 
the reception .of Indian corn, and Samoset and Squanto taught the 
emigrants how to plant, and dress it with herrings, of which an im- 
Mense quantity came into the brooks. Six acres were sowed with 
barley and peas. While they were engaged in this labor on the 
fifth of April, the governor came out of the field at noon, complaining 
ofa-pain in his head; caused by the heat of the sun. In a few hours 
it deprived him of his senses, and ina few days put an end to. his 
life to the great grief of the infant plantation. Hé was buried with 
all the honors, which could ‘be paid to‘his memory. The men 
were under arms, and fired several vollies over his grave. THis wife, 
evercome by her loss, survived him but six weeks. 
» AGovernor Carver was. distinguished for his prudence, integrity, 
and firmness. He had a good estate in England, which he speat:in 
the emigration to ‘Holland and America. He exerted himself to 
promote the interests of the colony, he bore a large share’ of ‘its 
sufferings, and the people confided in him as their friend and fa- 
ther. ‘Piety, humility, and benevolence were eminent traits in his 
character. In the time of the general sickness, which befel the 
colony, after-he ‘had himself recovered, he was assiduous in attend- 
ing the sick and performing the most humiliating services for them 
without any distinction of persons or characters. He was succeed- 
edin the office of governor by Mr. Bradford. One of his grand- 
sons, who lived in Marshfield, reached the age of one hundred and 
two years. ‘The broad:sword of governor Carver ‘is deposited in 
the cabinet of the Massachusetts historical society in Boston.—Be/- 
knaft's Amer. biography, ii. 179 —216 ; Prince, 66-104 ; Holmes? 
annais, i. 200-2038, 207—210 ; Hardie’ 8 biog. dict. ; Punenas; ¥. 
41842-1850 ; Morton, i. 33 ; Unevers. hist. xxxix. 272 ; Wealte 
WN. England, i.99 ; H. Adams’ N. England, 16. 

~ CARVER (Jox arian), an-enterprising traveller, was a native 
of Connecticut, and was born-in 1732. He lost his father, who was 
a justice of the peace, when he was only five years ofage. Hewas 
intended for the profession of medicine, which he quitted for a mil- 
tary life. Inthe French war he commanded an independent com- 

of provincials in the expedition carried on across the lakes 
Bt icandes He-served with reputation till the peace of 1763. 
‘After this he formed the resolution of exploring the most interior 
parts of North America and of even penetrating to the Pacific ocean 
over that broad part of the continent, which lies between the forty _ 
third andthe forty sixth degrees of north latitude. As the’ English 
had come in possession of a vast territory by the conquest of Cana- 
da, he wished to render this acquisition profitable to his country, 
while he gratified his taste for adventures. He believed, that th 
French had intentionally kept other nations ignorant of the interior 
parts of North America. He hoped to facilitate the discovery of a 
worth west passage, or of a communication between Hudson's bay 
21 
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and the Pacific ocean. If he could effect the establishment..of. ¢ 
_ poston the straits of Annian, he supposed he should thus.open. a 
channel for conveying intelligence to China and the English settle- 
~ ments in the East Indies with greater expedition, than by-a tedious 
voyage by the cape of Good Hope, or the-straits of Magellan... ; 
‘With these views he set out from Boston in: 1766, and.in Sep- 
tember of that year arrived at Michillimakinac, the most interior 
English post. He applied to the governor, Mr. Rogers, to. furnish 
him witha proper assortment of goods, as a present for the Indians 


living i in the track, which he intended to pursue. Receiving asup- 


ply in part, it was promised that the remainder should be sent.to 
him, when he reached the falls of St. Anthony in the river, Missis- 
sippi. In consequence of the failure of the goods he found it ne- 
‘cessary to return to la Prairé la Chien in the spring of 1767.) Bei 
‘thus retarded in his progress westward, he determined to direct his 
‘course northward, that by finding a communication between the 
‘Mississippi and lake Superior, he might meet the traders at the. 
grand portage on the northwest side of the lake. Of them he in- 
tended to purchase the goods, which he needed, and then te pursue 
his journey by the way of the lakes la Pluye, Dubois,: and .Ouinj- 
pique to the heads of the river of the west. He reached lake Supe- 
rior before the traders had returded to Michillimakinac, but, they 
could not furnish him with goods: Thus disappointed a second time, 
he continued some months on the north and east, borders, of lake 
Superior, exploring the bays and rivers, which empty themselves 
into that large body of water, and carefully observing the natural 
“productions of the country, and the customs and manners of the in- 


habitants. He arrived at Boston in October 1768, having been ab- | 


sent on this expedition two years and five sahara and auning that 
time travelled near seven thousand miles. 

‘As soon as he had properly digested his scasiand and charts, he 
~ went to England to publish them. On his arrival he presented a 
petition to his majesty in council for a reimbursement of the sums, 
which he had expended ‘in the service of government. . This was 
referred to the lords commissioners of trade and plantations, by 


“whom he was examined in regard to his discoveries. Having obtain- — 


ed permission to publish his papers, he disposed of them to a booksel- 
“Ter. When they were almost ready for the press, an order was issued 
from the council board, requiring him to deliver into the plantation 
office all his charts and journals, with every paper relating to the 
discoveries, which he had made. In order to obey. this command 
he was obliged to repurchase them from the bookseller... It was 


‘Not until ten years after, that he published an account of his travels. 


Being disappointed in his hopes of preferment, he became clerk of 
‘the lottery. Ashe sold his name to a historical compilation, which 
_ was published in 1779 in folio, entitled, the new universal traveller, 


a Containing an account oh: all the empires, kingdoms, and states ai’ 
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known world, he was abandoned by those, whose duty it was to. sup- 
‘port him, and he died in want of sues common necessaries of lite i in 
80, aged forty eight years. 
“Captain Carver. published a tract on the culture of teaticed F and 
travels through the interior parts of North America in the years 
1766; '1767, and 1768, London, 8vo, 1778. An edition of this work 
‘was published ‘at Boston in 1797.—Jntroduction to his travels ; New 
‘and general biog. dict. ; Watkins. 
© CARY (Tuomas), minister in ie wed Mansachueatint was 
“the son of Samuel Cary; esquire, of Charlestown,and was born Oc- 
“ober 18, 1745. ° He was graduated at Harvard college in 1761.- 
“After leaving the university, he was employed as an instructer of 
“youth. ' While preparing more immediately for the sacred office’ 
Sof a minister of the gospel, he resided in Haverhill, where he enjoy- 
®ed the counsels ‘and instructions of the reverend Mr. Barnard, .a 
“mati*of distinction, whom he highly respected and affectionately’ 
*Joved.” He’ was ordained as successor of the reverend Mr. Lowell, 
“pastor’of the first church in Newburyport, May 11, 1768. One 
“third of the church’ and congregation, being dissatisfied with the 
“choice of Mr. Cary, were formed into a separate society ; but such 
“was the prudence and integrity of his conduct, that. they acknowl- 
‘edged his life and conversation to be in accordance with the gospel, 
‘which he preached. . For near twenty years he was enabled to per- 
_ form: all the duties of the ministerial office, but in the forty third 
“year of his age, it pleased God by a paralytic stroke to remove him 
~ from his public labors. After this event, the reverend Mr. An- 
'drews was'ordained as his colleague December 10, 1788. From 
“this period until about two years before his death Mr. Cary was so 
‘far restored to health, as to be able occasionally to perform the pub- 
oy offices of religion. He died November 24, 1808, in the Sixe 
fourth year of his age. | 
* Mr. Cary possessed astrong and comprehensive mind, which was 
ebiphly cultivated by reading, observation, reflection, and prayer. 
dis sermons were plain, forcible, sententious, and altogether practi- 
x ihe He was not ashamed to be called a rational Christian. Though. 
“He read writers on all sides of theological questions; yet those were 
‘Sm favorite authors, who treated the doctrines and duties of christ- 
my in a rational manner.. Candid towards those, who differed 
n him in opinion, he sincerely respected the free and honest in- 
uirer after truth. His feelings were keen and his passions strong 3. 
be ‘it was the great business of his life, and the subject of his earn- 
se Net breyctaieo ‘reduce them to the government of reason and the 
am el.’ In the various relations of life he conciliated respect and’ 
’ m.’' To his brethren in the ministry he was a generous friend, 
“a wise counsellor): and a most pleasant and improving associate. 
O He ‘excelled inthe charms of conversation. He. was esteemed 
aay: highly-in love for. his public labors ; for sound and fervent de- 
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‘ dicjous ; impressive, pathetic;-and edifying discoursesi 
Between hit and his people there subsisted an tmicomron harmonyt> 
and affection. ‘During his long debility the.religiony which lid 
" preached, was his support.and solace... In the leisurey which: was ! 
now afforded him, he took a peculiar interest im.attending to: the! 
ecclesiastical histery. of his country ; and the fruits of his studies . 
were conspicuous in his*conversation. As-hig disorder increased > 
upon him, he sunk into a state of insensibility, and without repress ) 
gle of nature his spirit returned:to God, who.gaveit. yd 

-_He published:two sermons on the importance of salvatiomy;: a sem 
mon preached at Charlestown from Matthew xii. 20 + a setmon at 
the funeral of the reverend Dr. Webster of Salisbury, 1796 5. thé: 
right hand. of fellowship at the ordination: of the reverend James 
Beattie in Salisbury ; ; the charge at the ordination of the reverend - 
Abraham Moore in Newbury. j a sermon on the last day of assémi~ 
bling in the old meeting house in Newburyport, September. se i 
¥801. —tadrews? funeral sermon 3. Panofilist,. Dec. 1808... art 

‘CASWELL (Rrerarp), governor of North Carolina, teceived: 
ati education suitable for the bar, and was uniformy, distinguished 
asa friend to the rights of mankind: He possessed. a sensibilityy 
which. impelled him. to relieve the distress, which he witnessed: | 
Whenever oppressed indigence called for his professional assists. 
ance, he afforded it without, the hopé of any other reward, than thes 
consciousness of having exerted himself to. nied the happinest? 
of ~ fellow man. yl As iy Wales 

Wi armly attached to the liberties: of. bib couatry, he. wesappointed | ' 
# member of the first congress ii 1774, and he early took armis im: 
resistance to the arbitrary, claims of Great Britain, He was at-the — 
head of a régiment in 1776, when it became necessary to oppose a» 
body of loyalists composed of anumber of the ignorant and disors 
derly_ inhabitants of the frontiers, styling themselves régulators, and © 
of emigrants from the highlands of Scotland. This party of about — 
fifteen hundred men was collected in the middle of February undef 
general M’Donald. He, was pursued by general Moore, and on the.” 
twenty seventh he: found himself under the necessity of engaging’ « 
colonel Caswell, who was intrenched with about a thousaxid. minute ~ 
men and militia directly i in his front, at a place called Mooié’s creek > 
bridge. This was about sixteen miles distant from Wilmington; ; 
where M’Donald hoped to join. general Clinton. But he was de- . 
feated and taken prisoner by Caswell with the loss of seventy metry « 
in killed and wounded, and fifteen hundred excellent. tifles. Thig - 
victory was of eminent, service to the American Cause in North 
Carolina. ae: fs 
Mr. ‘Caswell was president of, the eof vetitabiis which Sormpds the 
constitution of North Carolina ifi December 1776, under whith. 
constitution hé was governor from April 1777 to the year 1780,and. 
from 1785 to 1787.. At the time of his ears he was president of 


the:-senate, and for a number of -yéat’s he had held the commission 
of niajor general. He died at Fayetteville November 20,1789. ~ 
‘In his: character the public and domestic virtues were united, , 
Ever honored with some marks of the approbation of his fellow cits : 
izeiis; he watched with unremitted attention over the welfare of the ’ 
comhmunity; and anxiously endeavored also to. promote the felicity ° 
of its members in their separate interests. While the complacency — 
of his disposition and his equal temper peculiarly endeared him te— 
his friends, they commandéd respect even from his enemies. Of 
the ancient and honorable society of freemasons in North Carolina 
hé-liad/foi a number of years been grand master —Martin’s funeral” 
oration ; Gazette of the United Statés, is 307,540; Hardie’s biog. ’ 
dict. 5 Marshall's life of Washington, i. 380 ; Gordon, ii.209; Ram-’' 
sayy 254.0 ! 7 
‘CATESBY (Marx, ¥. Rr. $.), an eminent naturalist, was born in 
England at the close of the year 1679. Having an early and a — 
strong propensity to the study of nature, he determined to gratify 
his taste by exploring a part of the new world. As some of his 
relations lived in Virginia, he was induced first to visit that prov» 
ince, wheré he arrived April 23,1712. Here he remained seven 
years, observing and admiring the various productions of thé— 
country, and occasionally sending dried specimens of plants to his 
correspondents in Great Britain; and particularly to Dr. Wiliam 
Sherard/ His collections, however, as yet had rio reference to the ~ 
work, which he afterwards published. On hisreturn to England in ~ 
1719 he was encouraged by the assistance of several of the nobility, 
and of some distinguished naturalists to revisit America with thé 
professed design of describing, delineating, and painting the Most — 
curious objects of nature. He arrived at South Carolina, which was | 
selected as the place of his residence, May 23, 1722; and having — 
first examined the lower parts of the country in occasional excur+ 
sions from Charleston, he afterwards went into the interior and re= _ 
sided fot some time at fort Moore upon Savannah river, threé 
hundred miles from the sea. From this place he made séveral | 
Yisits to the Indians, who lived still higher up the river in the more — 
mountainous regions; and he also extended his researches through — 
Georgia and Florida. In his travels he generally engaged one of 
€ savages to be his companion, who carried for him his box, con» 
taming conveniences for painting, and the specimens of plants, 
which he collected. Having spent near three years upon the cor- 
tinent, he visited the Bahama islands at the invitation of the gover 
nor, atid résiding in the isle of Providence he prosecuted his plan, — 
atid made various collections of fishés and submarine productiofis. | 
Returning to England in 1726, he was well received by his 
atrons; but the great expense of procuring eérigravings induced 
im tolearn from Joseph Goupy the art of etching. He then re- 
tired to Hoxton; where he devoted his time to the completion of 


ie dia, 


his : great peaks wake he published i in numberscor twenty. plants | 
each. . The figures were etched by himself from his own palgtin gly 
and the colored copies were done under his own inspection.. Al- 
though his attention was principally devoted to plants, yet most of 
his plates exhibit some subject of the animal kingdom. The first 
number appeared towards the close of the year 1730, and ‘the firs 
volume, consisting of one hundred plates, was finished in 1732; the 
second in 1743; and the appendix of twenty plates in’ 17 48. 
each number a regular account, written by Dr, Cromwell Movaiies 
secretary of the royal society, was laid ‘before the society as it aps 
peared, and printed in the philosophical transactions. ce he whole 
work is entitled, the natural, history of Carolina, Florida, and the 
Bahama islands, in. French and, English, containing the figures. of 
birds, beasts, fishes, &c. colored after the life, ‘and: a map « of the 


countries... It contains: descriptions of many, curious and important 
articles of food, medicine,, domestic economy). and ornamental cul- — 


ture ;. and was allowed to. be. one.of the most. Splendid works of the 
‘ind, which had-eyer been published. The ] pr rincipal defect of the 
work is the want of a separate delineation, of all the parts of the Row: 


jer. Forthe Latin names Mr. Catesby | was indebted to Dr. . Sherard. | 


‘He did not live to see a second AEREPSROD for he died in Lon don 
December 24, 1749,. aged, seyenty, years, eaving: a widow anc two 


children, whose dependence for support was entirely upon the prof- : 


its of his work. He was esteemed by the most ‘respectable mem-— 
bers of the royal society, of ; which. De We, a fellow,, for his modesty; 
dngenuity,. and upright. behavior... His name has been permeates 
aby Dr. Gronovius in the plant, ‘called Catesbaa. SEL 

.. The second edition of Catesby’s natural history. was pubtishe a 
An 1754, and the third in 1771; to which a Linnean index h as be 


_annexed. The colorings however of this edition are wretche - | 


executed; those of the preceding are better; but those, which - 


“sed under the inspection of Catesby himself haye most a oat i 


beauty, though even these cannot. vie with the splendid | figures; ; 


-which are now presented to the lovers of natural history. — _He wa 
_the author of a paper, printed i in the forty fourth volume. oft the Pp is 
_losophical transactions, on. birds of passage 5, in which he p 
the reality of their emigrating in search of proper food from a v ei y 
_ety of observations, which he had an opportunity of ‘making. durin 
his. voyages across the Atlantic.. In 1767 there was published u 





-der his name, hortus Americanus, a collection of eighty five curious» 


trees and shrubs from North America, adapted to the soil of Gre 
Britain, colored, folio Preface to his natural history ; ; Rees’ cy 
-ftedia, Amer. edit. ; Miller, i1..365 3 Pulteney’ s hist. and biog. skete ; 
eh of the progress of botany in England, i er ae 
~- CHALKLEY (Tuomas), a preacher among the quakers of ‘eA 
sylyania, removed from England to that colony about the year, 17 
‘and lived there upwards of forty years, excepting when the frac 
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affairs of trade,or his ndittinls as a) preacher, called him away, 
In 1705 he visited the Indians at Conestoga near'the river: Susque- 
wnah, in ‘company: with’ some of his brethren, to secure their 


‘friendship and impart to them religious instruction. He died at 


the island of Tortola in 1741, while on a visit there for the purposé 
of promoting’ what he believed to be the truth. He was a man pos- 
sessed of many virtues, and. was endeared to his acquaintance by 
the gentleness of his manners. Though he had not the advantage 
of a liberal education, yet he published a number of works on relig« 
ious ‘subjects, and a journal of his life, wr itten in a simple and eh 

gaging style.—Proud, i. 463. 

a CHALMERS (LionEL, M. .), a Seven of South Carolin, 
minent for medical science and for his various and extensive 
knowledge,’ came fr om Great Britain in the former part of the last 

century. 

He wrote in 1754 uséful remarks on opisthotonos and tetanus, 
which were published in the first volume of the observations and in- 
‘quiries of the medical society ‘of London. His ‘most respectable 
-work is an essay on fevers, published “at Charleston, 1767, in which 
he gave the outlines of the spasmodic ’ theory,’ which had beén 
tanght by Hoffman, and which was afterwards more fully illustrated 
wh, Cullen. Besides several smaller productions: ‘he’ also shone g 


ete M i iia? aia the s folineer ait governor of cid 
‘het, was of a noble family of Brouage in the province: of Saintonge 
in France. _He commanded a vessel, in which he'madea voyage 
to ‘the | East Indies about the year 1600, and acquired a high reputa- 
on as an able and experienced officer. After an absence of two 
“ye ars and ahalf he returned to France’at a time, heh it was’ resolv- 
a to prosecute the discoveries, which hatl been ps pen eg th 
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“3 oo ae Was sileededéd by de Chatte; rom a onset Chatiphard in ite 


fice in 1603. On the sixteenth of March in’ this year Cham- 


iP. Pas sailed, accompanied by Pontgravé, who had made matiy voy- 


eS. to Tadoussac, at the entrance of the Saguenay into the St. 
rence. After their arrival at this place May twenty fifth, he 
tt his vessel, and in a light batteau ascended the St! Lawrence 
o the. falls of St. Louis, which bounded 'the discoveries of Cartier 
nl (535. This was in the neighborhood of Hochelaga, but that In- 
it settlement was not now in existence. “After making many in- 
‘quities of the natives and exploring much of the country along the 
St. Lawrence, he sailed for France in August. On his arrival” in 
September, he found that de Chatte was dead, and his tommission 


“as Jieutenant ut of co se given to earth steur ‘ae Monts: 
. a Bes ' AIDS 2? on W be 


Phis gentleman engaged him as his.pilot in anather voyage etonthe 


new, world. 6. 4..5> bho MEE bow (ailsad dt te woitssto7g | 
»o\Champlain sailed on his second voyage. March 75» 16043" and car- 


rived at Acadic on the sixth of May..After being employediabout 


einionth: in the Jong boat, visiting the coast in order:to find aprop- 
er situation for a settlement, he pitched upon.a\small islandiabout 
twenty leagues to the westward of St. John’s:river-andabbut! half 
a league,incircumference.’ To this.island de Montsyafter his: ‘ar- 
riyal at.the place; gave the name,of St. Croix. . Itdies' in the river 


of the;same name, which divides:the United States from the:British 


province of New Brunswick. »\ During the «winter « 


° ° e Champlair —a> ” F 
eccupied.in.exploring. the country, and he went as far as cape Cod, — 


where he. gave, the name of Malebarreto.a point of land onaccount | 
of,the,imminent.danger of yrunning-daground near it with hissbark. — 


Inthe next year he pursued his discoveries, though he did not:pass 
more thaniten or twelve leagues beyond Malebarre.  « svowss 200 
»: In)1607 he was sentiout on another voyage, to: Tadoussacyaccom- 


panied: by Pontgravé.. In the year.1608 he laid the foundation of — 
Quebee: ;, Hei was.a man, whoidid not embarrass himself with com- — 
merce, and, who felt no interest'in the traffic. with the Indiansy which — 


proved so profitable to many; that were engaged inits Being /en- 


trusted with the charge of establishing a permanent colony, he'ex- 


amined the, most eligible places for settlement, and selected a-spot | 






wpon the.St.: Lawrence, at thé:confluence of this‘river and the'smal] 
river-of Sti Charles; about three hundred vand’twenty«milesfrom 
the sea... The. river:in:this place was very: much‘coritracted} and "it 
qvas/on(this ‘account, that'the natives called. it Quebec. ° Here" he 
éznived.on ithé:third,of July.-:Heserected barracks; cleared ythe 


ground, sowed wheat-and:rye; and laid the: foundation of the capital — 


of Canada.’ The toilof subduing the wilderness, ‘it seemsy*was ‘ROt 
yery:acceptable to all -his:company, forisome of themconspired: 
put their leader to death} and to embarkiat’'Tadoussde for ‘France. 


The.attemptito destroy him ‘was tobe made'by poisonand byiatiaih — 


of gunpowder; butthe apothecary having discovered theischenié 
one. of.the-conspirators. was! hanged, ‘and’ others ccondemned® tothe 





es 


gallies. »-During:the:winterhis people were ‘afflicted «withthe sour | 


vy.» -Champlain:sought after thesmedicine; which; had been 'so-stit= 


cessfully used by: Cartier, but:the-treey which was. callédAnnedda, — 


= 


was not now-to-be found. Fromethis circumstance it was.conelided, 
that the tribe of Indians, withywhich«Cartier: was “acquaintéd, ‘had _ 
been exterminated by theirenemieszid dine gerid of aeik boonlur 7 


--In the ‘spring of the-year 1609, when:the Hurons;'Algonqiing — 


and:others -were:abotit to'march against their common°enemyy 


Troquois, Champlain very-readily jomed them, for he’ had?al‘keefi | 
taste: for adventures, and he hoped by a tonquest to impress allthe 


Indian tribes with the:power-of the Frefchy'and'to sécate dn “allt 
ancewith-them. ~ ‘He did not foresee; that-he'should force thé! Ive- 
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‘quois, who lived in\what is now the state of New York, to.seek the 
protection of the English and Dutch. »He embarked on: thé river 
Borel, which was then ‘called:the Aroquoisy because’ these savages 
‘usually descended by thisstreami into‘ Canada.” At the’ falls of Cham* 
‘bly he: was stopped, and was obliged'to ‘send back his boat. Only 
two-Erenchmen remained with him. He ascended with | his” allies 
‘inthe Indian. canoes to the lake, to which he gave his own name; 
which itretains at the present day. The savages, whom ‘he <ac- 
eompanieds; hoped to: surprise the Iroquois in their villages,’ ‘but 
‘they ‘met them «unexpectedly upon the lake. After gaining the 
Jend,:it wasiagreed to:defer the battle till the next day, as the night 
_ was now. approaching: «In the morning Champlain placed a party 
with histwo Frenchmen in a neighboring wood, sb as‘to. come up- 
onthe enemy in flank. .The Iroquois, who were about two hundred 
4n. number, seeing. but .a handful: of men; were sure of victory. 
But assoonas the battlebegan, Champlain killed two of their chiefs; 
who swere conspicuousshy their plumes, by’the first discharge of his 
firelocks . The report:asid execution of fire arms filled the Iroquoié 
with inexpressible consternation... They were quickly put to flight; 
and the victorious allies returned to Quebe¢ with fifty scalps.» 
-oslm, September 1609. Champlain embarked with Pontgravé for 
-France, leaving the colony. under the-care ofa brave man, named 
eter Chayin. But he was suomsent out again to the new worldi 
Heysailed from: Honfieur.on the feayiatl of ‘April: 1610 and arrived at 
‘Ladoussae-on thetwenty sixth. He encouraged the Montagne’ 
Sndiansy-who lived.at: this: place, to engage* in)'a second expedition 
againstthe Iroquois. Accordingly.soon after his arrival at Quebec; 
they sentto him about sixty warriors.» At the head. of these and 
others ofthe allies he proceeded up the: river Sorel. The enemy, 
jwere soon met, andafter a severe engagement, in which Cham- 
plain was wounded by an arrow, were entirely defeated: » After the 
_ death of Henry. IV, the interest of de Monts,:in whose service 
Champlain had been engaged, was entirely ruined, and the latter 
: = to leave a settlement, which he was commencing at 
eal, and to go again to France in'1611.\ Charles de Bourbon 
-cormmissioned by the qucen regent governor of New France} 
ointed Champlain his lieutenant with very extensive powersi 
red to Canada, was engaged again in war with the Iroquois, 
made new discoveries. His. ‘Voyages across the Atlantic were 
: ent. In 1615 his zeal for the spiritual interests of the Indian? 
induced. hirn to bring with him a number of Jesuit fathers, some 
pf whom.assisted him in/his warfare. He penetrated to lake On- 
ing wounded while assisting the Hurons against their 
enemies he: was obliged to pass a whole winter among them. When. 
he returned to Quebec in July 1616, he was received as one risen 
from the dead. In July 1629 he was obliged to capitulate to an 
English armament.uder sir David Kertk. » He was carried to 
22 
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France in an English ship; and there he found the public s io ? 
ror : 


much divided with regard to Canada ; ce some thinking i en be 
regaining, as it had cost the government vast sums witho ut b 
any returns; others deeming the fishery and fur trade Lae ae, me 
‘objects, especially as a nursery for seamen. Champlain, exerted 
himself to effect the recovery of this country;, and Canada was Ter 
stored by the treaty of St. Germain’s in 1632, with Acadie and FPpe 
Breton. | 

In 1633. the. company of New France resumed alll their ha 
-and appointed Champlain the governor. Ina short. time he} was at. 
the head of a new, armament, furnished with a fresh. recruit ; of 


Jesuits, inhabitants, and all kinds of necessaries for the welfare aed 
it- 


othe reyived colony. His attention was now engrossed by. the spirit 
ual interests of the savages, whom it was his principal object, 
bring to the knowledge of the christian religion. The number of 
ecclesiastical missionaries, exclusive of lay brothers, was now fif 


to + 


teen, the chief whom were le Jeune, de Noue, Masse, and Brebeuf. on 


A mission was established among the Hurons, the colony was 
gaining an accession of numbers and strength, and an attempt. was 
just commencing to establish a college in Quebec, when in De- 
cember 1635 the governor died, and was succeeded. the’ next. year 
by de.Montmagny. 


_ Champlain. merited the title of the father of New ‘France. 
Tt hough. he; was credulous, he possessed an uncommon are of a 


penetration. His views were upright, and in circumstances ie 
, difficulty no man: could make a better choice of measures. _ e 


«prosecuted. his enterprises with constancy, and no dangers | cor uld | 


- Shake his firmmess. His zeal for the interests of his co intry Wa 1s. 


‘ardent and disinterested, his heart was tender and compassiona e 
_towards the unhappy, and he was more attentive to the concerns of 
his friends, than to his own. He was a faithful historian, ; a ‘voyager, 
who observed every thing with attention, skilful in geometry, ve 


an experienced. seaman. He appears to have been fond, Of oa 


cheer, for in the early period of his residence in Canada he 

lished with his associatesian order “ de bon temps,” hh ca 
: tributed not a little to the gratification of the. palate. ” . By 
order every one of the same table was in his turn to be both | s hi 





\.ard and cater for a day. He. was: careful by hunting to make a 


_- Suitable provision, and at supper, when the, cook k had. made every a2 | 
P 


thing ready, he marched at the head of ‘the a atthe witha na 

» over his shoulder, having, also the. staff, of. office, and > wearing 
collarof his order, and was followed by his associates, each of 
“whom boresa dish. At the close of the, banquet, he pledged ‘his 
Successor ina bumper of wine and resigned to him the collar Sa 
sista. It may not’ be easy to justify Champlain , in taking an: active 
; pea in the war against the Iroquois. | It is even supposed by sc some 
> thatshis. love of adventures led him. tw arouse the. spirit of. he 


hae pSha 
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‘o ong and to éxcite them’ towar. His zeal’fot-the propagation of 

re igion. among: ‘the savages: was so great, that he used to say, 

oy that the ‘salvation of one soul was of more value than the con- 
feta an empire, and that kings ought not to think of extending 
elr ‘authority over idolatrous nations, except for the a Sa of 


924 






subjecting: them to Jesus Christ.” 
sage ‘published a an account of his first voyages in 1613 in 4to9’ and 
Sean, in 1620 in 8vo. He published an edition of these 
int 1632 in on one volume, entitled, les voyages de la Nouvelle’ France 
,ocdidentale, 1) dite’ Cc: anada, 4to. ’ This work comprises a history of 
: 3 wv France from the’ first ‘discoveri¢s ‘of Verazzani to the year 
: There is addéd to it'd treatise on navigation and the-duty of 
ae pit and an‘ abridgment ‘of the christian doctrine ‘in 
at ge and Pees éh:—Chamfpilain’s voyages 5 ' Charlevoix,’ hist. dela 
ian il bY ‘France », fastes chronol. XxvilI—Xxx 5 3°-L0111, 142198: ; 
_ Be hafi’s "anion! biog. i. (322-345 5 x Usb Ewe hist, xxxix.: A10— 
Bei ur chas” fiilgrims, i b 9339°3'N : 1605.21 645: 3; Harris’ “voyages, 
4°83 i= Rolo? .'? ey ‘Churchill, ° ili. ive ofWiat 5 a gs oa Teo tengts i. er 
4 He He eee 251, 285 ; Chalmers, i. "586. x 
a HA NDLER ‘Cfuomas Bradbury, D.'d. >p ai eminent epis- 
“opalian mi hinister and” writer, “Was a hative Of Woodstock in Con- 
nectic ty ane was graduated at Yale, college in 1745.) There was 
swith r n the» year 1748 ah eéxpectition’ of at episcopal estab- 
bee * ete enegs cotintry, 5 when mén of talents could indulge the 
peo of be leat hitariés in ‘the: church. ” "Fhe bait’ of ‘prefér- 






2.8 


a this ti 16 “offére “4 ‘to’*Dr. Stiles!!°""’ Whether" the 
circum ane Of the’ tities "Rad at’ insensible” influence over ‘the 


“fnind of Mr. Chaudier or not,” it Was in the year 1748, that he' Was © 


in 
»Proselyted to episcopacy. ° *“He''sdori’ (Sy ltt to’ ‘England: anid a 

ALESIS 1. the established ‘chur Hh: “Ou Hi¥’ return to this’ cout 

fd Became 1 eat of Sti John’s churelt at Elizabethtown in. Néw 
“a yo. x ‘wher eshe Tong maihtained a high character both for atid 
E on, an talents.” He” was honored With ‘the degrée'6f' doétor “of 
_div ity by. the ubiversity. ‘of Oxford. During the last ten years: of 
i B, he e-was'a afilict ed with a disorder, | which ‘made trial’of all his 
Pi But! he was a get to’ the Wilt of God.’ “His ‘hope-of 
hit al del iveranice’ from’ sin, aiid’f from the’ éVils ‘conticcted” with Gt, 
“resi ted, ook ‘the! incarnation and sufferings ' of ‘tHe’ eternal ‘Son'‘of 
the Fath e was” ‘even TROBE tindéer® thé heavy ‘troubles, 
“which w ae Beta Won him.” His, respectable and useful life termi- 
ei the mi ddle of ily 17 90; ‘when he was ‘sixty 1 five’ ears 


aM econ 2 w baw tobe ait tornflos 


4 Pelnites' was 2 a Hy catia friend af the e edb Al church, ‘tgna 
he'wiote 3 much in favor’ of it. He was ci ed in’a A iay 
a with the. reverend Dr. ehoa ies of’ Bost on.’ “'He 
peal to ‘the _public, in behalf of the’ church" of 


hie thee "17675 n defence “of his a 1769} 2 








_ 
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further defeérice of ‘his pia al 17715! & serniony préached “before 
the corporation forthe relief of the widows and children of -epis : 
copal: clergymen, 1771 5 an examination of the’ critical commménta+ 5 
ry'on Secker’s. letter to Walpole concerning bishops in “Ath erica 


’ 1774. He also prepared for the press a’life of thé reverend’ 


Johnson ; | but the revolution arrested its publication: © “It waa) 
printed at New York in the year 1805, fifteen: years after his death. , 
—Miller’s retrospect, ti. 3563 Beach’s funeral sermon; General hist. 
of Connecticut, 158 ; Menidir’ of Thomas Hollis, i. 435, 436. 
CHANLER (Isaac), a baptist ‘minister, was born 2 Bristol, 
England, in 1701, and came to South Carolina in 1733. He set+ 
tled as pastorof a: baptist church on Ashley river in 1736, where 
hé-continued till his death in 1749. He was succeeded by ‘thé | 
reverend Oliver Hart, who rémained till 1780, when he removed’ 
to'New Jersey). Mr. Chanler’ published a sermon on establish-— 
méent'in grace, preached! at. Charleston in 1740 by the desire of 
Mr. Whitefield at the commencement of a’course of lectures by 
ministers of different ‘denominations. Besides “several smaller. 
works, he published also the doctrines of glorious) ‘grace unfolded,» 


and practically AON mse veh AA nattne tee il. bi ; Par kata 3 


apnea: in asd QAR self ct94 Hs 

“CHARDON esate a J esuit: missionar " was. employed: for 
many years among theIndians upon lake Michigan. He began his! 
labors as early as 1697, and continued them for twenty five or thirty! 
years. He presided over the mission at the village of Pouteautamise 


upon the river Sti: Joseph, and he labored also among therSakisvati _ 
the’ southern extremity of green Bay; or baye des Puans, as-it wasd — 
called by the French. « He was,acquainted with'almostiall the Jan-x 


guages‘of the Indians; who inhabited the lakes.—-Charlevota, histi« 
dela now. hice inp lik are rgb be ei édifi et: curieuses, xi. TSret 
+578. pit ais ; yothto dirty DSRS Fw 
‘CHARLEVOIX. Fae icks Fi RANCIS: Ka vais DE); as Jhistenicall 
writer, who lived amumber of: years’ ‘in Canada, was bern at ‘St: Quin=> 
tin in France in. 1684, dandrentéring into the society of Jesuits taught» 


the languages. and philosophy: ‘with great! reputation... Before they i 
year: 1720.he. had-resided!some time in Quebec, and: was: connected,» 


itiis, believed, with theicollege in that: places: By order of the kingd 


he'made a-voyage to Canada.in: 1720, where: herarrived in Septem-> — 
ber. . From Quebec) he: passed.up the St: Lawrence, and: through! — 
the lakes to Michillimakinac’{ thence downdake Michigan, andthe 


2 


Ilinois ahd: Mississippi rivers to New:Orleans, from which, placé» 


he returneds, touching iat St, Domingo, to, France in '1722,..; Duringyy 


this period he collected facts:for -his;history of Canada; and, kept. ay 


journal, which he afterwards,published, anriéxed to his history,, Af — 
ter his arrival: in his native country, heehad.a principal concernfor! © 


twenty four years in the journal des Trévoux.. He died.in 1761,) 
aged seventy eight years. He published in French the history of 
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christianity in Japan, 3 y vol. 1715, 8vo; thelife of Mary, 1724;12imo0 5) 
the history of St. Domingo; voli’ 17: 31, 4to ; the history and. gene) 
eral: description of J apan, 2, vol..4736, wboyiahid 9rvol. 12mo0,compris- . 
ing all that is valuable in Kosmpfer’s history of thatcountry 5a gen-, 
eral/history-of New France, 3 vol, 1744) 4to, and 6 vol. 12mo ; and 
a history of Paraguay, 3 vol. 1756, 4to. His. works were well res 
ceived, but the history of: New France; or Canada, is considered as; 
peculiarly valuable, as he himself visited the country, which he’ ‘de- 
scribed, and paid particular attention to the manners and customs, 
of the Indians. “He has added: something upon. botany: ant/ other 
parts of natural history ; but’ on these subjects a.perfect coufidence | 
is not placed in his accuracy. * His: style ,is:deficient. n-precision: : 
He was diffuse both in conversation and writing —Vouveau dicts 
historique, edit. Y804 ; Atkin’s and Nicholson’s gen. bicgsi 6 ie y 3% 
~ CHAUMONOT (J OSEPH); a Jesuit) missionary among | the. nes 
dians of North America, was:an Italian. He labored with indefati+: 
gable zeal for more than half a century among the natives of Cannas” 
da. He was among the Hurons, who lived: nonth of lake Erie, 28; 
early as 1642, and in the following -year'spent some time! with a, 
tribe to the south east, which was called'the neutral: nation, because, 
they did not then engage in the war between the Troquois: cand thé 
Hurons. From the latter they derived their origin. In/ the lyear 
16555 avhen he was the oldest missionary in New France, he visited: 
the ‘Onondagas at their request, and'made a number of converts! 
some of whom were the principal men of the-tribe. .Thisimissiony 
however was soon abandoned; though it was afterwards resumed.. vibhdsy 
bouttheyear 670 he established the missiomof Loretto three leagues; 
north east from: Quebecy where he collected a number of Indiahs, | 
ofthe Huron tribe. “The Hurons: resided: originally northward sofy 
lake Erie, and it'was in consequence of the wars, ‘in: which theys 
‘were engaged with other tribes, that they were induced to go down. 
thie: St. Lawrence: The name of ‘Hurons was givep them om /ac-. 
-count.of the manner, in which they dressed their hair: o.As theyy 
cut it for the most part very!short, and turried. it up in’ a fantasticals 
‘Way; so'as to give themselves a frightful appearance, the Frenohs 
cried out; when they first s4w them, “ quelles hures!” + What wildy 
boars’ heads !' They were afterwards called Hurons» . Champlain: 
calls'them | Ochasteguins ; 3 but their true name is Yendats, withithe! 
French ‘pronunciation...’ Their descendants; the’ Wyandots, whet 
livé‘on the'south western sidé of lake Eriey are now uhder the care: 
ofthe! reverend Joseph: Badger; a missionary from New England,! 
has been with them’two or three years with theimost flattering! 
prospects of rescuing them from barbarism: !Chaumenobeompos-) 
ed & grammar of ‘the ‘Huron » language —Churlevoix,ihisi,nowe.) 
Hvancey ts 083, 243,320—329; 8344428 50) Untnihists XRHEK. BET's | 
Létireés fret CUTiCiUseds' xxiv, 21302041 Sit 1? cise Tht Ken iv” 
so-eroterd Odd dodged os bedeildog OW. 21894 Inlgioe yittevee boxe 
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greet (Cittaites),’the second Coes ey ee 


was born in Hentorcehines” fer 
Ve stininster. “school, which é adjc joiner to the pa jament 
e very ‘time, ‘when | the gun powde t plot was, ies a e taker cnet 
and must have ‘perished, if the ‘scheme 1 had been. Deda. ATi i 
leaving ‘Westminster, he was admitted a student of ‘ Trinity Rita re, 
Cambri e, and in proper time was honored with | the. de tee 
bachelor of divinity. He was soon chosen professor of Heb re : 
But the vice chancellor, Dr. Williams, wishing to ‘bestow this office 


Ae a kinsman, Mr. Chauncy was chosen professor of be “He a 


Went. from, the university an eminent preacher of the gospel 
aaa seitled. i in the ministry at Marstow, but afterwards be- 
me vicar of ‘Ware j in the beginning of 1627, in which place his” 
ess in’ the. conversion and edification of souls was remarkably 


a ‘He had_at this time serious abjections to the discipline ar 


0 some ‘of ithe articles of the established church, and in. about 8 | 
a he. be; an to suffer for’ his nonconformity to ) the | inventi Ons 

an in ‘the. worship of, God. * In 1629 he was chi ged bia asser' ser ih ue | 
in a sermon, that” idolatry | was admitted. ‘into “the chip ‘a 
preaching ofthe § ‘gospel, would he suppressed, and. that m i uc én athe 
asin, popery, minianism, and heresy had. crept i into t the ct c) ech 
ety after dein; aera in the high commission court, his sau 


ras teferred fi Dia Wiilli jam n Laud, the ‘bishop : of ‘London, , his ot ores in 


Sat ywhot required tin. “He as 
in brow rht before, the 's ais ¢ court in 1635, when Laud was arch- 
Bishop « of | Canterbury. iv The ¢ aries, of which he Was T now ad 


hui urch ¢ agan | Innovation and,a share, to men $< conscience: 
sxonounced guilty, of contempt | of ecclesiastical, ‘government and of 


Mae cate and’ was UPS from, his siging Neate e. ae 


: ae a date peri Pat Promising. never | to Fe 
o f My OU "tes 
ary ‘or. any other laudable ‘Tite or, Lae ,preser t 
% pee ore patanes rea He. was eileen pay Tipe eee 
Fe rhaete Cask “an xl ft agra te hi te eC ae of t 
‘or der 6 court. | is f ortitude fa iled, spain t seca 


ane ee contrary, to his consience e,m, ato 

of F “ebruary,, ‘or his bot yes hé ev bia 
an himself. He a8, ‘repented is su mission, ; aud 
cameé to ‘New England made, coker retractation, Ww whic was al 
Sands at in ‘London, ny e eRe eface « of f his last wi hate! 
‘ular! ly Taments, “as, ‘still, fo bel im,. 
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ES, him, his his SoU com - 


‘ances, with and conformity. unto vile baa n inventions, y 3 role 
is ‘ ii 
Super ‘stition, and | ‘patcheries, stit tched into the service :of the Lor 
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which | the English mass book, the book of common prayer, and the 
PavGeon of priests, &e. are fully fraught withal. ea » | proceeds 
to charge his posterity 1 with the greatest warmth of zeal and solem- 
nity of language, as they would a answer for their conduct at the tri 
bunal of Jesus Christ, “ not to conform, as he had done, to rites and 
ceremonies in religious worship of man’ s devising and not. oi God? ’s 
appointment.” 

Being silenced for refusing to read the book of sports, he deter- 
mined to seek the peaceable enjoyment of the rights. of conscience 
in New England. He accordingly came to this country, and arriv- 
ed at Plymouth a few days before the great earthquake, which was 
felt June 1, 1638. He continued in this town about three years, 
assisting cae reverend Mr. Reyner in his public labors; but being 

ited to take the pastoral charge of the church at Scituate, he was. 
a ordained, and continued in that place about twelve years, faith- 

uily performing the duties of the sacred office. The ecclesiastic- 
“state of England had now assumed a new appearance, and as. his 
iv cota at Scituate was SO disproportionate to the necessitie! 
i) of his family, that. he was: sometimes unable to. ‘procure. bread, h 
resolved to apcert the PME which he received from: his epee 


Sos 


apinion, that the Fut of takin and: a sei be ef: in : 


his pecu iar icadinenta oe had’ no ~ a motes in Vlei 10. it “ir 
Sw ‘ish hes. ‘He \ was inducted into. the office of, ‘president 2 prem 
: 7, 1654, ‘and. continued in this station lt “his death February 19, 
2 i in, ‘the eighty second year of! his’ age. “He left behind him : six 
baie ‘ s, all of whom | ‘were Bd pymid at Harvard De te pr “i 


eae the arnt bia a 


ae eh was well. verse 
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nee of the 7 ‘mind. ith ¢ 
Gh c rey vutation, and, some of he most em niin men i 4 pig ul > 
c es, ‘Mather, Willard, =e ‘ane ii Se. pe 

he under his | care. _ To those’ welded eh es- 
e ministry, he addressed ‘thesé words 4" when © ‘ 
aaa in the Lord Jesus Chris ist" and hhis vig ais 


will be fit fit t to teach others. . “When } xe atten pes “pray Si 
A he ¢o ee hall! in i in the’ morning), he ‘usually’ seis lides a chapt er 
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of the old testament, which Met iry r rae A Icbtew. by" 
ero A *testame 





— pupils, and in’ the evening’ a testar 
read won the Greek. On’ the momitigs ta ait Lotsa ay fi 
ae fa exbosiaony: “he preached a sermon about’ th e quarters of 


“hour inJength: ‘Once a fortn ight'in the’ reat Tabor 
“enjoyed by the congregation’ of Cambridge... As a preacher’ 

‘was animated and learned, yet remarkably plain, being: anal 
the importance of accommodating himself to the fee 
of all his hearers. In a letter to a brother in the ministr 
advised’ hifi not~to ‘use any “dak, ‘Latin words, or any. deriy- 
ed'ftom "Latin, ‘lest he should ‘not be understood, and enjoin 

it’ ‘upon: him’ ‘to’ be much in prayer to God, as the stirest © way | 
‘to Success in his labors. © ‘The'subjects, which ‘hé thought import- 
‘ant to’ be ‘preached, ‘are the’ misery of the natural state’ of ma 

the necessity of union with Christ, and the fruits of justifying fat . 
“in love'and food works. “He. believed, ‘that Jesus’ Christ, he ere 
ing the full putiishment dué'to the siiis of the elect, made: sai 

‘tion to‘divine justice, and that. faith justifies by receiving the rig right- i 
‘eousness of the Savior, which is’imputed to believers. “He 
exceeditigly solicitous to exclude’ good works from any, sh: 
‘antecedent condition of justification, bac few insisted more u C 
necessity in all the justified. eg x‘: 
_. He was’an’ indefatigable student, making: it his nbeae prs 
‘to rise at four o’clock in the mornin bat his a eed aida 
‘rupt -his intercourse “with heaven, he 

‘houirs ‘in the course of the day’ to ‘secret: srayer. : 
he rose from ed; at eleven clock, at four in the fk te 

nine’ he retiréd from the world to commune With the Fath Fof mer P 
‘ts. \ “He kept ‘a diary; in Which, under the héads of sins ard } 
cies, he recorded his imperfections, andthe blessings, w aah ee 
jay asta to him.’ His'témper was passionate, ‘but “he red 

6 subdtie it, and stich was his’ Conscientiousness and | self inspect 

Seat hed his better resoltitions ‘were overcomie ‘by ‘the: watmt 
his feelin gs he would immediately retire to humble fateh 
“God and to seek: ‘his mércy. He® kept’ many days of ie] 
















“prayer, sothetimes ‘alone; and sometimes’ with hig nt 
“of chis’ pions’ ‘neighbors.’ Such’ was “his attention té tho 
Feligious: 4nstruction’ was" more> peculiarly ‘his’ duty; 't t, 
grorning and evening; after oo ad $y vatatte aped she ae 
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pembeene ‘of the’ pk ha he pene te. Sloepdgs 
him;'as he was ‘going to to > preach on a ‘winter’s” day; phar te. 

“certainly die inthe pulpit; but he pressed tore tigorot oad , 
the 'snow drift, replying, « how glad shotild I be I should prov 


ie 
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hs » Hew vas, itr account of the. iis tule ons “age. to'ad- 


» 
5 ~s 


to hi Roads arewel, oration, on the d lay. of commencement 
aan 1 his ‘which 1 1e, sent, for. ay children and. blessed | them. He 
fo r waited or his SPREE EE no When he was. Fy ebay on the | bed 
oof eath, ¢ and. the. flame: of life was. almost extinct, he was Gesired, by 
steered Mr. fakes to. give a sign of his hope. and assurance 
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of Saye glory. The speechless, old. man ‘accordingly lifted up. his 
ands. tow: W. heaven, apd! his spirit soon se Oita and rae 









He) poblished a . sermon on “Amos i ii, tts preached in the. ieee 
A the d ay, after the commencement. in 165 5,,entitled, :God’s:mer- 
y O hewes his. people i in giving’ them.a faithful mainistry, and schogls 
of, eae ior the. Continuance thereof In this SEDO: he ase 







s. occasion. at ‘the same time to eee the pi na neg- 
ae the ‘people. with regard to the suitable, maintenance of. min- 
Ey He. published also the election sermon, 1656 6. and_a, vol- 

OF twenty, six, sermons on . justification, 1659; 4to.. President 
hau a s manuscripts fell into the hands of the widow of, his son, 
rend Mr. Chauncy. of Hatfield, and she afterwards marry- 
( lorthampton deacon, who subsisted principally. by making 
eae ng Be ees learned and pious, Pyar were not. a red 
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CO. lege : at twelve years c of ¢ age, he net his fir st ee in. 1721. 
le was, ordained pastor. of the. first church in Boston, as colleague 
Wi ‘the, Pichia Mr. Foxcroft,, October. 255, 1727, _ AAater, enjoy- 
ang er a few years, the assistance ofthe reverend. Dr. Clarke, he 
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i ie men,.. taggers results of, ie i inquiries in some ins me did 
orresp nd) with h, the: opinions, embraced i 
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Sgor,land sometimes a8 exciting, little agitation ;, hae HE evine- 
} 3 icf 


‘most 
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© ghiehthavé had “ a fellow 


Stfighedin 1767-rémuyks upon: a;sermon of, h ; in 
“H%vhich’ pamphlet he expresses (his fears, that the app: of 
eUbishops for “Ambericay ds awas,projectedj would, be, follow, te 
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they would hazard every thing dear to them, their estates, their very 
lives, rather ‘than suffer their necks to be “put under that yoke. of 
Bondage, which was so sadly ‘galling to their fathers, and occasioned 
their ‘retreat ‘into this distant land, that they might enjoy ‘the free- 
iom ‘of men‘and‘ christians.” A controversy on the subject swith 
the reverend Dr.‘Chandler succeeded, and in his reply-to him:he,ob- 
serves,“ it'is with me past'all doubt, ‘that'the religion of) Jesus, will 
1eVer be restored to its primitive purity, simplicity, and; glory; until 
feligious establishments are so brought down as to:beno more.” In 
4771 he published his complete view of episcopacy.from the fath- 
ti's,'a Work, Which does Kim great hanory and which it» the. opinion 

‘of many ‘has settled the controversy/¢ 000 s/f telonn ody i oy wigidg 
* "He was’ an horiest patriot, and at the*comraencertientiof the revo- 
i ed entered warmly into’those measures;which were consid- 
erell'as necéssary to vindicate our rights,'and which were founded in 
; ans and dictated by wisdom. During’ the war he was a:most in- 





r ear him, to'be almost wholly-engaged in devotional excercises.: » 
. Dr.’ Chauncy’s publications are numerous. The following: is a 


e 







‘of them. ” ‘Funeral sermoiis on Mrs. Sarah: Byfield, Mrs. Bliza- 
jeth Price, the honorable ‘Nathaniel ‘Byfield, deacom Jonathan Wal- 

1 kaye ieee Mr. Cornelius Thayer, Mrss Anna ‘Fox 
_ croft, Mr. Edward Gray, the reverend Dr. Mayhew, the reverend 
“Mr. oxcroft, and the reverend Dr. Sewall; «sermons:at the erdi- 
~Snaitio Y Of the reverend Messrs. Thomas Frink, Joseph Bowman, 
é Pent Bowen, and Simeon Howard ;. a sermon before the artillery 
“com ~~ ‘on religious compulsion ; on the new creature 5.,on,, aa 
“unbridled tongue’; ‘on the gifts of the Spirit to ministers; 1742); on 
‘the outpouring of the Holy Ghost ; against enthusiasm, 1742); 
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le epee bene 1p tw ewwLagland,; & 
7 n sermons 17444 jathankegiving, sc Serma@hk one 
, Breton L745 op -adetter tothe: reveren Georg 
Whitefield. asecond detter;to,the same, ps eet ae, 
ign da fayor,of she pretender 1746;5) election sermon, 1747:5.89enn: 
_ HON for encouraging industry ; > ON murder, 175A 3? ‘one the,earths;; 
quake; 1755 5.anaccountof the, Ohio defeat, 17555)a particular narra- 
tive.of the defeatofthe Frencharmy at lake Georges 1755 ;asermon 
on_the earthquakes im Spain, &c. 1756 ; the-epinioniof one,iwho hiaso 
perused Ciark’s summer, .morning’s,\\conversation 5):a Dudleian\, 
lecture, on.,the; validity, of, presbyterian; ordination; )17623 twelve 
sermons, on seagonable,and important,subjests, particularly referring); — 
to, the. Sand jan, doctrines, 8¥9.,17,65-3 a thanksgiving, sermon; — 
on th¢ repeal.of the.stamp, act, 1766 ;,,0n,wustin God the duty ofa: 
Peable, Aico onal, things, ip, common, 5,,en| the, aceursed thing: 5 
an, account. of the, French prophets.in aletter,,to.a friend; semarks!. 
on the: bishop of Landaff’s sermon, 1767); answer to,Dry Chand, 
ler’s APREBL 1768.5 -Teply,toDzs Chandler’s appeal defended, 17703. 
acomplete yiew of episcopacy, from the fathers, 8y9, 177115 five, 
SSER ARF ORs He OH 's.suppel, 1772.3-a-just representation of the, — 
rings,and bardships,of the town,of Boston,1774, inslanean ee 
hid from ages, ox, the. salvation. of all:men, 8y0,:1784.5.this has beer 
apsiiciss ed. by; the reverend . Dr, Edwards, ;; the; /beneyolence.,of the: | 
Deity considered, 80,1785 3,.fiye dissertations.o gd adap 84 08 
consequences, 8y0,,1785,; a.sermon,on. the, return, of his society, 
their house. of worship, .after, it, hady undergone, repaitsnClarkete.: 
Sunergh sermon. 3, Hardic’s biog.dicts Miller's retrospect, di. 3685 le 
» SHECKLEY (Samunp), minister in Boston, .was gra : 
rdcollege in.1715,, le, was, ordained the: first pie mea {3 
the n lees south church in summer street November 22,1719) and), 
died December 1, 1769, in.the seventy fourth year,of his,age, and 
the fifty first of. “bis. inistry,,.. His, colleague, the.reverend Mr. 
Bowen, who was. fetleuin 1766, survived him. ; but, was dismissed 
in 1772. In the following year, the. reverend, ‘Mr.,,Howe; was or- 
dained his succesgor,.,. ley’s..son,;, spievsrtag Samuel 
Checkley, junior, was inert the old, nor th. oltuxet rom 1747 
to 1768, eit tertr non vodt comme bise 791 pobud W spd 
Mr. Checkley in his , preaching, was, plain and, evangelical: +The ;, 
great subject of his yepae “was Jesus.Christ, as adivineyperson, 
and as the end of the la het for rig 


















hteousness to.all, that. believe. He 
_ frequently dwelt upon L of man, the the necessity. the. influenc- i 
. -es of the Spirit of God on een sand richness: of divine; grace, — 
the weed tt Saye hi eatin cbf and Saithiaty the 
gift of God. “He gi ine insist upon, the;.impo 
me christian vir Hee: en i ext ited ed in, his own ios, Bites 
bh untenancing ‘al parade i in reli gion, rie shim. pleasure: to, 
: courage the humble and difident. : did not b cousidleg it pf, it | 
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tlevithportance,'what’prineiples were embraced; he was tenacious of 
his‘sentiments»* Duringhis last sickness he enjoyed the supports: 
of religion, and anticipated the: blessedness of dwelling with ‘his 
Savior; and ‘with his’pious friends, who had been’ called before him 
into eternity, | Renouncing: ee one righteousness, he ahvekate he A 
in the merits of Christ. 00 6 (AAU A BBR HO, . 
_ He published a sermon on’ Hea deethaet king’ Geotge ii 17 Pah da 
on the'déath of the reverend William Waldron, 1727 ; on the death~- 
of Mrs. Lydia Hutchinson, 1748 ; the-election aad tig we Ss 
Bowen's funeral sermon 3 Collect: Wisi: 0c. ii) 267. au 
CHEEVER (Ezexr=1), an eminent imstructér} was: bbrs'é in” ib! 
don January 25, 1615; arid-came to this country in Jute 1637" for“ 
the sake of the:peateable enjoyment of christian‘ worship in its pu- 
rity» He was first employed?as a schoolmaster’at'New Haven’ for” 
twelve‘years } then at Ipswich,’ Massachusetts, eleven years’; ‘and: 
afterwards at Charlestown nine years’ | He removed to Boston Jan- 
vary 6, 1671, where’ le continued his labors during the remainder of~ 
his life. |He died Augitst 21, 1708, in'the ninety fourth year of his 
age. Most of the principal gentlemen in Boston at that time had’ 
been his pupils, and took pleasure in acknowledging’ thet! ‘obliga-~ 
tions and. honoring their old master.’ He was not only an excellent” 
teacher, but a pious christian. Tie constantly pityed: with his pus 
pils every day, and catechised them every,week. » He also took fre+” 
quent ‘occasions to address them “upon religious subjects!’ Be>~ 
ing’ well acquainted with divinity, he was an able defender of the 
faith and order of the’Sospel. | In his old age ‘his intellectual’ ‘pows | 
ers were very little’ oe ota The following: extracts, From, an. ele 
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determin which he was s held, an Thay serve also as a ‘specimen 
ofthe poetryofthe'ages © <9 ae Ft 
ay A mighty pie! af well suatiibtedt youth © fn OO entre 
a oe »'Tell what’ they owe to him, and tell with truth. 9 > 
Xs ees. ‘All the eight parts of speech, he taught tothem, Fie ain 
“IQ ei 2c They now employ to trumpet’ his esteem — — ’ 
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ery Magister pleas’d them well because ’twas le ; HDR nwa 
‘0. ‘They say, that bonus did’ with it’ agree. SAN uy (oleae | 

Wl . . While they said amo, they the hintimprove 0 re os 

¥ ont Him for to-make the’ object» “of their’ heya. cy oi rn Mi 

~ oe! No concord 80° ‘violate’ they knew,’ ubeid to 3 ica was 
» ©). Neto pay honors to their mastér due!!!) © vy Mo upe ee Daves 
, Sonor ‘With interjection they break off at last; "<1 we wh Ms if a ipo 
G28 3 Bey’ ah is all they usé, wo, 2 ‘and’alas’}?"" Dt sinngé ada tobe 


He i an essay ‘on the millenhitith, and & a a ei 28 ene oi ag 
| Jost 11 
hey Th che 
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resent: day 7 2 Mather’s s fun. serm. an 
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name worthy of honorable femembrance. He lived to. sce aston 
ishing clrmges in the district, which was almost a wilderness, w 

he first removed to it. Instead of his little band of ne he 
‘could enumterate a hundred thousand persons, whose interests were 
entrusted to his care. He saw them rising superior to oppression 
braving the horrors of a-foreign war, and finally obtaining a rec 

nition of their independence, and an admission into: the United 
States of America. 

Governor Chittenden was conspicuous for his private virtues. In 
times of scarcity and distress, which are not unfr equent in new set- : 
tlements, he displayed a noble liberality of spirit. His granary was 
‘open to all theneedy. He was a professor of religion, a worshipper : 
of God, believing in the Son to the glory of the Father. A num-— 
‘ber of his letters to congress and to general Washington were pub- : 
ished ——Monthly anthology, i. 490-492 ; Williams’ Vi en mgeel, 233 
—277 ; Graham’s descrifitive sketch of V ermont, 135—1 37. 

CHURCH (BENJAMIN), distinguished by his exploits in the In- 
di ian wars of New England, was born at Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1639. He was the first Englishman, who commenced the settle- : 
ment at Sekonit, since called Little Compton. His life, which was fre- 
quently exposed to the greatest dangers, was by divine providence } 
remarkably preserved. In the year 1676, when in pursuit of 
king Philip, he was engaged with the Indians in a swamp. With 
two men by his side, ahs were his guard, he met three of the e C1 
‘my. Each of his men took a prisoner, but the other Indian, “who 
was a stout fellow with his two locks tied up with red and a "great 
rattle snake’s skin hanging from his hair behind, ran intothe : swam’ ; 
Church pursued, and as he approached him presente ed his gun, but 
: missed fire. The Indian being equally unsuccessful in Skis “al 

pt to discharge his gun turned himself to continue his flight ; 

mae his foot was caught in a small grape vine and he fell on his face. 
Church instantly struck him with the muzzle of his gun and dis- 
patched him. Looking about he saw another Indian rushing to-. 
“wards him with inexpressible fury ; but the fire of his guards pre- 
served him from the danger. After the skirmish his party found 
‘they had killed and taken one hundred and seventy three men. at ‘ 
‘nicht they drove their prisoners into Bridgewater pound, where, ; 
ing aplenty of provisions, they passed a merry night. Colonel Church 

ommanded the party, which killed Philip in August 1676. When 
it was known, that the savage monarch was shot, the whole comp : 
ny gave three Joud huzzas. Church ordered him to be beheaded . 
and quartered, and gave one of his hands to the friendly bale wha 
shot him. The government at Plymouth paid thirty s hillings 
head for the enemies killed or taken and Philip’s head went at a 
same price. . 

In 1704 colonel Church ewe! on an expedition icant the eile 
tern shore of New England and did much damage to the French 
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and J n noah wat thel burning of Deerfield, which awakened the 
Dirit oft evan warrior ;.and he took his horse and.rode seventy 
€ eso writ an governor Dudley and offer his service.in. behalf.of 
, Hedied January 17,17 18yin the seyenty eighth. year,of 
Mewes Hi fa RS: aman ofifitegrity and piety. .At the gathering of 
the church at Bristol bythe: reverend Mr. Lee he was.a member.of 
“it, and his:life-was exemplary. The rupture of .a blood vessel.by a 
fall from: his ‘horse was the:cause.of hisdeath....He was. buried 
with. military: honors... He published, a narrative of Philip’s war, 
aaa 1 Church narratives 5 Account: ah Church. annexed. to Ws f 
Hal mes’ arinalsyti,97% 0... 
4a CLAP (Roesr), one af, Ng a Soaalird of Hastie Moses 
' lusetts, was bornin/England. April 6,:1609,. and came to this coun- 
- ary .with.the reverend Mr,. ‘Warham.. and, Mr. Maverick in 1630. 
“TAt'thisttime there were only.acfew, settlers at PlymouthySalem;and 
Charlestown. The place, where Mr. Clap with others, of the:com- 
y.begana plantation; was,Dorchester. Phe. hardships,endured 
Dae were very considerable,.as there was. a great, swant ofthe: nec- 
sessaries. of life; the Indians. however; who brought baskets of corn 
Some afforded gtéat assistance. .'The people! were.glad to. pro- 
_cure.clams, andimuscles, and fish, and often:they. had. nothing. but 
samp, or-hominy. Mr. Clap sustained «several; civil andimilitary 
offices. He was a representative of the town,.and in August 1665 
he was appointed by-thergeneral court the.captain of castle WiAll- 
dam. - «This trust:he discharged with: great,fidelity, and continued 
an. command ill. 1686,.when he resigned.‘ During: his residence at 
the castle:he officiated as chaplain, always. cailing in the soldiers to 
ily prayer. «He. constantly attended, the lectures: in,.Bosten. 
i lashe.was, memank aly, pious, rary) meek and, :bumble,, and.ofya 















hich by commanded . mes pects Hes woniarciie also’. “As pleasant and 
erful) disposition.: In. 1686 he removed from the: -castle; into 
y where he died February. ‘2; 1691, inthe eighty second-year 
if ae eee his. sons are: che neat oh: i a ene “ae 








C September 20, 17 20, ma es nenaatiid seven years: fas Ts 
aeCaptain Clap. wrote: memoirs: of: himself, in which: bi'e gach u 

ketch of the early:history of New England;and leaves some excel: 
lent advice to:his'descendants. .. These memoirs ‘were published in 
anes sik rte severentl Mr. Prince ‘in: 1731,0and they 
_ were repu sbielaedsinn 1807, with’ an appendix. by Mr. James! Blake, 
yanior.—Clap’s memoirs ; Collect. hist. ‘soc. 1X. AAI SOV) oS Keg 
f “CLAP. *Norwair); minister of Newport, RhodeIslandy--was 
the: son of Nathaniel Clap. of. Dorchester, Massachusetts and was 
born'in January 1668. He-was graduated at Haryardicollegein 
1690. In 1695 he began to preach at Newport, and he continued 
25 
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his labors.under many discouragements tilla church was formed, of 
which he was ordained pastor November,3, 1720. Here he passed the 
remainder of his days, and was preacher in this place near ofifty 
‘years.. In the year.1740,,when Mr. Whitefield arrived at Ni 
‘trom Charleston, he called upon Mr. Clap, and he speaks of ° him as 
‘the most venerable man he ever‘saw inchis life.“ He looked like 
good old puritan,” says Mr. Whitefield, “and gave mean idea of 
what stamp those men were, who first settled New England. | His 
countenance was very heavenly, and he prayed most affectionately 
for a blessing on my coming to Rhode Island. I could not but 
think, that I was sitting with one of the patriarchs. He is full of 
days,.a bachelor, and has been a minister of a congregation in 
-Rhode Island upwards of forty years.” Mr. Clap died October 30, 
0745, in the seventy eighth year of his age. His colleague, the 
reverend Jonathan Helyer, who was ordained June Rs 17 ak died 
a wierd months before him, May 27, 1745... (se42 
-Mr. Clap was eminent for sanctity, piety, and. an ardent. desire 
to: promote true godliness in others.. The powers of his mind and 
his learning were above the common level, but he made no attempt 
10 display himself.and attract attention. Though he had some 
singularities ; yet his zeal to promote the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and the interests of his gospel cast a lustre over all. his 
character. He was zealously attached to what he considered the true 
doctrines of grace, and. to the forms of worship, which he believ- 
ed to be of divine institution ; but his charity embraced good men 
of all denominations. He had little value for merely speculative, . 
local, nominal christianity, and.a form of godliness without the 
power: . He insisted chiefly upon that faith, by ‘which we are jus- 
tified and have peace with God through our Lord Jesus, and’ that 
repentance toward Godand new obedience, which are the, necessar 
ry effect and evidence of our regeneration, and the proper exercise 
ofchristianity.: In his preaching he dwelt much upon the evil of sin 
and the worth of the soul, the influence of the divine Spirit in restoring 
usto the image of God,and the necessity of constant piety and devotion. 
He addressed his brethren with the affectionate earnestness, which a 
regard to their welfare and a full conviction of the great truths of the 
gospel could not but inspire. | 
He abounded in acts of charity and peupe gence. being the jathan 
and, guardian of the. poor and: necessitous, and giving | away all his — 
living. He scattered many little books of piety and virtue, and put 
himself.to, very considerable’ expense, that he might in this. way 
awaken the careless, instruct the ignorant, encourage the servants 
ot Christ, and save the sinner from death. He was remarkable for 
his;care with regard to the education of children, and his concern — 
for the instruction of servants... He knew by experience the advan- 
tages of a pious education, and fully aware of the consequences, 
suffering the youthful. mind tobe undirected to what is good, he 
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gave much of his attention to the lambs of his flock. His benevo- 
lent labors also extended to the humble and numerous class of 
servants and slaves, to whom he endeavored with unwearied care to 
impart the knowledge of the gospel. Thus evincing the reality of 
his religion by the purity and benevolence of his life, he was: an 
honor to the cause of the Redeemer, in which he was engaged. 
He departed this life in peace, without those raptures, which some 
express, but with perfect resignation to the will of God, and with 
humble confidence in Jesus Christ, who was the sum of his doc- 
trine and the end of his conversation. He published a sermon on 
the Lord’s voice crying to the people in some extraordinary dispen= 
sations, 1715.—Callender’s funeral sermon ; Collections hist, society, 
ix. 182,183 ; Backus’ abridgment, 157, 158 ; Whitefield’s journal of 
4740, 39-—45. ) ) | . 
, CLAP (Tuomas), president of Yale college, was born at Scitu- 
ate, Massachusetts, June 26, 1703, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1722. The early impressions, made upon his mind by 
divine grace, inclined him to the study of divinity. He was settled 
in the ministry at Windham in Connecticut August 3, 1726, 
From this place he was removed in 1739 to the presidentship of 
Yale college, as successor of the reverend Elisha Williams. » This 
office he resigned September 10, 1766, and he died January 7, 1767, 
in the sixty fourth year of his age. He. was succeeded by the rev- 
erend Dr, Daggett. | | He 
Mr. Clap was one of the most profound and accurate scholars, of 
which Connecticut can boast. He possessed strong powers of mind, 
a clear perception, and solid judgment. Though not very emi- 
nent for classical learning, he had a competent knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. - In the higher branches of mathematics, in 
astronomy, and in the various departments of natural philosophy 
he had probably no equal in America, excepting professor Win- 
throp of Cambridge. He appears to have been extensively and 
profoundly acquainted with history, theelogy, moral philosophy, the 
canon and civil law, and with most of the objects of study in his time. 
The labors of his office left a most contemplative mind only a few 
hours for reading ; but he employed what time he could devote to 
study in a most advantageous method. | He always pursued his re- 
searches systematically, with an arrangement, which had respect 
tosome whole. A large library before him he treated as a collec- 
tion of reports, books delivering the knowledge and reasonings of 
the learned world on all subjects of literature. He seldomvreadia 
volume through in course. Having previously settled in his:mind 
the particular subjects to be examined, he had recourse directly to 
the book, or the parts of a book, which would give him the desired 
information, generally passing by what did not relate to ‘the object 
of his inquiry, however attracting and interesting.’ He thus amass- 
ed and digested a valuable treasure of erudition, having prosecuted 
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almost all the principal subjects in’ the ‘whole’ circle of, literature. 


He was indefatigable in labors both secular’ and scientifi¢ ‘for. the’ | 


institution, over which he presided. He was the means of building 

a college edifice and chapel; and he gave frequent pues disserta>" 

tions in the various departments of learning.) 9 otyilot etl 
As a preacher he was solid, grave, and ‘powerful ; ‘not $0 TAYE! 

delighting by a florid manner, as impressing ‘by the weight’ of his: 

matter. His religious sentiments accorded with the’ Calvinisti of 


the Westminster assembly. He had thoroughly studied thé’scrip> 


tures, and had read the most eminent divines of the’ last two” hun= 
dred years. Though in his person he was not tall; He! ‘yet’appeared’ 
rather bulky. His aspect was light, placid, and contemplative; arid 
he was a calm and judicious man, who had the entire comm ; 
his passions. Intent on being useful, he was economical-and fved 
- by rule, and was.a rare pattern of industry. He had no fondness for 
parade. As he was exemplary for piety in life, so he was resigned 
and peaceful at the hour of death. When some one in his last ill- 
ness observed to him, that he was: dangerously tsick,: he'replied, 
that a person was not ina dangerous ste aot was: pe neve 
ing the end of his toils. 

By some means he acquired a pr ejudies sbvann Mr. ‘Whitefield. 
He was apprehensive, that it was the design of that eloquent: preach- 
er to break down our churches,. and to introduce ministers from 
Scotland and Ireland. He therefore opposed him, though: it is be- 
lieved, that they. did not differ much in their religious sentinients. 
He had a controversy with the reverend Mr. Edwards of North? 
ampton respecting a conversation, which passed between them in 
reference to Mr. Whitefield. He seems to have misapprehended, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Clap constructed the first orrery, or planetari- 
um, made in America, His manuscripts were plundered in the 
expedition against New Haven under general a ryon. “He had 
made collections of materials for a history of Conhéelten® a (OMS 

He published asermon at the ordination of the reverend: Ephraim 


Little, Colchester, September 20, 1732 ; the religious constitution — 


of colleges, 1754 5 a brief history and vindication of the doctrines 


‘received and established in the churches of New England; with’ a_ 


* 


specimen of the new scheme of religion, beginning to prevail,!755 3 _ 


this scheme he collects from the writings of Chubb, Taylor,’ Foster, 
Hutcheson, Campbell, and Ramsay, and in opposing it hé vindi- 


cates the use of creeds, and contends for the doctrines of the divin= 
ity and satisfaction of Christ, original sin, the necessity of” ‘special 
grace in regeneration, and justification by faith. He published also 


a history of Yale college, 1766 ; and conjectures upon the nature 
and motion of meteors, which are above the atmospheres” 1781+ — 
Holmes’ life of Stiles, 263, 393-396 ; and annals, ii. 281° ; Bei 
vetrospect, tt. 360.5 Daggett’s fun, sernom, (O°. Ue poe a 

vt a Me 9 
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» CUARK (PeTER), ninister of Danvers, Massachusetts, was 
graduated at Harvard college in‘1712, and was'ordained pastor of 
tHe first church in Danvers, or as it was then called Salem village, 


; June 7,1717. Here he continued more than kalf'a century. Hedi- 


ed about! the middle of June 1768, in the seventy sixth year of his 
age. He was highly respected as a minister of the gospel, and 
there were’ few, who were ‘more universally venerated. ‘ He was 
very. plain and faithful in his admonitions, and he applied himself 
diligently to ‘sacred studies. Possessing an inquisitive genius, he 
vead/all the modern books of any note, which came in iis way. By” 
conversing hitch with some of the best and most celebrated, he had 
formed a style somewhat superior to that of most of his contempo- 


varies.’ He'was warmly ‘attached ‘to the sentiments, generally em- 


braced iti the New England churches.’ | 
“He published a sermon at the ordination of the reverend William 
Jennison; Salem,” 1728; the necessity and efficacy of the grace of 
God in the conversion ofthe’sinner, 1734 ; artillery election ser- 
mon; 1736-; eléction sermon, 1739 ; a fast sermon, occasioned ‘by 
the war; February 26, 1741; asermon before the annual convention 
of ministers, 17455 a defence of the divine right of infant baptism, 
Bv0, 1752'; ‘spiritual fortitude recommended to young men, 1757; 
the scripture doctrine of original sin stated and defended ina sutii~ 
mer morning’s conversation between a minister and a néighbor, rec- 
ommended by scveral ministers of Boston, 1758 ; ‘4 defence. of the 
principles of the summer morning’s conversation, 1760 ; a Dudlei- 
anléecture, 1763.—.Barnard’s funeral sermon. 
€©LARK (Jonas), minister of Lexington, Massachusetts, was 
born’at Newton December 25,1730, was graduated at Harvard col- 
lege‘in 1752, and ordained as successor of the rever ‘end Mr. | Han- 


* cock Noveinber 5, 1755. Having through the course of half a cen- 


tury” approved himself an able and faithful minister of the gospel, 


he died in much peace November 15, 1805, in the seventy. fifth 
_ year of his age. He was wholly devoted to the duties of his sacred. 


~~ 


calling. His public discourses consisted not of learned discussions 
on speculative or metaphysical subjects, nor yet of dry lectures on 
éathen morality ; but of the most interesting truths of the gospel, 


delivered with uncommon energy and zeal. In the times preced- 
‘ ing the American revolution he was not behind any of his brethren 
_in giving his influence on the side of his country in opposition to 


its oppressors. It was but a few rods from his own door, that the 


first blood was shed in the late war. On the morning of April 19, 
1775, he saw his parishioners most wantonly, murdered. During 
the simigg le, which then commenced, the anniversary of this outrage 
Pade observed by him and his people. _ 

i tep lished a sermon and narrative on Lexington battle ; ; and the 

election : sermon, 1781 —Colinbian centinet, December 21, 1805 ; 

Panofilist, i, 324, 325, 
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CLARKE (Jouy;) one of the first founders of Rhode fsland, 
was.a physician in London before he came to this country. Soon. 
after the first settlement of Massachusetts, he was: driven from 
that colony witha number of others ; and on the seyenth of March 
1638 they formed themselves into a body politic and purchased 


Aquetneck, or Rhode Island, of the Indian sachems. Mr. Clarke 
was soon employed.as a preacher, and in 1644 he formed a church. 


at Newport and became its pastor. This was the second baptist 
church, which was established in America. In 1649 we find him. 
an assistant and treasurer of Rhode Island colony. In. 1651 he 
went to visit one of his brethren at Lynn, near Boston, and he. 
preached on Sunday, July 20 ; but before he had completed the 


services of the forenoon was seized. with his friends by an officer. 


of the government. In the afternoon he was compelled to attend 
the parish meeting, at the close. of which he spoke a few words. 

On the thirty first he was tried before the court of assistants and fined 
twenty pounds, in case of failure in the payment of which sum he 
was tobe whipped. In passing the sentence judge Endicot ob- 


served, ‘ you secretly insinuate thing sinto those, who are weak, 


which you cannot maintain before our ministers ; you may try and 
dispute with them.” Mr. Clarke accordingly wrote from:the pris- 
on, proposing a dispute upon the principles, which he professed. 
He represented his principles to be, that Jesus Christ had the sole 
right of prescribing any laws respecting the worship of God, 
which it was necessary to obey ; that baptism, or dipping in watery 
was an ordinance to be administered only to those, who gave some 
evidence of repentance towards God and faith in Jesus Christ ; 
that such visible believers only constituted the church ; that each of 
them had aright to speak in the congregation according as the Lord 
had given him talents, either to make inquiries for his own instruc- 
tion, or to prophesy for the edification of others, and that at all times 


and in all places they ought to reprove folly and open their lips to’ 


justify wisdom ; and that no servant of Jesus Christ had any author- 
ity to restrain any fellow servant in his worship, where injury was 
not offered to others. No dispute however took place, and Mr. 


Clarke, after paying his fine, was soon released from prison, and 


directed to leave the colony. His companion, Mr. Obadiah Holmes, 


shared a severer fate ; for on declining to pay his fine of thirty 


pounds, which his friends offered to do for him, he was publicly 
whipped in Boston. 
In 1651 Mr. Clarke was sent to England with Mr. Williams. to 


promote the interests of Rhode Island, and particularly to procure a_ 


revocation of Mr, Coddington’s commission as governor. Soon af- 


ter his arrival he published a book, giving an account of the perse- 


cudons in New England. In October 1652 the commission of Mr. 
Coddington was annulled.. After the return of Mr. Williams, Mr. 


pe 


a 


Clarke was left behind, and continued in England as agent forthe © 
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-eolony till he obtained the second charter July’8, 1663, to procure 

“which he mortgaged his estate in Newport. He returned in 1664, 
and continued the pastor of his church till hisdeath. It was anum- 
‘ber of years before he obtained from the assembly a repayment of 
‘his expenses during his absence, though a considerable reward was 
-voted him. The quakers about this time occasioned much trouble 
in New England, and Mr. Clarke and his church were obliged in 
‘October 1673 to exclude five persons from their communion for as- 
serting, ‘¢ that the man Christ Jesus was not now in heaven, nor on 
‘earth, nor any where else ; but that his body was entirely lost.” Mr. 
‘Clarke died at Newport Apr il 20, 1676, aged about fifty six years. 

His life was so pure, that he was never accused of any vice, which 
has left a blot onhis memory. His sentiments respecting religious 
‘toleration did not indeed accord with the sentiments of the age, in 
which he'lived, and exposed him to some trouble ; but at the pres- 
ent time they are almost universally embraced. His exertions to 
‘promote the civil prosperity of Rhode Island must endear his name 
to those, who are now enjoying the fruits of his labors. He possess- 
‘es the singular honor of contributing much towards establishing the 
first government upon the earth, since the rise of antichrist, which 
gaye equal liberty, civil and religious, to all men living under it. He 
-died resigning his soul to his merciful Redeemer, through faith in 
whose name he enjoyed the joyful jinn of a resurrection to eternal 
lite. 

He left behind him a writing, which sepressed his Weligons opin- 
ions. He believed, that all things, with their causes, effects, cir- 
cumstances, and manner of bemg, are decreed by God; that this 
decree is the determination from eternity of what shall come to 
- passin time; that it is most wise, just, necessary, and unchangeable, 
the cause of all good, but not of any sin ; that election is the decree 
of God, choosing, of his free love, grace, and mercy, some men to 
. faith, holiness, and eternal life ; that sin is the effect of man’s free 
will, and condemnation an effect of justice, inflicted upon man for 
sin and disobedience. ~ It was not in these opinions, but in his sen- 
timents respecting baptism, that he differed from the ministers of 
pveisschusatts, 

In his last will: he left his farm in Newport to charitable puipot 
‘es; the income of it to be given to the poor and to be employed 
for the support of learning and religion. It has produced about two 
hundred dollars a year, and has thus been promoting the public i in- 
_ terests ever since his death. 

The title of the book, which he published in London in 1652; is, 
iil news from New England, ora narrative of New England’s perse- 
cution ; wherein it is declared; that while Old England is becoming 
New, New England is becoming Old; also four proposals to parlia- 
ment, and four conclusions, touching the faith and order of the gos- 
pel of Christ: out of his last will and testament, 4to, pp. 76. This 
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ork was ‘answered by the reverend ‘Thomas Cobbet of Lynttes 
pare church hist. of N. Enslants 3 ul, a9 es. PRB G3 Packusl obridg- 
Bens 84,86; 109—L16.. 1) fmiseeciliiebeers 
, CLARKE ( Ricnarp), an. elegant Ne tae came to. this 
menses, from, England before the middle of the last copia +> able 
yas for some time, rector.of St. Philip’s;.church in Charleston, 
South Carolina. He returned to. England. about the year 17585 and 
in 1768. was, curate, of Cheshunt in. Hertfordshire... He published 
several. pieces, on the prophecies; and: on, universal redemption. 
The following are the, titles of some of them. .An sessayon. the 
number 7, wherein the duration. of the church of Rome.and.of the 
Mahometan imposture, the time of the conversion of the Jews; and 
the year of the world for the millennium, and for the first resurre¢- 
Pit are attempted to be settled,:1759 ; a warning to the world, or 
the prophetical numbers of Daniel and John: calculated ;.a second 
awarning to the. world,.1762 5 glad tidings to the Jews pil gentiles, 
. 1763; the gospel of the. daily service of the law preached;.to the — 
Jew and gentile, 1768. He seems to have been tinctured with the 
tmystical doctrines of William Law: and Jacob. Bebmen; goralditier’ “6 
retrospect, ti. 365.0 1. « ve 
CLARKE(S OHN,D. D. Duraiui steps in Restonanen it at rpms 
New Hampshire, April 13, 1753. He was graduated at Harvard:col- 
Jege in 1774,and whilea member of the university was distinguished 
by his improvements in literature and science, by a strict obedience 
to the Jaws, and by irreproachable morals., ,After he received his first 
degree, he engaged in the:instruction of youth,;, but .in his leisure 
hours he pursued with, assiduity his theological studies., In.the 
office.of preceptor he was gentle and persuasive, beloved by: his 
pupils, and esteemed by their friends. _He was ordained. pastor of 
the first church in Boston,.as- colleague » with the reverend, Drs » 
Ghauncy, July-8, 1788. With him heoliyed. in the: most intimate 
and respectful friendship about nine, years, ;and, afterwards Jabored 
alone in the service of the church until the Lord’s.day April)l,1798, _ 
when, as he was addressing his hearers, he was seized -by an’ apo — 
plexy and fell down in his pulpit. He expired the next morningy — 
April second, I in the forty third year of his age,: and the. twentieth 
of his ministry... He was succeeded by tie meivetendl William Em- — 
erson, the present pastor of the church. - 40 ¢ecal- eh: 2298 
Dr. Clarke was ofa mild and cheerful vi oa easy and politein’ — 
his manners,/and endeared to all:hisacquaintance., Though fond of 
literary, and philosophical researches, he yet considered theology.as: 
the proper science of a minister of the gospel. To this object he 
principally devoted his time and studies; and was earnestly desiroiis’ 
of investigating every branch of it, not merely: to gratify: curiosityy — 
but that he might be able to impart instruction. He was habitual+ 
ly a close student, and it is not improbable, that his close application 
contributed to bring upon him the calamity, which was the occasion 
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of his death. His public discourses bore the marks of penetration, 
judgment, perspicuity, and elegance. In the private offices of 
pastoral friendship he was truly exemplary and engaging. In the 
various relations of life his depor tment was ye with careful- 
ness, fidelity, and affection. 

He published a sermon, preached etary the ‘Wimané society ; 3 
a sermon on the death of the reverend Dr. Cooper ; on the death 
of the reverend Dr. Chauncy ; on the death of Dr. N. W. Apple- 
ton ; an answer to the question, why are you achristian? an excel- 
lent work, which has passed through several editions in this coun- 
try and England ; ; and letters to a student at the university of Cam- 
bridge. Thisisa valuable work to the members of the college. Since 
his death a volume of his sermons in 8vo, and a volume of discourses 
to young persons, 12mo, have been published—Tacher’s funeral 
sermon ; Collect. hist. soc. vi. i-ix ; Hardie’s biog. dict. ; Colum- 
bian centinel, April 7, \798. 
~ CLARKSON (Grerarpvus), a very respectable physictit ‘of 
Philadelphia, died in that city in October 1790, aged fifty three 

ears. 

CLAYTON (Jou), an eminent botanist and physician of Vir- 
ginia, was born at Fulham in the county of Kent in Great ‘Britain. 
He came to Virginia with his father in 1705, and was then most 
probably in his twentieth year. His father was an eminent lawyer, 
‘and was appointed attorney general of Virginia. Young Clayton 
was put into the office of Mr. Peter Beverly, who was clerk or 
prothonotary for Gloucester county, and succeeding him in this’ 
office he filled it fifty one years. He died December 15, 177 3,4 
the eighty eighth year of his age. During the year preceding his 
decease, such was the vigor of his constitution even at this advanc- 
ed period, and such his zeal in botanical researches, that he made a- 

botanical tour through Orange county ; and it is believed, that he 
had visited most of the settled parts of Virginia. His residence 
‘was about twenty miles from the city of Williamsburg. 
~ His character stands very high as a man of integrity, and asa 
good citizen. He was a Strict, though not ostentatious observer of 
the practice of the church of England, and he seemed constantly 
piously disposed. He was heard to say, whilst examining a flower, 
that he could not look into one without seeing the display of infi- 
nite power and contr ivance, and that he thought it impossible for a’ 
botanist to be an atheist. He was a member of some of the most 
learned literary societies of Europe, and corresponded with Gro- 
novius, Linnzus, and others of the ablest botanists of that portion of 
the world. As a practical botanist he was perhaps inferior to no 
hotanist.of his time. His descriptions of plants are in general so 
correct, that it is scarcely possible to remain in doubt concerning 
the precise species, which he describes. This is especially the 
ease in the latter: ‘numbers, which he transmitted to Gronovius : 
| 26 
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for he had then become beatae acquainted with the system of Lin‘ 
Nexus, besides enjoying that increasing facility in accurate descrip- 
tion, of which none but the progressive natur alist can foritiva cor 
rect idea. 
He left behind him two weturhes of raanuscripts, sibay repeals 
for the press, and a hortus siccus of folio size, with marginal notes 
and directions for the engraver in preparing the plates for his pro~ 
posed work. _ This work, which was in the possession of his sony 
when the revolutionary war commenced, was sent to Mr. William’ 
Clayton, clerk of New Kent, as toa place of security from the in= 
vading enemy. It was lodged in the office with the records of the 
county. An incendiary put a torch to the building ; and thus per+ 
ished not only the records of the county, but the labors of Clayton. 
Severa! of his communications, treating of the culture and different 
species of tobacco, were published i in nities 201. 1204, 205, and 206. 
of the philosophical transactions; and in number 454 is an ample ac- 
count of medicinal plants, which he had discovered growing in Virgin- 
ia. Heischiefly known to the learned, especially in Europe; by his flo- — 
ra Virginica, a work published by Gronovius at Leyden in 8vo, 1739-— 
1743, and again in 4to, in 1762. This is frequently referred to by 
Linneus, and by all the succeeding botanists, who have had occa- 
sion to treat of the’ plants of North America. It is to be regretted 
however, that they so frequently refer to the flora as the work of 
Gronovius, though its greatest value is derived from the masterly’ 
descriptions, communicated to the Leyden professor by Mr. Clay= 
ton.—Barton’s med. and phys. journal, ii. 13975 coke haem. 
Amer. edit. ;- Miller, i. 142; it. 368: , En 
“CLEVELAND (Joun), minister of’ Ipswich Massachusetts 
was born in Canterbury, Connecticut, April 22," 1722. He was’ 
ptaduated at Yale college in 1745, and while a member of that in- 
stitution he exhibited that independence and courage in the cause 
of truth, for which he was ever distinguished. He followed the’ 
convicticrs of his own mind, fearless of reproach: “Though* of ‘a 
mild spirit, he was decided in his opinions. After being’a preacher 
about two years, he was ordained at Chebacco’in Ipswich in 1747. 
' Here he continued more than half a century, and during his. ‘minis 
try two separate churches and congregations were formed into one. 
He died April 22, 1799, aged seventy seven ‘years. “He was a 
active and enterprising man. During four years he was’ chaplain 
in the army, and was called to lake Champlain; cape Breton, Cam= 
bridge, and the banks of the Hudson. Asa minister he was laborié 
ous and successful. | At one period, in the space of about'six months? 
one-hundred persons: were added to ‘his church. He zealous 
contended for the faith, once délivered to the saints. Though for’ 
a great part of his‘life he was frequently engaged in religious. con= 
trov-rsy;yet his temper was not.soured. Being unfeignedly va 
while he essai rs held intercourse wets haeenenid ite conset 
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daotieniar days to private isto cod ranitia ‘jae died: at, ast in 
much peace, relying securely upon the merits of his Redeemer. 
He published a narrative of the work of God at Chebacco in 
1763 and 1764 ; an essay to defend some. of the most important 
principles in the protestant reformed system of christianity, . more: 
especially Christ’s sacrifice and atonement, against the injurious 
aspersions cast on the same by the reverend Dr. Mayhew in a 
thanksgiving sermon, 1763; areply to Dr. Mayhew’s letter. of 
‘reproof, 1765 ; a treatise on infant baptism, 1784.—Parish’s funy 
sermon ; dMassa, miss. mag. li. 129-—-133 ; Backus, iii. 241... oe 
. COBB (Exsenezer), remarkable for longevity, was born in 
mouth, Massachusetts, March 22, 1694, and was ten years con- 
temporary with Peregrine White of Marshfield, the first son of 
New. England, who was born on board the Mayflower in cape Ced, 
harbor in November 1620. Mr. Cobb died at Kingston, Decem. 
ber 8, 1801, aged one hundred and seven years, eight months, and. 
six days. He lived in three centuries, and his days were passed in, 
cultivating the earth. His mode of living was simple, never va-: 
rying from the plainness and frugality, which marked, the habits.of 
the husbandman at the beginning of the Jast century. Only twice) 
in his life, and then it was to gratify his brethren on.a jury, did he. 
substitute an enervating cup of tea in place of the invigorating 
ywl of broth, or the nutritive porringer of milk. He never used 
glasses, but for several years could not see to read. He was of a 
moderate stature, stooping in attitude, having an expanded chest, 
and of a fair and florid countenance. He enjoyed lite in -his old 
age, and in his last year declared, that he had the same attachment 
to life.as ever.. He was a professed christian. As he approached, 
the close of his days, he shrewdly replied to some one, who made. 
remark upon his expected dissolution, ‘ itis very rare, that pere 
‘sons of my age die.” . His posterity were not numerous, being: 
nly. a/hundred and eighty five.—-Columbian centinel, Dec. 16s, 1801; 
WY. shectator, Dec.23. at 
~sCOBBET (Tuomas), an permach ee minister and wr riter, was hae 
at, Newbury in England in 1608. He entered the university, of « 
1 and was:for some time.a student there ; but in the time.of, 

¢ plague. he was induced to remove and to become a pupil of the’ 

ted, Dr. Twiss of Newbury, Under his care he pursued his 

cal studies, and,.was afterwards a preacher at a small place: 
Mltetalnshize,. , In consequence of his nonconformity to the es-) 
tablished. church he. experienced a. storm of persecution, which, 
> him to this country: in 1637. He came.in the same vessel» 
|Mr. Davenport. -He was soon chosen asa colleague to his, 
riend, the reverend Mr. Whiting of Linn, ,with whom he la. 
boredim his. benevolent work near twenty years. But, after the: 
removal of. the reverend Mr..Norton of Ipswich to Boston and the. 
death of the reverend Mr. Rogers, he became the pastor of the 
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first’ church “in Ipswich.’ Here he'coutinued in the faithful dis-~ 
‘charge of the duties of the sacred office till his: death in the begin- 
ei of the year 1686, in the seventy eighth year of his age. «0! 
Mr. Cobbet'was remarkable not only for a constant spirit! of © 
vei and’ for the frequency of ‘his addresses to heaven, but: for 
‘a particular faith, or assurance in prayer. During the: wars. with 
the Indians one‘of his sons was taken prisoner by the ‘savages. 
“Yhe-aged parent’ called together a number of shis neighbors, ‘and . 
ythey mingled their prayers for the deliverance of ‘the captives.» He 
owas impressed with the belief, that the Father of mercies: had heard 
bthe*supplications, addressed’to him, and his heart was no more:sad. 
«In a few days his son, who had been redeemed ofa sachem at: Pe- 
©nobscot fora red coat,.actually returned.) 0.9 fy oh op tw 
® »He published a treatise upon the fifth commandment 3: the civil 
®Magistrate’s power in matters of religionomodestiy: debated, &c. 
» with an answer to a pamphlet, called, ill news from New England, - 
by John® Clarke of Rhode. Island, 1653); ’a practical: discourse of - 
“prayer, 8vo, «1654; and an elaborate work in favor of infant’ bap- 
- tism, which is» much commended by Mr. Cotton in his preface'to 
‘Norton’s answer to'the inquiries of pi Reine —Magnalia, iii. 165 
| mel 67.3 Srillivan’s dist. of Maine, 216. SS RwiegH rts: 
CONDINGTON (Writtam), the fatisen of Rhode Island, was 
a native of Lincolnshire; England. He came to this country'as an 
‘assistant, or onevof the: magistrates of Massachusetts, in the»year 
» 1630..'»He was several times rechosen to that office’; but: in: 1 637, 
> when governor Vane; to whose interests he was attached, »was:‘su- 
» perseded by Mr: Winthrop, he also was left out.of the magistracy. 
» The freemen of Boston however the next-day chose himand Mr. 
Vane their. deputies to'the'court.. Mr. Coddington’ expressedirhis 
dissatisfaction.in losing the. office, which he had sustained, » by '\sit- 
“ting with the:deacons at public worship, instead of ‘placing himself. 
as usual inthe magistrates’ seat, and by going to: mount: Wollaston 
on the day of the general fast to hear Mr. Wheelwright. |: When 
the religious: contentions ran high in Massachusetts in 1637,i*he 
defended Mrs.. Hutchinson at’ her trial: in opposition to» govertior- 
-’ Winthrop and the. ministers: he opposed ‘the: proceedings: of sthe 
court against Mr. Wheelwright and others); !and. when he: found 
» that his exertions were unavailing, he relinquished hisadvantageous 
situation as a merchant at Boston, and his large property and ime 
provements in Braintree, and accompanied the emigrants, owho at 
» that time left the colony. He removed to! Rhode Island Ape 
1 1638, and was the: principal instrument: inveffecting. the orig 
o ‘settlement of that place. His name stands first/in the. covenant 
signed by eighteen persons iat: Aquetneck, or Rhode Island,: March . 
7) 1638;-forming themselves intova body politic to be ‘governed by 
the Taws° of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Kingvof kings.:« \It-was 
goon’ found necessary to have something’ more definites, >Mry. 
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- Coddington was appointed judge, and three elders were-joined with © 
-him. These were directed by a-vote of the freemen January 2, 
1639, tobe governed by the general rules of the word of God, 
“when no particular rule was known. But this.plan was changed 
‘March 12, 1640, when a governor, | samniewnr'y governor, and -four 
assistants were appointed. . | gee eT yw EN 
» Mr. Coddington was chosen governor: seven years, successively, 
tamtil the charter was obtained, and the island was incorporated with 
©Providence plantations. In 1647 he assisted in forming the body 
voflaws, which has been: the basis of the government of Rhode 
‘Island ever since:. The next year, May 16}:1648, he was elected 
- governor, but he declined the office.on account of a controversy, in: 
which he was engaged, respecting some lands. In September he 
{made an unsuccessiul attempt to: procure the reception of Rhode 
Asland into the confederacy of the-united colonies. In 1651 he 
, went to England and was commissioned: igevemor of Aquetneck 
| island, separate from the rest of the colony ;’but as the people were 
“Jealous lest his commission: should*affect their laws and liberties, 
he resigned it.: He now retired from public business ; but towards 
ithe close of his life he was prevailed on to accept the chief magis- 
tracy. He was governor in the years.1674 and 1675. He died 
' November 1, 1678, in the seventy eighth’year of his age. | 
.» “He appears to have been prudent:in/ his administration, and ac- 
» tive in promoting’ the welfare ofthe little: commonwealth, which 
he had assisted in founding. | While he lived in Rhode Island, he 
embraced the’sentiments ofthe friends: .He was a-warm advocate 
for liberty of ;conscience.’» A letter, which he wrote in 1674 to the 
» governor of New England, is preserved in Besse’s sufferings of the 
».quakers; ii. 265—~270.— Dedication of» Callender’s. hist. discourse ; 
» Holmes’ annalsy 1. 301,444; Monthly anthology, v. 168, 169 3 
) Backus’ abridgms43, 69 ; Adams o ae. 615 Naren gni on 128; 
99545. Hutchinsonyi. 18 
te) CODMAN (Jouy),. a bigiabor of vil senate of Mass chosatidy 
wdiedin Bostone May’ 17, 1803, inthe forty ninth year of his age.. 
»Hefilled the public stations, in which: he was placed by the confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens;:'with integrity and honor. «As amer-’ 
» chant,‘ he sustained a character ‘of the’ first/ respectability... En- 
wdeared to his friends'-by a:natural disposition; which rendered him 
“warm invhiseattachments, ‘he also: possessed, *by. the gift of-divine 
© grace, a principleof benevolence, which »drew-upon him the bless~ 
oingsof the poor In: his last: moments; ‘more: anxious for the 
of others *thamfor his:'own, he resigned himself todeath 
«with the fortitude, ‘calmness; and: triumph,” becoming the blessed 
wae which he professedis—New York herald, May255 1803is 
- COGSWELL (JamEs, Dy D2), Minister of Windham; in Con- 
; necticut, was born in Saybrook January:6, 1720. In his»childhood: 
his parents remoyed to Iebanon, where they remainedtill theirold 
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age, when with filial affection he took them to his own house. 
He was graduated at Yale college in 1742, and while amember of 
pe institution, at the time of the general revival of religion 
through America, he became experimentally acquainted with the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, Forming the resolution. to devote. his life, 
to the service of the Redeemer, he was.ordained in 1744 pastor of, . 
the first church in Canterbury. In 1771 he was removed from this; 
charge. But early in the following year he was installed minister, 
of Scotland, a parish in the town of Windham, where he continue, 
ed until December 1804. The infirmities of age now rendering, 
him incapable of public service, he found a retreat for the remainz, 
der of his life in the family of his son, Dr. Mason Fitch Cogss, | 
well of Hartford. His own filial piety was now repaid him. Hey — 
died January 2, 1807, aged eighty seven years. He was in early,, 
life distinguished for his learning, and he retained it in his old age.. 
His temper was cheerful and social, and benevolence shone in his, 
countenance. Under heayy afllictions he was submissive, adoring, — 
the sovereignty of God. His preaching was generally plain and, © 
practical, addressed to the, understandings and consciences; of his, — 
hearers. On the great doctrines of the gospel, which he. inculcat-. 
ed, he built his own hope of a blessed immortality. —-Panoplist, iis. 
581——583,; Prscatagua evang. mag. iii.196. .. .. dina eye” 
‘COLDEN (CapwaLtLapER), a respectable. physician, botanist, , — 
ahd astronomer, was the son of the reverend Alexander, Colden. of» 
Dunse in Scotland, and was born February 17, 1688... After, hav. 
ing received a liberal education under the immediate inspection of 
his father, he went to the university of Edinburgh, where, in/17054 
he completed his course of academical studies. He then, applied. 
himself to medicine and mathematics, and was. eminently disting,, 
guished by his proficiency in both. Allured by the fame of Wille, 
iam Penn’s colony of Pennsylvania, he came over to this, country. 
about the year 1708, and having practised physic for some years, 
with considerable reputation, he returned to England, which. he, 
found greatly distracted. in consequence of the troubles of 1715.5 
While in London he was introduced to Dr, Halley, who was so well ) 
pleased with a paper on animal secretions, written in that early part. 
of Mr. Colden’s life, that he read it before the royal, society, the; 
ofice of which it greatly attracted, At this time he formed an acm) 
quaintance with some of the most distinguished litevary. characters... 
of England, with whom he afterwards corresponded, giving, themy 
curious and useful intelligence respecting a-part of the world, then 
but little known. From London he went to Scotland.and married ay 
young lady of a respectable Scotch family, by the name. of Cristies,y 
with whom he returned.to America in 1716... th ae 


Brigadier general Hunter, then governor of New York, conceiy- » 


-ed so favorable an opinion of Mr, Colden after a short acquaintan 
that he became his warm friend, and offered his patronage, if 
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would remove to New York. In 1718 he therefore, settled in that 
city, where i in oneor’ two years he was made surveyor general of 
lands. He was the first, who filled that office i in ‘the colony. About 
the same time also he received, as the first evidence of his patron’ 6 
favor, the appointment of master in chancery. In, 1720, on the are 
rival of governor Burnet, he was honored with @ a seat in the king” S 
council of the province. He afterwards rose to, “the head of this, 
board, and in that station succeeded to the administration of the 
government i in 1760." Previously to this he had’ obtained a patent 
for attract of land about nine miles from” Newburgh on “Hudson’s 
river; and to this place, which in his patent is called” Coldingham,, 
the retired with his family about the year 1755. “There. he. under, 
took to clear and cultivate a small part of the tract’, asa farm, an 
his attention was divided between agricultural, and ‘philosophical 
purstits, and the duties of his’ office of ‘surveyor general. ‘The. 
‘spot, which he had selected for his retirement, is entirely _ inland, 
and the’ grounds: are rough and of ho very superior quality. At the 
time he chose it for a residence it was solitary, uncultivated, ‘and the. 
‘country around it absolutely a wilderness, without Toads, or with 
such only, as were almost impassable. It was besides. a frontier to 
the Indians, who committed frequent barbarities. © Yet: no entreaties. 
of his friends; when they thought him in danger from his. savage. 
neighbors, could entice him from his favorite home. He. chose rath- 
er to guard and fortify his house ; and amidst dangers, which would 
have disturbed the minds of most men, he. appears ta have been, 
occupied ‘without interruption i in the pursuit ‘of knowledge. — 
In 1761 he was appointed lieutenant ‘governor of New York, and 
he held this commission the remainder of his life, being repeatedly’, 
he head of government i in consequence of the death or absence , 
of several governors. His political’ character was rendered very 
conspicuous by the firmness of his conduct during the violent com.’ 
‘motions, which preceded the late revolution. He possessed the su-_ 
ee authérity, when the paper, to be distributed in New York ° 
the British stamp act, arrived ; and it was put under his care in* 
e fortification, ‘called fort George, which was then standing on the, 
ittery’ point. “The attempt of the British parliament to raise arev-_ 
eateiny taxing'the colonies had, in every stage, excited a spirit of? 
indignation’ and ‘resentment, which’ had long before this risen above» 
ie'controt 6f “govel rhment. “At length a multitude, consisting ‘of! 
several thousaitd ‘people, assembled under leaders, who were after- 
adr ee cugus revolutionary characters, and determined to make ~ 
utehant Sdverndr deliver up the stamp paper to be destroyed. ; 
eee tat teeetven intimation of théir design, and _prepated 
todefénd with fidelity’ the’ trust, which, had devolved upon hir 2 . 
The fort wa: surroun ded, on the evening of. Febriiary_ 15, 1766, b 
a postr be teat ‘OF. people, who threatened to massacre. “him ‘a "3 hd 
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the: engineers within connie welt - the place was untenable, and 
aderrificd family implored.him, to. regard, ,his; safety hebyebpte~ 
uns calmness, and firmness anene pancdansconden finally, da 
‘ge angi + Bae RAPES ,on board, a, Brith of svar, qthen ins the 
Port!) she,.populacey,in ,the.mean,time,,.ynwalling to proceed to 
extremities, gratified. their, resentment, by,burning-his,efligy,):and 
destroying.his carriages, under) his view,..¢ His administrationsis 
Zendered memorable, amongst, other things; -by..severalicharters of 

corporation, for useful, and) ‘benevolent purposes...» Lhe,corperation 
bor reli heh abastistzeseed Seameny called the marine, society 4qthat 
the schamb go commence sand one for, the.xreli care 












and.children of,.clergymen, will transmit his. name j.wath ck 
osterity,... After the return oh eta ied he ptr 
e aS ARENA, thejcaresiof, government, (He then 
to ae song Island, iwhene ja recollection of ;his former, studies 
Wsir'bay pie eye wekcome debi sogiel vand hespitable 
aispasiton, cheered, him, ip his last-daysy, He, died; September 38, 
1776, hours Re ore New Yo as, wrapped in, flames, which 
Jaid, *sipho[nar betes Eve serena: ¢He, complainedngither 
eipan ae of body, af guish of mind, except onjac os tiof: the pe- 
litical troubl Rie eS b Naiharslannsubuennete te amdeal chihe th 
oxerwhe he country... He, retained his senses till the: lagt_ 
rata yexpined without a,groan,/in,the, eighty :ni seatiot 3 
48Puo bowwlas od loidw i olessoo edt eo asiisont (abide ab | 
goWet n,canly, hegan tonotice, the, plants, of; afb ring ai SUS 
Ar Balti pdistinguishing, them, according,to the custom: of; botany 
use.,;;, Hey Was, attentive to the ch fracas | a chong 
men digrnal observations on the,therm etxand 
He), cultivated an jacquaintapce with, rae eh tary dhe 
souptry, and.ptten entertained his correspondents .with observations 
ri apart ans qBAane He,,.wrote, alsqg ayhistoryoof the 
‘prevalent diseases of the, climate. and ifbe,gvas notsthe, firgtycto 
recommend the, coolingy regimen in,the,cure of fevers, she: was;cer- 
tainly, one, of its, eapliest.and warmest advocates,,and, he opposed 
with, great.,catnestness the ,then,prevalent; mode,of, shuttingaapan 
warm and.confined rooms, patientscin,the’small,,pox., 4 Though ihe 
‘quitted the prac ice of medicine at an early dayiy,. yathenemendost 
sight of his favorite, studyy being eyerseady to,give hig assistance — 
to his neighborhood,,.and to thoses, who, nem bisineputation for 
Henle and,experience, applied:to him, from. more) listant-quey- 
a iit qieid, eft qt wteildug cals oH || sianoiisegU siag oid ae 
shis principal attention, after theryear, 1.7 60, ava j 
gun P Mlnsapbeeah to politicakmatterssvyeti he 1 
great, punctuality abiiacit he WsaP GSRPORDE partiqulanly! wih 
banneys, of .Upsal,..Gronovius,¢ Loilsgusledins faiTiotisan fish bt 
Dr. y bithle of, Rdinburgh,,.and. dye, Gol linson» -mea03 Jee 
Londo b BAPa SAP most, "usclul, andl aifectionate.friendy anal 


yrds » oister mae ne tate hee sitet aeibal fereavee eaibbe 
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WA cbiihigroy 2H acts siftione omens 
whory Mr. Colden; disdaisninne never saw wi, awee an naninatin 
to many of the most distinguished ‘literary characters of Eutope. 
‘There -were several communications ‘between him and the earl of 
“Macclesfield, who appears to have devoted much of his attention to 
‘mathematics and astronomy. He was the constant and intimate 
eorrespondent of Dr. Franklin, and they regularly communicated 
‘to each other their philosophical and physical discoveries, parti¢u- 
larly on electricity, which at that time began to excite the attention 
‘ef philosophers. In their letters are’ té be ‘observed ‘the first 
‘dawnings of many of those discoveries, which Dr. Franklin has 
‘communicated to the world, and which have excited so much as- 
‘tonishment, and contributed so much to human happiness. ‘Tn'a 
‘letter to one of his friends Dr: Franklin gives an account ‘of the 
lization of the American philosophical society,’ of which he 
“mentions, ‘that’ Mr. Colden had first suggested the idea and plan. 
‘It was established at. Philadelphia on account of the central’ and 
‘convenient situation of that city. 
*. About the year 1743 a malignant fevers then called the yellow 
fever, had raged for two summers in the city of New York ; ‘and it 
‘appears to have been, in all respects, similar to that digbittet; which’ 
‘of late’ years has proved so very fatal. He communicated his 
‘thoughts to the public on the most’ probable cure of ‘the calami 
in a little treatise on the occasion, in which he enlarged on the ba 
effects of! stagnating waters, moist air, damp cellars, filthy stores, 
and dirty streets; showed how much these nuisances prevailed ih 
“many parts of the city ; and pointed out the remedies.» The ‘cér- 
“poration of ‘the city gave him their thanks, and established a plan’ 
“for draining-and cleaning the city, which was attended with’ the 
“most happy effects.’ ' He also wrote and published a treatise on the 
%eure of the cancer. » Another essay of his on the virtues of the bor- 
ofanice, or great water dock, a Species of rumex, iritroduced him’ to: 
Anacquaintance with Linnzus.’ In 1753 he published some “ob-: 
ns ofan epidemical sore ‘thréat, which appeared first'at 
Cineator, Massachusetts): in 1735, and had spread overa great patt 
“of North America. “ThGas prrepeesnt uo are’ Fepublishe inte 
can museum, = i LER 
v ‘hen he became eletytvairte with Lintasue! ‘sy Stem of botany, ; 
applied himself-with new delight to that study.) ‘His descripti | 
of between three anédfour hundred American plants were published 
oy ‘acta Upsaliensia. He also published the history of the five 
ations; anddedicated it governor Burnet, who had 'distin- 
1 d- himself by his wisdom and success in the management of 
dians: ‘The book was printed at London in 1747, with tke 
original dedication, intended for governor Burnet, directed to y gene- 
Sy oad ‘Mr. Colden justly complained of this as ‘an ufi- 
‘pardonable-absurdity of the-printer, who took the further libertyof 
adding several Indian treaties, and other papers, without his knowl- 
27 
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ofviction:inamattery to whiclvis.added sLenancast@hideaic pddeidis 
ech the -firna).persuasion, that, hhowever’ he! might: havetlerred:im 
thedeductions;) the: grand, fandanientals principles: idf hisi:systeni 
were true § siandthatthey owouldat:denethsbe ‘received assuch in — 
thé worlds) (Phiscbooképst him:manyoyearsiofclosexandsevere _ 
study. idilesipreparedid new .editionofit with ehrcidations <of:such 
partsyag had been :subjectedstt” objections, andiwith ‘large*additions? 
Atithe time dtowas prepared dor :the piréss; she was: soofamadvane 
iniyearsy that heidespaired of living to-sve:it: publislied.'>Hevtheres 
fore: transmittetlithe anatiuscriptito shis fiend andocbrrespondénty — 
Droz “Whittle,»of the royal, college: of physiciatis,oand professonof — 
medicine vin thesuniversity, of Edinburghis }Theifateoftheqvork — 
since’ thattimeis not known. Of his:othermanuscriptpapersjmias — 
ny of them) through ¢he aN ofharids;/intoswhich:they!haveofats — 
" Yery have betome:mutilateds ahd argreat part of»some ofithemids — 
entirely Jost, oi mong these-are! abdnguiry < Anto:the operationvofim — 
tellect: inanimalsya piece ofsgreatioriginality:; | another on theres) — 
‘bential:properties off (light,yinterspersed:-with) observatiolisiomélece 
trivityy heat) matters Se.91gndnsroductidn torthe: studpofsphysicyin — 
thesforny ofi/instructions: toioné ofthis! grandsons, arididatéd imthie — 
dightyefirst:yeamofibisagerziah inquiry intoithe causes} pb 
thesphenomehomofsmetak:medleys Swimiliins inlWatenghranl es 
onvitabmotions; and, dastly, ‘obsenvations on Mr. -(Smith’s ihistovy.isl 
Néw Mork}. comprehendite. -sticmoins of the:public stransac 
which he was conversant: Hie! Gomplains: of ther: pentialigyrof UMM , 
Sinithysand supposes,, that they dsbincortect Int manyr<particularsi— 
Reesh yclopediaivtmer oédition!p.Hardie s-biogadicti; Américtangue 
 SOegs) areingd 6 lo ,otuisle atjao1s bas iis): ‘TOAIBI NG, 
bCOLMAN: (Bunsiamrn), dinsti ministemofithe:clurdly i ini Bratthe 
streetyiBoston,s was bormih thattewni Octobernl9;db7Ba, Ses 
distinguished: by; earlyopiety:cand:zeali SE 
1692. was graduatedsat Harvardicolleges: »Beginning!to/preachrs 
afterwards; his) benevolent! laborsavete Ee hailf : ayes Gal 
thettown ‘of; Medford! 5dn dal¥icl 695, ihe vemabarked ficrs tie 
During ithe voyagéothe:shipyjin-which hersailed; was attacked 
Brenely privateer,and M:Golniang though ihe Hndiondons they 
sumptuous fédrlesshess ofisomerof:his:companiobsyy etremiaitie 
onithequarter deckjand foughtbravely syithi thei rest:11Béing: 
prisonersche Was;dresséd !inirags;iand putidnte the:hold amon 
sailors! :-When hevarrivéd, im Hrancepbyomeans of aihittlesn ; 
whidlhee had: preservedy he:was enablediato make somesa inj 
~ ‘nent dm his-appearantoel:clyia few:weekss he: wasze e¢ 
he soon reached London. Among the eminent ministers, 
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whom. he‘here became seop hinge were Messrs. Howe, Calamy, and 
B i phitts) Béth gvealiedotd preachiin different places, he;quppliede 
‘ih : iLeoigregation at Cambridge:for afew weeksjand was succeed~ 
ex a the learnedJamies Piexcey-who by? His saivathematicak; knowls 
edge attracted the notice;of: ‘Mri: Whiston, ‘and: becoming dis. friend 
nets hi ncsentiments; |)  Hesafterwards: preached: about tvto 
t athsi whee: he! became intimately: acquainted: with: Mis» 
Romeythes Miss: Singery andcadmired ‘hersublime: devotion /asinvel} 
ihgenuityo and avityiand: afterwards corresponded. with shersiow 
ee ited erie beenformed in: Brattle street, Boston, the 
principal gentlemen, who composed it, sent him anjinvitation tare: 
turn to his:native country ,:andto\be their minister.co‘Mhe| peculiai 
Ponstitution iof this church; differing frommthabof the,othernchurches. 
in New:England,rénderedsthecfounder $alesirous, that heishouldybe: 
ordained: in: Londen): /They iapproyed:ofithescorifession::of) faith 
bomposed: by the, Westminster assembly!; ybutsthe yowere aversexta 
the ypublicicrelationibf experiences) then: :practised: previously ta 
admission into-the.churches, and ‘they wished ‘the escniptures: tobe 
Tedcbon ithessabbath; yanththe! Lord’s prayer tulbe used. These jnngs 
ations); the founders believed; awould:excitel alarm; and:to avoi¢l difé 
ficulty: Mr; Colmanowas ordained: by:somé: dissenting ministers)in 
Laondon August4,; 1699.\s He arrived:atoBoston on the first: of) Nes 
_cancesampaia and December; twenty, fourth othe newrhouseiof 
‘ ipiwasopenedand: MrioColman preached) in,it for the first 
titan e1i feiss te year 170} hechad forchis assistant about woiyears 
anda half thereverend:Eliphglet Adamsy:afterwards: minister sof 
New London2)sMr: WilliamyCoopér: was:iordained> his: colleague | 
May 23,117 6,and. afterihisdeathiin 1743'his gon; the reyerénd Dr; 
@ooper; was: settledl:dnshis! place: Dr. Colman died. Angusty29, 
747};an thei seventyfourtl: yearof his! agesse 9. coy cow orl daidyr 
--Heiwasiameminently usefub.and:good man,,: -andcwas universally - 
pie pe reer, Laney gba ‘He-was ph raane apres sae 
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xan J n, natures, offibes, ahd Hemefited jachineatadl 
tage ther covenants ofirédemption:and of grace ;:and upon, 
esofnaturall religion.as performed: bhly:by: strength derived 
Savior andasiagceptable !onlyd foribis:sakes He “hadva jbap- 
introducing: large paragraphs: of scripture to;enrichi‘his 
andche frequently ‘embellished them by:allusions to ithe 
tts: of theosacrédevohime:: ‘Hevcould idelight: by othe 
f daspatinbpis ‘and never! by::boisterousness nth ivi- 
nseressed’ the decorum of shel pulpeitay gang hevknew | hor 
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- tospreach ‘withicloseneasand prmigttyyand cob :ariig als te ‘ors 
Otte Land before: the children ofcinii puity.to it may excite surprise 
‘at the present-day) that the pitictice oined cading thes ripturé' and: 
peating the: Lord's prayer; :as d& partofithe: es of the Jsablb 
‘should have excited opposition ;/ bit many iwere: fended, though: 
‘wasnotlonghefore:amumbet of other charcli¢s followed in Dp 
‘of Brattle stteets:. Theoground of picrenbeuvhehiint iy was 
nd strong feamires: of episcopacy, awhich i it was) imagined! Were to. 
¢ortedibo itdiiiismoc esw bab t1y0) Istotes. oft ya iets 
pthe various. dutids:ofthe:pastoral office Dr. bCo Colman: twa twas idili- 
‘gent.ntd faighfuls He: catechised the:childnencofi isd onghegatior 
addressed themiporthe c ofitheir soulsyand as they advance 
ed: Imiyeats wassurgent . i He Sanarinlt ieta a nee 
(Proach the ‘tablesof ithe Lords. ib saint ak ent tih M 
authority/torjudge of the qualifications o£ icommunicant: it wi 
‘thought by-manyy that he was too free in bia Tee cals RPAH. uj 
‘peti »Butshe was: far from thinking, that bicompetent knowledge df 
Shhvistiondtp itm ca emoral [lifes were ‘sufficient: qualifications:! He — 
thought; thataliere:should, be acnedible profession of rep sntance:ant 
faiths with: senipus:punposes-snd; promises of new-obedience|through — 
the influence,ofnthe idivine Bpinit pland:he believed, that: the: purity — 
fot the: cbirches would ibe corpuptedsifithete was.an indiscriminate — 
vantigeneral: admission to:the-sactamentoce .yfblfar mil horwens 
‘GhRGBIe hie pesinetgiet pe sin a. athetsiof 




























pala pense tara ne hee heb a ‘alk Drennan. 
2s8ons, who made:s credible profession of the relig ioni ofChristomere | 












smembersi ofthe churchy he. thought thet, they: should not hecpe fib- 
orenianereaet in ithe: hekee, {of a castes if they seg tinte, 


‘steortbedonth of Oa coupons vreketnonnbt hn c 
yas president of Harvard collegesy but he@eclined thé apipoir 
ile, howeverorendered great service ito the insti¢ntiqni He 
+i¢d. benefactors, for, it, and/took: indefatigable: pains, |:in: forn 
zandiopders relating ito oeiseylemat of reenaed ae 
soalvinity i an 1 Cambri igesoi Ad | 


-Jetter to. irs Adams. of ,N 
“isin Ao-yindicate,shatrcollege pean vnereemrenehi 
his agquaintance, yy England, his ;usefylness Twas, mpeh 
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He! retcived from!Mo. Samuel Holden of London ‘thirty nine ‘sets 
ithe practical works of.MrpBaxter in four massy*volumes, “folid; 
te (Sueded atic Mc dpore phage ioe procured also ‘benefactiors 
forthe Indians at docyand engaged with earnestness “ip 
Promoting tic: objects wf thatmission, whichiwas entrusted tothe 
ware of the! reverend “Min Sergeant: ' But ‘his labors! were hot'con- 
dined'toiwhat particularly related to ‘his oprofeSsion./2 ‘He owas €11- 
ployedy invhis youn geras! well! as. in his later years} onweighty af 
fairs by the general court, and was sometimes: calledrupon “to 
dhinighivictaard ata adlirevies! c1(No mimistemhas Since possessed so 
greatinfluence!{ Hiscattelition td Civiliconcernsidrew pon him’cen- 
‘sure and at timéstinsuly; ‘but/he thought himself: justifiedin em 
cihgtevery opportunity for doing «goed. he ‘knew “the vinterest 
of this country ‘atid waslable to promote is! anid heseould notladmit, 
that the circumstance of his being wiililisterotroht toprevent hisexer- 
-tions: ‘Still there were few men; hore zealous and unwearied inthe f4- 
tbors ‘ofthis sacred office His chamcten wassingwlarlyexcellent. Hay- 
“ing imbibed the true spiritiaf the wospél heavas catholics) moderate, 
tbenevolentsjever anxious” to °ptomote the)!gospol of! salvation /oHe 
owas willing 0 sacrifice ‘every things "buttruthy to peace!) vOnite'’a 
weventh day baptistfronr Rhode Island vivitdd chini todispute! edn- 
serning the sabbath’ oHaving ‘heard his arguments “pati¢ntly? dnd 
‘answered him mildly, and ‘perceivingothiat? the -disputatioaschumer 
tofe his ‘eppotienit was ‘inno tegred soltenéd) ‘he *tedlined! a! continu- 
nanos‘ofithé controversy! by Offering to dire ct hint to ai persdny’ Who 
tavouldbe!a proper. antagonist ii hissown swayi toAtercaldife céh- 
spicaguifor'sarictityind usefulness he niet the kine! ofterPbis' with- 
cutfeqro InrtheMearkrspart: oP This Ni feb lis health was very th- 
firniys ‘stickies frequéntdy 'renvinded! him! of! his’ qnértalityos¢ and he 
otiale it his constant care! td>livelin adadiness. for “death? dhd'ever 
“kept his will madés that he mightaiorbe obliged tolattendto'weridly 
Yeouceéris' oh! hisdyity bed.to Witte fachlé constitation, he"yét'was 
‘ible to-preach ow the: very sdbbdtwbeforé hétied? His life was writ- 
Stew bythe fevérend> MrioTarell who anattied ‘his’ daughter) hd 
Swublishedin wry, th Ldensilsiqe: Yiev es mod} betsbiev0o se" 
~~ He published an artillery sermofin 1762 }othe wovernntend Ghd 
limprtovéindneot mith th thre wermbnsp 17 07¥ hniprécation d&ainst 
ithe enemids of Gbdelawfal 5) prdcticabdiscoarses on {he parable ‘of 
ithertemvireiny, ‘sve 1707; sapoern diethe death ‘of he veverend 
Mor Willard'p thé raler's piety and ‘duty $x serivion UA VthE Mion 
oir England atid: Sdodands170_ 9 Sn seeking God arly1719' ;) the 
cheinons nature OPtie sin 6f rifiader for tho incomprehensiblefiess 
‘bPHGodoin four seMnons, 47954 Lhe precious Gis oR He Wseehided 
> Saviowtirebléssing! and honor of fruittak Mothers } (dine! com- 
sepassions magnified ofunieral sérniony’ Gn! madaih AMSA "Poster, 
7417 1 ies Mis Piizabech Wainwright, 17145 hondrable PHdcOA bain e- 
ton; and fevered’ Thomas “Bridee, 17143! Mrs? PN ZHBERR. Hitst. 
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1716 ; reverend Messrs. Brattle and Pemberton, and Grove Hirst, 


esquines h@ 17.5 ma haan Ol /AWVilliam Harris; 


1721.5: madam, Steel, Mr. Dayid a a Dr. daereaskh-Mathy — 
er, 1723.5 president Leverett, 1724; Du, €otton Mather; 172835 
reverend Solomon; Stoddard and, Walliam Welsted,esquire, 1 72%¢i | 
honorable, Simeon Stoddard; 17,30 ji, Thomas Hollissesquires:k7 Sep: 
on his eldest daughter, 1735, Thomas, Steelpesquires ol 78651 7eVe | 
erend Peter Thacher, 1739 ; honprable sSamnek. Ha lenysd 240 go 

reverend WilliamCooper,1 743.5; Mars) Erances.Shinleys:1746 ;/ithe 
‘warnings of, God,unto young.people, 17)16i;ia,.sermon forthe-refoiw 
mation. of, manners, our fathers;.sins, confessed) with ouncown3.ab | 
thanksgiving sermon for the suppression of, the rebéllionsin::Greaty | 
Britain }..a4, the, ordination. of the reyerend William, Cooperys] BZasi | 
the; rending: ofithe, vail of the temple i.fiveisexmons.on the! sttong, | 


man.armed, 5, the pleasure of-religions worship ineur publicaisem: | 
blies.;.an elegtion sermon, il7 18, the blessing jof ZebulumandyIs-) | 
sachar, 5 reasons, far.a; mark atin Bostony17.19);,earlycpietyancule) | 
cated, 17 20 %,.carly piety otowards,men,: A724 5. some ebseryations: 
on, inoculation 5 2Jacah’s.xP Wari 78230. Moses, W witness to; Christya: | 
sermon.at.the.baptism,of, Mrw Monts; (1722 i ambielectionsermony 
17 25 5. God deals with ys.as.xational creatures; the dutycof parents. | 
to,pray for.their childnen;,tbe.doctrine and layof,thesholy. gabbatlis * | 
1725 5, aisermon, preached, to; pirates, £7 26.a.a [sacramental dise: 
course, 1727, 5..a,senmondat theo orsination-of Mri Rembertomef | 
New, York,;,on the asession. of, king George I Lisclives sexmmenshane | 
the great earthquake, ;,twenty, sacramental sermonsion thécigloniés: | 
of Christ, 8vo,,.1728,; the, duty, of young, people to/ give, thei Hearts! 
to God, four sermons 5) ¢leath andothe grayeowithoutany lorderga@ — 
treatise on, family, worship, enigeyernonBeleher's:dccession L730}: 
the grace giyen, us in the, preached ogospely:b7 32 sidGedasdaigreati | 
ited goin thejfast,, which,God hath chosemy 17 34soardisséxtations — 
on the, three, first chapters,of Genesisy 17.355 24 dissertation opcithe; 
image ofGod wherein man was,gueated, 17365 :anerchantliseand: — 
hire. holiness)to.the Lord ; wightequsness and. compassionghetulenisy 
duty and, character; .the, divyme.compassions; new eer misrmingyi 
1737.5, waiting on Godim our straits, and,.diffoulties; bi3%g\apeatss — 
tillery,, election, sermany4%38 5, cthe -maspeakable: git: ARB Meuthed — 
withered hand, restored s pleasantteseesonleflyang soGhristyl? 40:32 
on governor, Shinieys accessiony|74b4. thewordof odmaghifieds — 
by him, 1742. xithe giory o£God’sipowerdmthe fiomamentssatanca) 
fiery darts in hellish suggestions in.severdlosermonss hide atothos 
ordination.of the reverend Sampel Coopety 1746.r-odneLadife anda 
character, of Colman soak hachen's conturuaenmonan oHopkine histovyes 
of Houssatonnog Indians «|; aidoset do bas gaidion baiooite ashi 
_ COLUMBUS; Quaisteruzr),iithe first ‘discovenct.of: lewyeayis 
world, was, born,in, Genoasin they ear k4a7sandatthehage|ofi fours — 
teen entered on aisemaring lifes, .He-was educaied ab Ahqsaenten! - 


tiotloe of briclaadL of womrolortltied ‘sodsord ert tree ylasore 
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geuH svoiw) bas iokredared bas sues alae 4 OLY) 
ebgeometry and astrondiny, Which fortt the basis’of navigation, and 
Siete tence “ipl seas raphy, history; and {philosophy} having: 
stiidied soriestine at Pavids « To ‘equip ‘hintself more ‘completely: 
for hidkingdiscoverids he lédriied to dfawy ‘Durie dhe of his Voy= 
apes \the:shipyinewhichhé'saiied, took fire’ inGin engdgemetit “ith! 
a Menetiaiigalleyand bythe help'of an ‘oar he’switn’ two Teaghés’ 
to thé coastiof Portusak near Lisbon. ¢ 6°"! edoad r. 4s}0%  Drlate 
ote MartiedatidAston'the daughter of Perestrellojan old séaniaty 
who-shad been concernediin ‘the disesver7 62 Porto’ Santo and May 
deira; from whose journals and ¢hartshé réeéived thé Highest ene 
tertaitimentioi (Phe! Por g dese: were! ae thig' tine ‘en deaveritig 40 
‘finda way qodadiasrdund ‘Aer s! aby had Ween pursuits this ‘obs 
ject for half acentury without auinme it, and Had advaided tie fare 
theémalong the icoast: of Africa than jiistto dios! the equator; when 
Gol iinbuxnneSivicdsilreakhpdisi fy ‘Of finding Fidiwitt the west’. 
| He knew’ frony observins unite eelipseds thattlte earthowas'a sphere; 
amdbconchaidedy, that it might Uetravenea ove from east to west;6r 
fromiwesttoveastiv He'alsd“hoped) that Between Spain and Midis 
_somerislands would™be found, whieh WORE DEFOE lale THAN 
voyage! Some ledrned writers/hadi Wasented, ‘tiat it-was possible to 
effectwhatcle was now resolved’ teavéomplish!"9 So eatly as tHe 
year 147% he had ‘communicated ‘his ideas it Writine té’Paul Fost 
canellijalearmed phy sician of Floreficé, WhOGhiddtraged ‘his desis 
sandingching anvhart) Inowhteh he had: Gaiaidowa He <appésed apt 
tabiofiGhind bates ra che; thei two! tidtsand Teapies weativard 
feoim Lisbon.o IT ke stories of tiaiiners)'that arved wood) altbvercd 
canoejland humambodies of'a siligilar Coiipletion Had been find 
after Westerly winds;also eontributdd to sdttle hi8 judeinedit “FEN 
idgoestablishedhis thédry “und formed Hig design, “he now Besant 
thirk:ofiehe means Of Sanit pce ndy inst Sas% e ene 
terprise todigrcat:to be undertaken by afiy’butla sovereign State; KE 
appliedilfirstpaccording to Herrera; "tothe fepublic of Geneayby 
whiouhis! project was treuted usvivionaty «> Perdinande Colimbus 
inghtis'life: of hie father saywnothiig VP this application; but ‘repre? 
sefitsjthat the plat was'firstiprdpodéd te John FF, King oF Portugal! 
bedausé ‘hié fatherolHivedowider dlin. 8°Phis' RiP had encountered’ 
suh Vast expense inefuitless atteinipts to find Bway to TidiNarodhs 
the/Africanboohtinéngthat hé Sas entirely’ thdisposed Wo Biv’ tH 
Columbus! theiencol rapieth ent) whidl? He wished toobtaih! | gph : 
advice: however oPar favorite couttier he privately! ‘pave orders tow 
ship, bound to the-istarid of scape de Verd, towtténipy a discovery i? 
the west pobutcthe navisutorsy through iivrance BHA Wane dF enter’ 
prise, effected nothing, and on reaching theft destined pore Mined 
theprojechof-Columbus intowidiculds 2 Wheéii'he became int- 
ed:nvith thissdisticivobable conduct of thé Kings He qtitted Portugal 
in dispastp dnd répaived to Ferdinand) kine of Spaiho Me had pre- 


viously sent his brother’ Bartholomew to England to solicit the pat- 
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turn, for it, = could doy 
with. the pts wind. tat pe the. i in nfluenee, 0 Juan Perez 
sepals pratorend. Lewis Santangel, an officer of ‘the ki ok s houses 
hole 4 en. 1, Isabella was persuaded to listen to his daecchy and 
ae > hac L been. t twice repulsed recalled. him to court. She off a 
pawn s h om to defray the expense of the equipment, amount: 
a a than two thousand five hundred crowns; but the 
ncec by. Santangel. Thus, after seven yes BPA ) ; 
obtained the patronage, which he thought ,o 
[lc Be ee in executing his plan. atk 
By agreement with their.catholic majesties of April. 17, 1402, 
c. oe ¢ viceroy and, admiral of. all countries, which he sk 
Scovel nd a8 to Tecelve one tenth part of the profits, accruing | 
) we aye. and. qe - He. pepsi neh Falps Bi, 
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a number of other islands, and among them Cuba on the twenty 
4h BF Oerdbes,"arva Pit paniola’ ‘of thé’ sixth of December, he 
té think of hetitihing. “His large ship having been Wrécked 

the Hoa ot Higpai Hiola, Ke built a fort with her timber, and left 
iini@’Hith : iB BPAY nine ‘men &t the port, which he Called 
om je Hativity’ J, beeause hé*énteréd it on Christmas day. 
face he’ ia January 4, 1493.” Durifig™ his’ passage, 
féatened with ‘Qésttuction: ‘by a violent storm, he wrote an 

re of ‘his discoveries’ on ‘parchment,’ which ‘he’ ‘wrapped in a 

eve é'of oifed cloth’ atid enclosed ‘in’ a Cake of Wax.” This ‘he put'in- 

7h Stat threw i it into the Sea with the’ hope, that i it might 

€ tfriven tishord; 4d that his ‘discoveries! Might Hot be lost, if the 

ig tifa’ sinkl” Bae he was* Ba - ae front’ destrac- 

d arrived safé at Lisbon Suen fourth Bie rch. “On the 

es he ¥ Ach d ‘Palos,’ and was" ‘Ye déived Ww hé highest’ to- 

Of Honor by the king aiid) Pateet! who ava hit admiral of 

i ait gd weleRieG FelgeY eelr'oita aapiehspa’ 4s, 

‘a fide? of three ships vs My and 'fourtéen’ caravels, and 

i Saal rds ide ace ie of. Whom were of the 

= ifs’ in Spain. “The pope h aera api ‘fill'tight to, Férdi- 
di and “Ysabella'‘all ine’ fous from, pal sé: Op le beyond | Bal i line 

one, ‘hundred’ teed west of the my g's ; and t thet ira’ ene 
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tt 1¢ day’ é‘<al rane niniea® "After" sNlever 
siege aes fsbo ie His. Sg ‘Gitadaloupe, ” 
i alld 6 j t islands, ‘he eniteréd “Ad the ort of hina on the 
side’ of His sitet ‘Wheke abe a t His * s colony ; : but not a 
an is to b be ect ny an i ke ye as’ entitely de einolished, 
nae 7 ae é. ‘had tent iy ie o wat seizec Oke Provisions 

i Kea ata ke Tait Me a rapac! ae as to 
e é indienat i Ho" Nn consequence 
ce ie ae cut hed “Off: OMe e drot ‘Decca | he 


of ie ele dali aee 


hig 
ae eek fo Pad Hered ne ‘He’ aan a eae ek he 
: hae whic f bey rst tow Ree iA Europeans 
if a discovered Jamaica Ma I, Mie he 
Ait go er ebrest shments ' for eee te 
ret ee za est ‘want. On his return se Be 
ey 





He, “met “his ,b rothies, Baithctoniew, ‘from: 









ens in years TS, and whom’ he supp josed t6 be dead ad. gies 
Sucre ad apaties from" Spain: in thrée shi §_wh oe ic 

co rived at a fime, ‘when his bata: see 

afi Wei arte needed ; “for Coluinbus on 1 a return 

fgiind the c Of the aig ‘confustc rHtoD ea ar centionsn dig 
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fe ad proyoked the natives, who had united spins pes ir, invaders;» 
had actually killed a number of the Spaniat collected: 
his people, and prevented the destruction, which eeu d them. — 
In the spring of 1495 he carried on a war against the natives, ¢ nd 
with two'hundred men, twenty horses and as many dogs, he defeat-. 
ed an army of Indians, which has-been estimated at one hundre 
net in et a year he. Best rhe natives to ae fee 


ne 









vy 


to. ruin ave tubioter, He was a loinc and the na beste: i 
could not patiently ' see him elevated tosuch honors. He did “no 
require so. enormous a tribute of the Indians, as some of his Tae! 
pacious fellow adventurers would impose, and complaints against 
him were efitered ‘with the king’s ministers. The disciplin 7. 
which he tmaaintained, was represented as severity, and the punish- 
ments, which he inflicted, as cruelty ; and it was suggested, that he — 
was aiming to make himself independent. These whispers excited 
suspicion in the jealous mind of Ferdinand, and Columbus was re- 
duced to the necessity of returning to. the Spanish court, that hi + 
might vindicate himself from these false charges, After placing 
the affairs of the colony i in the best possible condition, and eaving 
the supreme power in the hands of his brother Bartholo: new: 
sailed from Isabella on the tenth of March 1496, having’ wi 
thirty Indians. ‘He first visited several islands, and lea 
West Indies ‘April 20, he arrived at Cadiz, after adangerov 
dious 1 voyage, onthe eleventh of June. 
- His’presence at Court, with the influence. of the’ gold wai Ai e : 
valuable oye by he Canta with ye temg ved! il aan | 
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Amelie ; 
On the thirticth of May 1498 tg sailed hora! > Spin mn 
voyage with six. ships. At. the Canary islands he dispate 
of his ships with. provisions to. Hispaniola, and with the other t 
he kept a course more’ to the south. He discovered ‘Trinidad 
$1, and the continent at Terra Firma on the first of August! “Have, 
ing made many other: discove eries he entered the port of St. Do: 
mihgo in Hispaniola August 30. By thedirection of Colum 
‘brother. had begun a ‘settlement i in this place, and it was now : 
‘the capital. | ‘Its name was given toit in honor of Dominic, ' : 
er -of Columbus, He found the colony in a state, which : 
his. most serious apprehensions, Francis Roldan, whom he had le 
“chief justice, had. excited a considerable number of ‘the Ss Da 


paid 
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4 fain. ‘He had attempted to. seize the magazine. ‘and fort, but 
“failing of success, retired to a distant part of the island. Columbus 
‘had not a force sufficient to subdue him, and he dreaded the effects 
“of a civil ‘war, which might put it in the power of the Indians to de- 
-stroy the whole colony. He had recourse therefore to address. 
“By promising pardon to such as should submit, by offering the lib- 
‘office ei return to Spain, and by offering to reestablish Roldan in his 
hein N ovember dissolved this dangerous combination. . , Sontte 
oth ie ‘refractory were tried and put todeath. —_- : 
_... As soon as this affairs would permit, he sent some of his Bhi S to 
“Spain with a journal of his voyage, a chart of the coast atta 
had diséovered, specimens of the gold and pearls, and an account of 
‘the insurrection. Roldan at the same time sent home. his. accusa- 
‘tions against Columbus, The suspicions of Ferdinand were reviv- 
ed, and they were fomented by Fonseca and others. . ty was resoly- 
“ed to send to Hispaniola a judge, who should examine facts upon 
the Spot. | Francis de Bovadilla. was appointed for this purpose, 
with full powers to supersede Columbus, if he found him. guilty. 
When he arrived at St. Domingo, all dissénsions weré composed m 
‘the island, effectual provision was made for working the mines, and 
the autho: “ity of Columbus over the Spaniards and Indians was - well 
“éstablished. But Bovadilla was determined to treat him as 4 crin- 
roge He ‘accordingly took possession of his house and. seized. his 
ef fects, 2 atid assuming the goveriiment ordered Columbus to be at- 
“yested in. October 1500, and loaded with irons. He was thus sent 
home asa prisoner. The. Captain of the vessel, as soon as. he) was 
cle r of t the island, offered. to release him from his fetters. “ No} 
- Salic olumbus;. «Ty wear these irons in consequence of an order. oe 
omy s sovereigns; and their command alone shall set me at. liberty. - 
He rived at Cadiz Novemiber fifth, and on the seventeenth of: De- 
te ew was set at liberty by thé command of Ferdinand and invited 
0 > court. A He vindicated | his conduct and brought the most _satisfy- 
> proofs of the malevolence of his enemies. But though his sove- 
Teigns promised | to recal Bovadilla, they did not restore Coliimbus 
4 ) government. Their jealousy was not yet entirely venioved. 
Th ai beginning of 1502 Ovando was sent out governor of "Hispan- 
ola, , ahd: thus a-new proof was given of the suspicion and Anjustite 
of the Spanish king: But Columbus was still intent on disdoveriig 
passage to Hered He sailed: again from Cadiz in the beginning 
May 1502 with four small vessels, the largest. of Which was But 
of Seventy tons. He arrived off St. Domingo June 29, but Ovan- 
do refi sec him: admission into the port. A fleet’ of éi ehtéen’ ‘sail 
mane SEE is time about setting’ sail’ for Spain, Columbus adviged 
vando' to ‘stop them for a few days, as he perceived the progds- 
an approaching storm, but his salutary warning was” diste- 
The fleet sailed, and of the eighteen: vessels, but wo or 
ed the huriicanc. — In this eeticral wreck perished id 
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| aes and the ‘other enémies oF Columbus; tos 
¢ imm | th,’ y which they hadinjusily ace *Célumbus) 
o Flee oft th ie bore ona it the tempest With reat di salty.) 
He spon left H raat oH Ja; and « Tiabies ed’ iNeRay ‘of Hondurasy. jy He! 
len n proc ceeded yo OB Gia tacias s'a\ Dios and ‘thence ‘along® the’ coast! 
e ) th e. i ha ‘of Bay en, ‘where ie é hoped! Btit-in vain torfind a pase! 
sage ‘tot th he 7th iter be dH the continent, which hie believed would! 
conduc a Ohi tie! ae cond of Novéitiber he foutid a hare 
e whic to on quae of its b bauey he! called Porto Bello: Healtere 
vards met with such “violéht'storms, a8 thréatefied his leaky vessels 
: yay ction. Aa ae He lost aid the « other he was oblig? 
rn. Witty Wining shipsthe withthe: utmost: 
ane the iia \eraieacennt 503} being obligedtéirun. - 
to’ ae it HERG HB ame ‘His ships ‘were!vuins 
the! i Being’ ‘reépaited, and to’ ‘conve ey ‘an ace 
on spatiiola’ ‘seemed impracticable! But his © 
overt the's dilly” 'éxpedient; ‘which’ ‘was left him. 
eth die ‘Of “their” catioés,’ each: form- 












ed, ou | &. "9h thésé two of his most faithful friends — 
f+) ok ‘set +4 a Heyae'd% above thirty ‘leagues? They reach- — 
ed Hispaniola in ten days, but they’ solicited relief for ‘their’ com- 
panions eight months in vain. yafidd Was’ "governed by a mean © 
jealousy of Columbus, and'ife“was' willing; that he’ should perish. | 
In the mean time Columbus had to strugelé4vith the greatest diffi- 
eauities His seamen threatened his | lifé for bringin them into such 
fond! inthe rf ci nied, seized'a humber of bouts; 2 d went toa dis+ 
‘ats re t ey natives snurmredat he long residénce 
et Be Sia hiatds tig #therh and’ begah to bringin their provisior 
wilh i ay rae But’ “te ingenuity of Columbus'“again’ relieved 
a: i ih his difficulties. “He Knew that 8 total eclipse of thethodn 
2 seat. On the day before it'took’ place “he’ assembled the:prin- 
fi nape Tp dians, “a ie th the ‘Great’ Spirit in dndvensaiiiaiiie! 
yan ther ‘for aAGih rawing poe “‘dssistanceé from: beptiigelouinyccss 
Spano age ‘that he’ iad Hay t'to punish them ; ‘and that'as'a sign mot 
fis’ sa) dae asc wotild Be iy as a | nightovbAs ea 
eclipse s Came ‘on, they‘rdn to Cohimbus, loaded With*provisions; and 
entreated his interé sion’ he ican rau Spirit tollivertthedestruc- 
fy wi vente sent therh om this time ‘thie! aia 































ei a a ali thGy' treated thé Spalards 
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ditibtt “oP Colatibas. °Ttssapproachuin. 
694 “put the” offiéery “afte® ‘delivering a dash 
Gt! Bacény ate a*Iettér “of compliment, im- 
tah 3 senhict “his retina?! "Fo quiet the mutmurs, which 
“etd. Fis, Columblis: tld his eontpanions, “tht he «himself 
~ had tail to'retiirn’ sada tiécause ‘it twas too small ‘to 
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take the whole of them ; but that another vessel would soon arrive to 
Aake them off. ‘The mutincers from a distant part of ‘the islands were ap- 
proaching, and it was necessary to. ) Oppose them with force. Columbus, sy. 
being afflicted with the gout, sent his brother Bartholomew against 
sey who on. their, refusing. to submit attacked 1 t em, and took ° their 
eader prisoner. At length. avessel, which ‘was s purchased by ‘one of 
his friends, who went to Hispaniola for his relief, came to Jamaica 
and released him from his unpleasant situation. On. his: ‘arrival-at 
St. Domingo: August 13, 1504, Ovando received him with the most 
‘studied respect, but.as he soon gavg new proofs. of his. malevolence, 
Columbus prepared for his return, to Spain. In Septet B he set 
sail, accompanied by his brother and SOD, and after a ; sete », t yage, 
in which. he encountered violent storms, a adafter sa ing sev an Be 
j dred. leagues + with jury masts, he r eachedt e port of: ites th D 
cember.. He now was informed of the de th of his patroness, Bsa- 
pelle . He soon repaired to courts. and. ‘aioe spending about a igs 
in fruitless solicitations for his. violated rights, ; and after calling 
vain upon a sovereign to respect, his. engagements, | he died : at. Va 
dolid May 20, 1506, inthe fifty ninth year of his age, . “He wa ‘Ss i 
vied: ‘magnificently i in the cathedral of ag: with this _ inscription 





-onvhis tomb 5. in y Baad We Dit cheek oe 
bier sh" ye + wes Castilla y ya Adon Lees ar wie ’ Getty 29 
Heise blog <i, Nuevo, mundo dio Colon. AS CR ag hae fumes 
sili Jesyary -Thatis, . PALA sueiuith oe) 998 > Seth 
his atk hotel els 2} Tp. Castile, and Leon. Deak pee $c0hu 
eel #@? + Seeovays Columbus gaye a new ae a ie Ndi 


. «Inthe character of: Couns ywere retaaeld the qualities,’ whic 
‘constitute greatness. He assessed as ‘and penetrati in 
tHe knew the sclences,,as ee were any at the period, ayn 
she.lived. _ He was fond of great enterprises, and,capable of, _prose- 
-euting them with the most unwearied patience, He surmounted 
. diffic ultiess; which would have, entirely discouraged. persons. sof less 

irm ess and. constancy _ of, spirit. . His i invention extricated it 
fro rom many. perplexities, ahd his prudence enabled, him. t concea % 
subdue his ewn infirmities, whilst he took advantage ¢ tite 

ns of others, - adjusting his behavior to. Ais. circumstan ~ 

rizing, or acting with vigor, as the, occasion required, 6 ade 
an of undaunted courage. and high thoughts, SOUS Fis ct Pe Pee 
The following instance of the. ingenuity of Columbus in vane icat- 
- his claim to respect for his discoreniga related by Peter la 
yr.’ Not long before :his death, at a. public d inner, he “nobili y in« 
ted, that his discoveries were paid ad aie of accider ent, than 
lk.co ncerted measures, _,Columbus -d, ‘them. agery, : 
or:some time, but.at length. called: for an egg, a and a ske 
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sneer, any ‘body might have done it.” & Yes,” said Col 
“but none of you thought of it. 2-S6 I discovered the ie i 
oo end corer can steer ‘eke? samie ¢ c ourse. ‘ c nenionipen th aoe CO 


















ana cr ve ‘was aatey tent Pleat, welt Ti epoleen ein dle an 
His conversation was discreet, which gained him the affections ‘of f 
“those with whom he had to deal, and his presence attracted 1 respect, 
having an air of authority and grandeur. He was always temperate | 
in'éating and @rinking and modest in his ‘dress. He understood 
Latin and composed verses. in reba he was very, zeulou lous and | 
devout) nimen dl. io puis 
» «Columbus was-e ver faithful to his prince. Sut far the ae : 
io riioly he baa esebuiveliithe dangerous circumstances, in which 
he was placed, can be justified, it might not be easy to decide. He 
is represented asa person, who always entertained a reverence for | 
the deity, and confidence in his protection. His last words : 
into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” His ‘life’ wits 
written by his son Ferdinand — Robertson's s history of America, ook 
at 5 Belknap 8 biography, i, 86-4148 ; Holmes’ annals, ? oy 124 5 
Flerrera’s hist. of America,i; life of Cotimbnia: x 
CONNECTICUT, one of the United States of America, at 
the time of the first arrival of the English, was possessed by the, 
_ Pequot, the Mohegan, the Podunk, and many other smaller tribe 
of Indians. The Pequots, who were numerous and warlike; ; a 
swho occupied the territory along the sea coast from Pairkatuck to 
“Connecticut: river, about the year 1630 extended their « conc est 
over aconsidérable portion of Connecticut, over Long Island, anda 
part of Narraganset.. Sassacus was the grand sachetny whose: seat 
was at New London, the ancient Indian name of which was. Pequot. 
_He‘had under him twenty ‘six ‘petty sathems. One® of thés | 
Uneas, chief of the Mohegans, whose territory comprehet most. 
_of New London county, almost the: whole ‘county i ts } 
and a part of ‘the counties of Tolland and Hartford.» The! P spi nks 
inhabited East Hartford and the ‘circumjacent ¢ coun Piya jel hs rine 
‘The first grant of Connecticut was made by the un 
cil in England te the earl of Warwick in 1630; and inthe olla wit. 
_year he assigned this grant to lord’ Say and Seal, lord. Brook, ann nid 
others: Attracted by the trade with the: Indians, some of the set- 
tlers of Plymouth had‘explored Comecticut' river in the years 1631 
atid 1632, and-fixed upon a place in Windsor, as suitable fo ‘for the eS- 
tablishment of a trading house. Whether’ the Dutch of New Ne 
-etlands or New York had before this discovered the river ‘is uncel 
tai though it is probable; that they ‘had? “By theirown accounts th y 
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built a fort upohatas early as 1 623%) Without question; how-: 
1, the first settlement, was made by them. In | October 1633 a 
com bei y from, Plymouth, | with materials for a house, sailed for Con-: 
= to execute the plan, which had. been formed by the tradersy 
in in their arrival at the places where Hartford now stands, they. found 
adic ht fort, which had just been built by. the Dutch, and two pieces) 









of cann planted. . _They were ordered to strike their colors;. but» 
they reso lutely proceeded, and landing on the west side of the-river» 


ip house about a mile above the fortification of the Dutchs. 
T his was the first house erected in Connecticut... The Indian trade, 
a become too important to be neglected. _ Otter and beaver skins 
the amount in value of athousand pounds, sterling had been sent: 
: a single ship to England, and the Dutch Punshapetl not less: ‘than: 
en the usand beavers annually. ay 
~ In the summer of 1635 some of the people of Massachusetts 
made preparations for a settlement on Connecticut rivernear. the 
Ply ymouth trading house. On the fifteenth of October about: sixty» 
m e : women, and children commenced their journey, through the’ 
wilderness, and in fourteen days arrived at the place of their destina- 
tion. The reverend Mr. Warham,, with a company from Dorches=) 

8 ettled < at Mattaneang, which they called, Windsor ;. several 
aay from Watertown. commenced .a. plantation at. Pauquiaug, 
which they called Wethersfield ; 5: and. others, from Newtown estabe 
lished themselves at at Winkoe or Hartford... Of thes pbamsoceres! 
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a vith the Se et of, “ai tige ets pron ah ow 
ed quietly t to enjoy t their, possessions. ‘In the winter; 
ith. provisions, which, had. been expected), had. not iar 
re famine, owas _experienced,, Most of the. a 
\. Bio dean he river, and. set,.sail on their, return. to. 
Me. ones who ept ‘their. stations. “subsisted . on acortisy 
nialt, 2 Ea eecdips ans | many, of their cattle, perished... The planters, 
in’ Co met ie ‘at settled under, the. general sqverpmentof 
Massach 3, bu ut the administration of their affairs) was... ntire 
in their own hat ds. The first court, which exersised all the’ pow-. 
verhnment,. was held April 26, 1636. at Hartford, the. planta- 
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“ont : : 
. om th ‘and of an an Indian ae : ve a rr lose ue t y 
were about eight hundred Pups H in ‘the ¢ Th he. 
‘48 dist aguished I bythe ¥ war with t Ps equots.. rey i 
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diy their civil 43 well 4a religious doncerns by y the ‘rules ‘OF sctiptite. 
‘On the twenty fourth of } November the lands of Gopi, were 
‘piirchased éf the sacherf of that part of the countr by a few pres- 
ents and an engagemierit to protect him’ and” his In ians, ‘he resérv- 
“ang a sufficient ‘quanty ‘of land to” plant } on the east side of. ‘the. har- 
‘bor: “Tn ‘Décember another purchase was made for. thirteen ¢ oats 
oF — tract, lying prificipally north of the other, extending ag t 
‘thiles east’of thé river Quinnipiack and five miles west, and being 
‘ten miles in Breadth from the north to the south. “Near. the’ ‘bay. ‘of 
Quitiniptack ‘thiéy laid out'their town ih squares on. the. plan. of. a 
‘spacious city, and called it New Haven. 

‘The foundation of two colonies Was how Taid, which 3 were. called 
the colonies of Connecticut and’ New Haven. Phe. original con std 

‘tation of the former was established’ bya tonvention of 3 all the. free 
‘plantérs ‘of Windsor, ‘Hartford, and’ Wethersfield, ‘which met. at 
“Hartford January 14, 1639, and it has Continued with little. altera- 
‘tion'‘to the present time. “It was ‘ordained, ‘that there ‘should be an- 
‘ually two general courts, or assemblies, in il‘and September, 
‘the first to be the court of election, in which | six may aes atleast, 
‘and all’ other public officer's were to be ‘chosen ; Kae 
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tive as a member of any of t! the towns, and who ei taker ‘thee 8 ith 
‘Of ‘fidelity’ to: ‘the commonwealth } that’ each’ oft the. three. towns 
should Send four deputies to the general court; and that ‘when there 
was “ant equal’ division, "the governor ‘should. have | a casting: y of 
- ‘pee this constitution the freemen convened at ‘Hlartford ip 
land” éstablished their’ officers for the’ ensuing’ year. olin 
‘Bayes was chosen governor, ‘and the generat aS, BESSA 
ually to enlact'a system of laws. 
aT ‘planters of Quinnipiack had continued more than. A year withe 
‘any étler ‘constitution than their ‘plantation covenant. But. on 
hich ot Fue 1639 they convened to Ja . the. foun dation of 
theit cit civil ‘and feligious polity. It ‘was resolved, that the sc Tipt 
‘a perfect rule for the , ‘discharge of all duties, and that * . 
would ONL yg aed by them’; that church members. only, should. 
burgesses, and that they. only should choose ma gistrates ; among 
nisélves to tahasé their affairs ; and that ele” men. shen Hs 
seach, ‘who should’ eléct'séven to begin the church. Seyen, 
were  deordingly chosen i in August, who were “called” the | Seven ] 
lars. The “met. in ‘court, October 25, and admitted i inte aia ‘dh 
All thé member$ of the churches. To this succeeded the election 
“officers. Theophilus Eaton was chosen governor, and with hin 
29 


swereqoniaa four magistrates. «It owas: atithe:.same:time cdeereed, 

_ that there should’be a general court annuallydan,Qetober -aty which — 
all the officers of the colony: alioudeisianishiinaaaanelis nat ebalansat | 
God should be'the sole rule for regulating: the} affairs,ofpthe, coms 

r inonwealth: © ‘As-the plantation enlarged,'the general court; receiys 
ed anew form, and the civil polity of :thisyjurisdiction gradually 
_ approached to'a near resemblance: of the-government: of Connecticut 
The greatest dissimilarity subsisted in: respect:to, juries, which were 
never'used on*trials in the colony:of New Havens, 4 |e sedo0 40 — 
«© These two colonies remained distinct until the;year/1665, when 
they’ ‘were'united into one’; but though distinct; in‘gover nment, yet 
a union; rendered necessary by‘common danger,'subsisted between 
them, \/Phe apprehension of:hostilitiesrom. the, Indians,, and ,the | 
Actual encroachments and violence of the;Dutch, induced the colo-. 
ies of New Haven, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Plymouth.to — 
fidopt- articles of: confederations whichwere: signed at Boston-May — 
19j.1643. By'these articles it was.agreed, that two,commissioners _ 
from each of the united colonies of Niew .England should meetjane — 
‘ually ;/ that they should be vested: with full: powers formaking war — 
and peace, and ‘establishing laws.of:a! gencral-concern,, the agregr 
tnent of six, however; ‘being:alsyays necessary to) render any |,measr 
ure binding ‘upon’ the: whole} Ahdsthat. fugitives | from. justice, and 
sérvants, who escaped from theimmasters; should on properevidense 
éf their character be delivered wp to thecolony; which. they,h ft. 
This union was of-theshichest importance to the scolonies,, particn- 
larly to Connecticut and N ew Havens which»were-peculiatly,expogsr — 
€d to hostilities from the Dutch. vIt subsisted more;than, forty. years 
anti the abrogation of the charters-of the; New,England. colonies 
king James I. Inthe yeanrd 643. it was directed im the 
of New Haven) that each! town should choose their,,.awn, judges, 
whosé powers were restricted, and-a.courtvef magistrates: ;was iap- 
peintedsw which was to meetitwicé ahnually)at New Haven, and.tobe _ 
_ Composed ofiall the -magistrates.in thesjurisdiction, ./Lothis, court — 
appeals were made!from the:plantation courtsyand.here:the decision — 
wos'finali'’ Itiwas decreedialgo, that:ithenes should. be,two,general — 
€ourtsy or assemblies,-consisting ofthe governor, deputy, governor, — 
inagistrates; ‘and two: deputies frdm»each town, and that, the,election — 
of othivevs! should/bé‘annuakomaross: 2ewdl Seas AP Sabina 2 
5 Tn Gonsideration of the success andinorease.ofithe New, t 
eolonies. the Englishoparliament granted) thems Manch 0s, 1643 
emption fronyall customs, subsidies, and jdther duties ete 
thet orders.’ ‘In 1644:the:Gonnecticut adventurers purc the — 
avént of lord: Say and Seal,anddord Brook their, right tothe colony 
afc onnecticut for sixteen hundred poundsay Ino 647, pilin 
troversy commenced /between Massachusetts: and: Connecticut 
réspecting an impost:af twa: pence per bushel: raged ini 
on ‘the’ pound ‘for beaver, vor twenty shillings tetas 
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to bé'paid by the inhabitants of Spring ficld at the mouth of Connect- 
icut fivér for the support of the: fort vat, Saybrook... The subject. 
Was’ teferred-to' the: commissioners ofithe united colonies, and-when 
they had'decided in favorof it in 1649, Massachusetts immediately: 
-in‘retaliatiom imposed’a duty:upon all. goods; belonging to any .of 
_ the inhabitants of Plymouth; Connecticut, or New Haven, imported 
_-withinothe eastlés oriexported from any part-of the bay.» .A. singue 
lar lawwas about this/timesmade in Conn ecticut respecting: theuse 
ef tobacco. All persons, not‘accustomed.to take it, and all. persons 
undér twenty\years! of age were prohibited from using it, unless;they 
procured’ a ‘certificate from a'physician, that.it would: be.useful, and 
obtained aticense from the courts o All others; addicted to.the use,of 
itj were prohibited from taking iit in-any: companyyor at-their labors, 
orin travelling unless’ tem miles from any! company. >and not; more 
than oficedna day under tite penalty ofa fineiof six:pente forevery of-. 
fenéee/The colonies’of New Haven and:Connecticut econtinued, to 
-_ MevEease, and new towns, purchased of the Indianss were constantly 
“séttléd:" 1891661) major Johh Masonyias agent for Connecticut 
‘pot ght of the natives jall landsy whichvhad notobefore! beem purchase 
ed by partictlar towns, and: made:a ‘public surrender: of them to 
the’ colony in the presence of the generaksassembly.:| A> petition 
“Was now prepared to king Charles I foria:chanter;:and John Winr 
ee who} had“beénechosen: governor of Connecticut, was; ems 
play ; ‘tdi ‘present "ityoHis:m ajesty »issued: his: letters, andes the 
great BealjA pril’2 3414 662, ordaining that there should, be. annually 
twé Betléral assemblies, consisting! of ‘the governor, the deputy’. 
Poveriioi7'and twelve assistants, with two deputies fromievery town 
oreity? Whis'charter has ever ‘since remained, the. basis. of ‘the. 
§6¥st Ment of Connecticut. ~ It included the colony.of New Hay 
W689 30but that! colony didnot acceptit..’The boundaries were fixed, 
did Of’ tlié*West:it-extendled across: the continent to, the south: sea, 
 Pacific-oceah\ Ih the year:1665, when apprehensions were eny 
#ttained respecting the New>England.charters, :the union of. Cons 
a and NeW Haven/wasicompleted, and they have.remained 
Auidérone’goverhinent ever since: .At the time of the union they 
‘S6nsisted of nineteen towns. This event had been delayed. by a 
AMiffefence'' df Views. ‘respecting the propositions of the. synod. of 
Cambridge in 1662. It was recommended, that the children. of 
‘parents; not th full’communion im the churches, should be baptized. 
‘fo this! nieasure New Haven was utterly opposed ; and: as in this 
Cblonly' Ho person coiild be a: freeman, uniess he was a member of 
thé hutch) which-wasinoba ‘requisite qualification in Connecticuty 
it'was feared ithat a-aniionowould corruptithe purity/of, the jecclesie 
iStical™body arid’ havé na-good effect upon. their civil, affairs... At 
yéneral dssembly-sirioMay! 1664 counties: were first, made and 
eOtiity chufts'were firstinstituted by that name. In 1670 an alters 


atin ‘Wasi made?in the mode of elections which had hitherto been by 
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‘the i sedans freemen, oc The freemenshad now deoomeso: 
numerous, that they were, allowed to:complete,theielectiondof civil! 
officers.at Hartford. by proxy, and.a;lawawas enacted, wegulating: 
elections, which is in substance yery: similar:toythe Jaw, which now: — 
exists, The number.of men in Connecticut inel671, fromsixteen: 
to.sixty.years of age,, was two thousand. andrfifty. +. vInok672 thes | 
union,of Connecticut, Massachusetts, ,and Plymouth was renewed, 

- and the-first code of Connecticut laws-was'published. ‘The \book was 
printed at Cambridge, having been compiledby; Roger: Ludiows. 
esquire... Every, family was required to possess:ones:»"TheIndiam 
wars.in,.1675 and; 1676, occasioned. mych suffering in the.colony.) 
{n,1687,.. when; Andros. was, governor of New. England, .an attempt: — 
was made)to wrest the charter, from; Connecticut, -Asque:wanrantoy 
against, the governor,and, companyihad been: issued twoiyearsi bee 
fore, and, in Qctoberiof. this yeary. when the assembly. was sittings 
Andros went.to; Hartford, with sixty, regularitroops; demanded the: - 

_ charter, and declared the government toxbe dissolved. ).Thessuby 

ject was debated, in the assembly. until evening; when -the charter 

was, brought and, laid,upen, the table ; but the dights; being instantly, — 
extinguished, captain Wadsworth of Hartford seizedit, and secrete 
it:in the, cavity, of a large oak.tree in front ofthe -houserof the: 
honorable, Samuel Wyllys,: esquire.\; This treeyomeasuring) twenty: 
one, feet in circumference, is now standing. ; Sin EdmundAndros 
assumed the government, and, the,records of: the colony»were closeds 

He appointed all officers, civil and,military, .o Notwithstanding the 
professions.of, regard ta.the,public good, made by: the tyrants che 
soon began to infringe the rights of the )people: . Thedaws-for the 
support of, the.clergy. were suspended. Liberty, \property,: every 
thing dear to man becoming..insecure, \theypregress of improve- 
ag was, cA coygnt g A gt was sester hands er reocarcosrsied 


igut ‘were. init again a accept the sxbisonatenian at pdr: 
of the freemen, May, 9,689. | In,1691) the. old charter was res. 
sumed, being acknowledged to, be walid,.as no.judgment;had been | 
entered against it... The,clergy.were;exempted,from taxationsin 
1706,, and the. Saybrook, platform jwas adopted.in 1708. In 17 lea | 
superior court, to, be, held annually, in.the:several; counties; was 
established... The sollentn which had been. incorporated: at (Says 
brook in, 1701, was in 1717,removed te, New-Haven; and inithe/fole_ 
lowing year named. Yale college. »dn(17$0 the laws: of, Connects 
ai were. again revised and. published im a-small folio volume.) bai 
., The charter of, this.colony. being supposed: toextendithe western 
undary; to the south, e704 purchases;were accordingly, made:itt 
fi 4 of, the Andians.. of the; Six Nations, by,‘ a, i “of the: ine 
tants © Connecticut, called. the. Susquehannah and Delaware 
gompan ies, of a large tract of Jand lying west .of. the .Delawar® 
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yivery'and thence !spteading over the eastarid west>branches of: 
Susquehannah ‘river,)’ on which ‘considerable’ settlements were* 
shortly after made: » The settlersi:were incorporated afterwards by- 
the) geheral assembly: and annexed to’the county‘of Litchfield. As’ — 
the:charter» of. Pennsylvania covered these settiements, a dispute’ 
arose; which'was maintained :with warmth for: some time,’ and was’ 
at length submitted to gentlemen; chosen for the: purpose, whose’ 
decisionwas in favor of Pennsylvania.) At! the close ofthe révo- 
lution: Connecticut ceded’all her charter ‘claims west of Pennsylva-' 
nia to icofgress; reserving oniya tract of’the ‘width of the state-of 
Connecticut, andione hundred and twenty’ milés in Jeng th, bounded 
north» by Jake Erie, containing near four millicis ‘of acres. This 
cession was accepted by congress’ which establishes to Connecti 
euther title to these lands. © The legislature ofthis state in 1793 
granted tothe sufferers in the several towns, that‘were burned du= 
ring thé war,’ a tract of half a million ‘of acres on’ the! West erid ‘of 
this:reservation.. “The American revolution, wiiich’so essentially 
affected the governments ‘of most of the colonies; produced “nol 
very’ perceptible alteration’ in thé’ goveinment® of Connecticut. 
While under: the jurisdiction of Great: Britain they elected their 
own governors, and all subordinate ‘civil officer's in the Saine manrier{ 
and with as'little control,-as at the present time. Connecticut has 
always been a'republic, and perhapsas perfect'and as happy a republi¢; 
ascever existed: Its'system of laws, digested by Zephaniah Swift; 
and published in 1796, is containéd’ in an octavo volume. ''T: 
Gonnecticut® d¢ademy ‘of arts: and ‘scierices was incorporated “ity 
ABO Frumbull’s hist: of Connecticut; Morse’s geog. ; H. Adams 
WN England; Morse and Parish*s'\Ni England ; Rees’ cyclofiedtd, 
‘Ameriedit!; Holmes annals ; Gordon, i 
_ b>COOKE! (Ertsw4,)arespectable physician of Boston, was ¢tad- 
ed atHarvard college'in 1657. After ‘having’ been an assistant 
under the old government, he was sent to England in 1689 as anagent 
of Massachusetts to procure ‘the’ restoration’ of the charter. He 
‘was decided in bis opition, thut if the‘old charter could tiot be ob- 
tamed, it would be better to méet the consequences, than to ‘submit 
to tet, Which abridged the liberties of the people. When the 
Rei tharter was procured in 1591j'he refused to accept it, and did 
‘what he could to*prévent its acceptance in Massachusetts. The Yev- 
erend Dr>Increase* Mather, who was agent at the sdme time, pur- 
aedea different cowrse;’ thinking it wise to submit to a necessary 
sevilou'P hough he was not placed in the list’ of counsellors, nomina- 
ted by Dr) Mather in’ 1692, froin apprehensions apes es oi 
posé:the new charter’; yet in the following year he was elected in 
‘Massachusetts; He was;’ however, rej detect by governor Phips, be- 
eausehe ‘had opposed his appointment in England: “Th 1694 he was 
reelected, and:continued fir the ‘couicil till’ 1703,'when governor 
Dudley ‘Regatived his elestion, as hedid for attumber of vedt's suce. 
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cessively.0In 17 15chis choice was approved!’ He diedinthis year 
on the thirty first of October; aged’ seventy eight yearsye Though 
esteemed as a physician, ‘hé'was’ most“remarkable ‘inchis political 
éharacter; having: been *more: than forty years ii placésot public 
trast, and beingabways firm and steady to‘his principles. He mur 
_ vied a-daughterof:governor’ Leverett1-Harehinsony 1) 393} 408'5 
BH70y)136s90Ng eid cody uizedigid. JEORMWy TIDY 1oveonasgan gs 
» COOKE (Etisia), distinguished inthe political history’ of Mas> 
sachusetts, was the son ot theipreceding and was ‘graduated at Hare 
vard coliege’in 1697.) Hewas a‘ represetitativeof Boston! inthe 
general court in 1713, and-was in favor’of'a‘piivate bank ratherthan 
of:thie bublie: ‘bank, the plan’ of ‘which 4was adopted’ to’ remedy’ the 
evils. Of thé bills‘of credit, ° He was €leéted into the Council in 1717. 
and:immediately commenced his opposition to govertiot Shute, ens 
_ gagitig on the/popular side: This ‘was’ ‘the conimencément of ‘the 
disputes! The different parties became’ more hostilé Pnewsubjects 
of controversy:aroseiysand: Shute -was at length obliged to Téave the 
colony ios Me) Cookewwas elected uicounsellor ‘in: 17 18;'but thé gove 
erjior ina nvinner not very: civil informed him, ‘that’ ‘his ‘attehdarice- 
at the bobrt woaldbe exeusedis! 11 720) he-was ‘Chosen speakerof 
the'house ofrepresentatives but the! ae ageoaegpe rae 8 
and as'théchouse’ refused /toomake ‘anew “léction, contesting his- 
right td control theiiy Nd diesolved thé!tissemblyoUAt thenéxe sess 
sion a different person was elected, not béeaisé the-preteision UF 
Shute was admitted) but 'ehat there wiehe bel AO WUSEPUECN "te the 
progress of the reguldrbusiness dP the cour, PH N7IT He!avay apo 
pointed agent for Massavinisetts and ‘sailed foMLiGadon MI January? 
Sovn/after his return he was éhoséty in’ May: 1726 Member VP th 
council.2:! On thé dece ssidii OM Movernor Belchery he! was appointed 
in! 780i a justice bf the Komindi pleas for Suffolk. °° HE had hithate: 
retainedthe attachment! of the people’ by endéavaring tél suppart! 
their liberties, but being desirous Of securing his intérést boty wid? 
thé governor aiid the! town Of Bostetis/a jealousy was exéitethwnd He 
was in danger of losing the -résard’ of both! partiés.! Tina 53! oi 
1734 he was elected repieséniative by a Widjority of onlyléne br twa 
votes'in six oi seven hundreds “He died 4A ubtist’?7375 worm out 
with ‘his laboisy having been many ears the ‘Head of the! pop aa 
patty: He published potititad tiaets!Lgnledninsony ti YON 33}! 
348) 392% Collect badd. so@ Ati Bool) of gutylibs bas bereveied Ley 
-<COOKE (Saxiuet), first'minister othe second: paristPite-Cantl 
bridge, was gradwited at Harvard colleterin? 1735) ahd wag ordanher 
- September’ 12; 1739s) He died Site 4/178 3) AHO Seventy: ifthe 
year of his ave; ind the forty fourth of his ministry and was Bice 
ceeded -by the reverend Mr. Fiske. ¢ He was’a' tian ot ‘sciences OFia! 
socialidisposition; disting wished by his good'sense and pridencésand 
 afaithful servant of the Lord Jesus. “He. ee 
ofdination of the reverend Cotton Broéwh, 4748 5 ‘at the ioh 
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ofthe, reverend «W lip oymmes,. 1759, 5 the: election - sermons 
3 a sermon a memorial of, the» battle at Lexington, 17.77. 
aeCollections.of the-h 1 iin we Wi OSauinevagqiur 2h. Dongagsen 
‘COOPER. (Witr1am),y minister i in, Boston;,was a native.of that 
town, .and being,,early, impressed. iby, the. truths .of religion, and 
delighting: i in. study, of the scriptures, he .passed.. through the 
temptations of youth without a blemish upon his character... He 
was /Erave,, but not. gloomy ner austere 3 discreety but not.precise ; 
and cheerful, with innocence,,;. While, a member) of; Harvard col- 
lege, where he was,graduated in, 17 12y:he ardently cultivated those 
branches, of science,, which were.most useful. andimportant. | Eveny 
er aryspursuit was sanctified by; prayery,and every human acquisis 
ionrendered., subservient. tothe, knowledge, of God:iand. religions 
n.after-he began-to,preach, the eminence.of his qualifications as 
antes traced th attention of; the-church;in, Brattle street, 

, and he was, invited, to, be, colleague,paster with the reverend 

Iman. At his, own request his ovdinationayas,delayed-for'a 

pa until, May, 23,1716, when,he was: inducted,into, the/sacred of- 
fice.., From this, period to that, of his; death his ministerial, gifts, 
graces, and usefulness, seemed constantly toincrease, and the more: 
was, known, the,.more .he,.was esteemed, loyed,.and honored. 
the,year 1737, he was chosen president of. Harvard college, but 
he declined the. honor able. trust., He died. Hlecamber, 135, 17A35) im 
the fiftieth year,of his, ASE: -r00 ,dotouls wes nf taoohihe¢§ aoe 
odie, was, an eminent preacher, being an able. and zealous. advocate: 
of the, distinguishing doctrines of the,,gospel.., Jesus Christ, sas; 
geeks a object.in, his discourses... He insisted. much.on; 
ctrines. of grace ;. vgonsidering, them as not only, constituting 
th undation of a, sinner’s hope, but as exhibiting the capitah 
a MRROAT oS to holiness of .heartand Jife,, Hence his, preachy 
in at practical,.as, well as evangelical. He, inculcated, obedience: 
upon christian principles.and by christian. arguments. _His, sermons: 
we ¢, easy,and. atural..in method 5. rich inimportant truth, plains: 
1 ot grovelling in. style,;, solid and argumentative, yet, animated, 
ith.the,, spirit, of devotion ,; + galeulated,,at,once, to, enlighten» the 
ind, ; to, impress, the, consciences, jand.,to, warm, the heart... Imex-: 
aS, the profound and sublime truths-of, the gospel. he, had the, 
gular felicity to, be intelligible to the, ignorant, instructive to, the, 

. ‘informed, and edifying to.the seriqus.,, In prayer. he rematka- 
yexcelled.,.. He had,a voice at, once strong and, pleasant» an elo- 
Staye,and,dignified ;,.while a deep impression, of. God, whoses 
mag} nae lana, an whose .messages he delivered, | was, visible: 
US cquntenance..and demeganor,,,and added, an, indescribable: ‘SOry 
5A ae performances. ., His benevolent labors were,not-, 
He. was,an,eminent instrument and promoter, ofthe.great- 
ot. religion, .which took place toward the close.of his:life.. 
1eart, overflowing, with joy, he declared,. that #, since .the- 
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veal 40 3 oe pean had sometitnes come tb i goes 
out. their. souls in one week, than in the preceding. t renty. 
ars. of.his ministry.” To these applicants he was_ most ju 
cious. and affectionate counsellor and guide. Thou: fe rene 
attention to the things of. another world was erode by Ae t 

enthusiasm and fanaticism, yet Mr. Cooper, while! he bit ) 
the irregularities, which prevailed, was persuaded,. that there oe was 7 
remarkable work of divine grace. The numeréus bis’ sin } i 
own parish of persons affected either with pungent and di istr sing 
convictions of sin, with deep humiliation, and self abhorrence ey Wi : 
ardent, love to God and man, or with inexpressible consolation in 
on perfectly satisfied him, that the presence and) pound of t he . 
divine _Reprover, Sanctifier, and. Comforter was among’ t ‘dh 
the private walks. of life he displayed the combined excallencian yt 
the gentleman and christian. He had but little warning of the ap- 
proach of death, but in the. lucid intervals of his disease, he bia 
enabled to deciare, that he rejoiced i in Ged his Savior. ayes 













































He published a sermon on the incomprehensib leness of of ie 3! 
17145 ‘how and why young people should cleanse their’ way, r 16. 
a sermon to young. people 1723 5 a funeral sermon.on Jo pe or 
1726 ; a discourse on early piety, 1728 5 a discourse on the 
extremity; and absolute certainty of hell. torments, | 173 
death of lieutenant governor T ailer,, 1782 5-9 sermon at the ordina. 
tion of Robert Breck, 1736 ; | concio hyemalis, or a winter sermon; 
1737-;. onthe death of the reverend Peter Thacher, 1739 ; the ¢ ne 
trine ok predestination unto life ‘explamed and’ vindicate “jn fou 
sermons, 1740, which were republished i in 1804; a \ preface 1 t 
award’s sermon on the trial of the spirits, 1741 ; two sermot ST 
ed-at Portsmouth in the time of the revival, 1741 —Coi 7 
ral sermon ; Panofiist, ti. 537-540 ; Collect. hist. “soc. 
“COOPER (SAMUEL), minister in Boston, yas the SON | 
erend William Cooper, and was borm March 28, 17 Cay 
ited early marks of a masterly genius. © As his. ‘mind 1 wai 
impressed by religious truth, soon after he.was graduate ar 
vard college in 1743, he devoted himself to the study of ¢ ivinity, 
preferring the office of a minister-of the gospel to the temporal 
_ vantages, which his talents might have procured him ~, Whe: 

first appeared. in the pulpit, his performances were. so,accep 
and raised such expectations that at the age of twenty. years he w 
invited by. the congregation in Brattle strect, Boston, ‘- succeed } 
father as colleague with the reverend Dr. Colman. In this. x 
he was ordained May 21, 1746, just thirty years after the o edin 
of his father... He did not. disappoint the hopes of his friends. ‘ 
reputation increased, and he. soon became one of the most po 
preachers in the country. est a ministry of near thirty 
years, he. died, December. 29 -1783,.n the fifty ninth year 
aze. cP ; 
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. Dr. Cooper was very distinguished in the sacred office, which he 
stained. His sermons were evangelical and perspicuous, and un¢ 
qualled in America for elegance and taste. ‘Delivering them with 
ergy and pathos, his eloquence arrested attention’ and warmed the 
“heart. In his prayers, which were uttered with humility and’ rev- 
ence, there was a grateful variety, and as they ‘were pertinent, 
‘eriptural, and animated with the spirit-of devotion, they weré ‘ad 
: irably calculated to raise the souls ofthis fellow worshippers to 
God. ' ‘His presence in the chambers of the sick ‘was peculiarly "ac- 
-cept able, for he knew how to address the conscience without offeti¢e, 
‘to impart. instruction, to soothe, and to comfort. His religious sene 
‘timents were rational and catholic..” His atterition was ‘not ‘confined 
to theology but he made himself acquainted with othéi branches 
i science, wid ‘was one of the most finished classical scholars of his 
| is friendship to literature induced him, after the destruction 
of the’ library of Harvard college by fire, to exert himself to procuré 
‘subsériptions to repair the loss. In 1767 he was electéd a membe? | 
of the corporation; in’ which ‘office: he’ contitived “until his death: 
He was an active member of the society for propagating the gospel 
among the aborigines of America. “To his*other acquisitions he 
added a just knowledge of the nature and design of government, and 
the tights of mankind. Most sincerely attached to the’ catise of ‘civil 
‘and religious liberty, he was among the first of those’ patriots, ‘who 
took a decided part in opposition to the arbitrary exactions of Great 
‘Britaii. * Tn his intercourse with his fellow citizens, and by his pen 
he endeavored to arouse ard strengthen’ the: spirit of resistance. 
Such’ were his abilities and firmness, that hé was esteemed andcon> 
sulted by’: ‘some of the principal men, wlid were the means of effects 
ing Oui revolution _ He did much towards: procuring” foreign’ allie 
ancés. © His letters were read with great Satisfaction in the: court of 
perl while men of the most’distinguished characters “in» Eu- 
Yope’ became his correspondents. ‘The friendship; which he ‘tnain- 
tained with Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, was the means of intro+ 
dic aa ‘to his acquaintance many gentlemen from France, to whom 
He retidered himself peculiarly agreeable by his literary attainments, 
by’ ar ‘éngaging® address, and by the‘ease and politeness. of his man- 
tiers: When his country had asserted’ her right to independence, 
b lieving that knowledge i is necessary to the’support of a free govern- 
‘Ment, he was anxious to render our liberties perpetual by promot- 
Thg ng literary’ establishments.” He was therefore one of the foremost 
ii laying’ the fotindation of the’ American academy of arts and scienc- 
8, “atid was chosen its first vice president in the year 1780,. ‘In 
lis ‘kk st illness | He ‘expressed his great satisfaction in seeing his 
tty in | peace, and in the possession of freedom and: independ- 
rene ane hopes, that the virtue and public spirit of his country- 
ek would'prove to the world, that they were not unworthy of these 
ibesti diritti Bessie: “Yn the intervals of reason;-he informed his 
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friends, that he was perfectly resigned to the will of heaven ; that 
his hopes and consolations sprang from a belief of those truths, 
which he had preached to.others ; and that he wished not to be de- 
tained any longer from that state of perfection and felicity, ‘which | 
the gospel had opened tohisview. __ 
_ Besides his political writings, which appeared in. n the otrnalal of 
the day, he published the following discourses ; on the artillery 
election, 1751; before the society for encouraging industry, 1753 ; 
at the general election, 1756; on the reduction. of Quebec, 1759 5 
at the ordination of the covetend Joseph Jackson, 1760; on the 
death of George II, 1761; at the Dudleian lecture in Foes col- 
lege, 1775; on the commencement of the new constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, ‘October 25,1780, This last discourse, with others of 
his productions, have been published in several languages, and a | 
written in a polished and elegant manner were weil calculated fo 
the lips of an eloquent speaker, such as he himself was.—C/arke’s 
Jun, sermon ; American herald, January 19,1784 ; Continental jours 
nal, Jan, 22; Holmes’ annals, ii. 469 ; Phacher’ s century discaurse. 
COOPER (Myzs, D. D.)y president of King’s college, New 
York, was educated in the university of Oxford, where he took the 
degree of master of arts in 1760. He arrived at New York in the 
autumn of 1762, being recommended by the archbishop of Canter 
bury as a person well qualified to assist in the management of the. 
college, and in a few years to succeed the president. He was re- 
ceived by the reverend Dr. Johnson with the affection of a father, 
and was immediately appointed professor of moral philosophy. — we, 
‘ter the resignation of Dr. Johnsen in February 1763, he was chosen 
president previously to the commencement in May. It was not 
long before Dr. Clossey, a gentleman, who had been educated in 
Trinity college, Dublin, and had taken the degree of doctor ef phys- 
ic, was appointed professor of natural’ philosophy. A grammar. 
school was also established and connected with the college, under 
the care of Mr. Cushing from Boston. The classes were now 
taught by Mr. Cooper, Mr. Harper, and Dr. Clossey ; and ae 
such able instructers they had peculiar advantages. In the year 
1775 Dr. Cooper, as his politics leaned towards the British, was re- 
duced to the necessity of withdrawing from the college, and a 
ing to England. He was afterwards one of the ministers of the 
episcopal chapel of Edinburgh, in which city he died May 1, 17855 
aged about fifty years. After the revolution William - ‘Sait rel 
Johnson, son of Dr. Johnson, was president of the college. "0 ag 
Dr. Cooper, though he had long expected death, waiting patien ly 
for its approach, yet died in rather a sudden manner,. The follows 
ing epitaph was written by himself. . ee 
. Here lies a priest of English isibiod. ech . ts ae 
Bina _ Who, living, lik’d whate’er was good ; ae | 
a ~ Goad company, good. anes Boor name; ae 
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- Yet never hunted after fame 3 
ja _ But as the first he still preferr’d, 
) ie So here he chose to be interr’d, 
ee _ And, unobscur’d, from crowds withdrew 
ge.  , To rest among a chosen few, 
In humble hopes, that sovereign love 
Will raise him to be bless’d above. 
He published a volume of poems in 1758, and a sermon on civil 
government, preached before the university of Oxford on a fast, 
1777. While in this country he maintained a literary character of 
considerable eminence. He wrote on the subject of an American 
episcopate, and sometimes used his pen on political subjects. It 
is said, he narrowly escaped the fury of the whigs—-Wew and gen. 
biog. dict. 3 Miller, ii. 369 ; Pennsylvania preeehs July 29, 1785 3 
Chandler’s life of Johnson, 106-109. | 
- CORLET (Extsax), an eminent instructer, commenced his la- 
bors at Cambridge not long aiter the first settlement of the town. 
Ie was master of the grammar school between forty and fifty years, 
and many of the most worthy men in the country enjoyed the ben- 
efit of his instructions previously to their entrance into college, — 
The society for propagating the gospel compensated him for his at= 
tention to the Indian scholars, who were designed for the university. 
He died in 1687 in the seventy seventh year of hisage. He was.a 
man of learning, piety, and respectability. Mr. Walter published 
an elegy on his death in blank verse. He-wrote a Latin epitaph on _ 
the reverend Mr. Hooker, which is inserted in Mather’s magnalia. 
wee Collect. hist. soc. i. 2433 vii. 22; “fe of Walter; Mather’s 
magnalia, ii. 68. Ss RA eae: x 
_ CORNBURY ( 
of the earl of Clarendon, and being one of the first officers, who de- 
ser ed the army of king James, king William, in gratitude for his _ 
sery ices, appointed him to an American government. Hunted out ° 
ob ‘England by a host of hungry creditors, bent upon accumulating 
a much wealth, as he could squeeze from the purses of ‘an impov- 
erished people, and animated with unequalled zeal for the’ church, 
ane ‘edramenced his administration, as successor of lord Bellamont, 
May 3, 1702. ‘His sense of justice was as weak as his bigotry was 
uncontrollable. The following act of outrage will.exhibit his char- 
acter. A great sickness, which was probably the yellow fever, pres 
ailing in New York in 1703, lord Cornbury retired to Jamaica, on 
Long Island ; and as Mr. Hubbard, the presbyterian minister, lived ° 
in the best house i in the town, his lordship requested the use of it 
daring his short residence there. Mr. Hubbard put himself to 
great inconvenience to oblige the: governor, and the governor imre- — 
turn delivered the parsonage house into the hands of the episcopal 
‘party; andseized upon the glebe. In the year 1707 he imprisoned 
‘without law two presbyterian ministers for presuming to preach in 


lord), governor of New York, was the son 











New York. without his license,, ‘They were,sent out by.some dis¢ 
‘senters in London as itinerant.preachers.for the benefit of! the mid- 
le and southern colonies... He hada conference;with them, and 
- made himself. conspicuous as a savage bigot,and as am ungentleman- 
-ly tyrant... The, cries of the oppressed reaching the ears of the 
“queen in 1708, she appointed. lord Lovelace governor in his, stead. — 
As soon as Cornbury-was superseded, his: creditors threw him into 
the custody’of;the sheriff of New. York ; but-after»the death: of his 
-father-he.was permitted to return to-England; and succeeded. to the 
earldom: of Clarendon... Never was there a governor of New York 
so universally detested, or so deserving:of abhorrence... His beha¥- 
ior was trifling, mean, and extravagant.’ It: was not uncommon for 
him to dress himself ina woman’s habit, and then to» patrol the — 
ofort, in which; he resided. . By such, freaks he drew upon himself 
)mniversal contempt ;. while. his: despotism, .bigotry,: injustice; and 
, insatiable avarice aroused the indignation. of the people—Smith’s 


_ber 4, 1585. . At the age of thirteen he was admitted. a member of 
. Trinity college, Cambridge, and afterwards remoyed to Emanuel 
‘college, where he obtained a. fellowship. Previously to this ap- | 
pointment, he passed. an examination, and.his. knowledge of He- | 
«brew was tested by. the third chapter of Isaiah, which is.@ very — 
~ difficult. passage ;. but he was master of it.,.He:was soon-chosen © 
athe head lecturer.in-the college, being.also' employed as tutor:to | 
-smany, scholars,..who; afterwards. becamesdistinguished..« Forsthis | 
_, office, he was peculiarly.,well qualified, as his knowledge was exten- 
oSive,, his manners. gentle: and-accommodating, and he possessedan — 
:,alcommon ease and facility.in. communicating his ideas) His ec- — 
-gasional orations and.discourses. were so accurate and elegant, and — 
. displayed such invention and taste, that he acquired ahigh \reputa- 
« tion inthe university... Hitherto-he: had beenseekingthe gratification — 
. of a literary taste,-or. yielding to the claims of, ambition ;- butyat 
length a complete change ,in: his.character,» which. he-attributed to _ 
_yithe: grace of .God, induced -him to-engage,with.earnestness inthe — 
, pursuit of new and more exalted-objects.,,, While a member of the | 
_ college his conscience had. been impressed by-the faithful preaching — 
. of Mr. William Perkins; but-he resisted the convictions, which 
__ had been.fastened,upon.him,,and)such was his enmity to;the;truths, 
_ which had disturbed. his, peace, that-when he heard the bell toll-for 
.. the funeral of that.eminent servant of ,God,yit was a joyful. sound to 
. him, It announced his release, from)a,ministry, ‘hostile to his self 
.. Yighteous and. unhumbled spirit... It .was not long. however before 
_ che was again awakened from his security by a sermon of Dr. Sibs- 
«on the misery of those, who had no righteousness exceptithe moral 
~¥irtues. Aftera distressing anxiety of three years: it-_pleased God 





do give’ him joy in/believing. » He was soon called upon to preach 
again in his turn before the‘university, and more anxious to do good 
than to attract applause, he’ did not array his discourse in the orna- 
ments of language, but preached with plainness and pungency upon 
the duty of repentance. The vain wits of the university, disap- 
‘pointed in their expectations of a splendid harangue, and reproved 
‘by the fidelity of him, who was now a christian minister, did not 
_ hum their applauses as usual, and one of them, Mr. Preston, who 
_ ‘afterwards became famous in the religious world, received such 
deep impressions upon his mind as were never effaced. Such was 
the collegial life of Mr. Cotton. ssaniruilbcsdt Ailes : 
»» About the year 1612, when in the twenty eighth year of his age, 
che became the minister of Boston in Lincolnshire: Soon after his 
_festablishment in this place, the zeal of a physician in the town“in 
- 'promoting Arminian sentiments induced him to dwell much and 
“principally for some time upon what he believed to be the truths’ of 
_ Scripture, upon the doctrine of God’s eternal election before all fore- 
‘sight of good or evil, and the-redemption only of the elect ; upon 
_ the effectual influence of the Holy Spirit in ‘the conversion of the 
‘sinner, without any regard to the previous exertions of free will ; 
‘and upon the certain perseverance of every true ‘believer. “Such 
was his success, that he soon silenced his antagonist, and afterwards 
~the doctrine ot predestination was not brought into controversy. 
He soon entertained doubts respecting the lawfulness of complying 
‘with some of the ceremonies of the church, and -was subjected“to 
_©inconveniences on this account ; but as°his people coincided with 
him in his sentiments he kept his place for twenty years, and’ was 
‘during this time remarkably useful. not only by the effect’ of ‘his 
faithful preaching, but as an instructer of young men, who were de- 
«signed for the ministry, some of whom were from Germany ‘and 
Holland. His labors were immense, for in addition to his ‘other 
\ avocations he generally preached four lectures in the course of a 
‘week. His benevolent exertions were notin vain. It pleased God, 
} that a. general reformation should take place in the town. The 
© voice of profaneness was no longer heard, and the infinitely import- 
‘Sant: truths of the gospel arrested the attention of almost all the ‘in- 
®thabitants. © He was much admired, and much applauded, but he‘ev- 
Ser remained humble. At length, ‘after the government of the Eng- 
‘fish church fell into the hands of bishop Laud, divisions arose 
_ “among the parishioners of Mr. Cotton; a dissolute fellow, who had 
»-been punished for his immoralities, informed against the magistrates 
© and the: minister for not kneeling at thé sacrament ; and Mr.’ Cot- 
* ton, being cited before the high commission court, was obliged to 
©. flee. ““After being concealed for some time in London, he embarked 
‘for this country; anxious to sectire to himself the peaceable “enjoy- 
“ment of the rights of conscience, though in a wilderness. “He sailed 
“ah the-samé vessel with ‘Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone, and the circum- 
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stance. of their names caused the people to say on their arrival, Sep 
tember 4, 1633, that their three great necessities would be how 
supplied, for they had Cotton for their clothing, Hooker for their 
fishing, and Stone for their building. This was an age of conceits, 
During the voyage three sermons or expositions were delivered ale 
most. every day, and Mr. Cotton was blessed in the birth of his eld- | 
est son, whom, at his baptism in Boston, he called Seaborn.. . 

On the tenth of October 1633 he was established teacher of the 
olnrch’) in Boston, as colleague with the reverend Mr. Wilson, who ‘ 
was pastor. He was set apart to this office, on aday of fasting, by 
imposition’ of the hands of Mr. Wilson, and his two elders. He 
remained in ‘this town, connected with this church, more than, nine- 
teen years, and such was his influence in establishing the order of 
our churches, and so extensive was his usefulness, that he has been 
called the patriarch of New England. The prevalence of those 
erroneous doctrines, which occasioned the synod of 1637, so much 
_ disturbed his peace, that he was almost induced to remove to New 

Haven. Mrs. Hutchinson endeavored to promote her wild senti- 
ments by shielding them under the name of Mr. Cotton; but. 
though he was imposed upon for some time by the artifices of those _ 
of her party, yet when he discovered their real opinions, he wasbold | 
and decided in his opposition to them, Though he did not sign the . 
result of the synod of 1637, on account of his differing from it in. 
one or two points ; he yet approved of it in general, and his peace- 
able intercourse with his ‘brethren in the ministry was not afterwards _ 
interrupted on account of -his supposed errors. In 1742 he was ine 
vited to England with Mr. Hooker and Mr. Davenport to assist. in. 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, and he was in favor of ace. 
cepting the invitation, but Mr. Hooker was opposed to it, as he was 
at that time forming a system of church government for New Enge. 
land. His death, which was occasioned by an inflammation of the . 
lungs, brought on by exposure in crossing the ferry to Cambridge, — 
where he went to preach, took place December 23, 1652, when he i 
was sixty seven years of age. Souniversally was he venerated, that 
many sermofis were preached on his decease in different parts of | it 
the country. 

‘Mr. Cotton sustained a high reputation for learning. He was a 
critic in Greek, and with Hebrew he was so well acquainted,. that he : 
could discourse in it. He also wrote Latin with elegance, as | + 
specimen ef which his preface to Norton’s answer to the inquiries _ 
of Apollonius: has often been mentioned. In the pulpit he impress-~ 
ed his hearers with admiration. Uniting to conspicuous: talents 
anda profound judgment the candor and mildness, enjoined. in the” 
gospel, and the warmth of pious feeling, his instructions did not™ | 
meet the resistance, which is often experienced, but fell with. the 
gentleness of the dew, and insinuated themselves imperceptibly it 
tothe mind. His labors; soon after he-came to Boston; were 3 
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effectual, than those of any of the ministers in the country:;. he-was 
the means of exciting great attention to religious subjects ; > and 
some of the most profligate were brought to renounce their iniqui- 
ties, and to engage in acourse of conduct more honorable and 
‘more satisfactory, and which would terminate in everlasting felicity. 
His discourses were generally written with the greatest attention, 
though he sometimes preached without any preparation. His in- 
timate and accurate knowledge of the scriptures, and the extent of 
his learning enabled him to do this without difficulty. His written 
sermons, which he had composed with care, were yet remarkable 
for their simplicity and plainness, for he was desirous, that all should 
understand him, and less anxious to acquire fame, than to do good. 
His voice was not loud, but it was so clear and distinct, that it was 
heard with ease by the largest auditory ; and his utterance was ac- 
‘companied by a natural and becoming motion of his right hand. 
The Lord was in the still, small voice. He preached with such life, 
dignity, and majesty, that Mr. Wilson said, one almost thinks, that 
hears the very prophet speak, upon whose words he is dwelling. 
His library was large, and he had well studied the fathers and school- 
men, but he preferred Calvin to them all. Being asked in the 
latter part of his life, why he indulged in nocturnal studies, he an- 
swered, that he loved to sweeten his mouth with a piece of Calvin 
re he went to sleep. Twelve hours in a day were generally oc- 
eupied by his studies, and such was his zeal in theological pursuits, 
that he frequently lamented the useless visits, with which he was op- 
pressed, though he was incapable of incivility to persons, who thus 
obtruded upon him. He gave himself chiefly to reading and: prepar- 
ation forthe duties of public instruction, depending much onthe rul- 
ing elders for intelligence respecting his flock. . He was an excel- 
Tent casuist, and besides resolving many cases, which were brought 
him, he was‘also deeply though not violently engaged in controver-' 
‘sies respecting church government. In his controversy with Mr. 
illiams he found an antagonist, whose weapons were powerful and: 
vyhose cause was good, and he unhappily advocated a cause, which’ 
ie had once opposed, when suffering persecution in England. He 
mtended for the interference of the civil power in support of the: 
truth, and to the objection of Mr. Williams, that this was infringing 
the rights of conscience, the only reply, that could be made; was,* 
That when a person, after repeated admonitions, persisted in reject- 
ing and opposing fundamental points of doctrine or worship, it could . 
ot be from conscience, but against conscience, and therefore, that- 
it was not persecution for cause of conscience for the civil power to 
rive such persons away, but it was a wise regard to the good “ sh 
cebu ch, it was putting away evil from the people. VR 
“ Te his intellectual powers and improvements, he added the cintadsy 
; ns render the christian character amiable and interesting.~ 
uVver nn Mr. Williams, his great antagonist, with yery Parecntiity | 
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candor speaks of him with ‘esteem and respect, commiending him 
for his goodness and for his attachment to so many of the truths of 
the gospel. He was modest, humble, gentle, peaceable, patient, 
and forbearing. Sometimes he almost lamented, that he carried 
_his meekness to such an extent. “ Angry men,” said he, “ have 
an advantage over me ; the people will not oppose them, for they 
will rage; but some are encouraged to do. me injury, because they | 
know [ shall not be angry with them again.” It will not be quest- 
ioned however, that his temper contributed more to his peace, 
and enjoyment,and usefulness, than a temper of adifferent descripe . 
tion would: have'done. When he was once told, that his preaching — 
was very dark and comfortless, he replied, “let me have your 
prayers, brother, that it may be otherwise.” Having observed to a 
person, who boasted of his knowledge of the book of revelation, — 
that he wanted light in those mysteries, the man went home and ~ 
sent him a pound of candles ;. which insolence only excited a smile. 

“ Mr. Cotton,” says Dr. Mather, *‘ would not set the beacon of his © 
great soul on fire at the landing of such a little cock boat.” A ~ 
drunken fellow, to make merriment for his companions, approached > 
him in the street, and whispered in his ear, “ thou art an old fool.” — 
Mr. Cotton replied, ‘ I confess I aM. 80 3 the Lord make both me © 
and thee wiser than we.are, even wise to salvation.” Though he — 
asserted the right of the civil power to punish heretics, he yet had — 
a great aversion to engaging in any civil affairs, and with reluctance — 
yielded his attention to. any. concern, not immediately connected — 
with his holy calling. In his family he was very careful to impart | 
instruction, and wisely and calmly to exercise his authority in ree" 
straining vice. He read a chapter in the bible, with an exposition, — 
before and after which he made a prayer, remembering however to 
avoid a tedious prolixity.. He observed the sabbath from evening 
to evening, and by him this practice was rendered general in New © 
England. On Saturday evening, after expounding the scriptures, — 
he catechised his children and. servants, prayed with them, and 
sung a psalm. On the sabbath evening the sermons of the day 
were repeated, and after singing, with uplifted . hands and eyes he | 
uttered the doxology, “ blessed be God in Christ our Savior.” In — 
his study he prayed much. He would rarely engage in any theos 
Jogical research, or sit down. to prosecute his studies without first 
imploring the divine blessing. He kept many days of private ) 
fasting and thanksgiving. While he was thus distinguished for hi i. 
piety, he was aiso kind and benevolent. He knew, that the efficac ‘a 
of religious principles must be evinced by good works, and he was, 7 
therefore hospitable and charitable,, The stranger and the needy 
were ever welcomed to histable, Such was his beneficence, that 
when Mr. White was driven with his church from Bermuda into | 
the American wilderness, he collected seven hundred pounds for | 
their relief, towards which he himself contributed very liberally. 
Two hundred pounds were given by the church in Boston. 
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After a life of eminent Sanctity and usefulness, he was not Jeft 
~ destitute of support in his dying moments. In his sickness presi- 
dent Dunster went to see him, and with tears’ begged his blessing, 
saying, 6 I know i in my heart, that he, whom you bless, shall be 
“dlessed.” He sent for the elders of the church, and exhorted them 
‘to guard against declensions, expressing to them the pleasure, 
‘which he had found in the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. After 
he had addressed his children,. he desired to be left alone, that: his 
thoughts might be occupied by heavenly things without interrup- 
tien ; and thus he died in peace. He was ofa clear, fair complex- 
ion, and like David of a ruddy countenance. His stature was rather 
’ short, than tall. In early life his hair was brown, but in his latter 
‘days it was white as the driven snow. In his countenance there was 
an inexpressible majesty, which commanded reverence from every 
one, not hardened against good impressions, who approached him. 
_ In an epitaph on Mr. Cotton by Mr. Woodbridge are the following 
“ines, which probably: led Dr. Franklin to write the famous epitaph 
| “on himself, 
oe _ Aliving, breathing bible ; tables where 


~~ “Both:covenants at large engraven were ; 

‘~~ -\ Gospel and law in ’s heart had each its column, — ~ 
“|. © His head an index to the sacred volume ; 

WAP a 8 His very name a title page ; and next 

» ate His life a commentary on the text. 

P ayy # , O, what a monument of glorious worth, — 


When in a new edition he comes forth ? 
ey” - Without errata may we think rok Il be 
‘a ~ In leaves and covers of eternity ! 

Ele left two sons, who were ministers of Fiaiapten. aiid of Plyme 
bait. His youngest daughter married Dr. Increase Mather.” ~ 
ait ~ Mr. Cotton’s publications were numerous ; the most celebrated 
) are the works, which he published in the controversy with Mr. 
’ Williams, and his power of the keys, on the subject of church gov- 
ernment. In this work he contends, that the constituent members 
\ of a church are elders and brethren ; that the elders are entrusted 
with government, so that without them there can be no elections, 
: ‘admissions, or excommunications ; that they have a negative upon 
* the acts of the fraternity, yet that the brethren have so much liberty, 
‘that nothing of common concernment can be imposed upon them 
~ without their consent. He asserts the necessary communion of 
- thurches in synods, who have authority to enjoin such things, as 
~ May, rectify disorders, dissensions, and confusions of congregations, 
- and upon an obstinate refusal to comply may withdraw communion. 
. The following i is a catalogue of his writings ; God’s promise to his 
¢ plantation, a sermon, 1634 ; a letter in answer to objections made 

wainst the New England churches, with the questions ‘proposed to 
Such, as are admitted to church fellowship, 1641; the way of life, 
31 
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4to ; God’s 3 mercy mixed with his justice ; an abstract ‘of the laws’ 
of New England, 1641, and a second edition in 1655 ; this abstract 
of such laws of the Jews, as were supposed to be of perpetual bo 
gation, was drawn-up in, 1636, when, Vane ‘was governor, though 

“was never accepted, and is. preserved i In; the. fifth volume of the bide 
torical collections ; the church’s resurrection, om the. Sifth and sixth 

* verses of Revelation. xx,,1642 5; a modest and clear: answer. to ‘Mr. 
Ball’s discourse: on set forms.of prayer, 4to, 3: exposition ‘of Revela- 
tion xvi; the’ trueconstitution of a particular, visible chureh, 16435 
the keys of the kingdom of, heaven, and power. thereof, Atos, 1644’; 
the doctrine of the church; to which: is, cominitted the ‘keys s of the 
kingdom of heaven ; ; the covenant, of, God’s. free ¢ grace Most § weet- 
ly unfolded, to which is added,a,profession of faith by. the, reverehd 
Mr. Davenport, 16457 5.. the way, of, the chur ches of Christ i in “New 
England, or thé:way.of churches walking in brotherly equality ‘Ke. 
4to ; this was published, from.an: imperfect, .copy,, and Tepresents 
Mr. Cotton‘as less friendly to the,authority | of. the elders, than he 
really was ;’the pouring.out of the seven yials, 4to ; the controver- | 
sy concerning liberty: of conscience. truly; stated, 1646 ; ; a treatise 
shewing, that singing of psalms, is.a yospel ordinance, 1647 ; the 
grounds and ends of the baptism. of the, children, of the faithful, 1647 ; 

a letter to: Mr: “Wilhams' Ato, ; 3: the. bloody’. neeE “washed and inade 
white in the:blood.of the Jamb, being, discussed and dis irged of 
blood guiltiness by justidefence, in. answer to. Mr. ‘iiliams, to 
which is addedra. reply; to. Mr.,, Williams’ answer to 1 fr. Cotton’ # 
letter, 1647; «questions propounded. to, him by. the teaching elders, 
with his answer-to each’ questions. the.way. of congregational church- 
es cleared:in:two-treatises, against. Mr. Baylie. and Mr. Rutherford, 
1648 ; of the ‘holiness’ of church members, proving, that. visible. 
saints are the matterof the church,. 1650 ; a brief exposition | of « ece 
clesiastes, 16545 his censure upon, the way of Mr. Henden of Kent, 
1656 ; sermons:on the first. epistle of, John, folio, ; 38 discourse on 
things indifferent, proving, thatino. church, governors have power t to 
impose indifferent things upon: the consciences of. men ; 4 piper ‘ 
of Canticles, 8vo% milk-for, babes,.a catechism ; ; meat far at ro 
men.—Worton’s ios Mather’s life of Cotton.;. Mathers. magnalia, iii. 
14—31 ;: Neal’s Ns Eng. 3 1,,305——307 ; Coll. hist. 80C. wT Ts eat 
Ahh 9Emetirisonpih BAd 5575s ie 179; Winthropiy! 27158, ae 

COTTON (SEaBorn), minister of Hampton, New pshire, 

was the son ofthe-preceding, and) was born;at seain - Aug sit 76 33, 
while ‘his'parents..werre,on theiryvoyage to, New. England. - if Hi me. 
is put’ Marigena inthe, catalogue of, ‘Haryard college, w t Ra vas 
graduated in | 65dsio He was ordained at; Hampton i in Y66e ), a as suC= 
cessor'of Mos Wheelwright, and died,in, 1686 aH th nee cars. 
He was succéeded: by: his: sons; Dering, 8 overnor | ae ad 

-mifiistration ‘the- reverend. Mr., Moody. puaaliae r refi isin 


¢o administer the sacrament to him. The ‘next week the'j gover 
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sent word,to Mr Cotton, that “ when he had prepared his soul, he 
would come and. demand the ‘sactament of him, as he had done at 
Portsmouth. ** “This threat induced’ Mr. Cotton. to. withdraw for 
some t time to “Boston. ’ He’ was! esteemed a’ thorough. scholar, and 
an able preacher. ” ‘The heresies of: his name sake Pelagius, which 
shad been revived i in ‘the world, he regarded with abhorrence.—Mag- 
 nalia, iii, ue at's | Belknap’ a. Hampshire, i iv 208 3; ii,.302. 
COTTON ‘(I ouN), minister of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and of 
Charleston, South’ Carolina, was the son of the reverend. John Cot- 
ton of Boston, and was born about the: year-1638.. He was educat- 
edat Harvard college, where he received the degree,of bachelor of 
artsin 1657. From the year 1664 to 1667 he: preached on Mare 
tha’s Vineyard to a congregation’ of white:peopie,.and also to the 
Indians, having. acquired a good knowledge of their language ; and 
thus he afforded great assistance to Thomas. Mayhew, esquire, who 
was laboring | to make the heathen acquainted with the glad tidings 
of salvation. In November 1667 he removed. to. Plymouth on the 
_ invitation of the people in that town, but was not ordained until June 
30, 1669. He. continued here about thirty years. He was a very. 
faithful minister, and his exertions were extensively useful. He 
_ was completely occupied: in doing good, by visiting the families in, 
his parish with the ruling’ elders, catechising-the children, and at- 
tending church meetings, and dy ‘his public ‘preaching on the sab- 
bath. Before the admission of any pefson into the church he requir- 
eda relation, either public or private, of the experience of a work of 
divine grace. He usually expounded the psalm, which was sung, 
and the psalms | were sung in course.’ In; 1681 the practice of read- 
_ing the psalm Tine by line was introduced from regard.to a brother, 
who was unable to read. Some difference of opinion between hini 
and. his church | respecting the settlement of a neighboring minister 
having : arisen, and there being-no prospect of a.reconciliation, he 
as induced to ask a dismission, which was granted October 5, 
% 1697. _ Being soon invited to South Carolina, he set sail for Charles- 
ton November 15,1698. After his arrival he gathered a church, 
a d | labored with great diligence and much success till his déath, 
September 18, 1699, aged about sixty years. In the short space of 
_ time, that he lived here, twenty five were added to the number, of 
al the church consisted, when it was first organized; and many 
were ‘e baptized, His church ‘erected a handsome monument over 











_Mr. Cotton was eminent, whilet in Mulsuchwsatias at his acquaint. 
ice with the Indian language. ° When he began to learn it, he hir- 
d an ‘Indian for his instructer at the rate of twelve pence a day for 
ty days ; but his knavish tutor, having received his whole pay in 
vance, ran away before twenty days had expired. Mr, Cotton 
weyer founc means to perfect his acquaintance with the barbarous 
pan: While at Plymouth he freque ntly preach hed to the Indians, 


who lived in several congregations in the neighborhood. The whole 
care of revising and correcting Eliot’s Indian bible, which was print- 
ed at Cambridge in 1685, fell on him.—Codlections hist. soc. iv.122 
—128, 137 ; Mather’s magnalia, iii. _ 199, 200 ; | Mayhew's In- 
dian brite 3 Holmes’ annals, ii,'42. 1 ar aiaig ety 
COTTON (Jounn), minister of: Mewwba): “Massachusetts was a” 
descendant of the celebrated Mr. Cotton of ‘Boston. ‘He was grad-" 
uated at Harvard college in 1710. Having been ordained as suc- 
cessor of the reverend Mr. Hobart November’ 3; 1714,he continu- 
ed in this place till his death, May ‘17, 1757, in the’ sixty fourth 
year of his age. He was faithful, fervent, and successful in his la- 
bors, and was particularly happy in seeing the attention ef his peo- 
ple to religious truths in 1729 and 1740.» He-published, with other — 
discourses, a sermon on tie death‘of the reverend Nathaniel Cotton 
of Bristol, 1729; a sermon at the ordination of) his brother, Ward 
Cotton, 1734 ; dnd four sermons, addressed 'to youth, abo rage 
mer’s hist. Newson; ‘Collect. hist. soc. Vo 2738-——276: °°) 
CRADOCK (THomas); rector of St. Thomas’, Beliigooresaunty; 
Maryland, delivered a sermon in 1753 \before the: governor and: as- 
sembly on the irregularities of some of the clergy. | He ‘also’ pub- 
lished in 1756 a version of the psalms of David in héroic measure, 
which, though not destitute of mer it will sees th attract many read- 
ers at the present day. “ Jol etal HH PY 
CROIX (Joun Baptist pE'xa),. edt hata of. Quebec, was 
of a noble family in. Grenoble, and: was appointed: first almoner 
to Louis XIV. “He came to Canada about! the year 1685, ‘as'suc- 
cessor to Laval; the first bishop: |. He died December 28,'1727, in — 
the seventy fifth year of /his:age; having: been forty) two ‘years ‘in 
Quebec. Such was his benevolence, that he founded three hospi- 
tals, and distributed among the poor ‘more‘than a thillionl of livres. — 
Wynne’s Brit. empire in Ameritay itv 1388141.) iY Boviaes4 
CROSWELL (AnpreEw); ‘minister‘in Hostin, was Ss ihitliGte at 
Harvard college in 1728. 5 Afterchaving been scttled-for some time — 
in Groton, Connecticut, he ‘was installedovera !society in® Boston, 
which was formed by: persons: from: other churches, ‘October ‘6; 
1738. The church,:which was! occupied; was) formerly | ‘possesse 
by Mr. Le Mercier’s society, dnd after::Mr.’ Coswell’é death it wes 
converted into. a Roman Catholic chapel. «He died Aprili12, 1785, 
in the ‘seventy, seventh ‘year‘of his! age. ¢idt'was-his fute to be ens 
gaged much in ‘controversy. » He: published a narrative:of the new 
congregational church’; | what! is» Christ toomey, if he! ds: not mine,” 
or a seasonable, defence of the: old: protestant doctrine | of. justifying” 
faith, 1746 an/answer to Giles Firmin’s: cight arguments in? rela~ 
tion to this:subject ; several sermons’ against’ Arminians’’ controveral 
sial; writings with Trelis Cumming;iand others ; partiof aniéxpoe 
sition of Pauul’s journey;ito-Damaseus, shewing,' that» “giving niore 
than forty stripes is breaking the moral lav, 1768 ; remarks on 
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bishop Warburton’s sermon before the society for propagating the 
gospel, 1768 ; remarks on commencement — y, 1771 cs ahd 
lect. hist. soc. lik. 264. Ce ed ee 
cu MING (Joxy),. a jeutiefaitir of. Harvard ores was an em- 
it physician of Concord, Massachusetts, and died at Chelmsford 
July 3; 1788,4m the sikty first-year iof hisages (He was a christian, 
who early. devoted himself to the:serviée of; his) Maker; and he died 
in peace. He was a friend:to. learning; charitableto the suinini and 
constantly exerting himself to promote! the (good of: society. His 
generous donauons for the ‘benéfit of the, poor; tor the maintenance 
of schools, dor a dibrary in.Concord, ahd to'thecollege in Cambridge, 
towards: the support. of a medical protessor, areevidences of his en- 
lightened benevolence.—Indefievtdent chr artcley Srity: Ay ATS88. 
if, CUMMING (AvexanpeRr), minister in: Boston; was educated 
at’ New Jersey college. /He-was installedias colleague with the rcv- 
erendDr. ‘Sewall. February, 255 L761, and ‘he::died in‘the peace 
z a christian August 25,1763, inothe thirty\.seventhwyear of his 
- His mind readily conipreltiended points, which to: others were 
| 4 Seep and abstruse, ‘and his’ ‘public discourses were frequently on 
such subjects.! | He was zealous against the errors.of the day. «The 
sermon, which he preachéd at his! owno instalment, was¢ published, 
and it isa specimen of! his:talents;-and of his): wegardito theotr uths 
of the gospel —Sewall’s fun. serm. qui pao aer yet | 
» CUSHING: (Tuomas, | Lis D.), tictitenant governorof] Vasticht. 
setts, was born in the year 1725, and wasigraduated atHarvard col- 
jegein 1744+ Inearly:dife he was called to»respectable ‘public offic- 
es. Having been :choséh tepresthtative!of! Boston\ine the general 
court,/his patriotism and: talents :soon procured: him ‘the appoint- 
ment of speaker, a. place, which his’ father, “who died“April 11, 
1746, had occupied with great reputation. +“ Whilesin the ‘chair, it 
i. resolved in the controversy’ withEngland to niake an appeal to 
ns, and he bent all his exertions«to: promoté thé !éatiseof ‘his 
ountry. . He wasia judicious and active. member sof thesfirst and 
ond éongress.;-Omhbis réturnito his own state he was elected in- 
e council,: ‘which ‘ther 1 iron atti supremeexectitive. He 













ny Suffolltj: which’ Seadiine: Re held tilbithre atioritinsh beter etic 
itution; Being) then near lieutenant governor, he re- 
“Mained in that office: till his death. | He died February: 28;+17 88, In 
he sixty third ‘year of: hisagey havihe had>the/satistactiony a few 
»eforey of.seéin gtheonew federal) constitution tratifieds ine -Mas- 
setts. to He. was from: youth a professor of religion sthe ano- 
| Of the gospel: governed chim through dife ;yand at the’ hour of 
eparture: fromthe. world<its: sublime idoctrines 2nd titssptomises 
Bon him support.: Hiciwas/a:man ofabilitiésy)# distingnished pa- 
Hots adriend of: learhing!s ehavitabléltothe poor anes fimialie i ‘in 
‘wo adtamar ¢ 8eVi -wsl Ision: od? yatdasid et eoginte yhict 


ail the relations of life... siinalbcotdinn e passed, in constantiexertion 
for the public good.—American omustumy: Vilw-163, 164 5 aon 
: savin 1, 1788.; Hordte’s:tiopsidigtiiitios oF av onais 4 
- CUSHING: (Jaconyp.0.), aminister-of Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, was the son. of thereverendJob,Cushing of Shrewsbury, and 
was born F ebruary 28,1730, » Having passed his.. collegial, \ studies 
with reputation, he was graduated;at Harvard college in) 1748. ) He 
was ordained November.22, 1752. »After:continuing-fifty six, years. 
in the ministry, he died suddenly January 18, 1809, in the seventy | 
ninth year.of his age. He was mild;and benevolent in his temper, 
and in the discharge of the duties of the, pastoral .oface was cun-— 
spicuous for'discretion and prudence: || He proiessed neither attache 
ment to theological. systems; nor abhorrence. of them, grounding 
his opinions directly on the scriptures,.,..dn his preaching however 
he was not so fondof dwelling upon, those doctrines of the sacred 
volume, which are controverted, as upon the practical..views of the 
gospel.» It was:remarkabie, that as he. travelled into years, he in- 
creased in the fervor and,animation of his delivery ; so.that on the 
borders of fourscore he was more, zealous: and acceptable than when — 
in the meridian of life. He published: the. following strmons ; at 
the ordination of the reverend Samuel Williams, 1766; atthe or- 
dination of the reverend Elisha Browne, 177.1,;.at the or dination of 
the reverend Jacob Biglow,1772 ;)a sermon preacher at, Lexington” 
April 20, 1778 ;on the death) of..the, SeairAobth Npeeph Jackson, _ 
17 76iColsonbian centinel, February 81809. =, 
CUSHMAN (ROBERT), distinguished in ‘the histo ony ‘of Plyme 
euth colony; was one of those, worthies,, who, quitted, England for 
the sake of liberty.of conscience, and settled at Leyden. In, i617 
he was sent to England, with. Mr. Carver to.procure,a grant of lands 
in America, and in1619:he,was sent again, with Mr. Bradford, and 
obtained a patent:;: He. set:sail, with the first company in 1620, but 
the vessel proving leaky he: :was, obliged,te relinquish the. voyage. 
He did not arrive at Plymouth till, N ovember 105, 1621, ; and tarried 
only a month, being under the necessity of returning.to; give an aCe 
count of the plantation tothe merchant adventurers,by. whose assist- 
-ance the first settlers were transported. While preparing to rejoin 
his friends in. America, he was removed to, another and better coune 
try in 1626. He was a:man of, activity and enterprise, respectable 
for his talents and virtues, well acquainted with the scriptures, and 
a professed disciple of Jesus Christ. . Affer his death his fan mily 
came to New England,.and his, son, Thomas. Cushman, ssucce: eded 
Mr. Brewster, as: raling eldet-of the church.of Plymouth. . He died 
in 1691, in the eighty:fourth-year of his age... Mr. Cushman, 
ing his short residence.at Plymouth, though not a minister, EB 
_ed a discourse on the sin and danger of self love, which was prin 
at Loncon in 1622, at Boston in.1724, and at Plymouth in 17 
with an appendix by John Davis, esquire, containing an account of 
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‘Mr. Cushman. The design of the discourse was to repress the de- 
sire of personal property, which was beginning to exhibit itself, and 
to persuade our fathers to continue that entire community of inter- 
ests, which they at first established... Extracts from this. valuable 
‘and curious’relic of antiquity ate preserved) in. Belknap eA fipien- 
dix to this discourse ; Belknup’s Amer. biography, il. 267—280. 
- CUTLER (Joun), long an eminent physician: and surgeon in 
Boston, died Septeniber 235) 1761, an the seep ttiye sixth. year of his 
Rage? . si) 
“CUTLER (Deen, D.D:), presigds of Yale college, was 
the son of major John Cutler of Charlestown, “Massachusetts, and 
‘was graduated at’ Harvard college'in'1701.. He:was ordained Jan- 
-uary 11, 1709 minister of Stratford, Connecticut, where he contin- 
ued ten years in high esteem, being the most) celebrated. preacher 
in the colony. In 1719 he was chosen president (of Yale college, 
and entered upon the‘duties of the office in'the same year. His 
| Predecessor was Mr. Pierson, in the interval between whose death 
“and his accession the collége had been removed to New Haven. The 
“appointment of Mr. Cutler was’ considered ‘as an. auspicious event 
to the institution, for he'was a'nian of profound and general learn- 
“ing,” particularly distinguished ‘for his: acquaintande ‘with oriental 
literature, and he presided: over the college with:dignity ‘and repu- 
tation.” In 1722 he was induced: in \consequence of reading the 
works of a number’of late writers in England to renounce the com- 
-“munion of the congregational churches, and the trustees therefore 
passed a hote  “  Knkgedt pach him from all further ‘service, ‘as: rector 
of Yale: éollege,”” and’ requiring of future’ rectors: ‘satisfactory | evi- 
dence of “the soundnéss’of their faith in opposition to. Arminian 
and 'prelatical corruptions.” ’ He was succeeded by’ Mr.» Williams. 
- went ‘to Boston in October; where’a*new church was offered to 
im, atid émbarked with Mr. Johnson for’ England November fifth. 
a the’ latter end 6f March'1723he was‘ordained firsta deacon and 
7 her a ptiest. ~ From Oxford ‘he réceived his degree ‘of doctor in 
di livinity. ‘He'set’ sail’on' his réturn:to America July twenty. sixth, and 
oon after be€anie VeCtor’of Christchurch in Boston, where hecon- 
tinued till’his S death’ August 17) 1765; aged eighty two years, 9 
He wis ‘a than of 'stvong powers of mind. He spoke Latin with 
 Breat fluency and’ dignity; and’he was oneof the:best oriental schol- 
ai ap rae opera in this’ country: President Stiles: represents him, 
as having miore knowledge’ of thé! ‘Arabic thane any: mam ino New — 
_ Eng! and before him, except ‘president | Chauncy;"andhis disciple, 
Mr. »Phacher: ‘He owas! ‘also wellskilledy in logic,» metapliysiés, 
™ bra ‘philosophy theology,’ and ééclesiastical ‘history.: «Ee wwasva 
nanding’ ‘presence: 'Atithe ‘headoof: thecollegeche was 
te yespected.” “He published a'sermon beforethe:general court, 
ew Part 171% } @hd & Sermon onthe death of thethonorable 


‘Thies Greaves, “per MUOugner s finer alise-monz Miller, ii 859°3 
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i Chaps history of Vdle- ééliege, 31; | Whitefield’s Jokrnal tn Nee 


‘ oawas a native of Attleborough,” Maieoeabsextal" He was in’ i 


‘1740, 48 5 Chandler's life -of Johnson, 1"; 27—=39 5 Holmes’ life 


ow Stiles, 387 ; 3 and annals, iit 277." et ae 


“DAGGETT (Napuratr, Di D.), p ieaidene: ‘of Yale 'e 





graduated at the institution, which ‘was afterwards entrusted to his 


“‘eare.’ In the year 1751 he’was settled in the: ministry ‘at Smith 


“Town on'Long Island, from whencé he was removed in 1756 to 


"New Haven, and accepted the appointment of professor of divinity 


pril 1, 1777, when he resigned the chair. The reverend Dr. Stiles 


reverend Samueél ‘Wales. He was a good classical scholar, and a 


“was born in England’ ‘in 1622. > After his arrival in this cout ry; he 
“lived at Cambr idge, and had great influence i in the manageme 


in the college. “This office he filled the remainder of his life. Af 
ter the déath of Mr. Clap in 1766 he officiated as president till. AR 








was ‘appointed his successor. In 1779 he distinguished himself t by 
‘his bravery) when the British attacked New Haven. He died No- 
vember 25, 1780, and was succeeded in his professorship by the 


learned divine. He published a sermon’ at the ordination of | 


“reverend Ebenezer Baldwin, 1770; at the ordination of the rev re 
‘end Joseph Howe, 1776 HuEfolinee ‘Ufe’ oe ai oa 392," 396; Gen, 
' hist. of Connecticut, 412. aE be 


DANFORTH (T floats); ‘president of the sate’ of Maine, 


‘ public affairs in difficult times. ‘He was an’ ‘assistarit in ‘T659. In 
1679 he was-elected deputy governor. “In the same year’ ‘the’ i ine 


Qe. 


~ sachusetts ag a county, elected him president: of thé provirice 

» accordingly opened his court at York, and granted several parcels of 
-Jand. He-continued in this offite, and in that of deputy. gove 
till the arrival of Andros at“the'end of the year 1686, ‘and: ¢ dui 
- this time resided thiefly in Cambridge. ‘In 1681 he. united ‘with 
“4 canoe Cooke, and Biners in opposing the: acts of trade, and'¥ ac 





habitants of the district of, Maine, being no longer attache 
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rectness Sof his Atarty and’ his rahe op nian # 
céedings of the courts. “His two’ brothers: ‘were ministers 


_ bury and of Billerica —Hnuichinson,® Peo ess, oe 30, 


' 404; Sullivan’s district ca Maine, 385, 386 5 is ‘Calle ction Ts ta 
. abeseth, % a ho) alia ot see % 






DANFORTH (Samvzr), minister of Hoxbutgy sted husetts, 
was born in England inl 626, and ¢anie to this country with his fae 
ther in 1634, “After he: was sraduated at Harvard college tal 1643 
he was a tutor and fellow. Ww hen Mr. Welde returned to England, 
Mr. Danforth was invited to become the colleague of the reverend 
Mr. Eliot of | Roxbury, and he was accordingly ordained Septért be: 
24,1650. He died November 19, 1674, aged forty eight ‘years. 


; 
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His: sermons.were elaborate, judicious, and donghudienlis he wrote 
them twice over ina fair, large hand, andin each dintiaciine usually 
ted forty or fifty. passages of-scripture... Notwithstanding this 
care and labor hewas.so,affectionate, and..pathetic, that he rarely 
finished the delivery. of a sermon without.weeping. Inthe forenoon 
he usually, expounded.the old testament,,and.in the afternoon dis- 
coursed on the body.of divinity. . His. wifey-whom he married in 
1551, was the daughter of the. reverend Mr, Wilscn, and when he 
was contracted to her before his marriage, asermon was preached 
by Mr; Cotton, according | to the old usage of New England. Such 
was his peace in his last moments, that.Mr, Eliot used to say, “ my 
brother Danforthmade the most glorious end, that Leversaw.” Mr. 
Welde wrote a. poem on his death, in which, in allusion to. this 
event and. the erection of a new. idk he. earns the nes of the 
times, £ in 
Our. new w built church now suffers too by. this, 
Larger its windows, but its light:are less... 

Mr. ma was not unacquainied with astronomy. He published 
a number of almanacs, and an astronomical. description of the com- 
etywhich appeared in 1664, with a brief theological. application. He 
contends, that a comet is.a heavenly body, moving according to defin- 
ed laws, and that its appearance is portentous. He published alsothe 
ery of Sodom inquired into, or a testimony against the sin of un- 
cleanness ; 3 and the election sermon, it is believed in 1670, entitled 
a recognition of N ew England’ s errand into the. wilderness —Math- 
er’s magnalia, iv. 158—157,, p 

DAN FORTH J HN), minister oe Dor chester, Mateachuccits, 
was the son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1677. ‘He: was ordained as successor of the reverend Mr. Flint, 
June 28, 1682. From this period he continued in the ministry till 
his death May 26, 1730, aged seventy eight years. The. reverend 
: onathan Bowman, who. survived him, was ordained his colleague on 
the fifth of ‘November preceding. Mr. Danforth was a man of great 
par ing, ‘and while he possessed an uncommon acquaintance with 
nathematics, had also a taste for poetry. He wrote many epitaphs 
Spon the good christians of his flock. He was an eminent servant 
of Jesus Christ, ‘being sound in his principles, zealous to promote 
the Salvation of his brethren, upright, holy, and devout. _ The fol- 
towing lines, which are a version of Mr. Eliot’s hints on the prop- 
er method of teaching the Indians the christian religions may serve 
asa \ specimen of his poetry. ry 
| Ti agriculture and cohabitation 
~ Come under full restraint and regulation, 

Much you.would do you'll find impracticable, _ 

And much you do will prove unprofitable. 
os . ~The common lands, that lie unfenc’d, you. know, 

Fhe husbandman in vain doth plough and sow ; 
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’ We hope in vain the plant of grace will thri 4 ) 4 
“In forests, where civility: éani’t Hives 9! 78) Og eee 


ey, 


fe Pbhhes a sermon at the departure of the reverend’ Mh Lord 
and his church for Carolitia, 1697; the blackness of sinning a ; 
‘the light, 1710; funeral sermon on ‘Edward Bromfield; esqui ee 
jndgment besun’ at the house of God, 1716 ; two sermons ‘on’ the 
‘earthquake, to which is addéd a poem on the death ofthe! reverend 
‘Peter Thacher of Milton, and Samuel Danforth of Taunton, 1¥ a 





a fast sermon ; ; a poem on the death of Mrs. Ann Eliot; and verses — 


to the memory of her husband, the reverend John’ Eliot: Collect. 


hist. soc. ix. 176,177; New England weekly journal, June | 1} 1730. a 
‘DANF ORTH (Samuzt), minister of ‘Taunton, Massachusetts, — 


‘was the son of the reverend’ Mr. Danforth of Roxbury, and» was 
born December 18, 1666. He -was graduated at Harvard college 


in 1683. His death took place November 14, 17272 He was one © fh 
of the most learned and eminent ministers of his day.’ In'the be- — i 
ginning of the year 1705 by means of ‘his benevolent labors a deep — 
impression was made upon the minds of: his’ people} ‘anda most. ' 
pleasing reformation took place. The youth; who formerly’ “‘assem- / 


bled for amusement and folly, now met’ for the” exalted* purpose of 


; improving i in christian knowledge and virtue,’and of “becoming fit. i 
" ted for the joys of the heavenly and eternal world; in the nce — 
“lof Jesus, the Savior. ' " Several: Jetters Of Mr. Danforth: giving an ik 


account of this reformation, : are preserved ih Mr. Prince’ ‘schristian — 
history. He’ published an eulogy ‘on Thomas Leonard, 1713; and 
the. election sermon, 1714. ‘He left’ behind him a’ LRAMEHIDE dn- | 
dian dictionary, ; a part of which i is now in the library of the: Massa- 


. chusetts historical society.’ It seems’ to have been formed’ from 


Eliot’s Indian bible, as there’ is a’ ‘reference, under! every’ word, to’a- 
"passage of : scripture — Collect. hist. 0b i A ir 3 ix 176°; Chrést- — 
Jan history, i. 108. ait JU 9 MOL enh ase VTi saree tie jae 

DARKE (Witiam), ‘'bravéofficer ania thie Pk pm sg 
‘Was born i in, Philadelphia cotitity i in 1736, and when @ boy. fice - 
nied his parents to Virginia. Jn'the nineteenth year of hig agehe 
“joined t] the army under seneral Braddock, and shated't ini he diva | | 
(of his defeat in 1755. In the béginning of the war’ with Great Brit- ; 
_ain he accepted a a captain’s commission, and served with teat’ rep- 


i “utation till: the close’ of the wars’ at which tinté ‘he held ghee rank of 


. “iment in the army | Pinder getieral St?Clait; and bore’a distingi 
. part in, the unfor tubate battle with’ thé Indians on the: Mouiehl of Now 
_¥ ember | in the same’ year.” TH this battle’ ‘he ‘lost a favorité'sony 


hartowly escaped! with his own lif LOT his retirement during “his 


_femaining ears ‘he enjoyed the confidence of the’state, which tiad 
i adopted him, and was honored with tn the gank of se a geriéralof the 


militia. He died at’ his ‘stat! ‘in Jefferson es le Noveniber 26, 
_1801, in the sixty sixth’ year of fib a age — “Mew ¥ ork spectator, De- 


Mende 18, 1801, wieass stom 6 be 


| 

| 

“Major. In 1791 he received from congress the command of'a reg | 
oon 

b 

f 
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DAVENPORT (Ioan), first minister of New ‘Haven, and one 
ef the founders of . the,colony of that name, was born in the city of 
of Coventry, in ‘England in 1597. Iu the beginning of the year 
1613, he, was -sent,to Merton college, Oxford, where he continued 
about,two-years. He wasthen removed to Magdalen hall, which 
he left withouta degree. Retiring to London he became an emin-. 
ent preacher among the puritans, and at length, minister of St. Ste- 
phen’s church in Coleman, street. In 1625 he went to Magdalen 
hall, and performing the exercise required, took the degree ot bach-. 
elor of ;divinity.. By his great industry he became a universal schol-. 
ar, and. asa preacher he held the first rank. _ There was in his de- 
livery A gravity, an energy, andjan engaging eloquence, which were 

seldom witnessed. About the year 1630 he united with Dr. Gouge, 
Dr. Sibs, and others in a design of purchasing impropriations, and 
‘with the profits of them to provide ministers for poor and destitute 
congregations, Such pr ogress was made in. the execution of the 
, plan, that all the church lands in the possession of laymen would 
soon haye. been. obtained ; but bishop Laud, who was. appre-. 
hensive, that, the project, would promote the interests of noncon- 
formity, caused the company.to.be dissolved, and the money to be. 
confiscated to the use of his majesty, As Mr. Davenport soon be- 
came aconscientious nonconformist, the persecutions, to which he 
was exposed, obliged him, to resign his pastoral charge in Coleman 
‘street, and to retire into Holland at the close of the year 1633. He. 
was invited to become the colleague of the aged Mr. Paget, pastor 
of the English. church in Amsterdam ; butas he soon withstood the 
Promiscuous baptism of children, which was practised in Holland,’ 
che became engaged in a controversy, which in about two years oblig- 
_ed him to desist from his public ministry. He now contented him- 
self with giving private instruction; but his situation becoming un- 
Renee Ae.returned to London... A letter from Mr. Cotton, 
ing»a favorable account. of. the colony of Massachusetts, induced 
, . Davenport, to.come to Boston,) where he arrived J line 26, 1637, 
“in. company, with Mr. Eaton, and..Mr, ‘Hopkins. He was received. 
with, great respect,,and. in, August. was a prudent and useful member 
of, the, synod,,which., was occasioned by the errors of the day. He 
sailed with jhis.company March 30, 1638 for Quinnipiack, or New 
Haven, to, found a new colony... He preached. under an oak April 
eighteenth,thefirst sabbath after; their arrival,and he was minister here 
fear thirty years. . He endeavor ed to establish a civil and reli; eious or- 
der more strictly 1 in. conformity to. the word of God, than he had seen 
exhibited i in any, part of the world, In the government, which was 
established, it was. ordained,, that. none. but, members. of the church 
» should enjoy the privileges of freemen.. He was anxious to promote 
the purity of the church, and he ther efore wrote against the result 
of the synod of 1662, which met in Massachusetts, and recommed- 
ed amore general baptism of children, than had before that. time 
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been practised. He was ‘scrupulously ¢areful ta admitting persons 
to church conimunion, it being a fixed principle with’ himpthat: 
“person should be received into the church, who did not exhibit 
isfactory:’ evidence; that he ‘was truly? penitesits! and Believing, ode 
did not think it possible to-render the churcirperfectly pure asmeny 
could not’search into: the: “hears, Tene: he. Was»persuaded; sthalt|\ théres 
~ should be'a-disckiminations:.\ ©. » Sermath baw ¢ "geval, < beach mene *? a 
After the death'of Mre Wilson, pastor ‘of the ‘first. church in Bose, 
ton, in°1667y Mr.‘ Davenport-was ‘invited to sticceedhimys and\at. 
the close of the year he accordingly removed to that towns .'Hie-wagy 
now almost seventy years ofagejand his charcli and people weredn~ 
willing ‘tobe separated from him ;. but his edlony. of New Havent 
had t *h blended with Connectiouty.and he hoped to:be more usefub 
in Boston, where the strictness of fornier times ini. relution tovecchda | 
‘siastical/ discipline had been somewhat relaxed: «: He was y 
pastor December'9, 1668, and the»reverend James Atleast edith) 
‘same time teacher. '*Buthis labors‘in this: place werevofiishort/coms 
tinuance, forhe died of an apoplexy March 15916705 incthessevens _ 
ty third year of his’age.\> He was a disunguished scholary:an admire 
able preacher} and ‘a’man/of exemplary piety and: virtue, mSuchiwasl 
his reputation, that hewas' invited with Mr. Cotton andi Mr:ddocker, 
to take a seat among the Westminster divines-— Knowing the effix 
cacy of ‘prayer) he tecommended with earnestness ) ejactlatory 
addresses to:heaven.: . His intrepidity saved Whalley and> Goffe, the 
judges of king Charles) who f fledte New Haven ind 664eauHecone 
_cealed them ifichis own hotisépandowhen the pursuers weié ¢onting 
to New’ Haven preached publicly from Isaiah xvii35:14,| believingrat — 
to be a duty’ to/afford' them protection. His portraits in the muse 
um of Yale‘college. i Herpublishéd a sermonions?2 |\Samuelpiwik8y 
1629 j.adetter tothe Dutch classis,swhereincis declarédithe :miseras 
ble slavery andbondage; thatthe: English-church’ at Aasterdami is 
now in‘by reason ofthe tyrannicabgovernmentiandeorriipt déctrines — 
of Mt. John' Paget; 16340;:instructions tostherelders: ofithe:Englishi _ 
church; to*be propounded to:the! pastérs:of the Dateheehitehgdimey 
port of ‘some: proceedings aboutshis:ealling toithes English chit 
against John>Paget j! ‘allegations of scripturevagainstithe rhapiti 
of sonie kind: of infants; protestation aboutithe: publication ofhis — 
writings, all invh634 j0an apologetical replytocthe answer of) Wik 
pi 16365 /a discourse’ dbotit civil government iiia nestetaeat On) 















eiigsion! icabos dasectiads ses arsine rho euilaheene 642) secthe. 
knowledge: of Christ; whérein:the types, prophecies, &c, relating:to — 
him are opened 3! thes Messiah as»alréady!icome, ia sermon, 165315 _ 
saint’s anchor hold: sin; all:storms! and tempestsy:166 Lselectiomsers 
_ Mon} 1669 » God's cal toshis - to turn:unto;him in two fast 
setiions, '1670 5>-thes powebvof ,congregational-:churchés jasserted 
@nd-vindicated,: ce ee ne iMnv Paget, 1672) Heh 
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so wrote in: Latin a Jetter to: Joha Dury;.which. was subscribed. by. 
Ee of the ministers of. New Haven. colony, and he gave his aid to, 
orton in his life of Cotten, , de deft behind-him an.exposition 
rs Canticles ina hundred ; sheets of small;hand. awriting, but it. 
was never :published.-— Wood's, Aihene, Oxonienses, ii. 460-4625 . 
650: 5 Mather’s magnaliay iii. 51-57 5; Trumbull’s, Connecticuty i. 895) 
490-492 ; Morse’s and Parish’s Mewy England,:133--139 4. Neal's. 
NewlBnglandy i. 1386 3) Autchingonyi. 84/2265 Winthrofiy 131,254; 
SHolmes’ petienetis  tiesl fist Judgesy 32,69 5 Hardre’sbi0gy) 
dictionary. Payaias wip orl BS t eet cdri 6 re Whe Y, i+ 
~ DAVENPORT. (Io me minister W's Stamford, ilies chicken died, 
February: Sy) 73151 in the sixty:second; year Of ,his, age, andthe thire 
ty sixthoof his ministry. » Courageous i inthe reprehension, of prev- 
alent ovicesy. and; pungent in his addresses to the conscience, he was; 
faithful as a.minister, and:being devout and exemplary. in 
his life he:was revered by-all good'men. . The original languages, 
,in- which the scriptures are: written; were almost as: familiar to him 
as his mother tongue. When heread:the. bible in -his. family, he 
did not make use-of the. ‘English translation; but of the-Greekiand 
Hebrew original; soithatoin his!acquaintance: swith these languages. 
#hevwasinot surpassed by. any: survivors:within. inte cha of 
miles every way.?’—Cook’s funeral sermon. i) sors jase 8 Ade OS 
DAVIE (Mary) died aisiNieisstayMasssabusdttsp ims 52, apes 
one hundred/and:sixteen yearsy): Her portrait, drawn by. Smibert, is 
inthe museum of the historical society.—-Holmes’ unnals; ii, 1921) 
ep -DAV TES: (Samunt);: president: of Princeton college: :in Now 
Jersey;-was born‘ November! 3,:b7241o)'His fathers was: a planter’ i in 
the county of Newcastle cn the. Delaware:of> great: simplicity of 
‘mannersiand of reputed piety... He-was:amonly. son. |. His. mother, 
‘@nmeminent christian, had earnestly. -besought -him ;of/heaven, and 
amr pean to be given-in: answer to! prayersshe) named: him 
hb 1 Phisexcellentwoman took upon:herself the task.of teach- 
ne her! son'to reads) as:there-was' no/school'in' the»néighborhood 5 
lanheriefitts were rewarded:by:the uncdémmon proficiency of her 
upil:'> At the age-ofiten he wasisent to a. schoolat, some:distance 
om home,and continued in it twovyears. | ‘His smitideawas at: ‘this « 
eriod very: little impressed by religious truth, though he awas-not 
tentive to'secret prayer, especially in ‘the: evening ;/buteit was 
‘long: before that God;:to whom he had: been dedicated; and who, 
id aieenfoh igtning rio Service. in thenponpch: of biseBiony came 











DPEXPOS sddisnahd qanfpiedispleakuneia$cGiodsthk irseo Sot rich 
vanditerror.°:Inothisdistress he was” enabled stoidiseernthe 
Importancesand all sufficiency of the salvation;:révealedsinithe: gos- 
Pe 1.0 his divine sy stem of smercy nowappeareddn a Hew light. 
Ab» satisfied his :anxious inquiries, ‘and» made» provision for ,all his: 
siacatd Tnithe blood cechagammenai uate ithe: Redeemer:he found 
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an unfailing source of consolation. "His. comforts. however were 
long intermingled with doubts ; but after, Tepeated. and impa tial | 
self examination he attained a confidence ‘respecting his state, wh 
continued to the close of life. From this period his. mind see 
almost entirely absorbed by heavenly things, and it was’ his ane) 
concern, that every thought, word, and action should correspond, » 
with the divine law. Having tasted the joys of religion, he became, 
eagerly desirous of. imparting to his fellow. sinners the knowledge 
of the truth. With this object before him. he engaged withy es, 
ardor in literary and theological pursuits, Every obstacle was. sur-) 
mounted ; and after the previous trials, which he passed with dis. 
tinguished approbation, he was licensed to peach the gospel. |” i 
_He-now applied himself to untold fads eniorce. those precious, 
truths, whose power he had experienced on his own heart.» His fers” 
vent zeal and undissembled piety, his popular talents and engaging» 
methods of address soon excited general admiration. . At this time, 
an uncommon regard to religion existed in Hanover county, Vir- 
emia produced by the benevolent exertions of Mr. Morris, pi 
man. The event was so remarkable, and the Vir ginians in, genera. 
were so ignorant of the true doctrines of the gospel, that, the. phen 
bytery of Newcastle thought it incumbent upon them to sendithith-— 
er a faithful preacher. .Mr. Davies was accordingly chosen.;' He 
went to Hanover in April 1747, and soon obtained, of the general. 
court a license to officiate in four meeting houses. mien 
ing assiduously for some time, and not without: effect, he ri 4 
from Virginia, though earnestly invited to continue his labors, . Age, 
call for him to settle at Hanover was immediately sent to. the pres: . 
bytery ; but he was about this time seized by complaints; which ap» 
peared consumptive, and which brought him to the borders of the 
grave. In this enfeebled state he determined to spend the remain- 
der of his life in unremitting endeavors to advance the interests of 
religion. Being among a pecple, who were destitute of a iad 
his indisposition did not repress his exertions. He still preacl 
an the day, while by night his hectic was so: severe, as. sornation 
to render him delirious. In the spring of 1748 a messenger. fr 
Hanover visited him, and he thought it his duty to accept. the. iny 
tation of the people in that place. He hoped, that he might te 
organize the congregation. His health, however, gradually improve 
ed. In Qctober 1748 three more meeting houses) were licensed; _ 
and among his seven assemblies, which were in different, count Sy 
ata considerable distance from each other, he divided: his ;labors. — 
His preaching encountered all the obstacles, which could.arise ire mm 
blindness, pre judice, and bigotry, from profaneness and immorality. 
He and those, who attended upon his preaching, were. denna ed 
new lights by the more zealous episcopalians. But by his patience: 
and perseverance, his magnanimity and piety, in conjunction’ with | 
his evangelical and powerful ministry, he triumphed over opposi- 
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tions »Contempt and) aversion’ were gradually turned into rever- 
ence. ° Many were attracted by curiosity to hear a man of such dis- 
tinguished talents, and he proclaimed to them the most solemn and 
dmpréssive'trtiths with an enérgy, which they could not resist. It 
pleased Ged'to‘accompany these exertions with the effitacy of his 
eepitrit. ‘Gn about three years Mr. Davies beheld three ‘hundred 
smmuiicants in’ his’ congregation, whom he considéred ‘as real 
chiistitns! “He had also in this period baptized about forty, adult ne- 
eroes, "Who ate such a profession of Savane, faith, as” “He judged 
CHERMEM F854 19 
Front this scene of toil and of christian enjoyment ME was in the 
providence ‘of God called away for a shorttime. In 1753 the synod 
of New York, at the instance of the trustees of New Jersey college, 
‘chose him to accompany the reverend Gilbert Tennent to Great 
Britain’ to solicit benefactions for the® college. ‘This Service he 
cheerfully undertook, and he éxecuted it with’ singular spirit and suc- 
e683) © The‘liberal beniefactions obtained from the patrons of relig- 
ion and. learning placed the'coilege'in a respectable condition. Af- 
ter his return’to: America hé’entered anew on his beloved task of 
preaching: the’ gospel in Hanover. Here he continued till.1759, 
when he’was chosen president: of the college, as successor of pres- 
lident Edwards. ° He hesitated tn his acceptance of the appointment, 
for his’ people were endeared to’ him, and he loved to be occupied in 
the*various dtities of the ministétial’ office!’’ But repeated applica- 
tions; ahd the ‘unanimous opinion of the synod of New York and 
Philadelphia at lenoth determined him.’’ He was inducted. into his 
vew office'in July'1759. Here'the vigor and versatility of his ge- 
niu’! were strikingly “displayed.” “The “atnple opportunities and de- 
mands, which he found ‘for’ the exercise of his talents, | gave a new 
spring to’his diligence; ‘and while his active labors were multiplied 
atidarduous, his studies were intense.’ He left the college. at his 
death: teas hich a State of literary excellence, as it had ever known 
ice its institution” *¥n the’ short’ ‘space of eighteen months he 
finde ‘some ‘considerable’ improvements’ in the seminary, and was 
ticularly happy in inspiring his pupils With'a taste for writing and 
iaiatory; in which‘he ‘himself s6‘much excelled. In January 1761 he 
was'seizéed by ani inflammatory fever, which terminated his life on the 
ees of February, when he was but little more than thirty six y ears 
rages" During most of his: sitkness his'disorder deprived” “him of 
“exercise ‘of reason, “but even’ his ‘bewildered ‘mind: was contin 
SANE hair some expedient for promoting the Redéemer’s king- 
-dém,and the: ‘good of mankind. “Ae ‘was succeeded in the! office « 
ae the revererid Dr? Finley." 2 0/1098) LOS be an i 
‘The Father of spirits’ “hadiendued’ Mr: Davies with the richest int 
“4 Hectual gifts 5° witha vigorous: tinderstanding,' a glowing imagin- 
ee reise ifvention; united witha correct ‘judgment, and a re- 


ye*memory. the was’ ati fr riot + and! destined tb 
oKtO “aN HEII0 we dari aks 
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excel in'whatever he undertook. Yet was he ¢ divested of the oride 
‘of talents a a Of science; and beit ; thi ay of the 
SP “he ‘consecrated all’ is guyehe ante it ti 1 
‘O, my déar brother,” says he in a letter to h Schr Gibbons 
hh Id we ‘Spend our lives in ‘painful, disinterested, atipable 
Peeled for God and the world, how serene and bright would’ it ten 
“der the Swift ap roaching: ive OF tite ad 168 oring to. doa’ littl 
“fo save iy country, and, which is ‘of much more consequ fo 
“save souls ; from ‘death, ‘fro m that tremendous: kind of death, which 
soul can dié, “I have but little success of late ; but, blessed be God, a 
“Gt Surpass my ‘expectation, and much more my desert.” ‘His’ fe 
“Yigion was. urely evangelical. “It brought him to the foot of ‘the 
ross to receive salvation'as a free gift.” It rendered ‘him humble 
‘and dissatisfiéd with himself amidst his highest attainments.” While 
“he contended “earnestly for the great and’ distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel, he did’ hoe attach an undue importance to points, « “Pes- 
‘pecting which christians may differ. ° “Tt was the power of religic . 
“and not ‘ any particular form, that he was desirous of promoting, and 
~ Peal worth ever engaged his esteem and effection. | “Having” so 
‘the truth with diligerice, he avowed his sentiments with'the greates 
simplicity ‘and courage. Though decided ‘in his conduct, he was 
‘yet remarkable for the ‘gentleness and suavity of his disposition: - A 
‘friend, who ‘was very intimate with him for a number of years, nev- 
“er observed him once angry duting that period. His ‘ardent 
“olence venderéd him the delight of his friends and thea 
of! all, who ‘knew him. In ™ his” generous eagerness to’st pply the 
“avants of the ‘poor he often excéeded his ability. “As“a’ parent” 
- fglt'all the Solicitude, which nature and érace could inspire. “ Th 
“is nothing,” he writes, “ that can“wound a parent’s reease epls 
“as the: thought, that he should bring up ¢hildren to dishonor his 
“here, and ‘be miserable hereafter. I beg your prayers for’ mine, 
“and you ‘nay expect a return in the same kind = Wethavé Stow 
“three ‘sons and two daughters. My dear little tech 
‘drop a tear now and then under my instructions } “but I ‘Tam tiot’s 
happy as to see them under deep and jasting impress ons ‘of rélig 
ion; and this is the greatest grief they afford me.” “AS i 
of: the college he possessed an ‘admirable mode of governmet 
“instruction. He watched over his’ ‘pupils with the tender sofieinfde 
ee a hay and secured bial vat reverence’ mise inteadl : 
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ratio 'at his CB iinet « VAS he yas Apia sah 
_ venerable, yet benevolent and ald ‘he could address" 
“either with the most commanding duthority, or with the f 
“tenderness. “When he’ spoke; “he'sbewied ‘to have'tl ssa bey 
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ee Ce. : Ser . . eo , ‘ ‘ * 
. He viewed these doctrines, as constituting the essence of the christ- 
ian i 1¢y ang he considered those, who attempted to subvert and 


state = igion among the protestant dissenters of Virginia ina 
4 ere! Aee oe =a . + nd SU é* + * 
_ letter. to the reverend Joseph Bellamy, 1751 ; religion, and patriot- 


_4sm.the constituents of a good soldier, a sermon before a company 






4156 5, curse of cowardice, a sermon before the militia of Virginia, 
787.5 letters from 1751 to 1757, shewing the state of religion in 
nginia, particularly among the negroes ; the, vessels, of mercy 


YU ah iii . 
tand diffusive.in his charities; and also a.varm supporter 


a 


he, gospel... At, the time of his death he held the, office of ma- 





ance, was. a native of Groton, Connecticut, and was graduated at. 
fale college in 1758. He was a member of the first congress, 
7 ao 
pe) 
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which met in i774. In 1776 he was deputed to France as a _polit- 
ical and Commercial agent, and he’ arrived at Paris in Jumeswiti in- 
structions to sound the disposition of the cabinet on the controversy 
with Great Britain, and’ to endéavor to obtain’ supplies! of military 
stores.” In’ September it was-agreed to appoint ‘ministers:to nego= 
tiate treaties with foreign powers; and Dit Franklin’and’ Mr. Jeffer-_ 
Son' were elected to join’ Mr! Deane ity France! But’ MrvJefferson 
deéliviine the ‘appéintment,;°Mr. Arthur Lee, then in “London; was — 
chosen ‘in’ his ‘place. It is remarkable, that thé delegates/ofCon= 
necticut did not vote for Mr. Deane. An December the three'com= | 
tnissioners met at Paris. Though Mr. Deane assisted in negotiate 
ing the'treaty with his most'christian majesty; -yet/he had very little 
{o recomend ‘him to the high ’station, in which he was placed: 
He was instructed to engage not’excéeding four engineeérs,and he 
was most’ proftisein his promise’ of offices’of rank to induce French 
gentlemen to come to’ -America.’'’ Congress being embarrassed ‘by 
his contracts was under the necessity of ‘recalling him °Novembet 
2751777, and’ Mr.’ John Adams was:appointed in his places He 
left Paris ‘April 1, 1778. After his arrival “in this country;‘he was 
desired to'give ar account/of his ‘transactions on'the floor of con- — 
gress, but he did not remove all suspicions of’ having °misapplied — 
thé’ public monies!’ He 'evaded" the scrutiny by pleading; that ‘his — 
paperswere in Europe: To divert the public attentionofrom’hims 
self he in December published’ a manifesto,’ in which he arraigned — 
before the bat of the public the conduct not only of those'concerned 
in foreign negotiations, but of the members of congress themselves. — 
In 1784 he published an address to the citizens of the’ United — 
States; complaining of the manner, ‘in which he had been ‘treated! 
He went soon afterwards to Europe, and at last, reduced to‘extreme 
poverty, ’died ina miserable condition at Deal in England August 
28,1789 —Warren’s hist. Amer. revolution, ii. 130—187 3 “Marshall, 
Wi. 155,411 5 ‘iv. 5:5 Hardie’s biog. dictionary 3 Gordon; iii 216)>> 
“DELAWARE, one of the United States of America, was'at — 
first settled at cape Henlopen by a colony of Swedes and’ Finnsin — 
1627. “They laid out'a small town near Wilmington in 631) but it: 
was destroyed by the Dutch. “They were at first’subject'to'd gov- 
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ernor under’ & commission from ithe’ king of Sweden? y'In 1655 — 
they were subdued by the Dutch from New York,» and they ¢eén- — 
tinued under this government until'the Dutch were subdued by the 
English/in 1664, when they passed under the authority of thé — 
English governor of New York. olf to oteletool oss SPO 
*In'1682 this colony*was united to /Pennsylvania under'sit Wille — 
iam Penn, and the inhabitants enjoyed all the benefit of thé tawslof 
the province.’ They were from this time’ to” be considered asithe — 
same people, The freemen were summoned to attend thé assem 

bly in ‘person, but'they ‘chose! tolelect representatives’ In'the set- 

tlement’ of ‘this ‘country! under ithe ogovernment ‘of Mr/'Penn the — 

FSi soy oth al. viilide bis dtisow oY ot nothocerd apes 
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danas were epiretigeed and not forcibly one from the, natives. The 
Dutch had previously adopted. a similar practice. In 1692 the 


 government- of Pennsylvania and. Delaware was, assumed by the 


erown, ‘and ) was entrusted to! colonel Fletcher, governor of New 
York! But/in the latter end of 1693 the government was restored 
to Mr; Penh; who appointed William Markham lieutenant governor. 
During his administration in 1696 another: frame: of government 
was adopted, which continued to be the constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia ane Delaware cencland ion WHOIS time) of Bhels union, in legisla- 
BENy bent the next haven was: ‘aoiesd by: the province ee yin 


. Saibentta in October 1701 it was totally rejected by ‘the. members of 
‘the three lower counties of Delaware. This rejection and. conse- 


> 


Sse Separation did not originate in caprice. | By the new, charter 
e! principles of the first. constitution. were essentially altered. 

‘he people had no longer the election of the council, who were to 
be! nominated by the governor. He, instead of having but three 


_ yotes in seventy two, was left single in the:executive, and had the 


pewerof restraining the legislature by rShining his assent to their 
, bills; ;whenever he thought fit. 
>) For/many years after the separation the repose of the’ lawer 


counties remained almost; undisturbed. At last the contests be- 


tween the two proprictaries, ,William’ Penn and. lord’ Baltimore, 
fevived, and when the claimants: were satisfied with the portion of 
expense, anxiety, and trouble, which fell to their share in conse- 
quence of ‘their dispute, they entered into articles of agreement on 
the tenth of May 1732, ascertaining the mode of, aettinment and 


_ appointing commissioners to: complete! the ‘contract. ». Those arti- 


eles madea particular ‘provision | for adjusting the gonstovarsys by 
_ drawing’ part of.acircle abouts the town of New Castle and by de- 


_ termining the boundary line ‘between Maryland and the Delaware 


- eolony. » But- the- execution of those articles and of the decree 
ie was delayed until they were superseded by another agree- 


ent between Frederic, lord Baltimore, son and heir of ‘Charles, 
Jord Baltimore, and the proprietaties of Pennsylvania, which was 


- made July 451760, and was.confirmed ‘by decree on. March, 1762. 


~The lines were designated from actual survey: But from several 


 eauses there never was a complete change of} ur isdiction until. Mr. 


_ Penn’s proclamation for.that purpose, Aprils 8, 1775) By,/an-aet 
of the Delaware legislature of the secondof. September the change 
 Was’effected and the boundaries of: the counties! and: dondndds les- 


Wablished.)) 95 Perec cy » etradidedal ot bre tte? hrs 


ul 


oe tranquil. states of his clear ‘was: nots antuch - interrupted, 

pt by the wars, in-which it svas obliged to participate. ‘from its 
ienteer with Great Britain, | In the pwar, which commenced i in 
itoeeine. -was-inferior to none of the; colonies sin furnishing 
“Supplies in proportion to its wealth and ability. In the year 1759 


f 





bers of both branches of the legislature —Hncyclopedia, Amerzed 
‘DICKINSON’ (Jonnrnan);/ firstopresident-of New: Jerseyret 
lege,was ‘graduated at! Yale college! intl 706,.and within oneror twoo 
years. afterivards: he was sdttled minister: of the ifirstipresbyterianm 
church it Elizabeth Townj(New dJerseyonOfothis, churchche waso 
for near forty years thé'joydnddgloryii As:adriend of literature hew 
was also-erminentlyuseful; “The chartér ofthe college of New Jer4 
sey, which had ticver-yet:been/ carriedsiuto operation; wasvenlargedt 
bY governor Belcher; October 223:1746 ; ad.iMrv Dickinson wasyl 
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ii “president. «The -institution commenced. at; Elizabeth. 
gt it did not Jong enjoy the, advantages of his superintend-. 
ences for it pleased-God to, call him away from life October 7, 1747,. 
int he sixtieth year of his.age,... He.was the friend of David. ,Brai- 
dy and died, only two days' before him, SD pat) elt 11163) 2k 
Mr. Dickinson was, himself amano, learning, of: distingnished 
‘talentsyand 1 much, celebrated as. a preacher);.and, he. was, succeed- 
ed in’ the college - by men, who hold.a high ,reputation ;in,.our, 
iy wih 3eiby. Burr, Edwards, Dayies,, ‘Finley,,and, Witherspoon./ 

» had ja. mind . formed for inquiry 3,,he, possessed a quick, ;per-} 

sption and an/accurate. judgment ;, and toa, keen, penetration. he; 

ited | a:disinterested attachment to, tuth,,,, With ; a, natural turn for, 
‘controversy he had a happy. government.of his passions, and abhor-; 
redithe’ perverse disputings, so. common to.men, of, ‘corrupt minds. 
he eagerness of contention did not extinguish in him, the fervors, 
of devotion and brotherly love. By, his, good w orks and. exemplary, 
ifeche adorned the doctrines of grace, which, he, ad vocated swith zeal. 
te boldiy appeared. in defence of the great truths of our. most, holy., 
religion, confronting what he considered.as error, and resisting eX; 
 eryattack on' the christian faith. .He, wished to, promote. the-inter+: 
-_eéts of. -practical. godliness, of holy: livings,, and ther efore | he ;with- 
stood error in évery shape, ‘knowing » that} at poisons the heart and: 
thus destroys the very. principles of yintues) io . ini gid Tos, oth 
_ ‘He: was amenemy to that, dlind chatitys. that, politic, silence that” 
_temporizing moderation, which sacrifices ‘the. truths, of (God, toshu-: 
an friendships, and under color of peace and candor gives up -im-) 
portant points of gospel doctrine to: ey ery opposer, He knew, that 
th mper wds inconsistent with the love,of truth, and was usually. 
ennected) with the hatred, of;those, who engaged avanmly in.its sup- 
niu Heexpected to be Ppposes And vidicpleds if, he) folasred bes 



























op bole to the Sar apt heart anda amt under: 
ngisoStilluunder pretencoof zeal.for truth, he -concealed nor 
rr iimosity; no: bigotry, no: maley olence. He -had. Senerous: 
mentswith regard to freedom of inquiry,and the rights of pri+: 
odgment in: matters of. CODSCLEDCEs) not approving . -subeription’ 
hantests of orthodcxy. .As he lived a devout and useful) life, 
ASA. biighie ornament to his:pr Kier xe  Giedumpineriellys art 
Huasnh. passe —— 354 io 2odonsed sigd to e¢ad 
pwriting's adeviensciae: consider able pas They ace design- 
unfold the wonderful method, of redémptions. and oto,exeite: 
10 that: cheerful consecration of alb their talgnis,to their, Mak-~, 
that careful:avoidance of sin andy practice of godliness, arhieh- 
alti-them to-glory.. He» published, the; reasonableness: of 
christianity in four'sermoris, Boston,:}752 ;/.the trae;scripture!dec- 
rine. ery some:important points of christian faiths partioular~ 


lyeternal election, loriginal sin, / grace .in) cOnyersigns justification: 


354 pic. 
odors & JAIOGGs 4BY gik atele 3is 
Ate ash the gay S perseverance, : in five discourses. waly i Hi 
bedi Mr, A Whitby. ; 3 (a, Sermon on. the ,witness .of,, the Spirit, 
Ma V4 05 n the. nature, and | necessity, of; regeneration, with; nes | 
sharks Son. 1 Dr,’ ateriand’s regeneration stated; a ndiexplained, 1743, 
abana baptismal, regeneration ; 3 adisplay of| God's special, grace ing 
familiar dialogu UE»; AZ 42s; reflections upon. Mr. W etmore’s Jetter.in 
defence of of Dr. Waterland’s s discourse ‘onregeneration, 17 45ucy' he 
ve ‘works were handsomely, published in, an octavo velume at, Ed+ 
inburgh in 793. - President Dickinson published also a,defence of 
presbyterian ordination i in answer \to,a_ pamphlet, entitled.a modest _ 
proo of Be m3 +, id 24 ; 3) the. vanity; of human, institutions, in, the’ worship, 
ihe ss d, a sermon preached at, Newark June 2, 1736.; a defence: of 
fterwa wards 5 a second. ¢ defence, of ij it against, ‘id exceptions of Mry 
n Beach in in, his appeak to the, unprejudiced, 17385 this work.is 
shite, the. reasonableness. of. nonconformity, to the ehsieub of Eng- 
ae in poin it of ‘worship ; : familiar letters upon various importantsub~_ 
ects in rel igion, V7A5 5 apamphlet i in fayor of infant baptism, 17 46:5) 
a = ation of, God’s sovereign, free grace|;,.a second, vindication, 
a tesa Mr, John Beach, to which are, added brief reflections an! 
ohnson’s defence of Aristocles’ letter.to, Authades,. 1748,5,.000 
path of the’ deliyerence of Robert,,Barrows. shipwrecked,among 
the cannibals of Flovidar—Péerson’ ssermon on, hisideath 3.preface to 
his. sermons, Edin. edit, 3; Miller Liie 345.5,\Backus’ abr, 191); {| Douge 
lass, ii, 284.5 Brainerd: "gli ifes 129, LG Lig sdtostoth Cae ctids October 20, 
LTAZ 5 Chandler’ ie ah elise 69an | ekens Vee Wy ASR 
“DICKINSON. (Joun); adistinguished political salle and friend: 
of his. country,, was the, son of Sh niteh Dickinson, esquire; of )Déel- 
aware. He was.a member of the: assembly, of Pennsylvania;iny 
17 64, and of the general congress in,1765. ) In November 1767 he. 
began, to. publish | his, celebrated letters against: the-acts of the British, 
parliament, laying duties, on paper, glass, &¢e« ‘They supported the; 
liberties. of his country, : and contributed: much to the, American revs! 
olution. . ec was a member, of, the first, congr @S8) in) 77 45,,and: the; 
petition, to the king, which was, adopted, at, this time,, andhis:consids| 
eted as an elegant,composition, was written. by/him. |) hy Junesl 776) 
he opposed. openly, and upon, principle the declaration. of, independ, 
ence, when, the, motion was, considered by congress. His;arguments), 
were nswered. by. John. Adamsy. who jadvogated:a. separation: from. 
Great Britain. The part, which Mr. Dickinson took in| this,debatey) 
occasioned , his regal, from, congress, as Ahis.constituents did not coin 
eide with, him in his political, views; andhe.was absent. several year 
Perceiving ; at length by that his countrymen, were unalterably, fixe 
their system. ¢ of 3 inc lependence, hesfellra iw with it, and was as, Zee ou: 
in SSPERIURE, i it. AA SORE TESA) about they, ‘oe 17 ee as, eeer Bias 
men ers, . He was -presistent of, Rennsylyaniv from, Noye miler 
17 82 ‘to eee aye in ye ras | suceesded in. this office by Dre 
Franklin. . Soon after 17 85, it is believed, he removed to Delaware, 
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which state he was ap ointed a member of a old. congress, ud 
av state he was president.” He’ esha toh Febr brua ry 
15)'18085 ‘at ‘ani’advaticed age. Heé''filldd ' me anit ario au 
a shistations iti which hé was placed.’ He He was) guia 
Peneth of mind) miscellaneous knowledge, ie uidvated - 
ips hwere’ disited wth a Hdbitdal elb¢ tent with ‘an ele ane 
atinersy and a benignity, which nade hint orate it a ive a st 
ornament of society. SOOTHE infilmities of 
tached hit’ long ‘before’his death from’ thé my a ‘eke of ‘ 
in retirement his patriotism felt no abate aye re of. of. 
| country was ‘ever deat to hith, atid he’was ae nae ah yaat 
fice si its’ promotion. i “Unequivocal in’ Pr ia to. a pepe 
in’ Poverhment, he invariably Stpported; as fat RO HE Golde e 
have influerice, those! men’and those wticasthresy Which ‘he ‘Belicved 
fost friendly to republicati’ principles!’ He a8 ésteénié ite bis 
U i htnéss and the purity of ‘his morals. °F: fom A letter, % ch he, 
: to the honorable James Warren, ‘esquire, | ‘dated the" Me enty. 
oF: thé first month,’ 1805, it'would’ seem, that he was a yar mbe Ta 
he society: of friends.’ He Published’ a speech ‘delivered in ¥ ‘the. 
of assembly of ‘Pennsylvania, 1764's) 2 te) ply to a speec E) 
Iai Cava, 1765 ; "tate revulations reéspécting the coloni ies. 
dered; 1765 ; Metter’ $ from’ farmer in’ Pennsylvania to’ the it ine, 
bitants*of the British ‘coldnies) "1767-51763. Mr. Dickinson’ °s, 
pall writings were ebhiectéd and published i in two voltimes 8vo0. 
IONALGdidon, 12220; Ramsay, ii 319°} Warren, 1-412 5 Ada i 7 
sixth letter to Dr. Caikoen § 3 Montaly’ anthology; oo 12263 Hs eu 
intelligencer, Februdry 22, 180839 Marshall, 4¥. note at ¢ ens 
- [DICKINSON (PuiLE MOR), ” a‘brave Officer in the rev att ionar 
“wary died at his seat near’ ‘Prenton; New J ersey, February 4, ne 
inithe’sixty ninth yearlof his’ agé. ” Hé'took an early and’ ait “hetive, 
/partin the struggle with great Britath, and ‘hazar ‘ded his ‘Ainf le ‘for- 
turie and ‘tis fife’ in éstablishiie ‘our inilepenidence? e) Tn! the tt pS 
blebattle of Monmouth at the head’ 6? the Jersey gailitia He’ See 7 
ited the spirit and gallantry’ 6f a'soldier of Tibérty. hy ‘Atte ‘the dase 
lishment of the present tational (goveinment’ Ke: was 2'meniber o 
consress.) | Th thesvarious'stations;’ civil'and military with Which he 
yas" honoved, general Dickinson discharged thet wi Wea Sti nc! 
ness, and ability. °“The'last twelve or fifteen he spk his R&S were 
‘spent | nietirerment fron? ‘paltic’c “conéerns. 'Philade elpliia’ Gazet ee 
Febrilary’7} 18092” aeeniaoi «<M doidw cisg od Pf * agieial Tests! 
, iat Receain s ‘eriiRable real i at 
ar ? 
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a8 Country, and encouFaging his fellow citizens to vindicate them. 
“Hie AlSo ‘wrote’a history of the American revoltition, brought down 
othe year 1779; in'threé : Tat'ge Wome actos noel ‘intended’ to Cor- 
hes publish, but was as‘prevented by his “death Miller, i. 380 5 
stiij's Fevolution of 8! Cavelinazi..57, 61; 103. td 
SS2-MRAYFON (Wrttraat, Lub.) ju idge of ‘the federal court “for 


























“tlie district of South’ Carbtina, was a pote te tte province, ‘and 
* was" born in the year 1738.°~- About’ the year W747 | he was plated 


ter Thomas Corbett; ‘esquire, an emit ‘lawyer. Th 1750 he 
“accompanied that gentleman to London, ‘and entered into the middle 
pk ; where he con itinued till 1754, ‘at whith time ‘the! returned ‘to 
ome? tative’ country. "Though “his abilities were confessedly ‘great, 
he Soon’ quitted the bar from ‘disinclination ‘to the practice of ‘the 
; but about the year 1768 he wis appoitited chief justice’ in the 
ovine of East Florida!” “When “the fevolution commeiiced i in 
she fell under the suspicion ‘of the’ governor, and was’ sus- 

nded by him. ‘fe however went to England, and was reinstated ; 
but on His rétiirn to’St. Augustine ‘was again suspended by { bvéettior 
oli pete clacitetee ‘of this he 'took his ‘family ‘with him to 

| ous 1778 or irre in the hop ie of Rion B pean ‘but! ‘the 








ies ofr in Octaber Scien é was fare oe ige 1 Saher 
Eee, ‘goverhiment. ‘ He thea i iptv beginning oO: June 1790, 
in he’ The thy eh ei ghth year. of his : age. —Hardie’ 8 be dict ; 3 American 
“iuseu m Hi 4¥Ons 1iVG% 
© DRINKER (Epwanb), remarkable for 16 
be! oie 80 in van ar bat ent 
streets, ean 

iihablied at te me of his bir By 1 
d ae the age. eof tw 

e i" ie ued app 
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deight il 
* He ‘died Ne bet 17,1 
“and two years. “In his old age the powe 
pune impaired. | He pee ah vf 
aldhor od, but the events of late e " 
y twice, but to different perso 
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m many years before his death, but. is cari was t 
ps, tau his eit had forsaken h hi nm " a 
ai ell suppli ed their place hag = 2 t re 
are of he th, that he’ was never confined more t than thr 
He ‘was sober and temperate. For the last tw: 
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Vv yes ars She drank | twi ice. ever ery valle ra {dr ht of weak toa } made 
ies fae 70, table ‘spoonfuls of pet n Care ‘of wars ba 7 
was never known to be intoxicated, H ‘i eae 

character, and as old age had'n ees a Li conti 
the last unifor “mly cheerful 2 and Binet * € 


be | me 





hi 





e revere! nd i. ‘Sproat, and died “in “th est. assutance ff 


eee immortality p Mr. Drink er Wi thesee linen Hot ae th 
chant es. ‘ eat Mais to, see the ee Be where: het su i ked 


atte 
= “worship about. ‘thirty. years in uit re. obs oh Pa an ii ich tf 


ir arrt 2teoren nooo te 


pend dent § pies ae America, pane ‘upon ‘the Pery et : ore. ahe 


Weis te 


had séen. a eu Penn ratify his first and last treaties wi Se Th- 
ding, ‘Heh been t n the subject of § ‘Seven ‘crowned, “heads. At the 


STEIC ‘had €) VW 


com mi mencement o of the American revolution, ” he:  boug ght the” uncon- 


stitutional a lacts, of Great Britain, and gave them ‘to his S prandsoiis ’ ‘as 
ie materials for their ‘kites, —New, and general bio fe dictionary 
Tardie ; ‘Universal a asylum, i il. 885 American museum, 7g tay 
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DUANE ( Gastes), Judge of ‘the. distti t court, 1a rik 0 a 






received his here of sige § in Seite ce He eat 
first, mayor of 
i took Place at, 


at tela b aw 
Que Bat OJ tlee 

DUDLEY: ge axegl governor ef se seadeanblee ‘was born in 
Nor ‘thampton, England, i An 1574 ‘After having & been for some time 
in the army, ‘his mind was , impressed by. ‘religi ous ‘truth, ‘and ‘he 
attached, himself. to the At se ormists,. "ig tate 48 peg oe 
setts.in 16305, as. deputy. governor, and \ We as one of f Lago ip 
pillars: of the colony. He was chosen | a eft in’ aie oe $163 
1640, and 1645. His zeal against, heretics did 00h : Siselt | 
with arguments, sae to ‘the ¢ understanding ‘an (3 
ed at the CONSCIENCE 5 3 but. ‘his ‘nfolerance cas Ne 

age, ‘when, the principles, of. Te HEIOUS g libert ty wet hn 


Pa 






Le died at Roxbury. J uly. ob 16535 in the’ sis rs 
his ave. He was aman, of F soun a oe of infle 
of public spirit, ; and of, spain, aan S diety.— 
Mather’ 3. magnal ia ii. 1517.3 Pee Ei. 3085 CHEE hia 
soc. vii.1 ene X39 ; afeaitiohted ra Vinthroty§ 36, (ee ~y a 

annals, i i, 360. Melt ua 7 lee yehit on 

‘DUDLEY (Josera), : governor of Maden ts, ‘wast e 8on of | 
the preceding, 2 and was born ; eran A 23, 1647. ti his hildhidod, 
after his. father’s death, hi he was 1 nT ite he care of the reverdiid Mr 

of Dedham, who. Boras ah mother. He was gradiited at 








6 e afterwards entered into. the service 
his ‘country in , aah i sere f 1675. sic} n 1682 he went to 
‘a and asjan. or, the, provider! dé a e fe? ‘government was 
yeha ged ee 8 ah © was, 7 grins pre dent of. Massachusetts and 





apc i 





EW: ire. is _commi $S10 b was. t fee ‘ived in May 1686. 
is au : rity - was Of "ehioet contihatls efor Aare arrived at the 
~Slose of the same year. He, however, 5 = Sc con tinued in the council, 


came mi aren ae » In. 16 89 1 ag vent 4g ain ‘to. Pas 





ofS a a ‘man 9 Terhune pany Lcknpshed pantie 
oman, He.wasa scholar, a divine, a ‘philosopher, and alawyer. As 
. governor 0 Massachusetts,, he was instructed to procure : an act 
of ndering | his Salary, and | that’ of the lieutenant governor ‘permianent. 
hese, instructions _ occasioned. a controversy, with the. legislature, 
“which | lasted during the administration of Shute and others of. his 
ue ESSORS.._ He loved much eeremony- in the government, and ‘but 
te ean the, church, being ‘attached to. the tel generate order. 
ewe sincere christiar PON virtues attracte a MTTCT 
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hen css for oe aoe welfar e, rae did not, Lani it 
dig imbling to. impart. religious instruction. to his servants. He was 
syeconomical and dignified, and he epplied him self with great diligence 
auf SREGULES of his. station —Colman’s Jun. sermon ; Boston news 
; podedters Ahi L Ay 1720 ; metal 287, $40—345 3 ii.213 ; Bel- 







phuap H.i, 361 5 ; Holmes annals, i. 465 ; ; ii. 101; Minot? 'S. . COM> 
net ) 4 Y cos chief justiog of nahi busts: Was vadue 
gppated at ‘a ar | CO A in 90; and “was, Abr ants tutor in that 
_posemunary .., fe died He. was a 
4o Tear. “Front his: regard to thé’ interests of ‘relig- 
ya Pe , his dAdsehsoedt to the institution,- in which he 
Does cdicn , he last will ‘bequeath: ed ‘to: ‘Harvard ‘college one 
eres lied. to 


‘ iss ort of . Peet lecture to” he preached i in that college ; 
a the in scure to be for proving and explaining, and for | ae proper 
Yo et pit of the principles ; of, ae aby ete on ; the 
firmation, — iJlustration, ay a ine Pht oe f. the 
et: ig the ‘¢hristian’ religion 3 td. for fags 


ts SRE, andy Pry ing | ithe ‘dol atry “and ‘hin ta day amnal 
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heresiesy the abominable superstitions,, aud fateh and; vationsiérrons. 
of. the Rs mish. church.;, ithe, fourth | for, maintaining; Jexplaining, 
and proving the validity, of- the ordination ofjministers, a : 
hath been practised in New England, from the first:beginningofpit.. 
‘Ehese subjects! were: successively, to, ,ogcupy,the lecture, hand thes, 
‘ho should be chosen forthe: last, was dirgcted tocbe a sound; graves! 
experienced divine, of at least forty, years of(age,). A copy.of seach. _ 
discourse 1s required to. be-Jeft with: the treasurer of, the .colleges? 
Dhe trustees; appointed by judge Dudley; ave the president ofiHar- 
vard college, the; professor of divinity; th¢ pastor.of the first chutchy, 
in Cambridge, the senior, tutor of the college, andthe pastoriof they 
first church! in Roxbury;-he first seryion-on this foundation was\, 
preached. by’ president Holyoke in May 1755... The seconds andi 
the first that.was published, jwas delivered) by the reverend Mrs.) 










> DUFFIELD (Groner, De D,)y: MYL iste] 
bornin October, :1732., .After-he bicame,a- preacher, he swasfirst!y 
settled in. the town of Carlisle.in, Pennsylvania. odin this,place Hise, — 
zealous and incessant’ labors, through .the influence of theodivines:) 
Spirity were made'/effectual to, the,conversion ,of smany, 4, and! Bisew 
exertions and careswere extended to destitute congregations: in:the:):/ 
neighborhood. «So conspicuous washis, benevglent activity, that theo 


synod of New) York and, Philadelphia appointed him as. ai missions) \) 
ary, and ‘he-accordingly in company with, the reyerend,Mr. Beatty 


spent'a year in: visiting the: frontiers. .;His.talents jat-dength drews 

him into a more ‘public sphere, and,.placed) him.as, pastor | of the 9. 
second:-presbyterian:church in. Philadelphia. |, His.zeal todo-good \ 

exposed him .to the disease, of which, he, died February 2y4790i0 
Dr. Duffield possessed..a, vigorous mind, and, was,considerably.dis= a! 
tinguished. as.a'scholar./,..As,his readiness of, utterance, was, seldom (i 
equalied, he.;was .enabled.to, preach; with uncommon) frequencyso»- 
Ashe: possessed).an/ unconquerable firmness), he (always adheredicy 
steadily to:the opinions, which; he bad jormedy In the late struggle 11 
with Great Britain, he was an, early, and. decided,/and,zealousifriends |: 
of his) country. Butit was,as.a.christian, that he\was mosticonspie-91 1 
uous, for. the religion; which,he, preached, was exhibitediin his ownei’ 
life.’ The-spirit of the, gospel tinctured jhis, whole, mind. pdtoren- oi! 
dered him. the advocate.of, the poor, and ihe friend of the friendlesss. | 
He sought joccasions .off advancing) the interests of; religion and .;) 
humanity. .While he read the.scriptures in the, original languagesy 9!) 
he was/also thoroughly acquainted. wit nthe ‘most approved systems)" 
of, Calvinistic theology; .,.No one was, superior to, him in cacquaint+. >” 


ance with) the various parts, of ere t,and discipline of theo’! 


presbyterian church... As a preacher he was'in carly life\remarkari: i, 


; ee. 


blyoanimated» and: popular,’ and “his sifanner was always warm-and - 
fogptbles! gana hisinstructions always ’practical.o™ ‘Dwelling-much sa 
| and -essential’doctiines tana eopleating had 2 
talentoaf. ine ste conscience; and: i sing the heart: He. 
published an ‘account/ofhis-tour with’ the reverend’ Mr: Beatty along 
they frontiers of ° Pennsylvania 5 a: thanksgiving-sermon for: the 
restoration “of peace, Decemberi11, 1788 i.Green’s | fun, sermon} 
Assembly's iss nhagy il 55315365 American museum; vii. 66-468. 
-DULANEY °(Daniet), ’ aie inent, ‘counsellor of Maryland, 
resided at’ Annapolis and died at an’ earlystage*of the vevolutionary: 
wars ‘He was considered‘as one-of the most ‘earned-and tdecome: 
plished tien ‘in-his profession, that'our country-ever"prodiced: He - 
some publications: on the cofitroversy between! Ametiva and: 
Great Britain’ The ‘titleof éne of them is}! Consideratiotis on the- 
propriety of imposing taxes ‘in the British colonies i ie North ee 
icay V76GLL Miller's retrospect, ig S7pio elioe ban zovsle Io velit 
_ DUMMER (JeremiAn), an’ igenibof Massacttasttts iv England, 
and a distinguished scholar; as anative of Boston, and was thé start 
sonof Richard’ Dummer,’ ésquire,“oné of the principal settlers of 
Massachusetts, ‘who died-at Newbtry.’ He was sraduated at’ Hare? 
- vardicollege'in’ 1699." 'Whilé'a méntber “oP this'seminaty;"he wage 
preeminent for the brillianey of “his genius: «! His<only competitor 
was Mbs John Bulkley, who surpassed hit’ in ‘solidity ofjudgmenty” 
but not*in sprishtliness of thought’ andowit. °'Hfe> soon “afterwards” 
went to’ Europe! and ‘spent 'a number of ‘years in othe university = 
Utrecht, where he'received lal ‘doctor's ‘der ree. © He then rétu 
pk New England; but °fi Tio” prospect of employment ins this= 
country; that would beag le to ‘him, lie went'to: England, where - 
he artived ‘a little before the prraety of quéen Ann’s ministry): Inc 
1710<heowas appointed agetit-of Massachiisetts;: ‘and his'services | 
were ‘important. Contrary ‘to’ the ¢ expectation of his countrymen: 
he devoted ‘himself to the persons in power and-was'an advocate of! 
their measures. ooHeo was ‘eiiployed by Jord Bolingbrokein-some? 
secret iations, “and ‘had assurances of présiotion’ tora place'af 
honortandprafit’;-but the death of thelqueen biasted-all his seas 
4 if heshad ‘espoused a ‘different “side; ‘it Zs: thov'¢ht, ‘that /his 
alehts mieht' have ‘élevated’ him ‘to ‘someé Of ‘the “highestcoffices 
He-died in 1739) “<Phough: iypon ‘the’ change of ‘times *hevdesertedo 
tron; lore Bolingbroke, in régard to’ polities soit ds'said, thate 
Cathetied {6 His® Sentiments upon’ teligion! to the close'df lifel! 
Fewanedh exceededhin ih quickness of thought; and imease; deliew) 
- bea wealdh i pein we ascent He vate disputatio® 
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ters, 2721.3 a letter. to, a noble lord, concerning ‘the expedition te _ 
Canada—-Colle ots hist, 800. XKsv 155 5) ‘Hutchinson, dT 18 TS BW55e904 1afa 
»oDUMMER (W119, ™),Jieutenant governor of Massachusetts, 
teceivedacommission forthis oficeat thetimethatShute was appoint- 
edigovernor.in,1716. . At'the departureiof Shute January 1,1723,he 
. wes leftat the head.of. the:provinceyand heicontinued commander 
an chief till the arrival of Burnet in 1728. He was alsocommander 
ap chief.inothe interval between-his death and the arrival of-Beicher. 
His administration is spoken of swith«great:respect,,,and, he.is rep> 
nesentedias igoverned: by a cpure: regard ito the »publicogood,.) Phe 
warywith thei Indians. was conducted with) greatskill, the Norridge+ 
wooks being cutoff ind 724. ioFrom the:year 1730,Mr, Dummer 
lived chiefly in retirement for the remainder of his. life, selecting 
fon his acqudintance!and friends men of sense, virtue, and religion, 
and receiving the bléssings-and! applauses.of-his country. fle died 
fat, Boston!October: L0,:1761y:aged eighty two years. »He preserved 
nunspotted:character through life. Though he enjoyed fame, he 
Alid> not» place shis» happiness inthe distinctions of;this world: »HHe 
was | sincerely,and;firmly attached:(fo. thé religion of Jesus, and)in 
seb deandebp ate bande ch grandeur he owas preparing for/ideathy >In 
Aealth and ‘sickness: he often -declaredsothat his! hopeiof, the.divihe © 
acceptance was»built upou the :merits:and mediation of Jesus; Christ, 
whom'he adoredyas the truesGod andthe only, Savior of men. \ He 
attended with reverence upon: the» institutions) of the mospéb 5, he 
avas constant, inishis family devotions; he applied: himselfi to:the 
Merusal of ;pidus books; andiat stated times he-retired: to; his;closet 
forsprayer.s| Duringy his dife-his almsmwere | aimemorial:efthis-be= 
mevolence, and at deathvhe)left.a great part of, his estate to| pious 
end: charitable uses: 1: Hevlaid thefoundationef Dummer academiy 
at Newburyi— Byles’ sfum: ‘sérmon ; Boston: Gazetie,; October 26, 
ALT 6 by 5: Edutchinson, ii 2915S22, 3685 Holmesrannalsy iio255, hoi 
oo DUNSTER: (Henry), first president: of \Harvard:colleges; was 
Anducted-into this office: August 27531640.) He-succeeded Mri Nae 
thaniel Eaton,» who was >the first imaster of thecséminary,/:being 
ehosen in 1687 cor 1688,:and who had: been removedon saccount-of 
ithe.severity:.of his discipline.) Hedwas -+highly:respected for bhis 
dJearning,) piety; and /spirit:.of government ;):but having atelength 
imbibed | the | principlessof ‘antipedobaptism;’ ‘and: »publichy sadye- 
-Gateds thems cherwas!.induced toeresign the presidentshipOctober 
24, 1654, and was succeeded: bythe réverend: Mr. Chauncy.) He 
now retired to Scituate wheretheispent the remainder’of his days” 
an peace. . Heldied init’659.9: | Héswasarmodest; birmblé, charitable 
‘nan... By-his dastowillohewordeted: his. body ‘torbe: buried at Cam- 
bridge; and bequeathed legacies'to the very» persons, who hadi\ecda- 
_sioned his removal from the college! He»was:a greatimastenof 
-¢he oriental languages, andiiwheiia new: version of the psalmsihad 
obeem made by Eker; | Welded) cand Mather, ‘and printedinih640p at 
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was put into his hands’ toobe revised: Het according! fo with the ass 
sistance of Mr. Richard Lyon, improved the version; \and- “brought 
if itito that state, in which the chutches.of New England used it for 
many. subsequent years. Mathers magnalia, iid. 992K1015 ivy 128%. 
Neal's Ni Bis '808)5 Adams Ny HUB; ut chinsonyy; NTA 
Collect: ‘hist. society; up 2034859 ao * bese, UREN i fa 338 Mor 
sate EPOPO? 216 ad We 8S 1 a vd lo Isvitis eds iit Isids Oi 
“DYER cues nie chief: « dadaciar vofaherisupreriie court of 
Cornecttbuts owas aimeniber:of ‘the first-congressiin' M7745 and: con 
tributed his'cfforts with other:patriots’i in promoting and supporting 
-the-independence’ of -his country:)9: He died/at‘ Windham: May 13, 
1807,in the igh tah ponent, yeariot his\ a age aVew : York herald, 
May 93 1807." ebnisme: ol} tol dgonrstot al yfta ido, bevit 
‘EATON: (Pusiornaiss}p sdarets goxeitionief Newi Haven solony 
was born at; Stony Stratford: in! Oxlordshires2his. father: being ithe 
minister ofthe places He was: bred:a:mercthant andiwas?for several 
yéars agent of the king: of Englandat: the court of Denmark ;:and 
after his'veturn prosecuted: his business.in London: with hich tepu- 
tation. He accompanied Mr.Davenport too New: England in’ 1637,. 
ahd soon?after his “arrival vas ‘chosen one: of: the: magistrates0£ 
Massachusetts:): He was one ofthe founders:of/New ‘Haven mh 
1638, and° was annually elected! governor till) his death, January 7; 
1657, in the sixty séventh year of this)age.: ‘The wisdoiw andiinteg- 
rity. of his:administration‘attracted universal respect. As amagis- 
trate, he was impartial in) the distribution of justice,! and was ins 
_ wested-with amindescribable: dignity iaridimajestyy: J eHeqvas amiable 
in ‘all the relations of life.o Incconversatioh he was' affable, courteous, 
and:pleasant; sbut!always cautious, and-grave:en proper, occasions. 
Though. ‘his: femily was sometimes very numerous, it: was! under 
the most perfect goverment. Allthe members ‘f-it were assem- 
bled morning: sand»evening, and ‘thes governor, after reading ‘the. 
Si ripturess ‘and: making usefuk: ‘observations: apon them) ‘addressed. 
iinself to heaven with theigreatest reverence and pertinency. On, 
the sabbatly andon other sdayscof ! public devotion she. spent. an' hot 
or two owithchis familysgiving: them instruction 1in* ‘religious» truth 
and duty, recommentling tothem the study of the ‘scriptures; and. 
the practice of ‘secret: prayen.'2\He was belovedsbyshis domestics, 
“4 dcever preserved the esteemof ithe commonwealth o:!Hisomonu-- 
m ‘erected at the public expense; and which:remains:to the: pres- 
* as upon/it'the following dines.bos9012e esw base gbeat pbs. 
8y80 210. \ Eaton, so meek, so fam’d5 soi yusty!s1) 08 oF boxer won. 
Ae ‘Phe phenix of:our world; here: hile’ highiult ; 2ORSY Mh 
“Mme. js This name! forget,: New Englandinéverimistia Weal Bow, 
“England, 4) \31815°Lrumbull’s: Conrcatingo i 9024005! Holnees* ea. 
Inals; 4 8705° Douglass; Hi. 160,9!09 os mov Iavomre: eid baaois 
bec EDWARDS.(Trmoriy); frst minister of East MVindsoryCon- 
*nebticut; was graduated at Harvardeollege ity 1694, ind was ordained 
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inthe following year.” ‘In 1655" he'redeived the*reveréia ‘Joseph 
» Perry” as his colleague: After’a'ministry of sixty three-year; hg | 
“died January 27, 1758) if *the* eighty ninth ‘yearof his age!" He 
-~‘narried a daughter of ‘the reverend Mr. Stoddard of Northaiipton, 
“and he lived to séé his son, the famous Jonatha Edwards, thé most 
‘distinguished divine in’ América’ He Was’ universally ésteemed, 
“and was an'upricht,’ ie I se a man, and a faithful and 
‘successful’ preacher of the gospel. “He published an election ‘sér- 
“gnon, “1732 L2L fe of Jonaihai Edwards ; Collect. hist. soc. ¥. 169. 
“© EDWARDS ‘(JowArHAN), president of the college’ in Néw 
im a wnost acute’ metaphysician, and distiiguished divine, 
—Was'the’ son’ of the preceding, “and was born at Windsor; Connecti- 
“gut, Octéber 5, 1703. He was educated at Yale college, and took 


<& 
} 





“tie degrée of bachélor of ‘arts’ in’ 1720 before ‘he was seventeen 
“years of agé?“His‘untorimon gehius discovered itself early, and 
“while yet'a boy he read Locke on thé human understanding’ with a 

een rélish?” ‘Though'he took “niu¢h pleasure’ in examining the 
“Kingdom ‘of ‘nature ; “yet moral and theological researchés ‘yielded 
him the highest satisfaction. He lived at college near two years after 
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common Success ; a’ ‘general impression was made upon the minds 
of his people'by the truths, which he proclaimed 3‘ and the church 


“was enc Ra a ‘He’ continued in this place ‘more than twenty 
‘three years tilf'h 


and entered’ into’ the plan’; "but when the names of the pe 

cuséd were knowii, and it was found, that members of ‘the prinéipal 
‘farnilies in'thé town were implicated, it'was impossible'to proceed. 
There were few in his church) ‘WHo Continued their zeal fordisei- 
“pline, when they’ perceived," that it would’ enter their own hotsés ; 
“and the hands of’ the ithimora? were’ strengthened by’ this? defeat’ of 
_an attempt to correct their errors and to‘bring them to’ repentance. 
After this event, “which took “place in'?744, "Mr. Edwards" useful- 
~ ness in Northampton was’ almost destroyed?” A sectet dislike was 
excited in the “minds Of many} and it was 40011 blown'into ¥ flame. 
~AWPREH he Wak Settted i Ehid tombs ie hAlsOe peHteeely ConFInGed 






ss siadenatonatalbthbihsircates which was.supported by his col- 

es. the reverend \Mr.. Stodcard, that ungonyerted persons. had a 

3 dn She: sight of God tothe, saqrament of) the Lord’s. atone - 
r diliget 

en dangerous..... His inyestigations led bim,to believe, ‘that 

etwas.instituted for the.true. disciples of Jesus, Christ, ; 

i Pa much, sane, ee Fab to its. ree SB o~ but, sas 











De en as an gti able: a ever, tn vndiate the rath 4 le 
knew the zeal of his people for their loose, princ and expected 
‘sto.see.that. zeal bursting upon, him, if he should ne to, stand for- 
4ward.in opposition totheir long continued practice. - He.anticipated 
«a-dismission from Northampton, and.adeprivation of raf pe 
BRUPROL 3 But in. the.full yview..of..these consequences,-he openly 
| his change. of,sentiment,.cheerfuily, sacrificing every work 
ody i interest to. promote the purity,.of; the church and the.glory ol t 
Redeemer. .-The evils, whichshe anticipated, came. upon. him....He 
sgvas.driven away...in disgrace. from,a:people, who pocecwnn de lange 
~hayeplucked out their eyes, and givent them tohim.,, They mould: 









Ne, 


« exenhear.himin his. vindication... Mr,Edwards had been instru ime} 
jdn. cheering. ammany--hearts, with. the, joys.of religion, and not, lewehed 
eregarded, him, with all that, affectionate, attachmentwhich i OX 
iusuediee of excellence, and, the ache of. algae, wih 
speven be-xepaid..... But.a spirit of detra wate ne. forth, and: a 
_dewleading; men of outrageous zeal pushed f “— el men less de- 

_ termined hostility. ;,.and.in the, ‘hopeless, prospect of, conciliation: he 
_ efvas,dismissed by an ecclesiastical, council June 22, LSO + romeas 
»Am.this: scene of trouble.and abuse, awhen, the quis and the 
yotry,of the multitude had, stopped their: Rint and. their, passions 
- “were without control, ,, Me. ae pants exhibited. _the;truly., istian 
ees vit bal Beara aoe mRecenas aap Sa rand yet me: 


an ration to his.. iene af 
anxious r his,people, th sea hamell preached, as £23 

pane lchedindton wives J He alverwands occasiona ly, oD 
| Ea gheaniah ae times, when. nd, preacher, tt 3, but 

















roof of his, superiority to,resentment or, pride, and, this .readi~ 
ness to, do good.to those, who had injured:him, met,with no return, 
_pexcept a.vote of the: inhabitants, prohibiting, him, from ever, again 
ping for, them..... Still he.was not.,left without, excellent fi $ 
ew A ce ape 7 aying, 
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‘the wise providence of God, of his imparting to the worlc 


~ tioulded into the glorious image, which was so constantly, in his eye 
“His life ofintegrity, of humility;,of meekness, of benevolence, of 
fety, ofichristian courage; and of ;zeal, directed by the.meekness of 


‘prosecuted his theological and metaphysical. studies, andyproduced 


works, which rendered his name famous throughout Europe.Thus 
‘was his calamitous removal from Northampton the aR pi eat 

the, most 
important ‘instructions, whose influence, has, been bet 
whose good effects may;stiil be felt, forages. In January 1758 he 
reluctantly accepted the office of president.of the college in New 


‘Jersey, as successor of his son in law, the reverend Mr, Burr ;, but 
he hadjnot entered fully upon the duties of this station, before the 


prevalence of the small;pox induced him to be inoculated, and this 
disease was the cause of his death March 22, 1758, in the fitty fifth 


year of his age... A short time before he died, as some of his friends, 


who surrounded his bed to sce him breathe. his last, were lamenting 


-the loss, which the college would sustain, he said, to their astonish- 
“ment, “ trust in God, and ye need not fear.’’? . These were his last 
“words. He afterwards expired with as much composure, as if he 
had only fallen asleep. . He was succeeded by the reyerend Mr. Dae 
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» President Edwards was distinguised not only for the, astonishing 
vigor and penetration of his mind, but for his christian.virtues, At 
a very early period of his.life.he was much affected by the truths of 
religion, and. used several times in a day, to address himself to heay- 
en in secret prayer, and to.assemble for religious, .conyersation and 
devotion with boys,of his own age.,, But at length he returned toa 


‘state of negligence,,and forgetfulness of God. He no longer ad- 


dressed his prayerto the Lord, his Maker. The pleasure, which 
he had enjoyed-in religious duties, he afterwards believed to have 
originated in selfish views and hopes, and not, to have been founded 
ina correct, knowledge of the truth. Soon after he left. college, 


‘ however, a deep) sense of his sin was imparted to him.; he beheld 


a new glory in the character,of God,and in the doctrines,of the gos- 
pel; anda view ofthe way of salvation by a crucified Redeemer fill- 


ed him with inexpressible joy. Those doctrines; which, he had 


which he fixed histhoughts, was communicated to him,.and. he, was 





wisdom, gives. full evidence; that,his;religion .was. the jreligion of 
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Chiist.* ‘His highest and sweetest joys, he remarkedsdid not spring 
from the‘hope, that he was in’a state of salvation, nor from’the con- 
sciousness of any excellence ‘in’ himself, but’ froma direct view of 
the précious truths of the gospel. No-one could be more deeply 
humbled under a sense of the iniquity of his:heart, and of his'impo- 
tence to what is good. «'This conviction led him ‘to distrust himself, 
to rely only upon the pree of Som} ane to bho ten cuinG? to ine 
finite mercy. Me sts 
’ In the various relations of life his «nanaelex was sith aplaiid 
The benevolent principles, which’ he had’ embraced,’ taurhtvhim to 
do good, and while he: inculcated ‘charity’ upon’ ‘others, “he himself 
ave much to the poor.» He seldom ‘visited his people; except i in 
sickness or affliction, not having remar kable talents in conversation, 
and believing that he should be more’ tiséful’ in his study. "Yet he 
Was not austere and unsociable, but’ easy” ‘of access, kind, ‘and’ conde- 
scending. To his friends he opened himself without reserve.” He 
“gave no encouragement in his conversation ‘to’ evil speaking ‘and 
folly, nor was he fond of disputes, though, when called upon; ite 
would express his opinion, and’ ‘calmly ‘vindicate his’ sentiments. 
e preferred managing ‘a controversy ‘with his pen‘ in ‘his ‘hand. 
AP Rouieh his constitution was delicate, he commonly’ spent thirteen 
hours every day in his study. - He usually rose between: four ‘and 
ve in the ‘Morning, and was abstemious; living completely by rule. 
‘Per exercise, he would in the winter take-an axe and chop wood for 
half‘an hour; and in the summer would walk: of ride ‘on® horseback 
‘two or three miles to some retired’ grove: Here’ his ever active 
mind’ was still occupied in religious meditation and devotion, or in 
| ‘study. Having his pen and ink’ with him, he recorded ‘every strik- 
ing thought, that occuired. All’ his'researches indeed? were pur- 
‘sued ‘with his pen in his hand, and the number of his miscellaneous 
‘writings, which he left behind him, was above ‘fourteen hundred. 
one were all numbered and paged; anda index ‘was formed ‘for 
1e whole. “He was peculiarly happy in’ his ‘domestic ‘connexions, 
tee, Edwards by taking the entire care’of his temporal concerns 
ve Him ' an opportunity’ of Cotiscletat nig: all his powers, without in- 
ruption, to the labors and studies of the sacred office.)0 1%. ic 
; Bs “a preacher he was not oratotical in his manner, andthis:voice 
ras rather: feeble, though he’ spoke with’ distinctness; "but hisodis- 
Courses were rich in ‘¢hOueHty? and being’ deeply impressed ‘himself 
with the triiths; ‘which he uttered, his preaching came home tothe 
hearts’ of his hearers.“ Thowgly ‘he usually’ Wrote his'sermonsowwith 
t cate ‘and’ réad his notes; yet when in! the ‘deliverp anew 
 hiemek nae him, He’ was nét'so shackledy butthathe! wouldiex- 
Dies ‘ityand his extemporary effusions were fre quenly thiemast in- 
ting and useful parts’of his ‘discourses. 10 Rewards the close of 
ie he was inclines to think, that it would have Veen better, if he had 
veraised hig nétés at‘allo ' He advised: the young preachertocom- 
mit his sermons to memory, 
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Mr. Edwards was uncommonly zealous *and*pétisevelinig i hig » 
search after truth. He spared no'pains een er 
aids, and he read ‘all the books;“which ‘he’ could procure, 
ised to afford him assistance in’his inqviries. “He confined: himself 
to no particular sect or dénidmlaiGibn; “But studied the writitie's off 
men, whose sentiments were the most Opposite to hiseown.’ 4 Butthe!: 
bible claimed his peculiar‘attention.”'' Froti that bookohe derived”: 
his religious principles, and’ not from any human system?) © Ther 
doctrines, which he supported, were Calvinistic, and when? these’ 
doctrines were in any degree’relinquished, or were not’ embraced in 
their whole length and breadth,he didnot see where aman could set 
his foot down, with consistenty and safety, short of deism or atheism: 
itself. Yet with all his strict adherence to what he believed'to ber! 
the truths of heaven, his heart ‘was*kindand' ‘tender. When Mre-. 
Whitefield preached for him on thé sabbath, the acute’ divinepwhodsc 
mighty intellect has seldom rschie a std — as a Child: during: 
the whole sermon.” ~ ’ ESSE, DEL MO tS OLD 

His essay on the Bein of the will is’ ednsiderdd as ‘one)of ithe’ 
greatest efforts of the human mind.’ “Those, who embracethe Cal+- 
vinistic sentiments, think that he has forever settled the controvers! 
sy with the Arminians “by demonstrating the’ falsity ‘and “absurdity 
of their principles. “His otherworks, which are most celebrated; are’ 
his book on original sin in answer to Tayloryhis treatise onthe affecs 
tions, his dissértation on the nature oftrue virtue, and thatvon theend,’ 
for which God created the world.’ A splendid edition of his works is 
now publishing in’ England; and an edition in’ 8 volumes) 8vojwhicly 
is intended to be a complete’ collection’ of his writings,is inthe press’ 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, ‘under the care of the reverend Dri: 
Austin, and will be published in’ the course of ‘the year Lebo. Jeger 

The following is ‘a’ catalogue’ ‘Of his’ publications 3. aosermon 
preached at Boston on 1 Corinth. §! 29530, 1731 3a Sermon preach 
ed at Northampton on Matt, xvi/?'7,' 1734 5 ainanbaEl ve of the work 
of God in the conversion of many Hanared of souls’in Northamptony 
1736; five discourses on justification’ by faith alone; pressing! inte 
the kingdom of God, Ruth's resolution, ‘the justice of Godin the 
damnation of sinners, and the excellency’ of Jesus Christ, 2738 y(sin- | 
ners in the hands of an angry ‘God; ‘a sermon preached?at’Enfidld, 
1741; a sermon on the distinguishing marks ofa work of the Spirit 
of God, 1741; thoughts on the revival of religion,’ 1742 s°a°sermon 
at the otdihadolr ofthe reverend Robert ‘Abercrombie,’ 17dAos! lat the 
instalment of the rever end’ Samuel’ Buell; 17463 a tréatise'on relige 
ious affections, 1746); "ati ‘attempt’ to promote agreement in prayer 
for the revival of religion; 1746; life of thé! reverend David Brai- 
nerd, 1749; ‘an inquiry’ ‘into’ the’ ‘qualifications for full communion 
in the church, 1749°; a “reply ‘to the reverend’ Solomon’ *Willianis* 
answer to the inquiry, 17525’ a sermon preached at Newark; 17524 
‘an inquiry into the modern prevailing notidns of that freedompof 


if a 
ae 


williwhich is supposed to be essential to.moral agency, &c.) 1754.5 
the-great doctrine, of original. sin, defended, J 758. Since. his death 
the:following works -haye, been ,published, from, his manuscripts 5, 
eighteen! sermons, with his life, written: by the; reverend Dr, Hop- | 
kins, 17.65-s,the,history, of redemption,,1274 5,onthe nature of true 
wlotnesda6s. “haart Ss i ane dn SRS RAAB va ani sae SEFMONS | ; 


nis audphandaasodieconin biographia andi ah dat pet ne 
EDWARDS (Jona THAN, D.D.), president of. Union. aie ab 
Schenectady, in. the state. of New Yor ks, Wass the, so nh, of the preced=. 
ing. .He was born at Northampton,. Massephnnens, Ju une, 6.1748, 
In childhood an inflammation in, his eyes prevented him from learn- 
ing’ to read/till. an, uncommonly late, period. ,- He, was but ; six years 
old, when; he was removed. to, Stockbridge, and here there, was no, 
_ school,; but one, which, was .common.to;the Indian children, and the, 
children of white parents. Of the latter there were so few, that he. 
was'in danger of forgetting the English, tongue. Here,, whilst,at 
-school;-he learned the language of the -Mohekaneew or Stockbridge. 
Indians'so perfectly, that,the natives frequently, observed, that.“ he 
spoke exactly Jike an Indian.” “This language he retained in a good. 
degreethrough, lifeyand he. published some. interesting remar ks upon 
ita humber,of years before, his death, ., His, father. intended him, for. 
a missionary among the aborigines, and. in, accordance with, this plan, 
sent him in October,1755, when he was.ten,years., of ALESs, with the. 
reverend Gideon Hawley, to, Oughquaugaon ; the Susqueha annah riv- 
-er,-to learn the-language; of: the,, ‘Oneida, Indians, , This place ‘was 
in the, »wilderness about.a hundred, miles from any, English, settle- 
“ment. de) remained jat,Qughquauga, but; four months in conse- 
"quence of the. war between.England and France, which now extend- 
editself ‘to,the colonies. During; this. short time. he, made rap- 
id) progress in acquiring the. language ofpthe Natives, and. In en- 
- Saging their affections... They, were, so,much-attached to him,, that, 
when, they, thought their settlement, was,exposed to inroads from, 
the French, ‘they: took him upon. their shoulders, . and ¢ ‘carrl ed. him 
many miles through. the wilderness to. ayplace | of secur it ott Pata Le 
He was-graduated at, the, college in. New Jersey, in. 1 C65. _ Two 
less before this event,,at a. time; when, the sade taht e p college 
"were generally impressed by the,truths of religion, he was blessed 
with:the hope. of his reconciliation to,.God, through, Christ. di his 
during jthe, presidentship,and. under -.the dmpressive pr ching 
4 neverend Dr. Finley. ay ade, after wards . pursned t ie say of 
“Givinity under.the, instruction .of the, reverend, Brel amy, ‘and [in 
‘October: 1766 was licensed, to preach, the, gospel. by the as ciation 
-efiministers, in the county,.of Litchfield,in, Connecticut, n 1767 
he-was.appointed tutor.of, Princeton college, and in this 0 fice he re- 
mmained:two years. Heiwas orsnineslpastabokt Bn eRS seh at, NY bite 
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Haven in the town of New Haven January 5, 1769; and continued 
there till May 1795, when he was dismissed by an ecclesiastical 
council at his own request and the request of his society! “Sonie of 
the leading men of his parish had embraced religious sentiments of 
a different stamp from those, which were formerly professed, and 
which Dr. Edwards believed to be true ; and this circumstance was 
the principal cause of his dismission, though an inability on the part 
of the society to give him support was the most prominent reason 
assigned for this event. In January 1796 he was installed pastor of. 
the church at Colebrook in Litchfield county. In this retired situa- 
tion, where he was enabled to pursue his theological studies with 
little interruption, he hoped to spend the remainder of his days. ‘But 
in June 1799 he was elected president of the college, which had 
been recently established at Schenectady, as successor of the reve- 
rend Mr. Smith. In July he commenced the duties of the ‘office. | 
From this time his attention and talents were devoted to the con-— 
cerns of the seminary, of which he was entrusted with the charge. — 
He died August 1, 1801, in the fifty seventh year of hisage. 
There was a number of remarkable coincidencies in the lives of 
Dr. Edwards and his father. Both were tutors in the séminariés, in 
which they were educated, were dismissed on account of their relig- 
ious opinions, were settled again in retired situations, were’elected 
to the presidentship of a college, and in a short time after they were 
inaugurated, died at near the same age. ‘They were also remark= 
bly similar in person and character. a i. 
Dr. Edwards was a man of uncommon powers of mind. | He’has 
seldom been surpassed in acuteness and penetration. His answer 
to Dr. Chauncy, his dissertation on the liberty of the will in reply to 
Dr. West, and his sermons on the atonement of Christ are cotsid- 
ered as works of great and peculiar merit. | As a preacher, im his 
manner of delivery he was bold and animated ; but he addressed the’ 
understanding and conscience rather, than the passions of his audi- 
ence. A mind like his could not in the progress of discussion ‘lose’ 
sight of its subject. His thoughts were well arranged and his‘arl 
guments strong and convincing. He was by nature’ of an irritable 
disposition ; but, conscious of his infirmity, he made ‘it the business’ 
of his life to subdue it, and he was successful: Under many’ tryin 
circumstances his equanimity was conspicuous. | In prosperity 2 
adversity he was the same, always sensible of his dependence upon’ 
God, always acquiescing in his will, and confiding in his mercy.” In~ 
his habits he was very regular: ’. His exeréise, his studiés, ani@all h 
concerns were as systematic as’ possible.’ He generally’ rose eatly~ 
and his first'thoughts were directed towards his almighty ‘Creator 
and Friend, to whom in early” life he had consecrated the’ powers of 
his-mind, his improvements, his possessions, his time;his influenioey 
and /all the means ‘of! doing good, ‘which ‘should! be’ put into his! 
hands, «At the age’ of eighteen he besan'a diary of his religiod® 
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. | This he continued for a few months and.then abruptly relin- 

quabed it, but for what reason it is not known. In the earlyjstages 

_ of his last illness,. when he retained his reason and the power of 

speech, he expressed his entire resignation to the pleasure of God. 

In his death an extensive acquaintance lamented the fall of one of the 
firmest pillars of the church. 

He published a work,entitled,the salvation of all men strictly exam- 
ined &c,inanswer to Dr.Chauncy ; a dissertation on liberty and neces- 
sity,;, observations on the language of the Mohekaneew or Stockbridge 
Indians, communicated to the Connecticut society ofarts and sciences, 
and published at the request of the society ;_ brief observations on the 

’ doctrine of universal salvation; three sermons on the atonement ; 
rmons.at the ordination of the reverend Timothy Dwight of 

Greenfield, 1783; atthe ordination of the reverend Dan Bradley, 

mden, 1792; at the ordination of the reverend W. Brown, Glas- 

¢ tonbury, 1792;. at the ordination of the reverend Edward Dorr 
- Griffin, New Hartford, 1795; asermon on the injustice and impoli- 

» cy of the slave trade, 1791; human depravity the source of infidel- 
ecg sermon in the 2.5, Sanna preacher, ii ; marriage of a wife’s sis- 

r considered in the anniversary concio ad clerum in the chapel of 

Yale college, 1792; asermon on the death of Roger Sherman, 
1793; ;.election sermon, 1794; a sermon on a future state of exist- 
ence and the immortality of the soul, printed in a volume, entitled, 
_ sermons collected &c.; a farewell sermon to the people of Cole- 

brook ; and anumber of excellent pieces, signed I and O, in the 
_ New York theological magazine. He also edited from the manu- 
scripts of his father, the history of the work of redemption, two 
volumes of sermons, and two volumes of observations on important 
‘theological subjects.—Connecticut evangelical. magazine, ii. 377— 
383; Edwards’ works, English edition, i, 103—119; Miller, ii 


TS 0 ee ; , 
ELIOT, (Joun), minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, “usually 
called the apostle of the Indians, was born in England in 1604. His. 
pious parents early imparted to him religious instruction, and it was 
‘Rot without effect. After receiving his education at the university 
Getanirice, he was for some time the instructer of youth. In 1631 
came to this country, and arriving at Boston harbor November. 
bird, immediately joined the church in that town, and preached to 
ac. as Mr. Wilson, their minister, was then in England. Here 
he was. earnestly requested to remain, but he was settled as teacher 
ofthe church. in Roxbury November 5, 1632. In the following 
year Mr. Welde was ordained as his colleague, with the title of pas-. 
tor..,These two ministers lived together” in much harmony. In 
1737 they both opposed. the wild notions of Mrs. Hutchinson, and 
were both witnesses against her at her trial.. In1639 they were ap- 
‘piriad: with, Mr; Richard Mather of Dorchester to make a new ver- 
fam of the psalms, which was printed in the following year. For 


“uileful poetry it would: riot perhaps yield: the palmxetemyto th 
oi$ternhold'and Hopkins; « but itedid» not: give: perféct esatisfac 
»V'Phesreverend Mr. Shepardof' Cambridge thas addresubsldhette 
eelators. bows -doriuto od3 to beak teorg oxbtcocdue nodrratotg 1) gai 
ood eihi Ye Roxbury poets; keep:clear'of the erime> aoitviae edd 
od) ceo Of missing to give us-very’good rhymey yy ice inclowen 
ips 9! And yowof Dorchester; -youriversesslengtheny:!irro) seont 
<veo 70 /But'with the text’s'‘ownwords*yow will them sttéengthensde 
>The New England ‘psalms were afterwards revised and improved iby 
oepresident Dunster,” and’ they: have'passed>through twenty-editions 

“SEnd641°Mr. Welde»returned-to! England. Pemerre INK ON eS 
leagues in thé ministry were.the reverendMr. Danforthia 
ulvlatet. yieve iso} yisanolesi ashen oH “rede eeeot Wael 
-22. His benevolent labors were hot confined'to his own people Hav 
eine: imbibedy the: true spirit: lof«the gospel; his heart was. touche 
c¢with thé wretched condition of the Indians; and: he:became eager]; 
“desirous of ‘making: them acquainted:with the glad , tidings:ofjsalva 
“stion./« There’ were atthe time,-whenchevbegan his »missionaryex 

“~ertions; néar twenty tribes of Indians within‘the liniits»of the:ig 

“lish plantersy°° But they “were very similarjin manners; slenguage 

‘and religion.’ Havinglearned the*barbarous' dialect:he first preach- 

~ed to'an assembly of Indians\‘at Nonantum, inthe present town 0 

“Newton, October 28; 1646) > After a short) ed: the 

“commandments, described the character and. sufferingsof Christyth 

“ofudgment day’ and its consequences, -and’exhorted ‘then towreceive 

Christ as their Savior, andto pray to:God;:: After: the sermonowa! 
adfitisheds he desired them: to'ask’ any questionsy whith! might, have 

“oecurredy *Onei immediately: inquired; whether Jesus Christ:conlc 
understand prayers in the IndiariJanguage? Another askedyhowal. 

“thé world becanie full of people, if they were all. once drowned? / 

‘third: question’ was, how therecouldbe the image’of »Gody since i 

“ewas' forbidden ‘in the’¢ommandment?! He préached to them aseconc 

_ time Noveriber eleventh; and some of them wept. while he: was ad: 

dressing them “Aw old:man ‘asked-with tears in ‘his eyess whethe: 

‘it was not’too late’ for him to-repentand turn unto God 
other inquiriés were these, ‘how it tame’to‘pass, that sea -waton-Wwa 

salt and river water fresh’; -how'the Erielishicameé to: 
¥ from ‘the Tndians iy ‘the’ knowledge ‘of ‘God:and: Jesus: Ghrint,-sisiee 

othey all at first! had but'one fathers and whys if the. waterisdarget 
‘than the earth, it’does not'‘overflow the earth? He was’ violentlyop- 
“posed by the sathems and fee ona priests, who were appreh 1 
oT sive of© lositig’ ithéire aut nity, GF anewreligion was i ntreduced 
°° When he ‘was'alonéwith'tlem/in «the: wilderness; thepthreatent 
Rim with’ every evily ifthe did not desistfrom his labors ; -buthe 
Sa man not to: be'shaken im his porp vere weHle 
“°Said 16 them; “ Dambour thea ofthe great Gods and ny'G 
°4s>with im ie? ‘so that? senemebinan seine he si 18 itt 
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“oeeantrys:I-will go ony and. de you touch me, if you dare.” With 
ewibody: capable of enduring fatigue, and a mind firm as the mountain 
‘aks, which surrounded his path; he-went from place to place, rely- 
ing for protection upon the great Head of the church, and declaring 
the salvation of the gospel-to the children of darkness. His be- 
nevolent zeal prompted: him: to-encounter with cheerfulness the 
most terrifying dangers; and to. submit to the most incredible hard- 
shipsi?s He: says in alettery ‘Ihave not been dry, night or day, 
» ftompthe third day of the week unto the sixth; but so travelled, and 
cenietigt pet of: my boots, wring my stockings, and on with them 
‘@gain,'and so continue. But God stepsin and-helps: I have,consid- 
ered the word of God, |. Tim, ii. 3, endure hardship as a good sold- 
ier of Jesus Christ.” He made a missionary tour every fortnight, 
amnumber of churches, and visited all the Indians in Mas- 
iihicind aoa and Plymouth colonies, pursuing his way as far as cape 
¥ Cod. oIm 1651 an Indian town was) built on»a pleasant spot on 
Charles’ river, and called: Natick.:;A house of worship was erect- 
wed; and aform of government was, established similar.to that, which 
His mentioned'in Exodus xviii, 21... ‘Mr, Eliot: was: convinced, that 
an order to the most permanent success it was necessary to intro- 
duce! with christianity the: arts» of ‘civilized life. He accordingly 
wanade every exertion to persuade the Indians to renounce their sav- 
otage-customs and. habits ; but he never could civilize those, who went 
(out in hunting parties; ‘and: )thosey who jived near ponds.and rivers, 
»vand were occupied in fishing or. cultivating the ground, though their 
»onditioh was much improved; could never be made equally iidus- 
» -triows with the English.» The first Indian church, established by the 
tabors of protestants in’ America, was formed at Natick in 1660 after 
‘isthe manner of thecongregational:churches in New England. Those, 
wished to be organized into a christian body, were strictly exam- 
dned asito their faith and experience by: a number of the neighbor- 
ning ministers, and Mr. Eliot afterwards administered to them bap- 
‘tism and the Lord’s supper.» Other/Indian churches were planted in 
a 'of Massachusetts, and he frequently visited them ; 
~tbut his ‘pas toral care was more particularly over that, which he first ° 
established» He made-every exertion to promote the welfare of the 
‘wiindian'tribes; ‘he stimulated many. servants of Jesus to engage in 
he 1 “works; and although-he mourned over the stupidity 
°wf many} who preferred darkness to light, yet he lived to see twen- 
our of Pave sor colored. aborigines fellow preachers of the 
ousgospel of Christ; . In.1661 he published the New Testa- 















Semnent it , and in afew years the whole bible; and 
sever: other. books best adapted for the instruction of the, natives. 
possessed ar ai influence overthe: Indians; which no,othermiasion- 
Jary‘could obtains! Je was their shield in 1675 during Philip’s war, 
“avhe come of the poop ‘of: benirrsaatone 9 pd 7 by the most 
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volume of the historical collections Mathers ‘magnaliay’ HR 170 
—211.; Eliot's life and death’; Neals No E2215 ¥y 242: 258 Piivgsy 
Collections historical society, i, 176} ‘iii: 177-188 5 'v 25624266; Vil 
245 Vill. 5—35 ; x. B—12, 124, 286 ; “Douwelass; ii 1 1 PPprMatch- 
ison, i, 162—169, 212 5 Helines* ‘anndls, 7: S91 5° Hi Adame’ NYE. 
82-—87 ; Morse and Parish’s N.'E.) 23052238." 9°!) (0 Mieniee™ 
, ELIOT ,(Joun), minister of Newton, was-the son°of thépreced- 
ing, and was graduated at Harvard college ‘in’ 1656° He” was or 
dained at Cambridge village, or Nonantum; now Newton; in 1664, 
and in this place he died October IT,°1668 in thé thirty third yearof 
his age. His abilities as a preacher were’ preeminent: ‘He gave 
his father much assistance in his missistiaty' eitiploymietié!  Durh 
his ministry at Newton he usilally preached’ onté a fortnight to'the 
Indians at Pequimmit, or Stoughton, ‘and Sometimes at? Natickes 
Gookin, ch. v 3 Homers history of Newton in' Collect hist: sob W266, 
ELIOT (Anprew, ».'d:), mifiister fi Boston, was ‘born! about 
the-year 1719 and in 1737. was | ralltiatéd at Harvard’ collégeio He 


early feltthe impressions of fe dion ahd was in conseqtencel 


ed, to devote himself to thé’setVice of tHe Lote Jésus? He Was’or 
dained pastor of the new north a Boston, as‘ Colléague with 


the reyerend Mr. Webb, April '14, 2742. ° “Here” die coritinaed im 
high reputation till his death, September 15} 1776, aeea fifty nite 
years, 
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Yi Ames) 11773.) at'therordination of his's 0) by he Tevet na Ane a 

Eiioty 177415a volume of twenty" Sermons) 8v0;" 177-4, Which are 
considered as very valuablex= Phacher sifumeral sermon; Holmes 
ennals, 114104) Memoirs of “Thomas 'Hellig: 8 28 S08) y8ih Oi bee 
‘oELLS WORTH (Oniversinn Dd) chief cisoouesiaali 
‘States, was born i i aca nd  BAN | 
gtaduated atthé college'in' New Jersey in1766. He soon’afterware 
commenced the practice of the law, in whlch OGRE et 
anacknowledged érmindnce? His péreeptions were’ unwsually tap- 
ids ‘his»reasoning?clear quttepieltaag; abannakceduseiseineliu 
resistible:d:In! thé year'l77 77h was ¢hosen'a delegate to’ the contis 
nental: congress.''° He fourd! himself’ in a new ‘sphere ; but’ hiss 
traordinary:powers ‘didnot faikthims and he met the exigenciés of 
the? times without -shritkingovohyaag@he was. elected’ into ‘the 
council éf his:native state, and he ‘tontitiied a’ member of that*body 
till 1784} when he wis-appointed judge of the’superior court In 
178 7-heowas elééted ai member of apiece ig cri 
federal constitution: Ino an assembly, dlustrious for ‘talents, erudi: 
tidh, and patriotism, he held a distinguished place: His’ exertions 
essentially.aided in ‘the “production ofan instrument, which; under 
the divine blessing, has been the main ‘pillar of American prosperity 
and glory.» He was immediately afterwards a meniber of ‘the state | 
convention; and contributed -his’efferts towards procuring the ratifi2 
cation of that:instrument.'" When the federal government was’ or 
ganized in! 17895che’ was:chosena member of thesenate!4 ‘Tl 
vatedistation, which he: filled with his accustomed dignity; he ecu 
pied till im Marcly 2796 he was nominated by president Washington 
‘chief justice of the supreme court of the United States.’ ‘Thou 
“nis'attention ‘had’ been for many “years abstracted from the sttidy-of 
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the law, yet he presided in'that heh court with ‘the greatest repu- 
tation. © The'diligence, with which he discharged ‘his oficial dul 
ties, could be equalled only ‘by “hisinexhaustible spatience. | Fig 
charges to the jury were rich not ofily iwilégal principles butii‘moral 
‘sentiments; expressed in a simple, concise ‘style, and delivered nt 
manner; which gave them’a "tenfold! enerayand impression! | Fos | 


awardsithe close of the year! 1799 lhe was appointed by presidén Ad. | 
-ams ‘envoy extraordinary to France for the purpose of accommodate | 
ing existing ‘difficulties; ‘and settling a? treaty with that) viationl 
With much reluctance he acéepted'the appointment. \ In“ conjunc 
tion with governor Davierand! Miv(Mutray, his’associatés, hé 1eyos 
tiated a treaty which though it didnot atiswer the just eldims and 
expectations ofthe American public, was widoubtedly the best, that 
-couldsbe procuredy!° Having accomplished the! business oft his’ éms 
bassy he-repaired!to) England for the benefit OF the miner watelsy 
as his health had suffered much iin his' voyage to Europe. -Coitvine= 
ed: that’ his infirmitiés nus Gnedpicitate him “for ‘the ‘futtire Gis 

charge ofthis ;dutieg/on the bench, ‘he triismitted “a'restgnation of 
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his affice of chief justice at the close of the: yeat:1809.: On hisreturt 
to,Connecticut; his, fellow, citizens, desiroussof ,stil.enjoying the 
benefit of. his.extraordinary, talents, elected him, into: the council; 
andin May 1807 he was.appointed chief, justice of the state. .. This 
office; however; he declined frou, apprehension; that:he could not 
long survive under the pressure, of his distressing maladies, and:of 
sreeneaesescsers- _He died November /26y01807,!in; thes sixty 
of his ages; . doiriwati,wal odj-to soldogig si beonenim02 
_gMr, Ellsworth was admired.as an. accomplished. advocates am up 
ht legislator, an able,and st tial, judge, vaawise,and«incorrupt- 
iaaitieaioc ancana an,ardent,, uniform, ° snskipdefatigables|pitaint 
whodevoted every faculty, every literary acqnisition,: and. almost 
‘gyetyohour.of his life to his,country’s good.,i He moved :forimore 
an thirty-years in..a naost conspicuous; sphere, ;unassailed cby the: 
shafts ofjslander.,,.His.integrity, was not,only, unimpeached butiun- 
suspected, In-his debates in legislative bodies he was sometimes ar- 
dent,..but his; ardor, illuminated: the»subject. |..Hisspurpeses ie 
he, pursued ..with .firmness, .incependence, and intrepidity.../In 
‘priyate ,life,, he was,a model of social, and.,personal :virtue.. He 
_Was,,just sin, his. dealings, frank ,in, his. communications,, kind and 
obliging: in his, dep ortment,easy,of access. to. all,,, ‘beloved. vand re 
spected by, bigcisichbee and-acquaintance..;;A mid the varied:hon- 
ofs,,accu lated upon, him,by jhis;country, ;he was unassuming and 
humble. ,.His dress, his.equipage,.and mode. of living: .were regu 







































lated. by a principle.of republican-economy.;. but» forthe promotion 
of usefyl and-benevolent,designs he,commiunicated with readiness 
oh lity +; Dhe,purity and excellence of his character are rare 
any, station, and in, the higher, walks of Jife are,almost unknowns 
pitybe. asked, | to,what.cause.isy the; uniformity: of his virtue 
& 2» attributed:? «"The,,,answer is,at) hand... Mreo Ellsworth 
a, Christian,,....He; firmly; believed: the great. ideteiies of the 
pPSPe sits Spiritytransfused into his own heart and .be~ 
ng mi its. maxims and,impelled, by: its motives, he-almost 
stl at all times, pursued ,a.course of: upright; conducte 
An e pringipless.whick, governed: him, were not ofa kind, which are: 
Hable LOREM P REED SIO destroyed by; the.op portunity, of .conceal~ 
at “Ae aeee ‘om dishonor, the, authority’ of numbers, or the: 
Prospects.of interest,, He, made; )an explicit and: public confess! 
A cghristianity in, his youth ;andsin » all, his -interepiobee omihttine 
Polite and learned world he.wasnotashamed of the gospel of Christ.: 
—Anthe,.midst of mu ltiplied, engagements he imadeitheology astudyy: 
attended | with) unyarying punctuality, .on/the|.worsbip cof sthe. 
RACY The sages; whose. eloquence; had charmed, the,senate, 
Pah ose, decisions from the bench, were regardedias almost oracu- 
a “ie simplicity,of a child -at, the, feet of Jesus; devoutly. 
ie smysteries of cape: -His,religion; was) not 
tess, but, practical end vital. «Meetings for -social 
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‘atop sas cheiiiehdiaa reemra presence 
‘He was one of tire trustees’of the missionary society of-Conne 
‘eutyand engaged with ardor +in the -benevolent desit dissemi 
‘nating the truths of the gospel. '/ In his last illness vg was humble 
tand tranquil: He: expressed»the ‘submission, -the views. a and. 
‘consdlations of :wChristian. > Hisispeech inthe convention of Con 
miécticutinfavor cof the: constitution is preserved in the A merical 
‘museum.——Panopilist and miss, mag. united, is TIBI 97 5. Brow 
wWmerican register, i. 95498; American museum, iii; 834-338 
“EMERSON: (Joszrn); minister of Malden, Massachusetts, ° 
‘graduated ‘at “Harvard vcollege:im 1717, and ordained. ‘October 31, 
721. ‘Fortiear half“a century he continued his benevolent dabors 
‘withidut Leinig detained from ‘his:ptilpit but two sabbaths. He. died 
‘Suddenly July’ 13,7767; in the'sixty-eighth year of, his age. 
left seven’ ‘sons, ‘several'of' whom. were ministers... :He was pious 
nm early life, ‘and his: ‘parents witnessed: the effect of. their. instruc- 
‘tions’ and! prayers. «As a:preacher of the gospel he, searched: the 
Seripturés with diligence, that he might draw his doctrines. fre 
the pure fouritains of truth. » He preached with earnestness the 
‘divinity of the Lord Jesus:Christ) the: spetnne ay a of, th Hed 
‘Spiritin the’ oriversion’ ‘of sinners; the sovereignty of the 
‘depravit and guilt of imam since the apostasy, the cae sine 1 
“Ceiving” thé righteousness of ‘Christ ‘in! order sto justification, 3 
perseverance ‘of ‘saintsy"and the indispensable importance of h 
‘hess in heart and lifer> Inthe various relations, which hes 
“he was just, amiable, kind, and benevolent. One tenth of his in- 
bine was Gevoted’to charitable’ uses.» Heat stated: 5 ci ati i 
day” aildresséd” himself tovheaven, diblcieliaia shale in any. 
portant dffair without first-seeking ‘the divine blessing... Such hacks 
his ‘huiiilityy that when unguarded words fell:from his. she he 
would ask forsiveness of his children and-servants:.. He publi; 
the importance "and duty of -atimely seeking of God, 1727 5. 
out of the eater, and este set Cea the SORE AT abc biner 
sermon bY Bis son.’ f “2? waol) B9ATS Ee 
*ENDICOT ‘Coke ‘governor: or Massachusetts,.was. s ont. 
this couritry'b “a company in England.as their agentito.carry. 
‘plantation at Nauinkeae, or’Salem, ity the summer of 1628. 1 
here, that ‘he laid the foundation: of thécfirst-_permanenttown wit 
the’ lithits' of thé Massach setts patent. « He*was. a-suitable, persor 
to he entrusted with the caredf anew settlement-in, the, wilderness 
. For he wis ‘bold |, widaulited, ‘sociable, and-cheerful, familiar, or au 
tere and Viste, “hpbecaston! required: | ‘The compapy.in, April, 6 69 
“Chose ith thé ‘overtior of “London's” plantation ; * but in Augus 
it was deterniined totransfer thexcharter and the government of t 
éolény to New Englandsand John*Wanthrop, whe arrived, in the fe 
lowing year; “was ‘appoltited“gdvertiors edn 1636-Mr.Endicot,was 
Sent out on an expedition against thé “Indians on Block island,@ 
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in Pet cwst country. He continued at Salem till 1644, vitals pe 
fev elec ee nt co Mirra 848 I aR Boston, 







. ctal seid 2 aie ty “whordiffered foaehiecigian se Manap- 
“chaseétts: et ‘episcopalians, who accused the «members of the 
“chureh of Salem’of ‘being separatists,-were sent back: to. England by 
his ordéis: * — He ) was determined:to. establishia reformed: and a pure 
‘er hi é quakes ‘atid the baptists had:no occasion to remem-~ 
i with affection. .°So! opposed» -wasiche: ito ‘every: thing, 
‘WWhith“‘Tooked ‘like’ popery, ‘that ‘through the.influence, of Roger 
Williams; he cut out'thecross from thenmilitary.standard: », Hei = 
8 Sted'at "Salem; that’ the women should:wéar'veils at church.) 
7649," When’ he was ‘governor, heventered’ into-an association wish 
he othe magistrates against: long hair: As the practice of wearing 
, @afterthe manner of rufians: andibarbarous Indians; had, begun 
‘to invade New ‘Eneland,” they declared their-detestation of the cus~ 
toi,“ as‘a'thinguncivil and: unmatily,. whereby»men, do. deform 
‘themselves, ‘atid’ offend sober and’modést:men;.and do corrupt good 
Ynanners.2° Ii 1659, during his administration, four quakers were 
st t'to death in Boston Neal’s Vo £neland, i. 1395 3645. “Buutchity 
Bony 1 Bun17, $38, 58,1345 151,172,199, 2355. Winthrofty 105.3 Cole 
leet. hist soe. vis 245, WV p4xd5 50H. Adams’ N..England, 27,, 100.5 
Holmes annals, 4.243) 245, 28951396 piibdertons Bilis ARG: Magnatia, 
“i 48, 40 caper erO twalovsned bas cbaid sidsine , ete. aw arf 
x opaneonetowiesa sal, a. benefactor of Harvard: college, was 
@raduated’at that institution{im: 1753,:and.quitted the British army, 
in’ which he was an officer, atthe commencement of the American 
lition? “He died at RoxburyinJune 1791, bequeathing, to the 
arsity ity; in which ‘he was educatedy one thousand. pounds towards 
| shing a” professorship of chemistry, and, materia,.medica, 
“his pro =ssor takes” the name of: the foundér..,.. TRtBS Bi Ry te 
_ EUSTACE (Joun Sey), a brave officer in the. American, war, 
entered’ into ‘the service of his” ‘country not, long after the -com- 
tiencement ‘of ‘the revolution, »and: continved.one of, her eevee 
fehders till theconclusion of the contest. He served.for some.tim 
as Aff aid de amp to general Lee, and: afterwards as an,aid de camp 
‘Senieral’Greene. © When the-war was ended, he retire tn (aeons 
ind we is there’ admitted: to-the’ bar.as -an adyocate.,,. I 
‘Yecéived the:appointment of adjutant.general, In. terear: 
























179. faa heres fondofa military life, he went.to vances and there 
dived theappointinent of a brigadier general, and was afterwards 

r my) yt oe "and: “made a major’ ‘general. ~olm hat, oan served 
\cli ‘nation for some tinies: - He-commanded, in 1797,,a die 
fthe French ‘ ya in Flandersy-In 1800 hesreturned again 
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yh v Oy Sphere he he da re tied a ont s life, : § feath 
tec literature ae the time, h the st 3 te a Leas 
“woul Petia ‘He died at Newbur ‘A sus 2 . 
yey years New “York ate Se ntembe r A. pata ve 


(NATHANI ministe er in See Jers 
‘yas bot 3 in ‘rials Tine 8 17. 49 Morand be 
ein ‘that tity i in'1765, having? gained : a high rep 
Behl lege HE He “Ge ian ‘afterwards senbarkent 
Guu mended te the society for organ pon 
muita or ie bishop of London, He arriv dat Ph 
Peete 3 New I 
missio it Gloue es a couint} ) in ew ec 
ior as Shor ny rt, for it: pleased oho remove oo ae Ne ee 
¢ Oc cinerea 8, 17603 ‘in, iid: twenty sixth year of ‘his’ ages 
We ony e for the excellehed of his temper, the cor ectine 
of his morals, se ‘the soundness of his doctrines. He published a 
tae Pt Ack unt 61 “Thomas Godfrey, prefixed | “to -Godft S; 
“and'an? 18 ie a Re “After his death a se : of his 
“yriting gs is ublis shed, entitled, ‘poems on ‘several occa vam wi th 
‘ore 0 thet” ‘com| ositions,. Philadelphia, 1772. Anne: Mey 
Yoninhe'is'o8 e of his : Serhohs.—American museum) vii. TOP er f- 
‘ace to the above. poems ; i “Hardie’s biog. hetivmapy se piseeelia ‘ao 
ba gcoboohy, sits etninent for his ; acqu Restle ni ‘with’ Am eri ale 







Geog a tiga’ in Pennsylvania. “He m ade many. jo ‘io f- 
Sive "ine eg ei ighbori rea and. had: Been - Teguety em- 
eye in tn sur eying Ta ‘ands ae urchasec of th th ‘natives. “He also tr t 


versed considerable tracts of thé countr which they had’ ot colt 
the wits watie had collected a 8 ‘ore of materials fi 
Koak es 
“and of | the, Maen coy oF te Thats it ing ‘no pati and 
“qwestwa ard. ‘The first édi tion of it Was. published i Phi de ete 
“T7A9, and a second in 1755, ace on anied | with an n exp pam 
“Dhle: “Some expressions 9 counte ancing” the: voce ore ie ) | 
Fie broug ht him ‘i nto pain oversy ‘with a: Ween es 
w Yo ork t hekeuny in 1756. In. th course of th é same year h 
pinion full bis ste repl ig “this ‘and, other charges : 
‘in ad ct pie tobe ‘ublisied fo Z endo 
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Hireseaped His lips, atid he Svaw patient atid re slanedste! thé avill OF 
his Heavenly Father. “His colleague, theereverénd'Dr.oLAnty « uP 
wucdmin.: P. iy “at lov 
Sify a the branches Of Stieriée anuiteratare,* Usually! theight in 
‘Sollexes; DEE wing was dearly accerate,land in histmodelét 

tinicating niforfitation on ‘the most abstruse and intricate sabe 
cts ‘he ‘Was 'seldofn siiPpassed.MIni mathematics, jastrondmy, cand 
every branch of natural philosophy piv thé Latin, Greek;cand He- 
Brew languages $end If Logic}. metaphysicsy and mofal ‘philosophy 
"he wis One OP thé most Accurate’ and profound’scholars, -which his 
“Gotiaitry® Can ‘boast! of having’reared. Such! was’his attachment t6 
£he original Lingudee, in which the Old"Testament was writtenythat 
ay the Wattér parvoF hislife dhe ‘vould seldom enter his rodny with- 
(Out Secitie his’ Hebrew * bible onthe coach beside himi Heawasia 
disting tished MeMber of ‘the Anierican philosophical society. His 
ification s as" do minister Of “the ¢ospeb were maby andceminent. 
“SGence was With-hini avaidihaid to religiom? Het wasimighty dn 
‘thé 'Séhipturés? "| 'F6° the “fountaiis of all ‘religious knowledge ‘he 
Avent for itistrictiony and fron thenv he drew his religious opinions. 
Heexamined and decidée for ‘hinivelfioo With the avorks: of com 
“heéntators “and Systettiaticalowritéts he was-familiar, ‘viewing thein 
‘Ss Indispensable assistants to the student, though not tobe implicitly 
Gonfidedtit! “His Own? investigation ‘confirnied chim in his: belief lOf 
the doctrings of Prades which Ke! etideavouted to impress upon =the 
“hearts of is people.'>’ His serritons° wee written witho@reat accur 
acy and earé, in A'stylealways perspicnouss! and* generally sober 
‘and ‘temperate, thot gh Sonietities/ornamentedi!’ Mere-declamation 
Wwashever hebrd frome histipse His deportinent was edsy/and affa- 
ble!” He’had ‘a freenéss “of osalatation, which’ sometimes’ surpriséd 
the strangers “but Which was admired by thosej¢whs knew him) as 
it procéedéd’ frow ari ‘open “and honest: heart)! “His! talents! inccom> 
Versation’ were Temarkably’ entertainine.o? He ‘could anbend from 
wéVverer studiés ind become the'cofipaitiow of innocent mitth, abot 
happy galety!* Perfect! Nol ena aeaankeys le could accommodate | 
aidvel? to the dade ealctesked. ite ralénecbih naitvation! wala 
Versally ‘admired. © Anvextract of his’ sefmon on theodeath vofi the 
feverend Die "Allison is présefved'in thé assembly’s magazine. He 
published also & serinow dr the death ‘of (George Bryan, 179 ;/the 
design Of Christ’s comiive into the worldyin ‘the Americampreacher, 
iis’ and Several comimupications in the;transactions of theAmerican 
Philosophical: society Laas pineral wekmon's') Assembly’ miss, 
magi! 40941 44585 AMT s Kemospeeh, 11.872 5 Holncs!anuals, 
ti. 505. / 998 
OUP AIRF'A © (BitrXw), thitistér/of the epistopal churchin Alégan- 
Arias Virginia died at ntUEdple;neir Cameron, August 79 1802, 
lithe Seventy sixth yeaof his-Age"? He was%a man “of ‘aprigh 


















principles; -of| unfeigned: piety, and of, simple; manners... His = 
 Hilness he: hore.with firmness and-resignation, He -publisheda, Serr 
mon on: the. :forgetfulness, of our, sins in; the grrr hears 
vol. i. 
ci FANEUIL, (Perer);, founder-of, Faneuil -hall ,in Boston, died 
iMarch:33i8 743); 1sHe possessed a large, estate and heyemployed it in 
doing goods: While, his charities;were,extensive, his; Jiberal spirit 
induced:himto:present; tothe town iof Bostona. stately. edifice. for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants at, thein public. MECHNYS.. 0, 
y(FAUGERES (Marearerra, N -)y distinguished. for. her, literary 
accomplishments, was the daughter.of. ‘Ann-Eliza Bleecker, ¢ and was 
hormabout the year) 1771. The-first.years of, her life, were,spent 
with her parents in the retired village. ofTemhanic, about eighteen 
whiles above Albany. ‘Here through the,instructions of, her mother 
Aer mind was much. cultivated, but:the Joss.of.,this excellent parent 
vatan. age» when ‘her counsels were of the utmost, importance, was 
irreparable,: Mr. Bleecker, who sas ‘in affluent.circumstancesjafter 
ithe termination-of the war removed.to,New. York,and as bis daugh- 
ter grew up; saw her engaging ini -her -manners; lively. and: “witty, of 
ancequal andisweet: temper, and,diffusing cheerfulness around, her. 
Of hér admirers/she placed) her affections upon one of a. dissipated 
charicter, and notwithstanding, the-most. earnest emonstrances of 
her father she:in 1792 married, Mr. Peter;Faugeres;.a physician in 
iNew York.! oIt:was not, long,before.she perceived the folly of ohav- 
ang been governed, by-passion.rather than, by,reason, and. her disne- 
gard of: paternal advice and-preference.of extern accomplishments 
‘to corréct »morals, and, the‘: irtues, ofthe, heart overwhelmed. her’ 
owith troubles. In three,on-four years the ample for tune,,which she 
had brought to shersusband, was entirely, expended..; Before the 
death of her father,,in/1795_his:affection.shieldedjher from many 
2 ils 3cbut in the,summier, of1,79.6 she was glad to,procure..a .resi+ 
= ei larncger nat Brith “ahem annie of her, iStREE and,.one, child. AN, Mi 












10798; ahdishe soon: afterwards ngaged: as, ‘an, n.assistantt.in an, aca 
A my for:young ladies! at) New Brunswick.) ,For:this st was 
“peculiarly qualified) by the variety of-her-talents, and, the,sweetness 
sof} Her temper.!) In about a year'she removed to Brooklyn, where 
she undertook -the| education ,of},the children, of several ; families. 
Her: declining health having-rendered: her, incapable of this employ- 
mént;sheiwas received by'a,friend in New; ¥ork,‘whose attentions 
owere peculiarly, grateful, as; she  wassinking into the, grave... She 
owas resigned to the:will.of God,.and,, cheered, by.the.truths ofgreli 
i yshe died: i in peace January.9, 1805 jn the ee 


Cocts, Fauigeres had.a taste for, poetry rake ga of the;produc- 
ions of her.pen, which.were much. admir ll ice MM A 
‘New) York smagazine; and the American; HORSEUM. »y) In.,1Z 93). she 






pis 1, prefixed tothe works of Mrs. rin tew ane He 
of her life, and ‘several: “of hero owil essays W ere’ 
the'volume?*:‘Thouzh ‘shé had never once: entered a thea 7 
gave ithe world-in 179501796 Belisaritis, a trigedy, © . 
¥aluable'manuscripts atein’ the Hands of M# Re tisg of! N Ae ‘ky 
who has declated his intention of commiittin & & the m to the press. — 
Hardie’s bidg) dictionary. Lael all Biss if on to eailub pyar “yout a 
FINLEY (Samvust,p-p. yipreddedy 6f the college of. Newel te. 
sey, was borh-of piotis parents “in the county of Afmagh in: It 
in the year 17 15,-and wa’ one of seven sons, Who were alle 
edpious.: Very’carly’ in life’ it pleased God to, asvaken ind “cotiver er 
him: o'He first heard a sermon, when He was six Sg old; and from 
that time ‘resolved tobe a mihister.” He left his native e ah intry at 
the:age of ¢ighteen, and arrived at Philadetphia’ ‘September 28, 1734 
After his’ arrival in’ America he spent several: years: in com tet r 
his. studies,! and ‘was particularly’ ‘attentive: to theo 1G ry. 
been Jicensedto-preach ‘in August 1740, he was eT aban the | 
thirteentlof October'by the pr esbytery of New Brunswick.” The — 
first part of his ministry ‘was’ spent ‘in fatiguing Bearer : 
He contributed his: éfforts with: the’reverénd ‘Gilbert’ Tenn “ip 
Mry Whitefield in’ promoting the revival’of’ religion, eke ty Af 
this : period so remarkable: throughout thiscountry. © ‘His benev ent 
zeal sometimes brought him into unpleasant circumstances. ~The 
legislature of Connecticut had* made a law): prohibiting’ i anit rants 
from. entering p tishes, i which a niinister was settled, unless by 
his consent. ‘or preaching toa presbyterian ‘congreg fons Nev 
Haven Mri Baney’: ‘was'in €onsequéiice of this law seized by the 
civil authority, and carried as a vagrant'out of the: ‘colony. : ae pers 
secution could riot shake him: from his’ purpose’ of sec ee ote 
























in preaching’ the everlasting gospel.!« His’ exertions w 
blessed in a number of ‘towns in ‘New Jersey, and he 
six’ months:with great acceptance’ if Philadelphia: pas ay 174 
he accepted ah invitation from Nottiigham 3 in Maryland 0 the bi 
der: of Pennsylvania, where? he? continued” ‘near sévent een year 
faithfully’ and successfull lyodischarging the’ duties of his office, 
Here heestablished ai academy, which acquired ’ : Lon. 
Under his instruction many youths received. ‘the put: 
ing, and correct moral sentiments; ‘which’ have “Since. contribt ed 
much towards retidering them thé most useful members of society. 
Upon the death of president Davies’Mr- ‘Finley was chosen his suc 
Gessors ode was with! réltictance)’ that he left < a people, so muc erie 
deared tochim, and owith’whom ‘he had "80 lone lived? n‘ friendship 
Hevremoved to Priticetén ‘in Jaly 1761 ‘aii? entered ‘upén the duties 
of his newsoffice! ©The! collese flourished wndér his care 5° but it 
enjoyed the ‘benefit of his superinteridencefor but afew. ; years) M6 
died) at-Philadelphia, whithershe Had! gone for ‘iédical assistante, 
Jabyd7¢b7-666 Ancthesifi fey Avst sear VF His Ave} and’ was butted ” 
the side of his friend, the reverend Gilbert Tennent. 
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bb his religious, opinions Dr. Finley,..was a, Calvinist. | His\sere 
tons were not hasty productions, but the result.of study, and filled 
it good, sense..and well, digested sentiment, expressed ina style 
leasing: to the. man of science, yet ‘perfectly intelligible. by the 
illiterate. 7 He Wus, remarkable, for sweetness of temper,and polite 
be behaving ‘hospitable, charitable, and diligent inthe performanceiof 
the various duties o life. During his last sickness he-was.perfect- 







; lyr aleve d,to, the divine;will ;;he hada strong faith-in his Savior ; 


Bn mts Beane mpreaned an earnest, desire.of jdeparting, thatyhe 
dweil. with the Lord. Jesus.) . A-short time. before his -death 

: ip up , and. prayed earnestly, that: God, would.enable hina to)en- 

ne patiently.to, the end, and keep him,from dishonoring the min- 
istry... 1 He then. said, % blessed, be. Ged, eternal,rest -is-at. hand. 
an is, but long-enough to,enjoy my, God... This,'this’ has -ani- 

rated oe in. my. severest studies; L was ashamed to. take rest heré. 







a might, be filled with the). fulness. of God!”.,He, then ad- 
SSE shimself to all his friends in the roona, O, that-each of. you 


| may eee what, blessed be God, Ido, when. you come to die; 


geri 


| eh ae have. the. pleasure in a. dying hour. to,reflect,, that with 


malt and patience, zeal and, sincerity; you have endeavored, to servé 
a! pee ; and. may ¢ each of you-be, ‘impressed, as,I have.beens with 
d’s word, ooking upon it as,substantial,.and not,only,-fearing, but 
beings unwilling 1 to offend.against it.” Toa member-of the:second 
presbyteri ‘1an.. church An, Philadelphia, he observed,. J. have: often 
preached and prayed. among. you, ,my dear sir, and, the'doctrines:£ 
preached, to. you are now. my. support; and, blessedbe God, they 





are without < a flaw,” ; To. a. person. rom Princeton he’ said): ‘give 
7034 ove to the) people at Princeton,, and. tell.them,,,that lam going 


. 


| 


ef, and. that Lam not; afraid to adie 2”. ,/ On. being, asked how)-he 
felt, ‘replied, “ full of triumph.!, L, triumph, through Christi! 
Not oh clips.my. wings,., but. the thoughts of, my dissolution, being 











‘de ayed. +O, that it were, tonight! My very soul thirsts for eternal 


rest,’”, .. When.he. was askedy what. he saw:in eternity to excite such 
vehem nent desires, he. said,, ‘ _ & L see the-eternal Jove and goodiess of 
God,; Lsee; the. fulness of the Mediaton; I-see,the love of Jesus: 
O,,.to. > be dissolyed,, and, to, be, with him, be Idong \to,|be clothed with 
the complete, righteousness: of. Christ.” asia died. this -excellent 
man j in the, full assurance jof,salvations jjuda isiont soottoo bas ool 
/ He published .a ssrmon.on, Matthew. xii. 285 ‘Antitledys Christ tri- 
| my aphing and, satan raging, .preached/at, Nottingham. January 20; 
MAL; a. refutation. of Mr.,Thompson’s,sermon on the doctrine-of; 

\vi Hons, 1743 5, satan stripped, of his evangelical robe, against 
2 Moravians, 1743 ;.a charitable plea for the speechless in answer 
A bel , Morgan’s; anti-pedo-rantism, |i 747.5, a vindication of the 
mnec eding, 1 748.5 3a Sermon at the-ordination of the reverend: John 
Rodgers at St.George’s, Pennsylvanias March 165, 1749.3)-a'sermom 
onthe death of preaiiantz ain alee i si hoe seamanscary 
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niss. Mags AT \—77 5 Panopilist, 1.281286 5 and new) series, i. 
5241-257. 5. Christian’ "8s AO GORENG, is IO IoerB OY 2 Sh Serr 3 ts, gsag 
(hass,. MAS. IV. 24 Lan 247. aMinrisend of? tebsir SESE deal dase 
sed FISKE (Jon), first minister of Wenhart.and;Chelmsford, Mas 
esachusetts, was born.t in England im,1601,and was.educated.at aur 
o»eHe came to this country; in))637,and,being.in,the ie am 
-ship.with.the reverend. John.Allen, they; preached:two s 
RFC LASIK 38 FANE the voyager Her was. for. some. time, the 
teacher of a school at Comnbsidgnosi/\s bie DNDSR EF ARAB dP 
made c rable; loans.to the _province,.,.. He. lived almost.three 
syears at Salemy preaching, to the, church,,and instructing.a. number 
»of young ~persuns., When a, church was gathered, in, Enon,..or 
«Wenham, October 8; 1644, /he. was,settled the ministers. and hexe 
she continyed,till about the year,1656, when he removed to. Chelms- 
ford, then a,new town, with the majority, of /his church.) Having 
;been.an.able.and useful. preacher in this,place twenty, years, he died 
January, 14, 1677... He was a,skilful physician, as well Bee ti 
lent minister.) One of his.sons was, minister,  apeth cne 
the severest afflictions, to, which he-was called, says; Dr, itd 
was the loss of his concordance ; that;is,., of. ‘his, wile,, who: 
sexpert in the scriptures, as to render any, other concordance unnec- 
essary. He published a catechism,,entitled, the olive branch .wa- 
stored. Magnaliay tite 141-143) 5, Collect, bist. 8 cha Bagstchusetiy 
o( FISKE, (NATHAN, D, D+), minister,of Brookfield,M 
owas born.in, Weston September,20, 1733. He, was, grad 
»Harvard college in, 17/5 45,a mtn pastor of the church, int 
“third parish in, \ Brookfield fay, 28,1758. Here he continued moze 
,than.forty, years, Af sea ‘caching on the, Lord’s day Nj 
“24 1799,-he retired:to his.bed.at/his, usual-houn in apparent health, 
-and_ in, a,short.time, died without a struggle, aged sixty, six years. 
Bing anvent study, Dr. Fiskeggradually, perfected ,his:talents,, 
‘ gained the. public, esteem,,;; Few men, with his, ‘advantages had ag~" 
-sumulated,a greater store of rich and yarions knowledge, nee : 
«perityand adyersity he possessed the same serenity of 
.a-small salary ,he found, means. to, practise, a generous hospit 
jand, to give three,sons a collegial education... “He, Du lished a his- 
torical sermon ondhgc setdenent nd growth thof, Broo ald, deh delivers 
ed December, 31,4775, fast, sermony,.1776,3, a; seen £0, 1 
death of Mr. Joshua Spooner, 1778 3 0n, the-death. ef the honora- 
blerjudge, Foster, 1779 5,;an oration,on Bs oherMe: ord, Cort 
qwallis, Qctober.L78k; a sermon.on,the death of Mr, Josiah. Hobb 
1784.5, sermons, on various ;subjects,, 870,174 . pein ectun 
4796;+, the moral monitor,.2.vol,, 12moy1801,, contain a number 
eiicesar neared published, xthechewsPaversen bid Ne 


anthologysd, 639%) %¢ cy nee 
GitiCH Soa first. minister # Steet 
necticut, was.born-in the county o 
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her t4,: 1622, ahd afd eame~to “this country ind 1638: He had*already 
red a’ beomett knowledge’ of the. Téarned: ‘languages ;~-but'he 
‘spent seven years under the instruction -of ‘Mr. ‘Hooker’and Mr, 
aBtone:” Tn 1646 he was didained aver @€harch, which was‘at that 
‘fine - ‘eathered in‘Saybrook, and it is Saids. {hat'the brethfen’s: hatids 
ly Were imposed) In’ 1660 he removed; with'the greater ‘partof 
ae church to’ ‘Norwich; ‘and ‘in: that‘town ‘passed the remaining aé- 
‘tive diys"6f*his lifey ‘When the infirmities of age obliged “him to 
“€easé from his public labors, he fetired to -his‘children at Lebanon, 
‘where hé- ‘died’ November ?8, 1702, in the’ “éightieth: year of his age. 
‘He married a daughter of the reverend ‘Henfy) Whitfield.” “He 
4was' distinguished for the “penetration ‘of ‘his mifidj "the energy’ of 
his preaching, and the sanctity:of his life? Hé was’ acquaiiited with 
“the Moheagan- languages‘ ahd preached “the sospel of salvation to 
fF Tndians in the neighborhood of ‘Norwich: * Hé even ‘gave some 
own Jands to induce them to'rénounce : their’ ‘savage’ méniier 
4 } Pai?” ca Tetter ofhis‘on the subject’ 6f his missionary” Jabors 
as published = ‘inv’ GookinMather’s mapnaliay iti, 2005" Trumbulls 
Rpnieericty i, 107, 299,502,503 5 Puree neg soe. i en ; ‘is.’ ‘86; 
“Adena accodnt’ of Pottsmouthe °° i 
“°° FITCH (Janz), minister of Peranontks New ee. sits 
‘the’ sont of the ‘preceding, aiid: was born’ at Norwich in April 1672. 
He'was graduated ‘at ‘Harvard college in’ 1694; and was afterwards 
aera Tn 1703 be te: orduiried at Ipswich’: a8 colleague of the 
‘end Joh Rogers. “On account or the incompetency of’ ‘his 
artectninee he- agree froin his pa toral’ office ‘in’ Deceniber — 
1798) ‘about the year 1725 was extablished at Portsmouth. “Af 
r cori vite” heré more’ than’ twenty years’ he died*November: ‘22, 
dpa, in‘the seventy’ fifth year or his‘age.* ‘He had a taste for shis- 
ried i Aetae ties and: begati: in’ 728 to make a collection of facts 
relative to. New Hampshire." opr, Bélknap had dccéss to’his’ papérs. 
‘He pttblished’ a'sérmon; oc¢asjoned by. the great earthquake,’ Octé- 
re 9;1727 5 at the’ ordination of the reverend John Tucke’at G6s- 









tt, iste of” Shoals; in1732y frony these words; “Iwill take’ you 
shers of met’? two ‘sermons; desi#tied''to' make’a ‘religious ‘ini- 
ovement of ‘the throat distemper; which ‘prevailed in'4735 arid 
736% and?an account ‘of ‘thit diseasesas it appeared in'New Hamp- 
ré: Alden’ 8 @ceount of ePaRIORY eerie iQ n Portemiiith 7 ‘Collett. 
Bist Soc SV. 9545 28 Pz X50. 1gnOOge 4 Lal doudtaeb 
“LOPE NT (Hex); one of the fist sini @tOPs of sein agey (Mas- 
‘s'was ordained 4s ‘teacher’ Marchi 17,° 1640." ‘-Wheén'the 
Shieh was’ fitStJorg’inized’ Septeniber” 1791639; ‘He wis’ chosefi ‘cole 
agtie with the reverend ‘Mr. Thottison,' igs ‘Was! ae pastor 
nr twenty fourth but his settlement Was ef fora few 
months. ( April, 27 * 1668; ahd his Sapa "Deveniber 
tow” Re ag qnah of piety ‘und integrity? ‘aiid well: ‘qualified 
veomee’ 4 viele ‘Sofi the! xeverend Josiah Flynt, 


yas wettea se Do leveaiziney ors bawramadins —Magne 
22% Haneocks cent. gprs tant : 
IO 183° hare P37 12402; jasesouUGins Res) holisiaiti 2@&W di d 
8 PEYNT (¢ nr?) ft tor ik felOW UP Hit Soa sn rece vat 
bil the eed Tost Five of Dorchester, and réceived'| 
deorrerstran ioe arts ih YP69SY"" ideas ch eit felle of thi 
in 1700; and ite PFO WasApp office. 
ie sustained ‘tilt his! resignation’ ‘Se aaa rst Re dea 
PFebruary'13;°1760, in’ the eighty BFE yea OF Sg Many of 
the inst vinment men in the ce his‘taré. 
Di Chiuiicy pronvinces him’a’soli eatin ‘and one _. 
“Bost oF preachers "HS wae noe eonteinptible for his learning” 
he would have been‘more’ rare if veh yee a 
$0 Mich to'4 Very ‘indolent te ieee "Fhotigh his’spi 
fics he’ banat for the’sa Llatainuade religion! « 
@ sound judgment, he was firni Stern ins? y whi 
‘he had deliberately’ taken. ‘The few foivles; wh ae 
qwere aséfibed to his tivingy in te state? a 
viewed thélappro‘ich of°death with perfect eee? for Ke 
i thé mércy of God through the’ — 0 ist. '' He aria 
an“appeal’ tothe’ c6iiscientes ofa ege Siete Ye sefmoa 
hed ‘at the Thursday Yécttife in Boston, 1729s & 
iidents ithe tollewe hall’ P76" al grab ton bbiaa era 
end BD! Wadsivorth: P7384 Wyentpsernons, ave; Peso Uleanplee 
presides Ps ordtio funebris’'>' Collect! "Apo Lisa 
$2°16%2 07 warl asw eboriag ymeooly jzou ads {if 9900 18V9H 5) 
“PORBES (Biz, d. v:)phiitister of Brdok field and of Clow 
Massachusetts;'was° Born in WF extbordt eh in Octob rae 726, or 
tered Harvard’ hae by 7a OW he tionth’ oh thé 
fowing year he’ was entailed a8 soldieranid he ¢ ie shdul> 
déred ‘his Mnusket ‘Mid arched more ‘than’ ‘a’ hutidh O6ps 
pose'the French tind! Indians: “Having been te re 
position of his'friehds; Ke ‘rétirnedl t6 ‘his’studies'y at ‘SHA 
a Ppidermtapananiear Padus ta TPH Hey as ordained ‘mi 
‘second: parish ih Brookfield ‘June’ 3, 1752, “ap a 
Aid 1759s Was’a"ehaplain’ ih He OPEHE FE r or : 
- WénPas a Missionary “to the ‘Oneidas} ne 6 ‘the six aif BET 
dians, and plabted'the first°chtistian. church at atiay 
Sav Sead coh eta GUUEER ch LHR 'Gee 
Fake Otsego) which fs its Source! Havi 
school for childien ahd’ Another for’ ade ave yeturtied, 
With ‘hith four’ Indlais' chifatren, “he sent back°againa 
years, after furnishin ana cise ledges ‘as would be 
fal'‘to them: ae Maree Jw 3 ae 


pk Rae on t tee ae destet ot ate eat 
> m : H 
s Batson Sac ee : 


































ailing ih ein suspicion of being a tory, re» 
guered, adismnissi om, his people jin J os, 4776,.and onthe 
une was instalied at Gioucester. e Here he died December 
“5 2804,,inshe seventy; eighth) year of his age,,...He published a 
$mail octaye,volume, entitled,a family book,and,anumber ot ‘Single 
nong. which peecrinen cen ORs Spec aeate 4 

es ' Hie 















the, eae which, ome the, “constitution, 0 of... Massae 
husetts,..but died. before. this, work was. finished,|, ;,His) death 
place. October 17,,1779,.when;he was fifty, three years of,.age, 
was. early.and firmly attached to,the interest and, freedom of his 
re ntry, in, opposition, to) the despotic,.measures.of, Great, Britain, 
never once, In the most ine ares per iods, “i oh at ess 
“adoubs, the ultimate, success of America... In early made 
4 ho pe Jus, wast was uniformly exems 
plary “Sermon, Independent chronicle, October, 28517 72% 
pes PARSE) D« PD.» minister in New York,was born ip 
se June, “ape ie ai puis he. awas, in .eare 
(of; oe ia 
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Se Wetaucee ah nae cel “at etice ofithe 

feVer in:1798, Dr. ‘Rasdurbiidoa duel vines seaadl ties! tis a! 
faithfulsminister of Jesus 'Christei¢ Heiwisited the dicks andodyii a 
and éndéavered'to'impart té them-tlie hopes of Sea fel 
victim. tochis benevolence AUgusy 26) 1798;lagéd forty 
| scipsuanenry walieamahunrhinr We vep ee ih the Gicble Hcbeer) 
ant Chaldean languages 1Asia! divine he; advocated owith Zéal! the: 
doctiine ofv salvation by: free Stace; and as a preacher was' indefatit 
gabies »FHislife was: pure and‘diniable) upright and benevolent. He — 
published; while helived at Leicester, the washitig of regeneration) 
orithe divine right of iimmebrsionyim answer to’a treatise of therevs 
erend(Mcs Fish, and primitive baptisny defended; in'a ‘letter to t the 
yéeverend:Johw Cleveland.’ |\Healso publisiied a dissertation om ‘the 
seveiityi weeksiof! Diniel, the> particular! and exact fulfilment of - 
which prdpheoyisconsidered and proved... Hardie’s diogwdictiontds — 
hy p Missa ontisee magei. 303 Backus, iM 7A, DOs AH PBR hot 
FOXCROFT: °P (Twostas)y aministér in ‘Bostons was! the!-son’ OF 
Francis ‘Poxcroft, squires’ of Cambridge; and vas graduated at 
Harvard.college in1714. © His father, ‘who was'a member‘of the 
church of England;:was desirous, that ‘his son should be an episco® 
palclergyman: 'This \was ‘also his'intention tll by diligent stad 
andbfree)conversation withthe reverend Nehethiah Walterof 
burys.a great reasoner and /anveminently picts manj;"he became c 
vinced, that the congregational .méde:iof worship: and govern 
was most agreeuble tothe seriptiréso “He was’ peek sore 
the ‘first cha tcly!iw Boston, aslicolleatue with the! reverend Me. 
-Wadswortii.’ November 20y17)%00 oNowmitisterswas more tnivere 
‘sallp- admired.) Note’ was’accounted either ‘amore ‘polite and éle- 
gant, ora more devout and edifying»preacher. “ His high reputation 
continued tiliin his cater years the vigor of ‘his’ constitution and of 
his minds was ‘impaired by repeated! sickness... “The reverend Dr... 
‘Chauncy was'settled>as:his colleague in 1727.0" Aftera mitistiy lof | 
‘more than half'a century she odied\Jume 18;91769;'in theoseventy 
‘third year ofichisage,>\/He was bteatntedls divinetid: His ‘powers of 
‘yeasoning were strong, and fe wihad a greater command of : 
‘His religious sentiments ofoutided, ashe believedy upomthe'strip-- 
‘tures, were strictly 'Calvinistic; and they were the chief/subjectsiof — 
his:preaching. (| He never concealed:oryielded them’ from the fedr— 
-of mansas he always sought the approbatianyof Gods! Hiseieaees 
to the consciences of his:hearers were ‘pungenti'’ >He was, says Dr, - 
‘Chauncy; acreal;:good christians: a partaker of the Holy Ghost Be 
‘uniform in ‘hisayalk with God inthe way? of his commandments ;_ 
-thougts,-instead’ ofdrusting >that he-was rightéous!inthe eye df strict | 
law, ‘he accountedjhimself an iunprofitatlle servant 4 fixing! tiiside des 
née, not on ‘his own: worthiness; notiomatiy works ‘of ri r 
jhess,which be had dones' but'on the smercy of God and:the atoning; 
















aiid perfect rithteousness of Jesus Christy the Savior o« His: 
s evilice ajclearness nel paroabptiond copiousuess of: invention; : 
liness of imaginationy. and soundness, of. gudgments: «Dhey, bear, 
stimony- also. to his unfeigned) piety’: Hey publishedasermon at: 
ghee tiling $4,0n kinamess; 1720:4ronothe deathiof, his. 
mothery 47215: -of Mr. Johry Coney 1722 ; 6fidanie. Bridget Usher, 
17234, 0f George I, of theshonorable.Penn Fownsend, and!of:reves 
rend: William LWiuldvon, AT 2457) of reverendsJohns: illiams) and 
Thanias Blowers; 1729 »: of teverend Benjamin: Wadsworth i787. 
anf €ssay-on the state | thes deady 17223, theqlapebhalgodly man’s 
death better-than-that: of his birth 3iduty: of the gedly:to theiinters 
‘eessors/and reformers; . two: sermons-shewibe how: to: beginiiand 
end the year after a gouly sont };-God’s face:set against’ an) incorris 
Bible people, (1724 ;, at thé ordination} of the,reverend JohrhLowells 
26;,a discourse preparatory to: the-choité ofa ministery 1727 5.0n 
death son the éarthquake 3-at the ordination -of reverend ohn Taye 
r, 1728 ; an answer to Mr. T..Barélay’s persuasivesa defence of 
‘presbyterian ordinations: 1729 sanlser ations wh and prac~ 
Mctiearn tieiisecand primitive statebofs New, England, with special 
-veference:to: the first:church in, Béstonj a century sermon, August 
salah -pleas.of gospelimpenitents strefuted) ini two ‘sermonsy: 
7803) the divine right of deacotis, 173:1 4sto aiyoung wonian-under 
téiice: of death, 17334.a sermons occasioned by: the visits and la- 
Dbors-of the! reverend: Mr, Whitefields:1 740-45 at-ao private family 
meetingy 17425 an apologyofor Mr. Whitefields.1%45'; ssaints*unit- 
‘edconfession’ in disparagement of their owmrighteousness,: 175% 
_ like precious faith obtained by allthe truesetvants of Christ, 17565 
_ athanksgiving wefsnani ‘forthe conquest of: Canada,i4 7 60:—~Chaua- 
- py’s fun. sermons Massa, Bazettes Juner 2Osn 1769) Chandler's, life of 
_ dohnsony 70; y/ Collect. hist. soorke LBA, bo ‘bis tpoveh st00 8 woe 3 
it” FRANKUIN (Bax siaminy Lu. Ayadehiledophehind statesman, 
_ was bormin Boston J: + io A706. His father; whowas,a native 
tof ‘England; wasi a soap boiler and, tallow. chandler in-that town. s /At 
’ ‘they vageoof ,éight ‘years he: was)'sent: to/agrammar.schodl, butat 
ie agenof teh his father/required his séivices:to-assist chim in/his 
\ hbkinines, bh ‘Ewooyears afterwatds!he was bound: a% amsapprentice to 
_-his-brother; who was acprinter, . Jithistemployment heanade: great 
sroficiency; and having»a taste for books the devoted: much of his _ 
ure time to reading. Soecager was) herimthe! pursnit of: knewl- 
oe et frequénitly passed the greater part/of the might:in his 
‘stidies. » He bécame sexpert: inthe Socratic mode ofineasonieg by 
“asking questions, ‘andsthus:he, sometimes émbartassed persons of 
dingy superior tos his», own. bdid 172) Hisebrotherhegtinito 
“}fprint the: oNéw:Englarid ‘courantj which was thés thind: newspaper, 
a) ublished +in America. > The two:preceding »pdpersravere the. Bos- 
-tonnéws letter and Boston’. gazetter: Young Lrehklivowrete a num- 
“bern, “essays for thécqurant; owhichimére sob well —_— 
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ycar 1723, not from friendship, but because the. gene, 
en coms it ee him, from, pub Pa cea ngland, 
amin rok Fenitar Lenght becpiduciad unlen tbe tamale 
Benet Eran Me _-He privately ,went.on, boar AAP ODER MME 
atived ¢ Bony ont “at vue no.em. PPE eres, 1 Mes pursued 
wa wat H Pislaelp phin, and entered, £ AAby OEHHA 
calf do)ay. 0. BS) beste orang Some Plata 
e's, shops h i ined ter. each arm, al Be, <2 3 a third. 
through | several § oe ASTD ha Jodging. , ‘I ze re cae abe 
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pa two. la sinh i r. Andrew. ie 
Reichs, by,, the. Pre as smears fii SAR 
eith, the SP a ay ving be informe Lge Ete kin as a 
youn eee Promising +a ntay dnvited him, to, his PA 
arate Jip pie a an IPA +g He: ah Benen 
ante: purers ri sap sth and,, to a Ee fish thi nest ke. aq 
wisit-40 andes yrs yee hat Be might purchase the necessary, ari 
soles fi Eh prinuin ceiving. the Promise ;, 6, 
x aa in P repared Pe for. he NOYABS® 8 a nd fa appl i 
vters.of : Maker ett tion prey iously | to, sail ling -he was, to told A 
-avouid. be, sent, on, board... When the letter bag was opened, ‘noes 
wwas no. pechat Jor Aranblin.t, ahd he ney, di scovered,, that the. gov- : 
pat bbe: Hie me na ih Pay re “ 2 dof AAT ce: anda 
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dispensable. He seldom spoke, and never exhibited any orat 
a by a single observation he sometimes determined the ined tm too 
‘question. In the long controversies with the proprietaries or:their 
governors, he took the most active par and displayed 4 cn 
of liberty. | vee 
He was now engaged for a number of years ina course of electrical 
experiments, of which he published an account. His great ‘discovery 
was the indentity of the electric fluid and lightning. This discovery he 
made i inthe summer of 1752. To the upright stick of akite he attachs 
ed an iron point ; the string was of hemp, excepting the part, which he 
held in his hand, which was of silk ; and a key was fastened where 
the hempen string terminated. With this apparatus, on the ap- 
proach of a thunder storm, he raised his kite. A cloud passed over 
it, and no signs of electricity appearing, he began to despair; but 
observi ing the loose fibres of his string to move suddenly toward an _ 
erect position, he presented his knuckle to the key, and received a 
strong spark. The success of this experiment completely estab- ‘ 
lished his theory. The practical use of this discovery in securing 
houses from lightning by pointed conductors is weli known in As 
merica and Europe. In 1753 he was appointed deputy postmaster 
general of the British colonies, and in the same year the academy 
of Philadelphia, projected by him, was established. In 1754 he was 
one of the commissioners, who attended the congress at Albany to 
devise the best means of defending the country against the French. 
He drew up a plan of union for defence and general government, 
which was adopted by the congress. It was however rejected by 
the board of trade in England, because it gave too much power t 
the representatives of the people; and it was rejected by the assem= 
blies of the colonies, because it gave too much power to the president 
general. After the defeat of Braddock he was appointed colonel of 
a regiment, and he repaired to the frontiers, and built a fort. In 
1757 he was sent to England as the agent. of Pennsylvania sal 
while residing there was appointed agent of Massachusetts, Marys 
land, and Georgia, He now received the reward of his philosophi-. 
cal merit. He was chosen a fellow of the royal society, and w 
honored with the degree of doctor of laws by the universities of Ste 
Andrews, Edinburgh, and Oxfatde, and his correspondence wag 
sought by the most eminent philos@phers of Europe. During hig 
residence in England he published a pamphlet, showing the. ads 
vantages, which would spring from the conquest of Canada, and he 
formed that elegant instrument, which he called the Harmonica, 
He returned i in 1762, and resumed his seat in the assembly 5 3 but 
in 1764 was again sent to London as an agent for the provinee to 
procure a change of the proprietary government. In 1766 hewas 
examined at the bar of the house of commons respecting the repeal 
of the stamp act; and here he evinced the utmost self possession 
and an astonishing accuracy and.extent of information. During the 
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and the following year, by «visiting oHolland, Germany, ‘and 

é. ance hé became’ acquainted with most’of ‘the: literary’ characters 
wof Europe. About the year 1773°somie ‘letters of Hutchinson, O1- 
diver, and others in Massachusetts’falling ‘tito’ his hands, he sent them 

to the legislature of that state ; but he ever refused to tell’ How He 
lyprocutedthem:» He retumed’ to ‘America in'f775 andthe day after 
yhis arrivaliwas electeda member of congress.’ He: was sent’ to 
ethe camp'before Bostow to confirm the’ army in ‘their decisive meas- 
: ~aresy anidto! Canada to’ perstiadé the citizens ‘to join’ in ‘the common 
se!’ In this mission however he was not successful.’ He wasin 
1776 appointed acommitteé with John Adams‘and Edward | Rutledge 
to inquire into the powers, with which’ lord’ Howe’ was invested in 
‘regard ‘to the adjustment of our differences with Great’ Britain. 
*When his lordship expressed his coricern ‘at being obliged to dis- 
stress those, whom he so much regarded, Dr. Franklin sabe him 
éthat the Americans, out ‘of reciprocal regard,’ would’ endeavor to 
lessen; as much as possible, the painy which he might feel on their 
yaccount, by taking the utmost care of themselves. In the discus- 
sion’ of the great question of independence ‘he was decidedly i in fa- 
wor of the measure. “He was in the same year chosen president of 
gre iconvention, which “met in Philadelphia'to form a new constiti- 
tion;for Pennsylvania. The single’ legislature’ and the plural exectl- 
ive seem tohave been his favorite principles. ‘In'the latter end of 
year 1776 he was: sent to: France’ to assist ‘in nepotiation with Mr. 
Arthur Lee and Silas Deane. “He had: much ‘influence fin forming 
the'treaty ofialliance and commerce; which’ was signed February 6, 
(4778, and he afterwards completed | atreaty of amity and commerce 
erith: Sweden. «In conjunction with Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. 

urens, he signed the provsional articles of: peace November 30, 
guaeas -and the definitive treaty September 30, 1783. While he was 

Ny rance he was appointed one of the commissioners to examine 
(Mesmer’s animal magnetism in 1784.*. Being desirous of returning 
oath native country he requested, that an ambassador might be ap- 

inted in his place, and on the arrivalof his successor, Mr. J effer= 

he immediately’ sailed for’ Philadelphia, where he arrived in 
pense 1785. He was received with universal applause, “\g 
soon appointed president of the supreme executive council.” 

87 he was adelegate to the grand convention, which formed Hie 
“onstitution: of the United States. » Some of the articles, which com- 
‘posed i it, did not altogether please him, but for the sake of union he 
Signedit. ‘Inthe same year he was appointed the first president of 
two excellent: societies; which were established in Philadelphia for 
alleviating the miseries of public prisons, and for promoting the ab- 
‘Olition ofslavery. “A»memorialof the latter society tocongréss gave 

ion toadebate,in which an attempt was made to justify the'slave 

trade.» In consequence of this Dr.Franklin published in thé fedé- 

~otinessaaaea March 254:1789 an essay; signed historicus, communt- 
39 
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cating a pretended speech, delivered in the divan of Algiers in 1687 
against the petition of a sect, called Erika or Purists, for the aboli- 
tion of piracy and slavery. The arguments, urged in favor of the 
African trade by Mr. Jackson of Georgia, are here applied with 
equal force to justify the plundering and enslaving of Europeans. In 
1788 he retired wholly from public life, and he now approached the 
end of his days. He had been afflicted for a number of years with 
a complication of disorders. For the last twelve months he was 
confined almost entirely to his bed. In the severity of his pains he 
would observe, that he was afraid he did not bear them as he ought, 
and he expressed a grateful sense of the many blessings, received 
from the Supreme Being, who had raised him from his humble ori- 
gin to such consideration armong men. He died April 17, 1790, in 
the eishty fifth year of hisage. The following epitaphwas. written 
by himself many years previously to his death. 
The body of — 
“Benjamin Franklin, printer;. 
Like the cover of an old book, 
Its contents torn out, 
And stript of its lettering and gilding, 
Lies here food for worms ; 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost, 
For it will, (as he believed), appear once more 
- Ina new . 
And more beautiful edition, 
Corrected and amended 
by 
The Author. 

But although he thus expressed his hope of riltaie pian ‘ yee 
from his memoirs it does not appear, whether this hope was found- 
ed upon the mediation of Jesus Christ. Some have even considered 
him as not unfriendly to infidelity ; but the following anecdote seems 
to prove, that in his old age he did not absolutely reject the scrip- 
tures. As a young gentleman was one day ridiculing religion as @ 
vulgar prejudice, he appealed to Dr. Franklin, expecting his appro- 
bation. “ Young man,” said the philosopher emphatically, “it is best. 
to believe.” President Stiles addressed a letter to him, dated Jan- 
tary 28, 1790, in which he expressed a desire to be made acquaint- 
ed with his sentiments on Christianity. The following is an extract | 
from it. You know, Sir, Iam a Christian ; and would to heaven 
ali others were as I am except my imperfections. As sna 
know of Dr. Franklin, I have not an idea of his religious sentime: 
I wish to know the opinion of my venerable friend concerning Jes 
of Nazareth. He will not impute this to impertinence, or impro ot . 
curiosity in one, who for many years has continued to love, esti- 
mate, and reverence his abilities and literary character with an ardor 
of affection. If I have said too much, let the request be blotted out 
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aA be no more.” To this Dr. Franklin replied March 9, but a few 
weeks before hisdeath. “ I do not take your curiosity amiss, and 
‘shall endeavor, in a few words, to gratify it—As to Jesus of Naza- 
‘reth, my opinion of whom you particularly desire, I think the sys- 
tem of morals and his religion, as he left them to us, the best the 
‘world ever saw, or is likely to see; but I apprehend it has received 
‘various corrupting changes; and I have, with most of the present 
dissenters in England, some doubts as to his divinity.” It may not 
be unnecessary to remark, that, it we may credit Dr. Priestley, 
Dr. Franklin was not correct in estimating the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of the dissenters in England. He left one son, governor 
William Franklin of New Jer sey, a zealous royalist, and a daughter, 
ito married Mr. William Bache, merchant in Philadelphia. 

_ Dr. Franklin acquired a high and deserved reputation as a philos- 
Mier; for his philosophy was of a practical and useful kind, and he 
seemed to be continually desirous of advancing the welfare of socie- 
ty. In company he was sententious and not fluent, and he chose 

rather to listen to others, than to talk himself. Impatient of inter- 
ruption, he often mentioned the custom of the Indians, who always 
remain silent for some time before they give an answer to a ques- 
tion. ‘When he resided in France as a minister from this country, 
it has been thought, that he was somewhat intoxicated by the un- 
bounded applauses, which he received, and was too much disposed 
to adopt the manners of the French. One of his colleagues was 
immersed in the pleasures of a voluptuous city, and between him- 
self and the other, Mr. Lee, there was some collision. 

Soon after his death, his grandson went to England to publish a 
complete collection of his writings, with his life, brought down by 
“himself to the year 1757, and continued by one of his decendants. 
But on account of the want of encouragement the manuscripts have 

as yet been withheld from the public, though they are not lost. He 
ublished experiments and observations on electricity, made at 
‘Philadelphia, in two parts, Ato, 1753; new experiments, 17543 a 
‘historical view ofthe constitution and government of Pennsylvania, 
1759 ; the interest of Great Britain considered with respect to her 
) olonies, 1760; his experiments with the addition of explanatory 
otes, and lolics and papers on philosophical subjects, 1769 ; political, 
Bi ccliccocus, and philosophical pieces, 1779 ; and several papers in 
opel of the American philosophical society. I'wo vol- 
es of his essays, with his life, brought down by himself to the year 
1730, were published in England in 1792, A collectien of bis works 
was first published in London in 1806, entitled,the complete works in 
philosophy, politics, and morals of Dr. Franklin, first collected and 
arranged, with amemoir of him, 3 vol. 8vo.—/ranklin’s. life ; En- 
eyclopiedia, Philadelphia edit., supplement ; Holmes’ life of Stiles, 309, 
310; Monthly anthology, iii. 662 ; Warren’s American revolution, ii. 
132,133; Hardie’s biog. dict.; Brissot, nouveau VOYALC A. 31 13:37 5 
Monthly TEVICW, New series, lyil. 443,442, 
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FRELINGHUYSEN (Tueoporvus Jacosvs), sitter of the’ 
reformed Dutch church at Raritan, New Jersey, came from Holland 
in the year 1720. His Zealous laburs in preaching the pure doctrines 
of the gospel, especially in inculcating the necessity of an entire 
renovation of tue corrupt heart, were eminently useful in a number 
' of towns. He was a member of the assembly of Dutch ministers in 
1738, which formed the plan of a ccetus, or assembly of ministers 
_ and elders to meet in this country, though subordinate to the classis 
of Amsterdam. ‘This proposition convulsed the Dutch churches 
in America, for it was apprehended, and the apprehension was ver- 
ified, that these churches would be led in time to throw off entirely 
their subjection toa distant ecclesiastical body. Mr. Frelinghuysen 
was an able, evangelical, and eminently successful preacher. He 
lett five sons, all ministers, and two daughters married to ministers. — 
—Christian’s magazine, li. 4,53; Prince’s Christian history for het: 
292,299, : 

F RISBIE (Lev1), minister of Ipswich, Massachusetts, was bond | 
at Branford, Connecticut, in April 1748, and at the age of sixteen — 
or seventeen, having the character of a pious youth of promising — 
talents, was piaced under the patronage of the reverend Dr. Wheel- 
ock, with a special view to the missionary service. In 1767 he en-— 
tered Yale college, where he continued more than three years 5 
but his collegial studies were completed at Dartmouth college, — 
- where he was graduated, in the first class, in 1771. He was ordain- 
ed in 1775, and then commenced his missionary career. After 
extending his labors to different parts of the country and into Can- 
ada, the convulsed state of America obstructed his progress. He’ 
was settled the minister of the first church in Ipswich, as successor 
of the reverend Nathaniel Rogers, February 7, 1776, and after 
a ministry of thirty years he died February 25, 1806, in the fifty 
eighth year of his age. He was a faithful, evangelical preacher, 
whose labors at different periods it pleased God to render eminently — 
useful. His discerning mind was strengthened by a close applica- 
tion to study, and furnished with the most useful knowledge; and ~ 
all his acquisitions were consecrated to moral and religious purpos- 
es. His lite displayed the humility, meekness, and benevolence of — 
the Christian. Interesting and instructive in conversation, remark- 
ably tender of the character of others, upright, sincere, and affece 
tionate in all the relations of life, he was respected and beloved. : 
His distrust of himself led him to place his entire dependence up- iy 
on God, and to ascribe all hope to the riches of divine mercy in Je 
sus, the Redeemer. He published an oration on the peace, 17835 
‘an oration at the interment of the reverend Moses Parsons, 1784 3_ 
two sermons on a day of public fasting ; a thanksgiving sermon 3 a 
eulogy on Washington, 1800; a sermon before the society — 
propagating the gospel among the American Indians, 1804 —Huni- 
ington’s funeral sermon ; Panopilist, i. AT1, 472. 


' FRONTENAC (Louis, count), governor siete of Canada, 
Miicsetted Courcelles in 1672, and in the spring of the following 
year built upon lake Ontario the fort, which bore his name. He 
was recalled in 1682, but was reinstated in his office in 1689. He 
died November 28, 1698, in the seventy eighth year of his age. 
His’exertions conduced in a great degree to the protection and pros- 
perity of Canada ; but he was a man of haughty feelings, suspicious, 
revengeful, aud outr ageous. Notwithstanding jis professions of re- 
gard to religion, it was very evident, that he was almost completely 
under the influence of ambition.— Charlevoix, hist. nouv. France, i. 
860s 543—570 ; ii. 43, 237; Holmes’ annals, ii. 46. — 

-GADSDEN, (CuristorHErR), lieutenant governor of South 
Ghrolina; and a distinguished friend of his country, was born about 
the year 1724. So high was his reputation in the colony, in which 
he lived, that he was appointed one of the delegates to the congress, 
which met at New York in October 1765 to petition against the stamp 
act. He was also chosen a member ofthe congress, which met in 1774 

and onhis return early in 1776 received the thanks of the provincial as- 
sembly for his services. He was among the first, who openly advo- 
cated republican principles, and wished to make his countryinde- 
pendent of the monarchical government of Great Britain. “ The 
decisive genius,” says Ramsay, “ of Christopher Gadsden in the 
‘south and of John Adams in the north at a much earlier day might 
have desired a complete separation of America from Great Britain ; 
buttill the year 1776, the rejection of the second petition of congress, 
and the appearance of Paine’s pamphlet, common sense, a reconcilia- 
tion with the mother country was the unanimous wish of almost 
every other American.” During the siege of Charleston in 1780 he 
remained within the lines with five of the council, while governor 
Rutledge, with the other three, left the city at the earnest request 
of general Lincoln. Several months after the capitulation he was 
taken out of his bed on the twenty seventh of August, and with 
“most of the civil and military officers transported in a guard 
“ship to St. Augustine. This was done by the order of lord Corn- 
-wallis, and it was in violation of the rights of prisoners on parole. 
Guards were left at their houses, and the private papers of some of 
lem were examined. A parole was offered at St. Augustine; but 
“such was the indignation of lieutenant governor Gadsden at the un- 
generous treatment, which he had received, that he refused to ac- 
“cept it, and bore a close confinement in the castle for forty two 
weeks with the greatest fortitude. In 1782, when it became neces- 
Sary, by the rotation established, to choose a new governor, he was 
elected to this office ; but he declined it in a short speech to the fol- 
lowing effects): 46} have served you in a variety of stations for thirty 
years, and I would now cheerfully make one of a for lorn hope in an 
assault on the lines of Charleston, if it was probable, that with the 
loss of my life you would be reinstated in the possession of your 
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capital. What I can do for my country I am willing tede. My 
sentiments of the American cause from the stamp act downwards 
have never changed. I am still of opinion, that it is the catise of 
liberty and of humian nature —The present times require the vigor 
and activity of the prime of life ; but I feel the increasing infirmities 
of old age to such a degree, that I am conscious I cannot serve you 
to advantage. I therefore beg for your sakes and for the sake of 
the public, that you would indulge me with the liberty of declining 
the arduous trust.” He continued, however, his exertions for the 
good of his country both in the assembly and council, and notwith- 
standing the injuries he had suffered and the immense loss of his prop- 
erty he zealously opposed the law for confiscating the estates of the 
adherents to the British government, and contended that sound pols 
icy required to forgive and forget. , He died in September 1805, 
aged eighty one years.— Bowen's fun. sermon ; Ramsay's Carolina, 
1, 35, 55, 61, 1645 il. 125, 161, 167, 349; Warren, ii. 348——350 5 — 
Gordon, iv. 256. | 

GAGE (Tuomas), the last governor of Massachusetts appointed — 
by the king, after the conquest of Canada in 1760 was appointed — 
governor of Montreal. At the departure of general Amherst in 
1763, he succeeded him as commander in chief of his majesty’s 
forces in America. Being considered as the most proper person 
to execute the parliamentary laws, intended to suodue the rebell- — 
ious spirit, which had manifested itself in Massachusetts, he was 
appointed governor of that province, and arrived at Boston May 13, 
1774. He was a Suitable instrument for executing the purposes 
of atyrannical ministry and parliament. Several regiments soon 
followed him, and he began to repair the fortifications upon Boston 
neck. The powder in the arsenal in Charlestown was seized ; de- | 
tachments were sent out to take possession of the stores in Salem | 
and Concord ; and the battle of Lexington became the signal of war. 
In May 1775 the provincial congress of Massachusetts declared 
general Gage to be an inveterate enemy of the country, disqualified 
from serving the colony as Bavemory and unworthy of obedience. 
From this time the excercise of his functions was confined to Bos- 
ton. In June he issued a proclamation, offering pardon to all the 
rebels, excepting Samuel Adams and John Hancock, and ordered — 
the use of the martial law. But the affair of Bunker’s hill afew 
days afterwards proved to him, that he had mistaken the character — 
efthe Americans. In October he embarked for England, and was 
succeeded in the command by sir William Howe. His conduct to- — 
wards the inhabitants of Boston in promising them liberty to leave — 
the town on the delivery of their arms, and then detaining many of 
them, has been reprobated forits treachery. He died in England in 
April 1787 —Stedman, i, 95—110 ; Gordon, i. 360, 487 ; ii. 25, 53) 
136; Holmes’ annals, il. 246, 308, 480; Marshail,i. 391, 446; i. 
“463, 185, 2763 iii, 21; Warren, i. 127132, 241. 
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GALLOWAY (Josrrx), an eminent lawyer of Pennsylvania, 
was a member of the assembly of that province in May 1764, when 
the subject ofa petition in favor ofa change of the government from 
that of « proprietary to a royal government was discu ssed. John Dick- 
inson was opposed to the petition and Mr. Galloway answered his 
speech with much warmth. Both speeches were printed, and Mr. 
Dickinson, after an ineffectual challenge, wrote his “ answer toa piece, 
called the speech of Joseph Galloway, esquire.” After having 
been for some time speaker of the house of &ssembly, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the first congress in 1774. He afterwards 

deserted the American cause, joining the British at New York in 
December 1776, andremaining with the army till June 1778. His 
counsels and exertions were of little avail against the resolute spirit 
of millions, determined to be free. By his own account he abandon- 
‘ed an estate of the value of forty thousand pounds sterling. In 1779 
he was examined before the house of commons on the transactions 
in America, and his representation did not do much credit to the 
, British commanders. He died in England in September 1803,in the 
‘seventy fourth year of his age. The preface to his speech, which 
was published in 1764, was written by Dr.Franklin, who supported the 
same cause. It presents a history of the proprietary government. 
‘Mr. Galloway published also observations on the conduct of sir 
- William Howe, in which, notwithstanding his attachments, he dis- 
closes and reprehends the shocking brutality of the British troops, 
especially in New Jersey. The following work, it is believed, is 
the production of bis pen ; brief commentaries upon such parts of 
the revelation and other prophecies, as immediately refer to the 
_ present times, London, 1802.—Collect. hist. soc. ii. 93; Warren i. 
_ $76, 440; Monthly rev. xxxil. 67 ; lxi. 71 5 Franklin’s works, iii. 163. 
| GANO (Joun), minister in New York, collected the first baptist 
“society in that city, and was ordained its pastor in 1762. Early es- 
_ pousing the cause of his country in the late contest with Great Brit- 
ain, at the commencement of the war he joined the standard of free- 
dom in the capacity of chaplain. His preaching contributed to im- 
‘part a determined spirit to the soldiers, and he continued in the 
army till the conclusion of the war. He left his society in New 
York in 1788, and rensoved to'Kentuckv. He died at Frankfort 
é, August 10, 1804, in the seventy eighth year of his age, resigned to 
‘the divine will, and in the hope of everlasting blessedness in the 
presence of his Redeemer. Memoirs of his life, written principal- 
ly by himself, were published in 12mo, 1806.—Gano’s memoirs ; 
Monthly anthology, i. 525 ; Backus’ abridg. 258. 
_ GARDEN (ALExanpeER,m.D.), a scientific physician of South 
Carolina, was a member of the royal society at Upsal. He in- 
. eoced into medical use the Virginia pink root, and published 
in the year 1764 an account of its medical properties, and gave 
Mitvianical description of the plant. An edition of this work was 
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also published in 1772. He was much devoted to the study of nat- 
ural history, particularly of botany, and made a number of commu. 
nications on those subjects to his philosophical friends in Europe., 
In compliment to him the greatest botanist of the age gave the 
name of Gardenia to one of the most beautiful flowering shrubs in 
the world. He died, it is believed, inthe year 1771.—Ramsay’s re= 
view of medicine, 42,44; Miller’s r etrospect, 1. 319. 

~ GARDEN (ALEXANDER), minister in Charleston, about the © 
‘middle of the last century made several publications on theological _ 
subjects.—Miller, li. 365. 

GATES (Horario), a major general in the army of the United 
States, was a native of England. In early life he entered the Brite 
ish army, and laid the foundation of his future military excellence. | 
- Without purchase he obtained the rank of major. He was aid to 
general Monkton at the capture of Martinico, and after the peace of - 
Aix la Chapelle he was among the first troops, which landed at Hal- | 
ifax under general Cornwallis. He was with Braddock at the time 
of his defeat in 1755, and was shot through the body. When peace — 
was concluded, he purchased an estatedin Vir ginia, where he resided © 
until the commencement of the American war in 1775, when he 
was appointed by congress adjutant general, with the rank of brig- ; 
adier general. He accompanied Washington to Cambridge, when 
he went to take the command of the army in that place. In June 
1776 Gates was appointed to the command of the army of Canada. 
He was superseded by general Schuyler in May 1777, but in Au-— 
‘gust following he took the place of this officer in the northern de-— 
‘partment. The success, which attended his arms in the capture of 
Burgoyne in October, filled America with joy. Congress passed — 
a vote of thanks, and ordered a medal of gold to be presented by 
the president. His conduct towards his conquered enemy was 
«marked by a delicacy, which does him the highest honor. He did — 
mot permit his own troops to witness the mortification of the British 
dn depositing theirarms. After general Lincoln was taken prison- 
er, he was appointed on the thirteenth of June 1780 to the com-_ 
mand of the southern department. On the sixteenth of August — 
he was defeated by Cornwallis at Camden. He was superseded on 
the third of December by general Greene ; but was in 1782 re- 
stored to his command. 

After the peace he retired to his farm in Berkley county, Vire 
ginia, where he remained until the year 1790, ‘when he went to 
reside at New York, having first emancipated his slaves, and made 
a pecuniary provision for such, as were not able to provide | for 
themselves. Some of them would not leave him, but continued i in 
his family. On his arrival at New York the freedom of the city 
‘was presented to him. In 1800 he accepted a seat in the legis-_ 
lature, but ‘he retained it rfo longer, than he conceived his services 
might be useful to the cause of liberty, which he never abandoned. 
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His political opinions did not separate him from many respectable 
citizens, whose views differed widely from hisown. He died April 
10, 1806, in the seventy eighth year of hisage. A few weeks before 

his death he wrote to his friend, Dr. Mitchill}/hen at Washington, 

on some business, and closed his letter, dated February 27, 1806, 

with the following words.. “ I am very weak, and-have evident 

signs of an approaching dissolution. But I have lived lng enough, 
since I have lived to see a mighty people animated with a spirit to 
be free, and governed by transcendent abilities and hohor.” He 
retained his facuities to the last. He took pleasure in professing 
his attachment to religion and his firm belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity. The will, which was made not long before his death, 
exhibited the humility of his faith. In an article dictated by himself, 
he expressed a sense of his own utiworthiness, and his reliance 
solely on the intercession and sufferings of the Redeemer. In 
another paragraph he directed, that his body should be privately bu- 
ried, which was accordingly done. General Gates was a whig in 
. England and a republican in America. He was a scholar, well 
versed in history and the Latin classics. While he was just, hos- 
pitable, and generous, and possessed a feeling heart, his manners 
and deportment yet indicated his military character —JVew York 

Sfectator, Afril 19, 1806; Daily peer April 12; Polyanthos, 
iii. 12—-17 3 Marshall, ii. 237 ; iii. 3,226, 273, 336; iv. 169—182, 

334, 5963 Brissot, nouv. voy. ii. 50; Stedman, i. 336, 3423 ii. 

200, 233 ; Gordon, li. 276, 572; ili. 391, 439, 4723 iv. 26. 

GAY (Esxnezzer, D. p.), minister of Hingham, Massachusetts, 
was born August 26, 1696. He was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1714, and ordained June 11,1718. After continuing his labors 

in the ministry for almost an unequalled length of time, he died 
March 18, 1787 in the ninety first year of his age, and the sixty 
ninth of his ministry. He was succeeded by the reverend Dr. 

Ware. His mental powers were continued to him in an uncome 
mon degree till his death. On the day, which completed the eigh- 

ty fifth year of his age, he preached a sermon, which was much 

celebrated and was reprinted in England. Dr. Chauncy pronounces 
him to have been one of the greatest and most valuable men in the 
country. His sentiments were not so rigid as those of some of his 
brethren in the ministry ; but he was zealous for the interests of 
practical goodness. He published a sermon at the ordination of 

the reverend Joseph Green, 1725 ; at the artillery election, 1728; 

on the transcendent glory of the gospel, to which is added a pillar 

of salt to season a corrupt age, a sermon to bring Lot’s wife to 

Temembrance, !728; on the death of the reverend John Hancock, 

1744; election sermon, 1745 ; a sermon at the annual convention 

of ministers, 1746; at the ordination of the reverend Jonathan 
Dorby, 1752; at the instalment of the reverend Ezra Carpenter, 

1753; of reverend Grindal Rawson, 1756; Dudleian lecture, 
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1759 ; two sermons on the death of the reverend Dr. Mayhew; 
17663 at the ordination of the reverend Caleb Gannett, 1768 ; @ 
thanksgiving sermon, 1771; the old man’s calendar, a sermon on 
oshua xiv. 10, preached on the birth day of the author, 1781— 
Shute’s funeral sermon ; Collections hist. soc.x.159 ; Massachusetts 
centinel, March 30, 1787. Ky 
GEE (Josava), minister in Boston, was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1717. He was ordained pastor of the second or old north 
church, as colleague with Dr. Cotton Mather, December 18, 1723. 
In 1732. he received for his colleague Mr. Samuel Mather, and he 
died May 22, 1748, aged fifty years. He possessed a strong and 
penetrating mind. His powers of reasoning were very uncommon. 
Few were more discerning, or could more completely develop a 
subject.. He possessed also a considerable share of learning. His 
foible was a strange indolence of temper. He preferred talking’ 
with his friends to every thing else. He published im 1743 a letter: 
to the reverend Natlianiel Eells, moderator of a convention of pas- 
tors in Boston, containing some remarks on their printed testimony 
against disorders in the land. From this pamphlet it appears, that’ 
there was present in the convention not one third of the pastors of 
Massachusetts, and that of these, seventy in number, but a small 
majority voted for the last paragraph of the testimony, which caused 
such debates respectifig an attestation to the work of God’s grace 
appearing of late years in a remarkable revival of religion among 
the churches. Mr. Gee complains.of the testimony, that it is par- 
tial, that it speaks of the prevalence of antinomian but not of Ar- 
minian errors, that it holds up to view the disorders consequent 
upon the revival, and not the great and beneficial effects of the re=. 
vival itself; he complains of the convention, that they admitted 
pastors, who did not live in the province, to vote, and rudely inter- 
rupted pastors, who wished to represent the happy influence of the 
revival in places, where they were acquainted, in rendering men 
better and promoting the interests of morality and order. He was. 
one of the assembly of ministers, who met in Boston July 7, 1743). 
and gave their attestation to the progress of religion in this coun- 
try. He published also a sermon on the death of Dr. Cotton 
Mather,1728'; two sermons entitled, the strait gate and the narrow 
way infinitely preferable to the wide gate and the broad way, 1729.: 
Collections of the histor. society, x. 157 3 Prince’s Christian history, 
i. 164. . oa 
GEORGIA, one of the United States of America, was originally 
apart of Carolina. It was granted to twenty one trustees on the - 
ninth of June 1732 by king George II, and received its name in- 
honor of him. The design of the founders of this colony was 
most benevolent and generous. It was intended to strengthen the 
province of Carolina, to open an asylum for the oppressed, and to: 
attempt the conversion of the natives. The parliament gave ten 
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zhousand pounds to encourage the desi The territory was by 
charter erected into a separate: and independent government for’ 
twenty one years, at the expiration of which period such a form of 
government was to be established, as the king should appoint. The’ 
trustees engaged immediately in’ the prosecution of their design. 
Large contributions’ were obtairied tor the assistance of the poor, 
‘who should engage in the settiément. On the fifteenth of. January 
1733 James Ovgiethorpe, one of the trustees; atthe head otf up- 
wards of a hundred’ persons, arrived at Carolina. He proceeded 
immediately to Savannah river, and having fixed upon a spot for 
commencing the plantation, his people joined him on the first of 
February. On the ninth with ‘the assistance of colonel William 
Bull from Ashley river he laid\out the streets, squares, and forty 
Jots for houses, and the town was called Savannah, after the river, so 
denominated by the Indians. A fert was soon completed for the 
safety of the colony, and a treaty was concluded with the eight 
tribes of the lower Creek Indians. Every thing seemed to promise 
future prosperity 5 but some regulations were established, which 
tended to retard its growth, although considerable accessions were 
received from Scotland and Germany. In 1737 the depredations, 
committed ‘by the Spaniards on the English by sea, threatening a 
war between the two powers, a regiment of six hundred men was_ 
sent to Georgia for the protection of that colony. In 1742 the’ 
Spaniards from Florida invaded Georgia with near six thousand 
men, including Indians ; but the military skill of Ogletherpe, un-: 
der a kind providence, was the means of saving the colony. The 
charter was surrendered by the trustees to the king in 1752 In con- 
sequence of the languishing ‘state of the colony and of the com- 
plaints of the people. The fundamental regulations were ill adapted) 
to the circumstances of the poor settlers, and to the situation of 
the territory. The restrictions upon the descent of estates drove 
_ settlers to other colonies, where lands could be obtained on better 
terms, and held by a better tenure. By the prohibition of negroes 
the culture of the lands was rendered difficult, and by forbidding 
the importation of rum, the colonists were cut off from much: 
trade with the West Indies, as well as from an article, which was 
thought necessary to health, especially by those, whose taste was 
eager forit. A royal government was now established, and the 
people were favored with the same privileges, which were enjoyed 
by their neighbors in Carolina. } 
From 1752 to the peace of Paris in 1763 Georgia struggled with © 
many difficulties, arising from the want of credit, and the frequent 
molestations of enemies. The good effects of the peace were 
‘soon perceived. From this time it flourished under the care of 
governor Wright. ‘This colony united with the other colonies in» 
opposition to Great Britain in the summer of 1775, and appointed | 
delegates to attend the continental congress... During the war it 
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was overrun by the British troops, and the inhabitants were obliged» 
to flee into the neighboring states for safety. Since the war popu- 
lation, agriculture, and commerce have inereased with great. ra- 
pidity, though the frontiers have suffered much from the: frequent 
attacks of the Creek Indians. A treaty was concluded with them: 


by the United States on the thirteenth of sissccaney L790, since which’ 


time immigrations have been numerous. 

Georgia by an act of the legislature, passed Janie Ty 1795, soli 
to four different companies about twenty two million acres of its 
western territory, and the purchase\money, amounting to five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, was paid into the state treasury. By an act: 


~ 


of the next legislature, passed February 13, 1796, the law relating 
to the sale of the said lands was declared, on the ground of bribery 
and corruption, unconstitutional and void, and the records were or- | 


dered to be burned. By these proceedings the purchasers, under — 
the original companies, were placed in a most unpleasant situation. — 


The constitution of Georgia was revised and adopted in its present — 


form. by a convention of the state May 30, 1798. By the articles © 
of this constitution the governor is to be elected by the general as- 
sembly, for the term of two years ; the judges of the superior — 
court to be chosen for the term of three years, and to be liable to. 
removal by the governor on the address of two thirds of both houses — 


of the legislature. In other respects the constitution of this state” 
differs but little from that of Massachusetts.—d.orse’s geog. 3 
Hewati’s hist. account of S. Carolina and Georgia; Wynne, ii. 301—— 
3153 Encyclopedia, Phil. edit. ; British empire in America, i. 525—— 
541 3; Holmes’ annals, ii. 131, 188. ’ 
GIST (Morpecal), a brigadier general in the American wary 


eommanded one vf the Maryland brigades in the battle of Camden © 


August 16, 1780. He died at Charleston, South Carolina, in Sep- 
tember, 1792.— Marshall, iv. 178 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 431. 


GODFREY (Tuomas), the inventor of Hadley’s quadrant, was — 


by trade a glazier in the city of Philadeiphia. The extent of his” 
education was only to read, and write, and apply the common rules 
of arithmetic. Having met with a mathematical book, he was so” 
delighted with the study, that without an instructer, by the mere. 
strength of his genius he soon made himself master of it, and) of 
every book of the kind, which he could procure in English. Find-— 
ing that the knowledge of the Latin would open to him new treas- 
ures of mathematical science, he applied himself to the study of 
that language till he was enabled to read a Latin author on his fa- 
vorite subject.. He then borrowed Newton’s principia of Mr; Lo- 
gan, to whom about the year 1730 he communicated his invention” 
of the quadrant. The royal society of London, being made acquaint-— 
ed with it by means of Mr. Logan, sent Mr. Godfrey as a reward 
household furniture to the value of two hundred pounds. ‘The 
money was not sent on account of a habit of intemperance, to which” 
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the artist was subject. The manner, in which the inventor was dee 
privedyof the honor of having the instrument called by his name, 
was the following. He put it for trial intothe hands of an inge~ 
nious navigator in a voyage to Jamaica. On reaching that place, it 
was shown to the captain of a ship, about sailing to England, by 
which means it came to the knowledge of Mr. Hadley. These 
facts seem to be well established. Myr. Godfrey died in Philadel- 
phia about the middle’ of December 1749. He was a member of 
a literary club, established by Dr. Franklin, and having confined his_ 
attention to mathematical pursuits, he was almost insufferable in 
conversation, requiring an unusual precision in every thing, which 
was said, continually contradicting, and making trifling distinctions. 
—Miller’s retrospect, i. 468 ; American magazine for July and Au- 
(Sust, 1758 ; Franklin's life; Preface to Godfrey’s poems. 
~ GODFREY (Tuomas), a poet, was the sonof the preceding, and 
was born in Philadeiphia in 1736. The only advantages of educa- 
‘tion, which-he enjoyed, were found in a common English school. 
, Such however was his desire of knowledge, that he prosecuted his 
studies with unwearied diligence ; and having perused the best of 
the English poets, he soon exhibited proofs of poetical talents. He 
had a fine ear for music, and a propensity to painting. After the 
death of his father, he was put an apprentice to an ingenious watch- 
maker ; but the muses and graces, poetry and painting stole his at- 
tention. He devoted all his hours of release from mechanical la- 
bor to writing those pieces, which were published with such favor- 
able notice in the American magazine. At length he was recom- 
mended to a lieutenant’s commission in the Pennsylvania forces, 
raised in 1758 for an expedition against fort du Quesne. In this 
Station he continued till the troops were disbanded. He was settled 
‘m the succeeding spring as a factor in North Carolina, where he 
continued upwards of three years. He died near Wilmington of a 
fever, occasioned by violent exercise in a very warm day, August 3, 
1763, inthe twenty seventh year of his age. With an amiable 
‘disposition, and an engaging diffidence and modesty of manners, he 
‘united an integrity of character, which procured him esteem and 
‘respect. The productions of his pen, which exhibit more of na- 
ture than of the refinements of art, were collected by his friend, Mr. 
‘Evans, and published in 1765, entitled, juvenile poems on various 
subjects, with the prince of Parthia, a tragedy, 4to.— Account pre- 
Jjixed to poems ; American museum, vi. 471, 472. 
_ GOERING (Jacos), many years minister of the German Lu- 
theran church in York, Pennsylvania, commenced the labors of the 
‘sacred office, when only twenty years of age, and it pleased God 
to give such success to his faithful exertions at this early period ot 
life, that a revival of religion took place wherever he preached. 
‘He died in 1807 in the fifty third year of his age. He was presi- 
dent of the synod of the German Lutheran church in the states of 
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Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. In his character were 
combined the Christian, the gentleman, and the scholar.) Hie was a 
man of profound erudition ; and among the languages, with which 
he was acquainted, the Hebrew and Arabic were his favorites. — 
Though warmly interested in his country’s welfare, he yet declined 
a Civil station, in which his fellow citizens would gladly have placed 
him, dedicating himself, wholly to the ministry.. He died in the 
full assurance, of obtaining and enjoying a perpetual happiness 
through the merits of his Redeemer.—Brown’s American hie 
ii, 84, 85. poe 
_ GOFFE (WitiiaM), one of the judges of king Charles I, and 
a major general under neces leit London before Charles IT _ 
was proclaimed, and arrived at Boston with general Whalley in Ju<_ 
ly 1660. Governor Endicot gave them a friendly reception. But_ 
when the act of indemnity arrived in November, and their names 
were not found among these, to whom pardon was offered, the gove: 
ernment of Massachusetts was alarmed. Perceiving their danger) 
they leit ih, ele where they had resided, February 26, 1661,_ 
and arrived at New Haven on the seventh ef March. They were 
here concealed by deputy governor Leet, and the reverend Mr. Dave — 
enport. From New Haven they wentto West Rock, a mountain three — 
hundred feet in height at the distance of two or three miles from the 
town, where they were hidinacave. They afterward livedin con- 
cealment at Milford, Derby, and Branford, and in October 1664 re-_ 
moved to Hadley in Massachusetts, and were concealed for fifteen — 
or sixteen years in the house of Mr. Russel, the minister. On the 
first of September 1675 the town of Hadiey was alarmed by the In- 
dians in the time of public worship, and the people were thrown in- 
to the utmost confusion. But suddenly an aged, venerable man in ~ 
an uncommon dress appeared in the midst of them, revived their 
courage, and, putting himself at their head, led them to the attack — 
and repulsed the enemy. The deliverer of Hadley immediately — 
disappeared, and the inhabitants, overwhelmed with astonishment, — 
supposed that an angel had been sent for their protection. He died — 
in Hadley, it is thought,.about the year 1679. | Under the oppres~ — 
sion of constant fear during his residence in this country, his mind — 
seems to have found some relief in the consolations of religion— 
Stiles’ hist. of the judges; Hutchinson, 1. 215——219, 532; Holmes! 
annals, 1. 377, 424, 425. Cie 
GOODRICH (Exizur, p. p.), minister of Durham in Connect- — 
icut, was born in Wethersfield November 6, 1734, and was gradua- — 
ted at Yale college in 1752. . He was ordained to the work of the — 
ministry November 24, 1756. After his character as an excellent — 
minister anda friend of literature was established, he was chosen — 
in 1776 a member of the corporation of Yale college. He died at — 
Norfolk in November 1797, in the sixty fourth year of his age, and — 
the forty second of his ministry. Dr. Goodrich conciliated ie eBe 
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d#eéem of his acquaintance, and was faithful in all the relations of 
life. He was distinguished for his literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, as well as for his piety and patriotism. Wiile he was ac- 
‘quainted with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, he was 
‘not deficient in mathematical and philosophical knowledge. Asa 
preacher, he followed the examples of the aposiles, preaching re- 
‘pentance and faith. He taught his hearers that man was depraved, 
and guilty, and lost, condemned by the law, and having no hope 
but in Christ, and that salvation was of grace and not of works. 
—Dwight’s funeral sermon. 
* GOOKIN (Dansi1zEz), author of the historical ééllections of the 
Indians in New England, and major general of Massachusetts, was 
born in the county of Kent in England. He came to Virginia in 
1621 with his father, who brought cattle to the colony from Ireland, 
and who established himself at a plantation, called Newport’s News. 
In the year 1642 Mr. Thomson and other ministers from Massa- 
ehusetts were sent to Virginia to preach the gospel toa people, but 
little acquainted with the truth. When they were forced to with- 
draw from this colony, because they would not conform to the 
church of England, such was the attachment of Mr. Gookin to their 
preaching, that he soon followed them. In 1644 he removed with 
his family to New England, and settled in Cambridge, that he might 
enjoy the ordinances of the gospel in their purity. Soon after his 
arrival he was appointed captain of the military company in Cam- 
bridge, and a member of the house of deputies. In 1652 he was 
elected assistant or magistrate, and four years after was appointed — 
by the general court superintendent of all the Indians, who had sub- 
Miitted to the government of Massachusetts. He executed this of- 
fice with such fidelity, that he was continued in it till his death. In 
1656 he visited England, and had an interview with Cromwell, who 
commissioned him to invite the people of Massachusetts to trans- 
port themselves to Jamaica, which had been conquered from the 
Spaniards. In 1662 he was appointed, with the reverend Mr. 
Mitchel, one of the licensers of the printing press in Cambridge. 
When Philip’ Ss war commenced in 1675, several severe laws were 
passed against the friendly Indians, to whom religious instruction 
had been imparted, through apprehension, that they would join the 
enemy, and the rage of the people against their red colored breth- 
Ten was violent and alarming. Mr. Eliot stood forth as the friend 
and protector of the Indians, “and Mr. Gookin, who had zealously co- 
Operated with Mr. Eliot in his benevolent exertions, and who fre- 
quently accompanied him in his missionary tours, was equally their 
lend. He was the only magistrate, who endeavored to prevent 
the ‘outrages of the populace. He was in consequence much abus- 
ed, and even insulted as he passed the streets ; but he had too much 
of the elevation of Christian virtue to feel any resentment, and the 
éffects.of licentiousness did not inspire him with the desire of abridg» 
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ing the liberties of the people. He soon, however, recovered, the es 
teem and confidence, which he had lost, by firmly resisting the at- 
tempts, which were made to destroy the charter of Massachusetts. 
In 1681 he was appointed major general of the colony, and he con- 
tinued in the magistracy till the dissolution of the charter in 1686. 
He died March 19, 1687, aged seventy five years. In the inscrip- 
tion upon his monument in the burying ground in Cambridge, which 
is yet legible, his name is written Gookings. Such was his pover- 
ty, that Mr. Eliot ina letter to Mr. Boyle, not long after his decease, 
solicits that charitable gentleman to bestow ten pounds upon his 
widow. He was a man of good understanding, rigid in his relig- 
ious and political opinions, zealous and active, of inflexible integrity 
and exemplary piety, disinterested and benevolent, a firm patriot, 
and uniformly and peculiarly the friend of the Indians, who lament- 
ed his death with unfeigned sorrow. His two sons, Daniel and Na- 
thaniel, were ministers, the former of Sherburne, whose care ex- 
tended als6 to the Indians at Natick, and the latter of Cambridge, 
who was ordained November 15, 1682, and died August 7, 1692 in 
the thirty fourth year of his age. He was succeeded by Mr. Brattle, 

Mr. Gookin wrote in 1674 historical collections of the Indians in 
New England, -which remained in manuscript till it was published i 
in the first volume of the collections of the Massachusetts historical ‘ 
society in 1792. In this work he gives many interesting particu- 
lars‘of the various tribes of Indians in Massachusetts, of their cus- 
toms, manners, religion, and government, and of the exertions, 
which were made to civilize them, and to bring them to an ac- 
quaintance with the Christian religion, He also wrote a history of 
New England; but it is not known, that the manuscript is now in _ 

existence. —Collect. hist. soc. 1. 228, 229; vii. 23; Holmes’ hist. of 
Cambridge; and annals,i. 418 ; Testun al i. 136, 191, 257, 296, 
322—332 ; Mugnalia, ii. 21; Johnson’s wonder work. eeovidonat 
109, 192; Stith, 205. 

GOOKIN (NATHANIEL), minister of Hampton, New Heil 
shire, was the son of the reverend Mr. Gookin of Cambridge, and 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1703. He was ordained in 
1710 as successor of Mr. John Cotton. After a prudent and faith= 
ful ministry of about twenty four years, he died in 1734, in the for= 
ty seventh year of his age. His son Nathaniel was settled in 
North Hampton, New Hampshire, in 1739 and died in 1766. Mr. 
Gookin published three sermons occasioned by the earthquake in 
October 1727, to which is added an account of the earthquake, and. 
something remarkable of thunder and lightning in Hampton. —Col- 
lestions hist. society,vil. 55 5 Shurtleff’s serm. at the ordingtion of Mr. 
Gookin, 1739. shy 

GORDON (Wit14M, D. D.), minister of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and a historian of the American war, was a native of Hitchin 
in Hertfordshire, England, and had his academical education in Lon- 
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-don under Dr. Marryatt. He was early settled as pastor of a large 
_ independent church at Ipswich, where he continued in good esteem 
many years. He removed from this situation in consequence of 

some uneasiness, occasioned by his reprehension of the conduct of 

_one of his principal hearers in employing his workmen on public 

business on the Lord’s day. After the death of Dr. David Jennings 

he was chosen to be his successor in the church at old gravel Jane, 

Wapping. Here he might have continued much respected, but in 

the year 1770 his partiality to America induced him to force him- 

_ self away, in order to settle in this country. After having preached 
_ about a year to the third church in Roxbury, he was ordained its 
_ minister July 6, 1772. He took an active part in public measures 
_ during the war with Great Britain, and was chosen chaplain to the 
provincial congress of Massachusetts. While in this office he 

_ preached a fast sermon on Isaiah i. 26, which strongly expressed 
his political sentiments. In the beginning of the year 1776 he 
_ formed the design of writing a history of the great events, which 

_ had of late taken place in America, and which would yet be present- 

ed to the observation of mankind. Besides other sources of in- 

. formation, he had recourse to the records of congress, and to those 
-of New England, and was indulged with the perusal of the papers 
_of Washington, Gates, Greene, Lincoln, and Otho Williams. Af- 

_ter the conclusion of the war he returned to his native country in 
_ 1786, and in 1788 published the work, which had for a number of 

_ years occupied his attention. After spending some time in Lon- 
don, where he had many friends, he obtaineda settlement at St. 
_ Neots in Huntingdonshire, the place where Mr. David Edwards, 
_ who succeeded him in Ipswich, had been minister. This situation 
-. was much inferior to either of the former settlements, which he had 

-enjoyed. The congregation gradually declined in consequence of 
_his want of that popular address, to which they had been accustom- 
_ ed, and of the failure of his mental powers. The infirmity of his 
- mind was at length so visible, that his friends advised his resigna- 

tion, and raised a subscription for him. He afterwards returned to 
} ipswich, where he had some agreeable connexions left. Here he 
_ preached a few occasional sermons ; but his memory soon failed 
him to sucha degree, as to render him unfit for all public service. 

Though his sight continued so good, that he could read without 
_ glasses, and though his attachment to books was undiminished to 
the last; yet he appeared to know little, and to retain nothing: of 

What he read. He even lost all recollection of his most intimate 

friends. After living to experience this melancholy extinction of 

the powers of his mind, he died at Ipswich October 19, eg 
the seventy eighth year of his age. 

In his religious sentiments Dx Gordon was a strict Calvinist ; 
- he possessed a liberal mind, and a very sociable disposition. 
-He was even sometimes facetious. His abilities, which were nat 
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urally good, were improved by diligent study. Dr. Owen was one~ 
of his favorite authors. Though his temper was warm, he was yet 

friendly and benevolent. His sermons were composed with care 3 

but as they were written in a very systeinatical form, and were read 

with slavish adherence to his notes, he was not interesting asa 

preacher. His fluency might have rendered him popular, if he 

had adopted a different manner o: preaching. 

He published. a plan of a society for making provision for widows 
by annuities for life, 1772; a fast sermon on Isaiah i. 6; two 
thanksgiving discourses, 1775 ; a sermon before the house of rep= 

resentatives, 1775 ; election sermon, 1775 ; a sermon before the 
general court on the anniversary of the declaration of independence | 
1777 ; doctrine of universal salvation examined and shown to be un- 
scriptural, 1783. His history of the rise, progress, and establishment. 
of the independence oi the United States of America in 4 vol. 8vo, 
1788, though not written with elegance, is allowed to have aa 
siderable merit as a minute and in general a faithful narrative of 
facts. While he was minister of Ipswich, before he came to this 
country, he published a judicious abridgment of president Ed- 
wards’ treatise on the affections —Preface to his history of the A= 
merican war ; Monthly refiository, London, for November 1807. q 

GORTON (SamvEt), the first settler of Warwick, Rhode Isle 
and, came to this country in 1636, and in a few years occasioned 
much disturbance in the church of Boston by the wild sentiments” 
on religion, which he advanced. He soon went to Piymouth, i in 
which colony he was subjected to corporal punishment for his ere 
rors, and whence he removed in June 1638 to Rhode Island. At 
Newport he received the same discipline on account of his con 
tempt of the civil authority. He purchased some land near Paw 
tuxet river, in the south part of Providence,in January 1641. Un= 
der the cover of this purchase he encroached upon the lands of 
others, and complaints having been entered against him in the court | 
of Massachusetts, he was required to submit himself to the juris: 
diction of that colony, and to answer for his conduct. This sume 
mons he treated with contempt; but being apprehensive, that he 
was not in a place of safety, he crossed the river at the close of 
1642, and with eleven others purchased of Miantonimoh, the Nar 
raganset sachem, a tract of land at Mishawomet, for which he paid 
one hundred and forty four fathoms of wampum. The deed was 
signed January 17,1643. The town, of which he now laid the 
foundation, was afterwards called Warwick. In May following: ie 
and his party were seized by order of the general court of Massa- 
chusetts, and carried to Boston, where he was required to answer 
to the charge of being a blasphemous enemy of the gospel and its 
ordinances, and of all civil government. His ingenuity embarrass- 
ed the judges, for while he adhered to his own expressions, which | 

plainly contradicted the opinions, which were embraced in Massa- 
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-chusetts, he yet, when examined by the ministers, professed a coins 
-cidence with them generally in their religious sentiments. The 
letter, which he wrote to the governor before his seizure, was ad- 
_ dressed “ to the great, honored, idol gentleman of Massachusetts,” 
and was filled with reproaches of the magistrates and ministers ; 
but in his examination he declared, that he had reference only to 
the corrupt state of mankind in general. He had asserted, that 
Christ suffered actually before he suffered under Pontius Pilate ; but 
his meaning was, as he said tothe court, that the death of Christ was 
actual to the faith of the fathers. The ordinances, he thought, were 
abolished after the revelation was written, and thus he could admit, 
that they were the ordinances of Christ, because they were established 
for a snort time by him. But this equivocation did not avail him. 
_ His opinions were undoubtedly erroneous, and if errors are to be 
_ punished by the civil magistrate, his punishment was not unjust. 
_ Ail the magistrates but three were of opinion, that he should be 
_ put to death, but the deputies were in favor of milder measures, 
Gorton, with a number of his companions, was sentenced to impris- 
_ onment and hard labor, and prohibited from passing the limits of the 
_ town, to which he was sent, aid from propagating his heresies un- 
_derpain of death. After a few months, dissatisfaction of many people 
With his imprisonment and other causes induced the court to sub- 
' Stitute banishment in its place. In 1644 he went to England with 
a deed from the Narraganset Indians transferring their territory to 
the king ; and he obtained an order from parliament, securing to 
him the peaceable possession of his lands. He arrived at Boston 
in 1648, and thence proceeded to Shawomet, which he called War- 
wick in honor of the earl of Warwick, who had given him much 
assistance in effecting his object. Here he officiated as a minister, 
and disseminated his doctrines, in consequence of which a large 
_ part of the descendants of his followers have neglected all religion 
_to the present day. He died after the year 1676 at an advanced 
age. Without the advantages of education, he made himself ac- 
- quainted with the Hebrew and Greek languages, that he might bet- 
_ ter understand the scriptures, though he had affected to despise hu- 
“man learning. He violently opposed the quakers, as their princi- 
_ ples were hostile to his antimonian sentiments. He believed, that 
the sufferings of Christ were within his children, and that he was as 
_ much in this world at one time as at another; that all, which is re- 
lated of him, is to be taken in a spiritual sense; that he was in- 
" carnate in Adam, and was the image of God, wherein he was creat- 
ed. He was zealous for a pure church, and represented those as 
_ Pharisaical interpreters, who could establish churches, that admit- 
_ ted of falling from Ged in whole or in any part, as the true church- 
es of Christ. He published simplicity’s defence against the seven 
headed policy, which was answered by Mr. Winslow; antidote 
against Pharisaical teachers; saltmarsh returned from the dead: 
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1655; a glass for the people of New England.— Winthrop, 309 
—318,325 ; Morton, 117—!20; Hutchinson, i. 72, 117—124, 549; 
Backus’ abr, 50—55 ; Collect. hist. soc. ix. 35-38 ; Holmes’ annals, 
i. 298, 323; Weal’s VM. #.1. 196; Callender, 36, 37 ; Magnalia, vil. 
Ll; Josselyn, 259; H. Adams’ N, E, 64—66. 

GOSNOLD (B ‘<RTHOLOMEW), an intrepid nfariner of the west 
of England, sailed from Falmouth for the coast of America March 


26,1602. Instead of approaching this country by the way of the — 


West Indies, he was the first Englishman, who directly crossed the 
ocean. He discovered land on the fourteenth of May, and a cape 


on the fifteenth, near which he caught a great number of cod, from — 


which circumstance he named the land cape Cod. The Indians, 


which he met at different places, wore ornaments of copper, and’ 


used the pipe and tobacco. He passed Sandy Point, and ina few 


days came to an island, which he named Martha’s Vineyard, as there _ 


were many vines upon it. This is supposed to have been, not the 
island, which now bears that name, but the small island, which is 


called No man’s land. He resided three weeks on the most west- 


ern of the Elizabeth islands, on which he built a fort and store house. 
But finding, that he had not a supply of provisions, he gave up the. 


design of making asettlement. The cellar of his store house was ~ 


discovered by Dr. Belknap in 1797. After his return to England, © 
he embarked in an expedition to Virginia, where he was a member — 
of the council. But he died, soon after his arrival, August 22, 1607. — 


Belknap’s Amer. biog. ii. 1OO—122 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 142-—144; 


Purchas, iv. 1690; v. 1646—1653; Stith, 30,35,45; Brit. empire, — 


1. 353; Harris’ voy.i. 816; Univ. hist. xxxix. 269, 270. 
GRAYSON (Wit.1aM), a senator of the United States, was 
a native of Virginia, and was appointed a representative to congress 
from that state in 1784, and continued a number of years. In June 
1788 he was a member of the Virginia convention, which was call 


ed for the purpose of considering the present constitution of the — 


United States. In that assembly, rendered illustrious by men of 


the first talents, he was very conspicuous. His genius united with 


the eloquence of Henry in opposing the adoption ofjthe constitution, 


Sete Q 


While he acknowledged the evils of the old government, he was — 
afraid that the proposed government would destroy the liberty of — 


the states. His principal objections to it were, that it took from ~ 
the states the sole right of direct taxation, which was the highest 
act of sovereignty ; that the limits between the national and’state — 
authorities were not sufficiently defined ; that they might clash, in — 


which ease the general government would prevail; that there 


was no provision against raising such a navy, as was more than — 
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sufficient to protect our trade, and thus would excite the jeal- — 


ousy of Furopean powers ‘and lead to war; and that there were no 
adequate checks against the abuse of power, especially by the pres= 
ident, who was responsible only to his counsellors and partners in 
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crime, the members of the senate. After the constitution was 
adopted, Mr. Grayson was appointed one of the senators from Vir- 
ginia in 1789. His colleague was Richard Henry Lee. He died 
at Dumfries, whither he had come on his way to the congress, 
March 12, 1790, and his remains were deposited in the family vault 
at the reverend Mr. Spence Grayson’s. His great abilities were 
united with unimpeached integrity —Gazette of U. S. 1. 395; De- 
bates in Virginia convent. sec. edit. 198, 304, 309, 348, 438. 
GREEN (SamvEz), the first printer in North America, was an 
inhabitant of Cambridge, Massachusetts, so early as 1639. In this 
year a press was set up in that town by a Mr. Daye, at the charge 
ofthe reverend Joseph Glover, who died on his passage to this 
country. Nothing of Daye’s printing is to be found. The press 
was very soon in the handsof Mr. Green. The first thing, which 
was printed, was the freeman’s oath; the next an almanac, made 
for New England by Mr. Pierce,a mariner; the next was the ver- 
sion of the psalms made by Mr. Eliot and others, published in 1640. 
Mr. Green printed Eliot’s Indian bible in 1663 ; the body of the 
laws of Massachusetts, and of Connecticut in 1672; and the laws 
of Plynrouth, and the second edition of the Indian bible in 1685, 
The time of his death has not been ascertained. His descendants in 
every succession tothe present day have supported the fonor of the 
typographic art. Mr. Benjamin Green, who, it is believed, was his 
son, published the first number of the Boston newsletter, the first 
newspaper in America, April17, 1704. Another of his descendants 
Mr. Timothy Green, went to New London in 1714 at the request 
of the government of Connecticut as a printer to the colony, anda 
number of his descendants were printers.—Collect. hist. soc. v. 209 ; 
vii. 19 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 312; Winthrof, 171; Trumbull’s Con- 
necticut, i. 478. . 
_ GREENE (Naraani£zt), a major general of the army of the 
United States, was born in Warwick, Rhode Island, about the year 
1740. His parents were quakers. His father was an anchor smith, 
who was concerned in some valuable iron works, and transacted 
much business. While he was a boy, he learned the Latin lan- 
guage chiefly by his own unassisted industry. Having procured a 
small library, his mind was much improved, though the perusal of 
military history occupied a considerable share of his attention. 
Such was the estimation, in which his character was held, that he 
Was at an early period of his life chosen a member of the assembly 
of Rhode Island. After the battle of Lexington had enkindled at 
once the spirit of Americans throughout the whole continent, Mr. 
Greene, though educated in the peaceful principles of the friends, 
could not extinguish the martial ardor, which had been excited in 
his own breast. Receiving the command of three regiments with 
the title of brigadier general, he led them to Cambridge ; in con- 
gequence “of which the quakers renounced all connexion with him 
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as a member of their religious body. On the arrival of Washing- 
ton at Cambridge, he was the first, who expressed to the commander 
in chief his satisfaction in his appointment, and he soon gained his 
entire confidence. He was appointed by congress major general 
in August 1776. In the batties of Trenton on the twenty sixth of 
December joliowing, and of Princeton on the third of January 1777 
he was much distinguished. He commanded the left wing of the 
American army at the battie of Germantown on the fourth of Oc- 
tober. In March 1778 he was appointed quarter master general, 
which office he accepted on condition, that his rank in the army 
should not be affected, ana that he should retain his command in the 
time of action. This right he exercised on the twenty eighth of — 
June at the battle of Monmouth. His courage and skill were again 
displayed on the twenty ninth of August in Rhode Island. He re- — 
signed inthis year the office of quarter master general, and was 
succeeded by colonel Pickering. After the disasters, which attends 
ed the American arms in South Carolina, he was appointed to sue © 
persede Gates, and he took the command in the southern depart- — 
ment December 3, 1780. Having recruited the army, which had — 
been exceedingly reduced by defeat and desertion, he sent out | a 
detachment under the brave general Morgan, who gained the ime — 
portant victory at the Cowpens January 17,1781. Greene effectoall 
eda junction with him on the seventh of February, but on account 
of the superior numbers of Cornwallis he retreated with great skill — 
to Virginia. Having received an accession to his forces, he return- _ 
ed to North Carolina, and in the battle of Guilford on the fifteenth — 
of March was defeated. The victory however was dearly bought — 
by the British, for their loss was greater than that of the Americans, — 
and no advantages were derived from it. Ina few days Cornwallis — 
began to march towards Wilmington, leaving?many of his wound-— 
ed behind him, which had the appearance of a retreat, and Greene 
followed him for some time. _ But altering his plan, he resolved to 
recommence offensive operations in South Carolina. He accord= 
ingly marched directly to Camden, where on the twenty fifth of 
April he was engaged with lord Rawdon. Victory inclined for — 
some time to the Americans, but the retreat of two companies OC-_ 
casioned the defeat of the whole army. Greene retreated in good - | 
order, and took such measures as effectually prevented lord Rawe , 
don from i improving his success, and obliged him in the beginning — 
of May to retire beyond the Santee. While he was in the neigh= 
borhood of Santee, Greene hung in one day eight soidiers, who had 
deserted from hisarmy. For three months afterwards no instance 
of desertion took place. A number of forts and garrisons in South 
Carolina now fell into his hands. He commenced the siege of 
Ninety six on the twenty second of May, but he was obliged on the 
approach of lord Rawdon in June to raise the siege. The army; 
which had been highiy encouraged by the late success, was NOW 
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yeduced to the melancholy necessity of retreating to the extremity 
oi the state. The American commander was advised to retire to 

‘Virginia ; but to suggestions of this kind, he replied, “ I will recov- 
er South Carolina, or die in the attempt.” Waiting till the British 
forces were divided, he faced about, and lord Rawdon was pursued 
in his turn, and was offered battle after he reached his encampment 
at Orangeburgh, but he declined it. On the eighth of September 
Greene covered himself with glory by the victory at the Eutaw 
springs, in which the British, who tought with the utmost bravery, 
lost eleven hundred men, and the Americans about half that num- 
ber. For his good conduct in this action congress presented him 
with a British standard and a golden medal. ‘This engagement 
may be considered as closing the revolutionary war in South Caro- 
lina. During the remainder of his command he had to struggle 
with the greatest difficulties from the want of supplies for his troops. 
Strong symptoms of mutiny appeared, but his firmness and decision 
completely quelled it. 

After the conclusion of the war he returned to Rhode Island, 
where the greatest dissensions prevailed, and his endeavors to re- 
store harmony were attended with success.. In October 1785 he 
sailed to Georgia, where he had a considerable estate not far distant 
from Savannah. Here he passed his time as a private citizen, occu- 

_ pied by domestic concerns. While walking without an umbrella, 

_ the intense rays of the sun overpowered him, and occasioned an in- 

-flammation of the brain, of which he died June 19, 1786, in the forty 

seventh yearof hisage. In August following congress ordered a 
“ monument to be erected to his memory at the seat of the federal 
government. 

_ General Greene possessed a humane and benevolent disposition, 
_and abhorring the cruelties and excesses, of which pzrtizans on 
“both sides were guilty, he uniformly inculcated a spirit of modera- 

tion. Yet he was resolutely severe, when the preservation of dis- 

_ cipline rendered severity necessary. In the campaign of 1781 he 
displayed the prudence, the military skill, the unshaken firmness, 
"and the daring courage, which are seldom combined, and which 
piece him in the first rank of American officers. His judgment 
was correct, and his self possession never once forsook him. In 
_ one of his letters he says, that he was seven months in the field 
_ without taking off hisclothes fora single night. It is thought, that 

che was the most endeared to the commander in chief of all his as- 
Sociatesin arms. Washington often lamented his death with the 

Bee ercst sorrow.—Hilihouse’s oration on his death ; American muse- 

_ um, ii. 337—3433 iii 233 vii.39—41, 107—109, 210, 2113; Massa. 

_ magazine, iv. 616, 671; Gordon, ii. 65; ill. 473; i 2: 168, 406 ; 

: Marshall, iii. 219 ; iv. 263, 335, 540, 556; v. 116; Ramsay’s S. 

Carolina, i ii. 190—193, 204—225, 245—251; Hardie ; FTolmes’ an- 
nals, i i, 440——449 ; Stedman, il. 376 ; Warvenes ill, 56——59, 
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GRIDLEY (Jeremy), attorney general of the province of Mas- 
sachusetts, was graduated at Harvard,college in 1725. He was ed- 
itor of the weekly rehearsal, a newspaper, which commenced in 
Boston September 27, 1781, and continued only for one year. He 
soon became preeminent as a lawyer, and was appointed king’s at- 
torney.. In this capacity he, in 1761 defended the writs of assist- 
ance, which the custom house officers had applied for to. the superior 
court, and by which they would be authorized to enter at their dis- 
cretion suspected houses. He was opposed with great force of ar- 
gument by his former pupil, Mr. Otis. He died September 10, © 
1767, being colonel of the first regiment of militia, and grand mas- 
ter of the free masons. His strength of understanding, and his 
extensive knowledge, particularly his intimate acquaintance with 
classical literature gave him the first rank among men of intellect 
and learning, while his thorough knowledge of the canon and civil 
law placed him at the head of his profession. He possessed at the 
same time a sensibility of heart, which endeared him to those, who 
were connected with him in social and domestic life. His fortitude 
in his last moments resulted from the principles of religion.— 
Collect. hist. soc, iii. 3015; v.212; Boston post boy, Sept. 14, 1767 ; 
Minot, ii. 88—90 ; Gordon, i. 1415; Memoirs of T. Hollis, 290, 
400, 

HAMILTON (ANDREW), an eminent lawyer of Philadelphia, 
died in the summer of 1741. . He had been speaker of the house 
of assembly, but he resigned this office in 1739 on account of his 
age and infirmities. He filled several stations with honor, integrity, 
and ability. In Zenger’s trial at New York he acquired much rep- 
utation as a lawyer. His son, James Hamilton, was repeatedly 
governor of Pennsylvania between the years 1748 and 1771.— 
Prout’s hist. Pennsylvania, li. 216—-219 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 141. 

HAMILTON (ALEXANDER), first. secretary of the treasury of 
the United States, was a native of the island of St. Croix, and was 
born in 1757. His father was the younger son of an English fami« 
ly, and his mother was an American. At the of age sixteenhe ac- 
companied his mother to New York, and entered. a student of Co- 
jumbia college, in which he continued about three years. Whilea 
member of this institution the first buddings of -his. intellect gave 
presages of his future eminence. The contest with Great Britain 
called forth the first talents on each side, and his juvenile pen as-— 
serted the claims of the colonies. against very respectable writers. 
His papers exhibited such» evidence of intellect and wisdom, that 
they were ascribed to Mr, Jay, and when the truth was discovered, — 
America saw with.astonishment a lad.of seventeen ‘in the list of her 
able advocates. At theage of eighteen he’ entered the American 
army as an officersof artillerys': The first)sound of war’ awakened 
his martial spirit,,and asa soldier/he soon conciliated’ the regard 
of his brethren in arms. It wasnot long:before he attracted the 
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notice of Washington, who in 1777 selected him as an aid with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. His sound understanding, comprehen- 
sive views, application, and promptitude soon gained him the entire 
confidence of his patron. In such aschool, it was impossible but 
_ that his genius should be nourished. By intercourse with Wash- 
ington, by surveying his plans, observing his consummate pr udence, 
and by a minute inspection of the springs of national operations he 
became fitted for command. Throughout the campaign, which 
terminated in the capture of lord Cornwallis,” colonel Hamilton 
commanded a battalion of light infantry. At the siege of York 

in 1781, when the second parallel was opened, two. redoubts, which , 

flanked it and were advanced three hundred yards in front of the 

British works, very much annoyed the men in the trenches. It 

was resolved to possess them, and to prevent jealousies the attack 

of the one was committed to the Americans and of the other to 
the French. The detachment of the Americans was commanded 
by the marquis de la Fayette, and colonel Hamilton, at his own 
earnest request, led the advanced corps, consisting of two battalions.. 
' Towards the close of the day on the fourteenth of October the 
troops rushed to the charge without firing a single gun. The 
works were assaulted with irresistible impetuosity, and carried with 
but little loss. . Eight of the enemy fell in the action ; but notwith- 

“standing the irritation lately produced by the infamous slaughter in 

tort. Griswold, not a man was killed, who ceased to resist. 

- Soon after the capture of Cornwallis, Hamilton sheathed his. 
_ sword, and being encumbered with a family and destitute of funds, 
_ at the age of twenty five applied to the study of the law. In this 
profession he soon rose to distinction. But his private pursuits 
could not detach him from regard to the public welfare. The vio- 

lence, which was meditated against the property and persons of all, 

who remained in the city during the war, called forth his generous 
exertions, and by the aid of governor Clinton the faithless and re- 
vengeful scheme was defeated. In a few years a more important 

“affair demanded his talents. After witnessing the gine of the 

confeder ation he was fully impressed with the necessity of an effi-. 

_ cient general government, and he was appointed in 1787 a member 
ete federal convention for New York. He assisted in forming 
the 2 constitution of our country. It did not indeed completely. 

Meet his wishes. He was afraid, that it did not contain sufficient 

ans of strength for its own preservation, and that in consequence 

* should share the fate of many other republics and pass through 

anarchy to despotism. He was in favor of a more permanent ex- 

-€cutive and senate. He wished for a strong government, | which 

would not be shaken by the conflict of different interests through 

‘an extensive territory, and which should be adequate to all the 

is of national exigency. He. was apprehensive, that the in- 
creased wealth and population of the states would lead to encroach-. 
. 42 
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ments on the union, and he anticipated the day, when the general 

government, unable to support itself, would fall.. These were his 

views and feelings, and'he freely expressed them. But the patri- 
otism of Hamilton was not of. that kid, which yields every thing, 

because it cannot.accomplish all, that it desires. _ Believing the con- 
stitution to be incomparably superior tothe old confederation, he 
exerted all his’ talents in its support, though it did not rise to his 
conception of a perfect system, By his. pen in the papers signed 
Publius, and by his voice in the convention of New York he con- 
tributed much to its adoption. ., When the government was organ- 
ized in 1789, Washington placed him at, the head of the treasury. 

Inthe new demands,,.which were now made upon his talents, the 
résourcés of. his-mind.did not fail.him. . In his reports he proposed 
plans forfunding the debt of, ithe union x and for assuming the debts 


of the respective.states,. for establishing a bank and mint, . and for 


proctiring: a revenue... He wished to redeem the reputation of his 
country, by-satisfying her creditors, and.to, combine with the govern- 


ment: such a -monied.- interest, .as. might. facilitate its. operations. — 


But while he: ‘opened sources of wealth to thousands by establishing: 


public credit, and thus ‘restoring the public paper to its original — 


value, he did not enrich himself... He didnot take advantage | of his 


situation, nor improve. the opportunity he enjoyed: ‘for acquiring a_ 
fortune. “hough accused.of amassing wealth, he did. not vest a 


dollar in the public funds, He was exquisitely. delicate i In regard to 
his official character, . being determined. if possible to prevent. the 


impeachment of; his, magshiesy: and, DRaearve his AOVRET HE and. good | 


name unimpaired. ...- 


In the-early stage of. ee gE pe a pM ‘existed 


between Mr. Hamilton and the secretar y of. state, Mr. J efferson, 
which increased-till, it issued\in such open hostility, and introduced 
such confusion in the cabinet, that. Washington. found i it necessary to 
address a letter to each, recommending forbearance, and moderation. 


Mr. Hamilton was apprehensive of danger: fromthe encroachment 


of the states and wished to add new strength to the general goyern- 
ment ;- while; Mr. Jefferson entertained. little. jealousy.of the sta 
sovereigntics, and was rather desirous of. checking. and. limiting ‘the 


exercise: of the national authorities, particularly. the power of ‘the’ | 


executive. Other points of difference existed,.and,a reconciliation 
couldnot be-effected.». In the beginning of 1793, after intelligence 
of Fhe rupture. between, France and Great Britain. had been Escala, 
Hamilton, -asone, pf, the cabinet .of the. president, ‘supported t 
opinion that the treaty with France,was-no Jong¢er binding,,and that 
anation might absolve itself from the’ obligations, of real " ereaties; 
when such. a change takes place, in the internal, situation of,the other 
contracting, party;las_rendetss, the: continuance of, the connexion, dis- 
adyantageous/or,, dangerons.:, He, advised |therefore, . that — ae 
pected #rench minister’ should. not be, received in) an unqual 
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manner. The secretary of state on the other hand was of opinion 
that the revolution in France had produced no change in the rela- 
tions between the two countries, and could not weaken the obliga- 
tion of treaties ; and this opinion was embraced by Washington. 
The advice of Hamilton was followed in regard to the insurrection 
in Pennsylvania in 1794, and such a detachment was sent out under 
his own command, that it was suppressed without effusion of blood. 
He remained but a short time afterwards in office. As his property 
had been wasted in the public service, the care of a rising: family - 
made it his duty to retire, that by renewed exertions in his profes- 
sion he might provide for their support.. He accordingly resigned 
his office on the last of January 1795; and was succeeded by Mr. 
Wolcott. Not long after this period, as he was accused of pecula- 
tion, he was induced to repel the charge, - and in doing this he 
| thought it necessary to disclose a circumstance, which it would 
have been more honorable to his character to have left in oblivion. 
‘This was an adulterous connexion with a Mrs. Reynolds, while he 
was secretary of the treasury. When a provisional army was raised 
in 1798 in consequence of the injuries and’ detnands of: France, 
Washington suspended his acceptance of the command of it on 
the condition, that Hamilton should be his associate and the second 
in command. This arrangement was accordingly made. | After 
the adjustment of our dispute with the French republic, and the 
discharge of the army, he returned again to his profession in the 
city of New York. In this place he passed the remainder of his days. ~ 
In June 1804 colonel Burr, vice president of the United States, 
addressed a letter to general Hamilton, requiring his: acknowl- 
-edgment or denial of the use of any expression derogatory to 
the honor of the former. This demand was deemed inadmissible, 
and a duel was the consequence. After the close of the. circuit 
‘court, the parties met at Hoboken on the morning of Wednesday, 
July the eleventh, and Hamilton fell on the same spot, where. his 
_ son a few years’ before had fallen, in obedience ‘o the same princi- 
_ ple of honor, and in the same violatien of the laws of God and of 
“man. He was carried into the city, and being desirous of receiving 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, he immediately’ sent for the 
_teverend Dr. Mason. As the: principles of: his einirchh prohibited 
Wikia. from administering the ordinance in ‘private,’ this minister of 
“the ‘gospel informed general Hamiiton,' ‘that the sacrament was’ an 
“exhibition “and pledge of the mercies; which the ‘Son of God ‘has 
, irchased), ‘and that the absence of the sign did not exclude from 
“the 1 mercies. signified, which were accessible ito him by faith in their 
{gtacio us vAvithor. He replied, “1 am aware ofthat! ‘It is only asa 
‘sign that 1 wanted it?’'In the coliversation; which énsuedy he disa- 
“Yowed ‘all intention of taking the life of colonel Burt,’ and declared 
ae abhorrence of the whole transaction: (W hen the ‘sin, of which he 
A been guilty, © was intimated to him, he assented ‘avith strong 
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‘emotion ; and when the infinite merit of the Redeemer, asthe pro- | 
pitiation for sin, the sole ground: of our acceptance with God, was — 
suggested, he said with emphasis, I /ave a tender reliance’ on the 
ercy of the Almighty through the ‘merits, of the Lord Jesus. 
Christ.” The reverend bishop Moore was afterwards sent for, and.’ 
after making suitable inquiries of the penitence and faith of gene- 
rai Hamilton, and receiving: his assurance, that he would never — 
again, if restored to health, be engaged in a similar transaction, but. 
wouid employ all his influence in society to discountenance the bar-— 
“harous custom, administered to,him the communion. After this his — 
mind was composed. '.He expired about two o clock | on Actes 
-July 12, 1804, aged about forty-seven years... ab, 
General Hamilton possessed very), uncommon powers. pr ratte a 
To whatever subject. he directed his attention, he was able to eraspiil 
it, and in whatever he engaged, in that he excelled. So stupend- 
-ous were his talentsand so patient was his industry, thatno investiga-.__ 
tion presented difficulties, which he could not conquer. In the'class ~ 
-of men of intellect he held the first rank, His eloquence was/of the — 
most interesting kind, and when new exertions were’ required, he 
rose in new strength, and touching at his pleasure every) string of — 
pity or terror, of indignation or grief, he bent the passions of oth- 
ers to his purpose. ».At the bar he gained the firsteminence. 
With regard to his political designs the most’ contradictory opin+ — 
ions were entertained. While one party believed his object to be — 
the preservation of the present constitution, the other party” imput~ ~ 
ed to him the intention of subverting it; his friends. regarded him © 
‘as an impartial, statesman, while his enemies perceived:in his con-— 
duct only hostility to France and attachment to. her rival. - What-— 
ever may be the decision with regard to the correctness of his prin- 
ciples, his preference of his country’s interest to his own cannot be 
questioned by those, who:are acquainted) with his’ character. He 
took no measures to secure a transient popularity, but, like every — 
true friend of his country, was willing to rest his reputation’ upon — 
the integrity of his conduct.’ So far, was he from flattering the — 
people, that he more than once dared’.to throw himself ‘into'the — 
torrent, that he might’ present some obstruction to: its course. 
He was an honest politician; and his frankness has been com- ~ 
mended even by those, .who, considered: his. political principles — 
as hostile to the American confederated , republic. His: views of | 
the necessity, of a firm general government rendered him a de-— 
cided friend. of.the union of the American: states. His feelings — 
and language were indignant towards every thing, which pointed at ~ 
its dissolution... His hostility,to-every. influence, which leaned) to~ 
“wards the project, . was-stern and. steady, and in every shapeliten-— 
countered his reprobation.; No man,ofthose, who were not friend-— 
ly to the late administration, possessed. so’ wide ‘and command. — 
_ ing an influence ;.and. he-seems not’ to have been ignorant of the ~ 
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“elevated height, on which he stood. In assigning the reasons for 
vaccepting the challenge of colonel Burr, while he seems to intimate 
‘his apprehensions, that the debility of the general’ government 
would be followed by convulsions, he also‘ alludes to the demand, 
‘which, in such an event, might bs'made upon his military talents. 
His words are, “ the ability to be in future useful, whether in re- 
‘sisting mischief or effecting good, in those crisés of our public af- 
fairs, which seem likely to happen, would’probably be inseparable 
trom a conformity with public prejudice in this particular.” 
| With all his preeminence of talents, and’ amiable as he was in 
private life, general Hamilton is yet a melancholy proof of the influ- 
“ence, which intercourse with a depraved world “has in perverting 
‘the judgment.’ In principle he was opposed to duelling, his con-- 
“science was not hardened, and he was not indifferent to the happiness 
‘of his wife and children ; ; but no consideration ‘was strong enough 
‘to prevent him from exposing his life in single combat. His own 
-views of usefulness were followed in conitraricty to the injunctions 
‘of his Maker and Judge. _Hehad"been for some time convinced 
“of the truth of Christianity, and” it'was his intention, if his life had 
‘been’ spared, to have written a work upon its*évidences. 
_ General Hamilton possessed many ‘friends; and he was endeared 
‘to them, for he was gentle, tender, and benevolent.’ While he was 
“great in the eyes of the world; familiarity’ with him only increased 
the regard, i in which he was held: In his person he was small, and 
‘short in stature. He matried a daughter of general Schuyler, and 
eft an afflicted widow and’ number of children to mourn his loss. 
He published the letters of Phocion, ‘which’ were in favor of the 
‘loyalists after the peace.’ “The federalist, ‘a series of essays, which 
epratedin the public papers in the‘interval between the publication 
and the adoption of the constitution of the United States, or soonaf- 
‘ter, and which was designed to elucidate and support its principles, 
“ovas written by him in conjunction with Mr. Jay'and Mr. Madison. He 
“wrote all the numbers,’ excepting numbers 2, 3,4; 5, and 54, which — 
awere written by Mr. Jay ; numbers 10,'14, ne 37 'to'48 inclusive 
‘Mr. Madison; and numbers'18, 19, and 20}; which he and ‘Mr. 
Madison wrote’ conjointly. This work’ has been published in‘two 
ea is held in the highest estimation! His’ reports’ while 
ct “rman of the freasury are'very long, and display great powers of 
“Some of them are preserved in'thé American museum. 
ea. report upon manufactures he controverts the’ principles of 
“Adam Smith. Inthe papers signed Pacificus, written in 1793, 
“while he justified the proclamation of neutrality, he also supported | 
| “his opinion, that we were absolved from the obligation of our treat- 
with France, and’ that justice’was on the side of the coalition 
’ lofithe European powers’ for the ‘reestablishment ‘of! thé French 
“Thonarchy. © ‘He published ‘also’“obsérvations on’ certain docu- 
nts &¢. being a defence of himself against the charre'of pecula- 
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tion, 1797 ; and a letter concerning the public conduct 2 nd character 
of his excellency John Adanis, president of the Uni States, 
1800. In this letter he endeavors to show, that the venerable pa- 
triot, who was more disposed than himself to maintain’ peace w t 
France, was unworthy of being replaced i in the high station, mays > 1 
he occupied.— Mason’s oration’ on’ his deisth ; rr Notts : discours 
Morris’ fun. oration ; Otis? eulogy’; “Ames* eet ae ~ Marshall, y. 
131, 212, 234, ‘350-4360, 405, 607—611; Brisaot, nouv. ie 
| 243, 244; Public papers for July and Mugiist 1804; American 
seum, Xi. wie 62—78 ; Hardie; ; Pabac eharatters for 1806, 363; 
Monthly anthologt y3 iv. 601. Wiss de. 
HANCOCK (J OuN), minister of Lexington, Massachusetts, , was 
born in 1670, and was graduated at Harvard college 1 in 1689. He 
was ordained November 2, 1698. After a ministry of more th an 
half a century, ~ he died very suddenly December 6, 17 52, in th 
eighty second year of his age. About a fortnight before his death 
he officiated at the ordination of the reverend Mr. Cushing of Wal- 
tham. Two of his sons were ministers; one of whom; Ebeneze Ph 
Hancock, was settled as his colleague January 2; 1733, and died 
January 28,1740. Mr. Hancock possessed a facetious temperyan¢ 
in general his wit was used with discretion. Being a friend to pet Ct 
he exerted himself, and with success, to. preserve harmony in nis 
parish. By his brethren in the ministry he was highly respected. 
and beloved, and as he was for many years senior minister in the | 
county, his services were frequently requested in ecclesiastical 
councils. | He had given the charge totwenty one ministers. fF 
retained uncommon vigor to the last. He published the election 
sermon, 1722; a sermon preached i in Boston, November 21, 17245 
a sermon at the ordination of his son,'17263 a sermon at mn instal- 
Jation of the reverend Timothy Harrington, 17 48 ew ADR ON 0 fim 
eral sermon. y 
HANCOCK (J ees minister of Beawinve, Nia scence wai 
the son of the preceding, and was graduated'at Harvard college i 
1719. He was ordained as successor of the teverend Joseph M 
. November 2, 1726. ° His death took place’ May 7; 1744, in the 
ty second year of his age.’ Possessing good talents, he’ aj 
with diligence to the studies: -of the ‘ministerial. office. | “Dur? re 
wevival of religion, ‘which was ‘so’ remarkable’ in’ ‘different parts ) 
America a ‘short time before ‘is death, it was his wish to guatd 
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and against jn delity, and bncfifetentn to iain on the otifetifl 
tera life of uprightness: and ‘sobriety, he éxpressed‘in his last 

ments the’satisfaction which he felt 3 in ‘the testimony of agi 
Science, and looked! forthe mercy of ‘the Lord Jesus’to ¢ternal 
He- ‘published’ & Sermofit on the death “of the honorable: Edi 
Quincy, 1738 5)2’ century: ‘sermon ‘preached September’ 16)" ss 
on thé good work Of érace,-1743 ; an expostulatory and’p satificilel 
ter in reply to Mr. Gee, 1743 —Gay s sermon on his death. 
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Z. HANCOCK (Tuomas), a benefactor of Harvard college, was 
e son of the reverend Mr. Hancock. of Lexington, and died in 
Boston August 1, 1764... His. ‘por trait at full length is in the philos- 
ophy.chamber. of the college. His. nephew, the late governor 
Hancock, inherited most of his. property ; but he, -bequeathed one 
thousand. pounds sterling for founding a professorship of the He- 
orew. and other oriental languages in Harvard . college ; one thou- 
sand pounds | lawful amoney to the-society for propagating the gospel 
among the Indians in N orth America ; and six hundred pounds to 
the town of Boston towards erecting a hospital for the reception of 
such persons, as are deprived of their reason. Stephen Sewall, 
the | first Hancock professor of Hebrew. in the university of Cam- 
ridge, was inducted into his office. in, 1765. ~—Annual register 
1764, 116; Holmes’ annals, ii. 20% (6 Sif, 
. HANCOCK (Joun, LL.D.) governor | of eee eipined a was 
the s son of the reverend Mr. Hancock of Braintree, and was born 
| the year 1737. He was graduated at Harvard college’ in 1754. 
On the death of his uncle, Thomas Hancock, esquire, he received 
‘avery considerable. fortune, and soon, became an eminent merchant. 
1766. he was chosen a member of the house of representatives 
for Boston. with James Otis, Thomas Cushing, and Samuel Adams. 
The seizure. of his. sloop Liberty i in 1768; for evading the laws of 
trade. occasioned a riot; and several of the commissioners of the 
customs, narrowly. escaped. with. their liyes. As the controversy 
with Great Britain assumed a more serious shape, and affairs were 
hastening toa a crisis, Mr., Hancock evinced. his, attachment to the 
‘rights: of. country. . He was president of the. provincial congress 
177 4,. ‘On the twelfth, of June of the following year general 
aE issued his. proclamation, offering pardon to all the rebels, ex- 
cepting Samuel Adams and John Hancock, “ whose offences,” it is 
declared, “ are of too flagitious a nature to admit of any other con- 
sideration, than that of condign punishment.” .)/Mr. Hancock was 
at ee a member of the. continental congress, of which he 
was chosen president. on the twenty. fourth of May in the place of 
Pe} ton Randolph; who,was under the necessity of: returning. home. 
. tthe offices. as the, head of. the illustrious congress of 1776, he 
sigr ed the declaration of independence... In consequence of the il 
state of his. health he took his leave of congress in October Silks 
and received their thanks for his unremitted attention and steady 
a mpartiality: i in, discharging the. duties of, his ofiice..,, Henry, Laurens 
Was his successor. |... 
On the adoption of. the present constitution « of ¢ Massachuseits, he 
fas chosen: the first governor in October 1780, and-was Anparally re- 
ele Hee and continued, in thab office. till February, 1785,. when he 
resigned... In 1787 he was again chosen in the place, of. Mr. Bow- 
ae Bi remained i in the chair.till,his death, October. $,-1793, aged 
alty. six, a eared His.administration swas.very popular. Tt, was ap- 
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prehended by some, that on_his accession the > di nity of govern: 
“ment would not be ‘sufficiently maintained ; “but. Tis ss gwuase ol} 
é assuming the chair was manly and decisive, and by. his i mod: 
“and lenity the civil convulsion was completely: quieted 5 ‘withe ; 
“shedding of blood. by the hand of the civil” magistrate. _ ‘ourteen 
torn who received sentence of death, were. pardoned. “Th hi 
“ public’ ppeecligs to the legislature he ‘acquitted himself ‘with 3 
gree of popular eloquence, which i is seldom equalled. In on of 
“his last acts as governor he supported in a dignified ; manner 1 he 
“sovereignty of the individual states, By a process comment need 
“against Massachusetts in favor of» Wiliam Vassal, esquire, he. was 
“summoned by a writ to answer to the prosecution in, the’ court 
“the sal ta at States, But he declined the smallest concession, ¥ W 











“were arvana to his care, and he supported his opinion. in’ ; ae 
ness and dignity. _Litigations of this nature were soon Oat B 
precluded by an amendment of the. constitution: of the ni oe 
States.) 5 00) 
‘Bare Fatic6ck 3 is. “represented as not, favored with extra i 
‘powers of mind, and as not honoring the sciences very mu 
‘personal attentions. But he was easy in his address, polish 
manners, affable, and liberal ; and as president of ‘cong ese 
exhibited a dignity, impartiality, quickness of conception aD 
‘constant attention to business, which secured him respect. _ As d the 
chairman’ of a deliberative body, few could preside with. ‘such re pu 
tation. In’the early periods of his public career, it has been saidy 
‘that he was somewhat inconstant in his attachment to t 1c. cause 0 f 
“his country. ‘Though this representation should be true ; yet | ‘fron 


the Commencement of the war the part, which he took, was ecided 


and uniform, and his patriotic exertions are worthy : of “honorable 
remembrance. By the suavity of his manners and his insihuating 
address, he secured’ an almost unequalled | popularity, ‘He. cou d 
speak with ease and propriety ‘on every subject. Being | con: t 
a republican in principle anda firm supporter of the caus of f 
‘dom, whenever he consented to be a candidate for sedi 1 was 
chosen to that office by an undisputed majority. In priy te. if e 
“was charitable and generous. With a large forttine. he had 2 ISO 2 
‘disposition to’ employ i it for’ useful and benevolent ee 
poor shared liberally in his bounty. He was also a generou 
factor of Harvard college. He published « an oration, * 
livered on the Boston massacre, 1774 —— Thacher’ ‘8 ser on 
death 3 Gordon, 1/208, 231; “i. 313 ii 18—21, 498 ;’ Wari 
21929 15, 4303 Afgnet § ites ‘theurdece 179, 1343 Massa. 1. mer 
October U1, 17985 , Holmes? annals, ii 8155 " Briesot FH ota Oy 
1 ag if i? DAE pees 
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Queen’ s college i in New J jersey, was a native of this, ee 
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: supporter. He nee exerted.  himeelf oi the severend Dr. 
Livingston in 1771, when he was minister of Raritan, to heal the 
division of the Dutch churches, and a union, was completed in the 

following year. After the charter of Queen’s college at New 
- Brunswick was obtained in 1770 he was the first president, and di- 

-edin that office in November 1790. This institution was designed 
for educating » young men for the ministry... Dr. Hardenbergh’s 

jlety was ardent ; ; his labors indefatigable ; ; and his ministry great- 

/ blessed —Christian’s magazine, a b3gcer Obs 

HART (OxutvER), 1 minister of Charleston, South Carolina, 1 was, 
it at Warminster, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, July 5,1723, At 

‘ age’ ‘of eighteen he was impressed with the importance of re- 

ies ion and was baptized. He was ordained at Southampton Octo- 

r 18, 1749, and in the same year went to Charleston, where he 
succeeded the reverend Mr. Chanler, and was minister of the bap- 
tist church in. that city for thirty years. In such estimation was 
his character for patriotism and talents held by the council of safety, 
of Care rolina, that at the beginniny of the revolution he was appointed. 
‘them, with the honorable William Henry Drayton and the rev- 
hefeita William Tennent, to visit the frontiers.in order to reconcile 
some « of the disaffected inhabitants to the change, which had taken 
| place i in public. affairs. In February 1780 the warm interest, which 
he ‘took i in promoting the American revolution, induced him to 
lee ve Charleston, lest he should. fall into the hands of the British, 

Ww pee about to RERRRR the fies In December tollanang he 
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MT malntet of by aoe ‘of fr ce and sover eign grace... As 
xz , D1 eac cher h is manner was pleasing ¢ and his delivery animated... As 
a.cit zen hew was a firm and decided patr iot- He possessed a liberal 
spirit ad crit the beneficence, which he recommended, . In 

: moments h e.  enjoye: the consolations of the gospe sresting 
| eS ‘upon t the righteousness of Christ... ‘He publis ed several 
T oe and tracts, namely, dancing explo ed; a, discourse on the 
h of the eet _ William, PROP 5] ithe Chgian temple ; ; 
on Ch nists mediatorial chert cter. 3.) American’s 

ef; a gospe! cure ‘portrayec ; anda thankseiving 
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sermon, 1789, He hada turn for poetry, and wrot 
none of ‘his productions were siunoliaeae A valey ah gy de i 
on‘different subjécts, whic he highly valued, an dan | any of | his. Dest, a 
books were destroyed ‘by the British army, ‘tlie they’ ale in. 
southern states. Roger's’ and’ Furman’s discourses son his cath 3 
Hardie’s biog. ERE RESTO, Pert . Bn Be : 
“HART (Lev, p. D.), ti Pate of Pikston Connecticut,’ was the’ 
soit of Thonias Hart, ¢ esquire, of Southington, and was graduated at, at, 
Yale college in 1760. While a meniber of college. het made a pu a 
er putoniie of that religion, Which | regulated his. “whole ites, 
mets pursued the’ study of divinity for some time wi th the rey 
pi Dr. Bellamy, he on the fourth of November ee was ies 
as’ thie’ minister of the sécoid'church in Preston. _Here h € co: 
uéd to perform the various: “duties of. the, sacred office ‘until ashon ri 
time'before his death, which took: place October 27, 1808, in ¥: the. | 
seventieth year of his age. Receiving from the gift of Ged a) 
sound and vis orous: ‘mind, it was much ‘improved, by h his i i 
Hiterary’ ac quisic ions. “Many young men were ‘gana spn le 
him forthe minisiry. As he united a keen discernment, of aracn 
tér toa social dnd communicative turn of mind, ‘and was. jee! 
governed by the desire of rromoting the ‘interests ‘of religion, he. 
was” very useful’ in his private intercourse with his. people, as. i 
well as in his public Tabors.*’ ‘He sought out the abodes of i lictic ar 
of poverty; and of ‘distress;''and while he soothed the poor by. ‘Ahi 
conversation, he was enabled also’ by an exact economy to cont ‘ibut 
something ‘froma small silary for the relief of their wants ok 
disposition was placid ; “his manners amiable and unassuming 5 ' 
in the ‘various Felitions of ae he was faithful and affectionat eC. ie! 









pROHTERY of the gospel’ was ti in theme of his cotrespondence with a, 
number éf'respectable friends of religion i in Europe. He’ pub ish-, 
eda sermon’ preached to the ‘corporation of fr eemen in Farmin , oy 
Sépteinber20}' "774; election sermon , 17863 a sermon. ‘on. P i 
death of the reverend Dr. Hopkins," 1803 —Panop li ise and ce 
thay. tenited, 1287, 288.0 1 y a Abisae 
oHARVARD (Jon); the founder of Harvard colle He ied 
Charlestown, Massachusetts, | in 1638, ‘$0010 after his. an iyal : , 
conti y fe peel a minister Sh En gland and | ay is ach 
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seventy ‘nine: iii veveribeGh sige ‘ iy ni pk a mn 
school pe ik tai Cambridge . xt y ear the, ral 

court constituted: it'd college.’ . The nse ae evans rev Mie 
Mr Dittister’-4 Magne, wh ge ara sa Thus ae i. 2 } a 
inson, #90 3° MeaP’s NF Y993 7 ines” arinals, 1308. ¢; 

HAVEN (Satter, DB: , hinistet of ortsmouth, New J 
shire, was born ‘in: sek ah Mae hs ts, rN 1 


andl was gradtiated ‘at Harvard Lane FS 49. Di During the re ‘val 
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dfieligion, which t ‘took place. about, the time ‘of 1 oe ee at cols, 
: Be, ‘his mind was impressed by the truths. of God, and. Ae was a. 
4 reat admirer of the preachers, 1 whose labors appeared. to be. blessed ; 
‘by the Holy. Spirit. ‘Though | he censured the rregularities, which 
éxisted, yet he ever retained the persuasion, that in. this period 
there wasa remarkable exhibition of divine power ¢ and grace.; Soon 
after he began to preach, he was invited to settle, at Br -ookline 5 ; but 
the unanimity of the i invitation, which he at the same time received 
from oe ‘south church i in Portsmouth, determined him. to settle ina 
Cee nore, remote from the university, to which he was. mucha 
4 aikes . _ He was ordained May 6, 1732; and. continued, here: ul ma, 
ath, » which took place March 3, 1806, in the seventy ninth, year, of 
as age, : and the fifty fourth of ne ministry. His first, Wile. was the, 
ughter. of the reverend Dr, Appleton of. Cambridge. .. It.is ree 
markable that his second wife, who attended him in his sickness, and. 
fake? his eyes, died herself in a few, hours. afterwards. . They. 
ae both buried at the same time, and twelve childr en, followed 
1em to the grave. eee 
Dr Haven. possessed respectable talents, and was. acquainted, 
agate” various departments of science... Having paid. considerable. 
attention to the study of physic, his usefulness was thus increased. 
Bec his people. His mind wasrather of the sprightly cast, than, 
Aclined | to abstruse researches and deep investigation... In his ther , 
Sls sentiments he was. moderately Calvinistic, though in the. 
fat er part of his life he possessed a spirit of catholicism and charity 
cf eee as led him apbuaee to Dg with Dr. macnn on 
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ps ye da 28 oA ea His fav te was manly and ine 
a n He had a bappy, talent for all extemporary_ services. 

deliea in the tender and sympathetic. In scenes. of affliction 

| sorrow he. was _a son of consolation, On funeral. occasions,. for, 
has copiousness, ‘tenderness, and pertinency of address he was 
cist equalled, and he was often, instrumental in awakening. the 
eless a nd convincing the MNGORVINGEC... 2, iy eeshAveaveniastadt 
He put lished the following § sermons}, a sermon nat the request. of, - 
of the re ngregational ministers of New Hampshire, 1760.5.on..the- 
dé th of George If and the accession of. George Il, 1761.5. en the. 
CC clusion of the war and the declaration of PEaCey, AZ 63% atthe, ore. 
dir ation of Jeremy ‘Beiknap. at Doyer, 17674 ,0n, the, death. of, Abs: 
ho Whorable Henry’ Sherburne, 1767; a sermon. preached at Cambridge 
and ‘published at the request of the students, £768,5.one preached 
at Medfield, 17715 ‘election. sermon in New. Hampshiresl L7 865, 00 
the'death of 1 the reverend Benjamin. Stevens, 17915,,.on. “the. rear 
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1 ableness. and ‘importance of practical religion, 17943..the. Dude 
Sian lecture at Cambridge, 1798; a sermon soon a after the ordinae 
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Diba gimon? on his death Ader’s 4 account of 7 relig societies 
in 'Portémouthy > i 10} piowoid Jeodpid oad hth, 6. 
HAVEN (Jason), meet at éf ake: Massachusetts bop 
at Framinghanr March'13; 1733; arid was graduated at Harvard eol~ 
lege i in 1754. He was ordained pastor of the first church in Ded 
ham February 53 1756." In 1779 he was chosen a’ ‘member, of ‘the 
Convention, which formed the constitution. of the state, in which. he 
fived. “" In’his’ old age: ‘his impaired health rendering a colleague 
fiecessaty, the reverend Joshua Bates was ordained March 16, 1803. 
Mry Haven died May 17, 1803, in the seventy first year of his ages 
and the forty eighth of his'ministry. He was furnished with. he 








ents for the acceptable discharge of the various duties of the sacr 
Office. “His discourses were’ very evangelical; he was eminent in 
prayers arid ‘his appearance and. manners uniformly dignified his 
station. ° Besides several smaller works, he published the following 
Sermons 5 on the’ anniversary thanksgiving November 21; 1758 3 
at’ the artillery: election, 1761; at a private meeting in Framing: 
ham, 1761; at the ordination oP the reverend Edward Brooks, J aly 
4, 1764; election sermon, 17693; on the death of Mrs. Han 
Richards: 1770; at the ordination iE the reverend Ephraim Ward, 
October 23,° 177 13 at the ordination of the reverend Moses ee 
rett, September 28, 17743 atthe funeralof the reverend Samu 
Danbar, 1783; at thet ordination of the reverend Stephen Palmer, 
November ’7; | 1792 5 3° asermon ‘to. his: own people : forty Jeans: 
after” his’ ‘or dination; pide Ty ne 9 ah scsialiae sermon om his 
Wetith} roe ek 0 i S112 lo. aoghe ok 
~ HAWLEY (Josnrn), distiniernidied dé asia ntnaiaee Hen patriot, 
was ‘born in: ‘Northampton, ‘Massachusetts; and was graduated: at 
Yale’ college i in 1742." ‘Soon’ afteb finishing his collegial education 
he engaged in the ‘study and the practice of the law. im his’ native 
town. In'this science he became a: great proficient and was one.© 
the most’ distinguished” counsellors in the provinces . Among:hi 
other studies he attained to such an eminence of knowledge: in po- 
litical history "and the principles of free: government, that, during 
the disputes between Great Britain and the colonies hewas regard 
ed as one of the ablestadvocates of American liberty. . ‘His integri* 
ty both in public and in private life was inflexible, and: was not¢éven 
questioried by ‘his political opponents’ © He was: repeatedly e ects ed 
a member ‘of the ‘council; ‘but. refused ‘in-every instance/to- accept 
the’ office; as he: preferred’ a’seat in the chouse of representative yOS) 
where his character for! disinterested: patriotism) and) his bold and 
‘manly eloquence § gave him an ascendency, which has’ seldom been 
equalled. | He “was first elected’ a member of the: legislatu: ‘en 
1764, In the latter part of 17176 major\Hawley was afflicted wit 
‘hypochondriacal disorders, to which-he had been frequently, subjec 
“in former periods of his life; and after this he: declined public 
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usiness. He:died’March 10, 1788; aged sixty) four: years., A. 
letter, Behe he. ‘wrote Bie 1760, preserved’ in the: life of Edwards, 
does him the highest honor, for it proves him not incapable.of hum-. 
bing himself for his failings../ Heihad beemactive-in effecting the 
val of (Mr. Edwards from \Northamptonyand he deplores, the 
re) which he took in that affair. bonisbio ah W ua DEA b aa -oeo! 
C HAWLEY (GrpEoN), many years @ missionary, to,the, Indians, 
was a native of Connecticut and was, graduated)at Yale. college;in 
1749. He commenced his missionary . labors, in, February._1752 
at Stockbridge, in the western. part of, Massachusetts. \ Thence, in 
September he made an excursion: to. Schoharie. in |the, country, of 
the Mohawk Indians, and after his return ito Stockbridge he opened 
is school again at the beginning of winter:under.the, patronage: of 
ie reverend Mr. Edwards... Here. he was-the. instructer ofthe 
ildren of a number | Mohawk, Oneida, and ‘Tuscarora families, 
and preached to them on the sabbath. It being determined by. the 
commissioners for Indian, affairs i in Bostem to establish, €@ mission; in 
the country of the Iroquois, ,orIndians of the six nations; Mr. Haw- 
‘engaged im the: plan»: Im May 1753 he commenced his journey 
owards the wilderness, accompanied by the honorable Timothy 
foodbridge, agentleman of abilities, and.of great influence, among 
he Indians. Having visited, sir William, Johnson at his seat upon 
Mohawk river and secured. his patronage, they. -proceeded te 
wards the head of the “Susquehannah, ‘adoring, every: night. and 
morning that kind: providence, which attended and preserved them 
“in the recesses of the forest.: 'On the fourthiof. J une they. reached 
_the place of their destination, Onohoghgwage, or as it is sometimes 
called Oughquauga, uponithe Susquehannah river. Here.an inter- 
vi ew was held: with the Indians, who gave them, a, good reception. 
ythe thirty first.of July:1754 Mr, Hawley wasordained at Boston, 
at: his usefulness, might be increased:by being authorized to ad- 
inister the»ordinances of the gospel... He-soon returned to Ono- 
ehe wage, and was there: lard weer 17565, when, nie at se wat 





















tc aa of. bis. mission, a was 5 ciesdered by: the pte the 
Tente rprise. . A: church was established, here by the. reyerendDr. 
For phes:in -1762.;\: In December. Mr. Hawley, went to, Stockbridge, . 
here:he spent the winter. In 1757 the,commissioners of; the)so- 
isiety for propagating the gospel. persuaded» him, to. visit the tribe.ef 
Indians at-Marshpee, whose pastor; Mr, Briant, had, been dismissed, 
andiwho wete-dissatisfied with the labors of Mayy Suiith. tere he 
Aas installed -Aprib 0, \1758, and passed the remainder of his life, 
‘beingeoccupied: in this place more than half acenturyeinbenevolent 
exertion tol enlighten the darkened mindy and dospremate,: the salvas 
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tion. of his Indian brethren.» He died' October’; 807; agedicighty 
years... In his last sickness heobserved, “I have hope'of' accept« 
ance with:God, but it is founded + ae on free'and sovereign grace, 
and. not at .all.on my own, works.» Ivis true; my: Teisorst denen 
‘many: 5.;but ‘they shave, been so: very imperiect, attended with so 
great.a-want of charity and humility, that I have no hope ‘in them 
asthe ground of my acceptance.” »\He expressed his regret; at the 
‘game;time, that the distinction between grace and works was not 
‘more clearly pointed out by modern: preachers. © His own discours- 
es fromthe ‘pulpit were always impressive, and marked with thé 
‘peculiar, character/of Christian sincerity and goodness. » He was 
amiable in »private-life, happy in-his domestic connexions, hospita- 
ble; and benevolent. -An extensive correspondence was the source 
ef much satisfaction to: him: ‘Asa missionary he was Lope 
well. qualified; for'there was a dignity in his manner, and an autho: 
ity, in-his,voices which had great influence with the Indiais. “He 
published: inthe collections of the Massachusetts historical socie om 
biographical and; topographical anecdotes respecting Sandwich a 
Marshpee,.and, an interesting letter, giving a harrative of his jours 
ney to- Onehoghgwage = Panojilist, iti, 431 5° Columbian A 
Qefpher Tyl8OT 5 Collect. hist socv ill. 188an1935 3 iv. 50-67." 

» HAYNES (Joun), governor of Massachusetts and of Conicilad 
ont. was a native-of Hssex in England; ‘and arrived at Boston 
company | ‘with. Mr. Hooker in 1633. He was soon chosen an age 
sistant,!and.in 1635 governor, » |The next year he was succeeded’ 
by Mr,-Vane;!| In 636 he removed to Connecticut, of which ¢oloz? 
ny he was one of the'principal founders: © He was elected its first! 
governor in April1639, and was: replaced i in this office every’ second’ 
year, whick was as often asthe ‘constitution would permit, till’ his’ 
death in 1654. He-wasidistinguished for’ his abilities, prudence, ’ 
piety, and’ public spirit, being considered as in no respect inferior : 
to.governor Winthrop. His:estate and talents were devoted to the’ 
interests of the colony of Connecticut. ' He paid strict attention to 
family worship, andthe-religious instruction of his‘children: ” His’! 

son, the reverend Joseph Haynes, was the minister of ‘the first’? 
caehs in Hartford but the name is now extinct. | One’ of? govere’ 
nor Haynes’. daughters married Mr. James Russell of Charlestown,” 
—Trumbull’s Connecticutyi, 34,223,224 5 * aio ge ii. I? Hu 
éngony 4: 34543) 53; Holmes? annals, i. 363: ny hosters add eat uot 

HAYWOOD. (Henry), a minister in South Cordele arrived in 
Charleston: from. England. in:17:395:from ‘which time'till: ‘his death 
in.1755 he-was minister to the Socinian’' ‘Baptists in that citys’ “He” 

- translated jinto English. Dr. Whitby’s treatise on original ‘sin, and? 
had prepared for the press a large volume in defence of Dr. Whitt 
by against Dr. Gill, andi also a catechismi—Jiillery ii. 365. oul mis 

HENRY (Parricx), governorof Virginia; and‘a ite oleae 
orator, took.am early: and decided part in’support of theri¢ 
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qountry against the tyranny of Great Britain: ‘oIn the year: 1765 he 
-amember ofthe assembly of. Virginia, ° ‘and he introduced 
some resolutions, which breathed a spirit of liberty, and which were 
accepted by a small majority on the twenty ninth of May. ‘These 
were the first resolutions of any assembly occasioned by the stamp 
act. . One of the resolutions declared, that the general: assembly 
had the; exclusive right and. power to lay taxes and impositions | up- 
on the inhabitants of the colony. Such was the warmth, excited in 
the debate, that Mr. Henry, according to the relation’ of | Mr: Sted= 
man, after declaiming against the arbitrary measures of Great Brit= 
ain, added, “.Czesar had his Brutus, Charles the first an ‘Oliver 
Cromwell, and George the third ” when he was stopped from 
proceeding | farther, and called to beciens He waselected in'1774 
of the deputies from Virginia to the first congress, and was in 
Bigsaen one of the committee, which drew up the petition to thé 
ing. .In May 1775, after lord Dunmore had conveyed on board a 
ship. a part of the powder from the magazine of Williamsburg, Mr. 
Le! enry distinguished himself. by. assembling the independent:com= 
panies, ot Hanover and king William counties, and directing: them 
vards Williamsburg with the avowed design of obtaining payment’ 
or the powder, or of compelling to its restitution. The object was 
a ai for the king’s receiver general gave a bill for ‘the value of 
the property. The governor immediately. fortified: his palace, and? 
issued a proclamation, charging those, who had procured the ‘billy 
“with rebellious, practices. . This only occasioned a number of. coun~ 
ty, meetings, which applauded, the conduct of Mr. Henry, and ex-'. 
pressed a determination to protect him. © In August 1775; when a. 
new choice, of deputies to congress was thades he was not reelected, 
ford his services were now. demanded: more | exclusively in his own 
| » After. the departure of lord) Dunmore he was chosen the’ 
1 governor in June £776,,and he held this office several succeed-) 
years, bending all his exertions to promote the freedom and inde’ 
pendence. of his country. | In the beginning of 1778 an anonymous * 
_ letter was addressed to him with the: design. of alienating his affees” 
ions from the, commander in chief. He enclosed it to. W ashington” 
both, to. evince his friendship and) to: put: him om his guard.” In” 
another letter; written.a few. days afterwards; when heshad- heard of 
a.plan to effect the removal of Washington, he says to him, “while 
you face the armed enemies of our liberty, in the: field;. and, by the» 
vor of. God, |have been kept unhurt, I:trust: your country will 
née V er harbor i in her bosom the miscreant, who-would ruin:her bese. 
sur a but when. arts unworthy. honest ;men are: used to de-!' 




















fame itraduce you, I think’ it) not’ amiss, but a duty ito ‘assure!’ 

you of that estimation, in, which the public holdiyou.?o) ooiaqgow) 080 

el June 1778 he.was a.member,-with: other illustrious ‘citizens of» 
Tins gu inia; of the convention, which wasappeinted to:consider thé con- 

5) itu tion of the, United, States,y vand heexerted. all. the: force of: hig” 


ebiig bas gaibayetq bomrtiseib eucli bed od 197A ae: dasittog 
musteny. eloquence;: day ,after, (day, :to! prevent its-adoption,, |,5 
changes were dangerous toliberty 5. thatthe Id-co 
deration:had :carried).us -through: the wary and seetired quitinde- 
peadences a and needed-only: amendment ; othat.the- propesed Povern 
jitent, was a consolidated, government, im-which the sovereigntyiof 
the states would: be lost, . and.all-pretensions; to rights and privileges 
would be rendered insecure , thatithe wantof a. bill»of: rights: was- 
anjessential defect';) that-/general warrants should! have beem pro- 
hibited ; and that ito adopt: » the, constitution with a-view -to/sabse- 
quent.amendments wasi only submitting to>tyranny in the ‘hepe-of 
8 ni it at somefuture time. / He, therefore offereda 
lution, containing a bill.of rights and amendments: forthe 
psewioralibe tyres property to be referred to the other states! 
be elore the ratification ‘of the; proposed form-of; government.’ His’ 
vesolution:h ever was not: accepted. -‘The- “argument » of Pendie~ 
ton,’ Randolph; Madison, and. Marshall, prevailed- against the elo+ 
quence of Henry, andthe, ‘constitution: was, adopted, though] 
small‘majority... Mr. Henry’s-bill of rights and his amendments 
then-accepted,,.and directed to be’ transmitted: tothe several pier 
— Some of. these:amendments- have.been ingrafted. into:|the: ral 
constitution, on, which account,as well as. on account of. the les _ 
sous of-experience-Mr. Henry i in afew years lost inja degree: ais 
repugnance; to: raitutc i Adter:, ‘the: resignation -of,.Mr., ;Rando n’ 
August 1725 he-was nominated by. president, Washington,as secret’ 
taryof statey but considerations of a private nature. induced -him» 
Sebians the honorable--trust.;, In, November | A796. Teese aga 
elected/ governor of 'Virginia,.and, this office also-he -almost;in 
diately. resigned... -; Inj the. beginning-of the year, pie tort 
appointed by. ‘president Adams. as an envoy toy France with Messrs. 
Ellsworth and, Murray. (4), His letter, in, reply to. the. sectetary) of 
state'\is,dated) i in, Charlotte, county, April the, sixteenth,‘ and: i” 
it he speaks ofa severe, indisposition, to: which he.was then subject 
and of. his;advanced) age and increasing debility, and adds, * nothing” 
short of absolute necessity; could induce, me; to, withboldimy J 
aid:from an’ administration, whose abilities, patr lotism,, and vi 
deserve the? gratitude and reverence, of. all eir. fellow. | citize 
Governor, Davie: of. North, Carolina was - WaPo eile < 
rnpech in “9 EEO) lived but a,short time after this testis th 
Cty in-whiel: his:talents - and, patyiotism, were: held, 
t Rea Will in Charlotte, county: June '6, LOO ahha 
Me. Henry- -was.a-man of eminent talents,, ‘of ardent: at achment 
to, basbbenit -and.of most commanding, glequencew ok irgi 
boast of him-as. an orator-of, nature... H 
manners were those of a,plain f farmer <M 9 
entered: on.the, exordium of an, oration, ‘His unassuming, look 
expressions of humility, induced his, shearers to listen mew v 
the same easy openness, with which they would converse with 
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wns neighbor. After he had thus disarmed prejudice and pride 
opened a way tothe’ heart, thé inspiration of his eloquence, 
-when little expected, would° invest’ him*with: the authority: of .a 
»prophet: With a mind of great powers and 4 heart of: keen sensie 
bility; he would sometimes -rise’ in the majesty of his genius; and, 
Wwhile:he filled the audience with admiration; would with almost ir 
‘resistible influence bear along the passions of others with him. 
ee ‘In private*life he was as’amiable and virtuous, as ‘he was ‘conspic+ 
‘uous inhis public’ career. His principles of liberty and regard ‘to 
Christianity led him to’ deplore the practice of slavery. “On this 
‘subject, ‘in‘a letter written in 1773, he inquires, “+ is ‘it not‘amazing, 
‘that at‘a time, when the rights of humanity are defined and under- 
“stood with’ precision; in a country above all others ‘fond of liberty 
‘hat-in such an age and such a countryiwefind men, professing a 
aaa the most humane, mild, gentle, and generous; adopting'a 
ciples as: repugnant to humanity; as it is inconsistert with the bi« 
>, and ‘destructive to liberty Would any one believe, that lam 
tstse of slaves of my own purchase! ?.Lam drawn along by the general 
inconvenience of being here without them. T will not—I cannot justify 
it-I believe atime will come; when an opportunity will be offerédto 
abolish this lamentable evil. Every thing we can do istoimprove it, if it 
happens in our day; if not, let us transmitto our descendants, togeth+ 
ver with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy lot, and’an abhorrence*oft 
slavery. ”./ In‘ another letter to Archibald Blair, ‘esquirey’ written 
t'a few months before his death, after Jamenting” the violence: of 
Road in Virginia, and -reprobating French infidelity, and manners, 
and politics; he'adds, “I am too old andinfirm:evef again to*under- 
take public: oncerns: I live much retired amidst a rhultiplicity’ of 
eet ¢ from that gtacious' Riler of’ all things, to whom } owe 
nceasing: acknowledgments for his'unremitted goodness to'me.—= 
if I -were permitted to‘add’to the catalogue one other blessing, 
should: be, that my countrymen should learn wisdom’ and virtte, 
and\in this’ their day to’ know: the things,’ that’ pertain to’ their 
“peace” The following: affectionate tribute to'the memory of ‘Hens 
‘Py; which appeared in the Virginia papers immediately after his 
‘Meath, though not a specimen of perfect taste; will yet further illus+ 
» his character by showing ‘the ‘estimation, in’ ‘which ‘he “was 
“by those, who knew him. ©“ Mourn, Virginia, mourn } ‘yout 
“Henry is‘gone. «Ye friends to liberty: in’ every clime,: diopia teat’ 
‘No more will ‘his*social feelings spread delight through*his hap 
house. No more will ‘his edifying’ example dictate’ to his nume- 
rous offspring: the sweetness of virtue, and'the majesty of ‘patriot- 
‘smi No more will his’sage advice; guildéd by zeal forthe’ coms 
no} happiness, impart ‘light and utility’ to’ his “earessing neighbors. 
Diss will he illuminate ‘the public! councils’ with sentiments 
¥ from’ the cabinet of his’ own ‘mind, ever’ directed to’ ‘his coune 
*s goody and clothed: in iain 70 sublime delightful; and teins 
GB fitw e2iarmoo blow lou Mago Yass o: 
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manding: Farewell, first rate patriot, farewell. | As long as our 
rivers flow, or mountains ‘stands so. long: will yourexcellencen e 
worth be'the theme of our homagevandiendeanment 5/ and Mirginia 
bearing in mind her Joss, will say: to rising ‘generations, pai tae wed 
Henry.?’— Monthly anthologyy:i.459,°489; 5435 -Méarshalls iin 88s 
¥805):209; 210; 0.append: 25x27 3) iti append. 12 1S 5 1¥.\apfends 
31,: 32.5 0-Virginia debates secnedit, 27; 423'309,:3165327 33693575 
41163420; Stedman; i335 oGordony ii. 85, 86%: Annual register for 
1776319, 20; o €del inh abet advertiserydune 21; 1799 31 Columb. cene 
dried Noi cnberis} 18005: Holmes? annalsy liv 49900 > ce ol me O88L 
-) HERSEY (Ezexie1);.an.eminent-physician of Hingham; ! Mas-« 
sachusetts;:and:a: benefactor of Harvard: college, was graduated at 
that’seminaryiin 1728,;:and died: December 9, 1770... Hebequeath+ 
‘edtothe: college, ‘in-which’ he iwas educated, one thousand -pounds 
sterling towards: founding a’professorship of anatomy and surgery. 
Hisiwidow alsovgave the same sum) for the same’ purposes.) Dr. 
Warren, the present professor, was the first, who was: established 
on‘this foundation.—+Holmes’ annals, Ws 2976) 6 ee oes onl 


od HERSEY: (ABNER); ‘an eminent ‘physician of Rantinisliiei Mas-~ 


sachusetts; was’ the brother of' the preceding and died notomany 
years after him. »»He bequeathed to Harvard college fivechundred 
‘pounds towards the establishment of a professorship of ne 
and practice of physic. ‘The first: epee. in this department was 
‘the present one, Dr: Waterhouse: Dr.oHersey» also, bequeat 
about five hundred: ‘pounds, the: ‘interest of which he:ditected: oudia 
applied ‘annually «to. the.purchase of religious: publications; -which 
‘should be distributed ‘in ‘all the» towns on capeCod.\ Heodirected 
what books should be selected for a hundred years:;. after the expi- 
ration of which time:the ministers:and deacons of the sévéral towns, 
‘to whose ‘care his donation isentrusted, are authorizedto select any: 
religious books/at their ipleasure, :excepting on» everyfourth year, 
when the books, which he designated, ‘among: which aresome of 
Doddridge’s works, are tobe distributed ferever.22n bord of atrolta. 
«© HIACOOMES, ‘the firstIndian in New:England;. who was con- 
werted> to: Christianity anda minister ati Martha’s Vineyaitdy) dived 
upon this island; when afew: English families first settled: here if. 
01642. Under the-instruction of the reverend: Thomas! Mayhew:he 
eagerly» received. the-truths: of the! gospel. .<ddaving learned:to 7 
he inib645 began’ to teach:his! copper colored :-brethrenithe oChrist- 
‘tamdoctrines;/and hevdid not labor inevainy «cAcnumbercef them 
~weresoon impressed bwithia sense* of their guilt! in living, as they 
had doney and sought for:pardon:fromshim, who isthe prt ion 
oforethe sins’ of therworld.tcsT he: sachems.and pawawsyor priests, clas 
~notobserve this progress: of-Christianity with indifference: «While 
»the:latter threatened:to destroy~all thespraying Indians» withwi 










seraft, theirsmenaces were particularly: directed: against Hiacoomes 5 


buthe ‘said: ei shee 8 a it tr sss inching} and 
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‘theref ore all> the: ipawaws can. do sideaiiigaliadhin idle 16505 nei ne 
lost a pone ‘child, the funeral was performedin: the: English many 
ner.» » The mourners? did not discolor their faces, nor:deposit any 
utensils or goods in'the grave, nor howkover'the dead... After the 
death of Mr. Mayhew:in 1657, he continuedshis\:benevolent labors, 
though‘he greatly lamented the loss ofthat goodman, by whom he 
had ‘been enlightened: in the knowledge ofthe truth, and whose in- 
structions gave him the power of instructing others. \\In- August 
1670 an Indian church was regularly formed)on Martha’s: Vineyard, 
and Hiacoomes and Tackanash were:ordained)its pastor andi teach- 
er by the reverend Messrs. Eliot and Cottons ddiacoomes survived 
his colleague, and died about the year1690,.aged near eighty:years. 
‘He-was a faithful and successiul ministes, slow insspéechs grave.in 
manners, and; blameless in his life..1~W hile he taught the Indians 
the doctrine: of the Trinity, the fall of Adam, the wretched state of 
his descendants, and the way of redemption by Jesus Christ, he was 
also courageous in reprehending them» for worshipping their: false 
; -gods and «adhering to: their :pawaws.» «He was not elated) bythe 
high office, »whichhe sustained; but:ever :continued humble. sAt . 
‘the ordination of Mr. Japhet, who succeeded: Tackanash as his col- 
Teague,.he prayed, imposed: hands,,and gave: the charge with much 
propriety: In his last sickness heexpressed the hopes:of/a Christ- 
fan,\and) gave: good’ exhortations»to those around him j,,and:at:his 
«death he without doubt entered:into that rest, from which many of 
the learned and refined, who love not the Lord Jesus: Christ, will: be 
lexcluded—Mayhew’s Indian: converts ; jl Matherd ‘somagnaliay iii, 199; 
pleat’ edly’: si. 263—_—_27 1. if LON BUORT “FE 
&°HIGGINSON (F noes ri minister ris Salem, isanien- 
‘setts; safter receiving ‘his education at Emanuel: college in Cam- 
bridge, became the minister of»a church at Leicester»in England. 
MHere-he devoted himself to the duties of his office,-bending ali:his - 
efforts to produce that renovation cf heartand holiness of life, with- 
out which no mak can see the kingdom.of God. -While-his popular 
talents filled his church with attentive .hearers, such awas the divine 
blessing upon his labors, that.a deep attentiomto religious subjects 
‘vas excited among his people, and. he witnessed with pleasure) the 
«progress: of avprightness, benevolence, and piety among) the:dishon- 
est, the selfish, and the impious.» Becoming at length aconscien- 
tious nonconformist to the rites. of the English» chureh;: some: of 
bs ich: he: thought not; oat were-un nen pinta laa bn aiglnoteic cor- 














ed, from the parish tia cs In iment ‘estinaation chowever sviaaidie 
sheld by anumber of conformist ministers; that they fr equently re- 
ku sted ‘his: services as long as they could do itwithout: “exposing 
themselves to trouble. . He also obtained iiberty: to:preacha lecture 
van Leicester; and often attended private meetings for prayer and re- 
figious conference with a number of excellent Christians. Asthe 
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spirit 6f ecclesiastical’ tyranny became more jealous and iigorousy.. 
informationtwas lodged against Mr. Higginson,:and twhilé he® was» 
dailyexpecting tobe dragged saway by /pursuivarits ‘to thechigh 
commission ‘court; 4 kind :providence»interposed remarkably: invhis » 
favor, and: provided: for him oa placey of security.’ One: day two. 
niessengers’ came ‘to>hishhotise;and: with loud: knocks criedout 
«where is‘Mr. Higginson ? (We must speak with}Mr. Higginson 
Hiswife ran to‘his chamber and éritreated him ‘to: conceal inimiselfitg 
but’ hé-veplied, that hie should acquiesce inthe will of Godi He» 
went’ down;¢ and as' the: messengers entered the halt they presented. 
himwith some papers; saying ’in avrough manner; “sir, we came, 
froniuondon, and our business*is:to’convey you to London, as you. 
thay see by those papers.” » « Ithought‘so,” exclaimed Mrs. Hige: 
stanetog teplaiy¢ but a:woman’s tears could: have little effect upon’ 
hard ‘hearted ‘pursuivants. > «Mr. Higginson opened ' thé packet! te» 
read’the form of his) arrest; but instead of an order ‘from ‘bishop: 
Laud forhis’seizure:he found a copy of the charter of Massachuel 
setts;'and> letters from the governor’ ‘and company, ‘inviting “him td: 
embark with them ‘for New England.o» “Phe” sudden® ‘transition-ef; 
feeling from despondence ‘to joy nenriety ‘him with the-samegoor 
humor; which’ induced: his friends: ‘to act the patt of his enemies): 
and a-pleasant interview succeededies! 0) ode sow of ool tt 
- Having sought! advice and: inniployee the divine directions h 
solved to accept the ‘invitation: ‘oln’his’ farcwelb'seremens fréaghey 
before avast assembly; ' he declared his» persuasion, that *“Englahd 
would be chastised! ‘by war; and that! Leicester would have more thar 
any ordinary: share! of ‘sufferings. oditowas not long beforeshisipredic= 
tion was verified.’ It/isonot! meahtsnthat! he claimed the: power of 
foretelling future events 5 3 but:he could reason with considerable'ac« 
curacy from cause to'effect, knowing that! i iniquity is generally fols 
lowed ‘by ‘its punishment, and he livedithan age; when it was usual 
for'ministers to-speak-with more confidence; and authority,and ‘effix 
cacy, thatat'present> © He sailed: from GraveséridsA pril Q5yAl 6295 
accompanied ‘by the:reverend>Mr. Skelton, whose principles:ac 
éd ‘with his own. ‘When he'came to thedand’s,end, he éalled hig 
children “andthe: rbther pusdengers! on-deck: ssi i the. last bin # 











farewell the cw lofi God i Im airy chit all the! Christia friends 
therey “We do xiot go'to America as separatists’ from the churclt of 
‘Englandy’ though we cannot but separate from its corruptions."sHie 
then ‘concluded with: acfervent prayer for the king; churchy and 4 
state in England. >Hevarrived at-cape Ann, June’ 27, 1629,and - 
having ‘spent: the'nextoday-herey which! was Sunday, onthe twenty 
ninth he! ehtered the harbor of Salémidi July the twentiethowas oF Ds 

‘betved as aday of fasting by ithe appointment-of governor End icotj 
and the thurch:ithén made! choice of Mrs Higginson to berth a 
teacher; and Mr! Skelton their pastor: °’ Each With the assistanceo? 
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some of the gravest’ members of the’ church’ aid his finde’ at this... 
time on thé other with: prayer. A’ more solemn investiture took | 


_ plice’on the sixth of August; when about thirty persons accepted 4 , 


confession of’ faith and church’ covenanty: which had:been:drawn up . 
by Mr. Higginson, and the two ministers were again orddined: by 
the imposition of hands: «:Governor Bradford and others: from the, 
church of Plymouth gave them/the right hand of: ‘fellowship... As 
both these ministers had:been ordained: by bishops in England, and: 
as Mr. Higginson professed not to be a'separate from the establish-: 


ed church, this ordination:cannot be: considered as investing them. 


with the sacred office, but onlyvas introducing” them to:the pastoral. 
care of a particular flock. Thus:auspicious was. the. commence-' 


- Ment of the settlement of Naumkeak, or Salem.s but the scene was, 


soon changed. ‘During the first wiriter about one hundred persons. 
died; and «Mr. Higginson was sddn seized with a/hectic, which ter. 
minated his daysin August)h630;'in the/forty third year of his AVer; 


In his last sickness:he was reminded of his benevolent exertions ing 


the service of the Lord Jesus Christ. To consuling suggestions) o£: 

skind he replied, ‘©T have beeiy ani unprofitable sérvant, and/all. 
thy desire isto winChrist, and be found i in him, not having my own) 
righteousness.” * His famiiy; consisting of jhis:wife:and eight chile: 
dren, whom He" was about to leave) without a suitable pr ‘ovision for. 


‘their maintenance, he cheerfully ‘commended to: the care of ‘Ged, 


Being: fully persuaded, that his favor would attend thems. 0) bor !o: 
> de was a zealous and useful preacher, mild in his: doctrinés, but: 


_ strict in discipline. “He admitted/none into the church without ‘sat= 


| isfactory evidence; that they were truly feligious,: and excluded 


| oie and immoral'from'the table of the Lord.) In-his de- 


rtmient he was grave, and ptre in morals, and coat not rash in) 
$s decisions, she was notieasily:shaken from his purposes. In his, 
om he was slender and not tall: | His son, “Francis. Higginson, 
it to Europe, and after residing some time as a'student at Ley= 










“dehy and ‘visiting other universities upon ‘the continent; was settled 


as a) minister at Kerby Stevén in Westmoreland) England, where 
e died about thesyear 1670, in the-fifty fifth year of his age. »He 


Ww sie first, imo wrote Bisse the: poet and:he psi aerhene on 


cate: light, att the light iihanetirdt? grace, and | ‘Peale arly ifs Wats 


% M ; Higginson’ of Salem) wrote an accountof | bis voyage, which 


is’ préserved:in Hutchinson’s collection of: papers./. ‘He: wrote alse 


‘ashort- account of that part:of Massachusetts, ninth was now sets 
ai: ir 1g 7 and of ‘the Indians}.entitled; New Englind’s) uae Ere 
Sho rtand ‘true > gies 8 of ithe commodities:ands discom 


‘of-that-country.)' It'was published im 4to7dn 16805 :andsh 

la “oatenedt in the collections: of'the ‘historical okies t bi This 
curious account is ‘generally. correct, though theiisle of slates; and 
ihe marble; and the lions existed’ only Dr report. shad imagination. 
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etaied amoe2 hal i 43 J olf ese2ontiw ed.ot 2st 
Mather’s, mogratias’ i, rr ; 193 i a 0—m7. 55 Collect. distvesoewie il as 
1245, Vig 23), 2422445 AK QB fo Nealo Ny Bs ila Morse 
and. Parish’s WN. &. GerrkOh a) Princes, 2483) Hutchinson; is 10,11; 5 
His collections 32-50 ; Holmes’: annals; 1 JH? SOM. sian bral gach Wa vs, 
. HIGGINSON (Jonny), minister .of! Salem, Massaéhusettsy was 
the son: of the preceding, and, was, bom in-England August 6).1616) 


Some time: after the.death of his father; .withy whommheecamecto 


this.country 3 in 16295 he;was.the instructerof ayschool at Hartford; 


Connecticut,: his: smother with.six.of her.children being somewhat _ 


dependent upon his exertions for her support. »:..Having:become™a 
preacher she was chaplain at Saybrook, fort a mnumber of years. ‘In 
1641 he,went to Guilford, and) preached: about two: years -asvan ase 
Sistant to, Mr. Whitfield, whose daughter he married. In1648:he 


was.chosen one of the seven pillars of Guilford: :The-practice.of 

ngyfrom among the. brethren seven persons; who were called 
pillars, to,whom, the other church members were gathered, ‘had’ bes 
fore been adopted am New Haven and Milford... A fter the churelt 
was completely: organized in Guilfordin 1643, Mr. Higginson: ae 


elected teacher to assist Mr. Whitfield»; butiie was not) ordain 
About,the year/1650.Mr,, Whitfield returned-to England, and Mr. 
Biggiasan remained as tenabinr: a: the: aburebs Hint in 1659. he:left 


his arrival at, ya he was. ‘persubilesi tc i Dai one ean 
church, where his father had! been: settled, and was ordained incAu- 


gust 1660... Here, hei continued near half acentury till this death 


December. 9,,1708,:in the, ninety third year.of \his agesyodLeshad 
en iseventy, two. years; inthe a a ly office, :\) His. colleague; 
ATs Nicholas Noyes;, survived, him. MISITEMIGD DAF ai.b 9 fifcLep isay 

«The, ordination. of Mr.-Higginson, die hong shes place in‘a man- 

ner somewhatpeculiar., “The hands. ofthe: deacons and:of onecof 


the, brethren, were imposed, inthe; presence, of the: neighboring 


churches. and. elders. . Whether they united|in this:ceremonyis nog 
known, ;,.but.Mr. Norton.of Boston, gave the right hand of fellows 
ship... Mr. Higginson was)at first zealous against the quakersy and 
he, ived, to, lament, that his zeal/was-so, warm, Asa preacher die 
was, highly nespected. Judge) Sewall, calls him, . “that-agedand 
venerable, divine; 3’; and. Dr. Mather, speaks, ofhim,: inthe el | 
eighth year of jhisage, as then. performing the duties of his office 
avith such, manly, pertinent, judicious vigor, and with so Jittle deca 








of his, intellectual abilities, -as: excited admiration. In his worl hd | 


affairs, hey was, often: embarrassed; being: supported. during: part i. 
his ministry, by: voluntary. contribution. /.Jt is,considerable evidence 
of his good.-sense <and)of his benevolence, that he took no pai san 
the proceedings jrelatingto witcheraft inj1692. . He publishedyan 
elestion|sermon,.entitled, the canse of: God and: his people:in New 
England, 1663 ; our dying. Sawior’s: legacy) of peace to ‘his. disc 
ples.in a troublesome world, with a.discourse-on the duty-of 


7s 
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by 


fans to be witnesses unto BM unto which is added some help'te 
self examination, 1686} an attéstation to Dr.’ Mathers’ magnaliay 
pomurch history oRNaw England, prefixed to that work, and dated,. 


1697.) a testimony:\to the’ order of the ‘gospel in the churches’ of 


ew England with Mr. Hubbardp 1701 ;!'an epistle to the eee 
prefixed, to/Hale’s inquiry” into ‘the nature'of” itéheraft) 1702 ; 
ae + hpi lg ‘Allen’ s invitation’ ‘t0" i rh Vedi Se 5 the ae 


hist: veedbi vi 1875) vi. 2435): Qa, 959964) 27 12735  Hiueeninsh, 
1.425 jie 1765 -Lrumbull’s' Cormects ¥ 208; 31298," I3do3h Miyes! 
elegy 3 Holmes? Ebnalasi ij (ae tor tol enotre2e aif toque imsbraqeb 
» HILLIARD (Timoriy),” seunlinchece ‘of Cambridwey ‘Mnadached 
setts, was born in Kensington, New Hanpalsirey in 1746; Vand ‘was 
epi at Harvard'collegeiin'1764.) When hé “entered the pul= 
it as a preacher of the gospel,’ his labors” ‘were ‘very’ acceptable; 
he owas thoughtonot only°to ‘have’ just views of the 'Christia? 
Heetrine<, but to have’experienced their efficacy on his Own Heart] 
In 1768 -he was appointed chaplain of ‘cdstle William, and after offs 
ciating a few moniths was elected a tutor of the ‘Collere, in whith 


‘He was educated: He was? ordained the minister of Barnstablé 


April 10, 1771, as thesuccessor'of the reverend Mr. Green’y but, 
after continuing: his benevolent exertions” in ‘this place’ for twelve. 


years, respected and beloved by his people, he! was induced in ’con- 


sequence of his impaired ‘healthy occasioned by the dampness ‘of 
the sea air, to requést a dismission; which was given him ‘April $0} 


‘2783, « He was succeeded bythe reverend John Mellen. ° On the 


twenty seventh of October following he was installed at Cambridge,. 
as. colleague with the venerable "Dr. A ppleton. “He was peculiarly’ 


well qualified for the conspicuous station, itt’ which by divine provi- 
dence he was now placed;: for, he: possessed an easy and” pleasing 
@locution and a:devotional manner; and ‘his discullrses wete pure’ 2 
anguage, replete with judicious sentiments, well arranged, instruc 
tive, and>truly°evangelicals) But’ the power of doing good’ wag 
continued tothim: but a: few'years.' “In the ‘midst of ° hia usefulness 
dud with an incr easing Bogen he died suddenly May 9,17 90; ine 
the forty: fourth year of his ages vA’ short time before: he’ expired, 
heexpressed’his full ‘confidence in God, ‘and saidy that he enjoyed 
lose consolutions, which he had: endeavored t6 impart’ to others)’: 

so Wihilé he wasi respected forhis talents and. acquisitions, ‘a@idimade’ 
himself pleasing: in sociabintercoursey he also possessed ‘ant amiable 
teniper, kind! andi sympathetic feelings, and the eenuine benévo® 
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ie cevof the gospels) | ‘Fhongh firrnin the mainte nance of: his res 


L gious, seritimentsyche was yet ‘conspicuous’ for his: candor. «He 
Pi blished a fast -sermon,. ‘preached: at Barnstable 3¢4 Sermon at'thé 
fel Bezier three persons, 1785 3 at the: ordination’ ofthe 'reve- 
Tentt Bezalecl Howard, Springfield’; of the’ reverend Joh An-: 
WS 9:17 89 sand @Dudleian lectutess Willard’s ona sermons 

hist of Cambridge’; Collect. hist! soe. iMil6's wil, 6 3-467. 





_ book of catechetical instructions afid forms of devotion 
Sond’ youth 5 “memoi n 
““ eation, 2 ‘yol, 12ino, 1790 5a sermon, ‘at the: dedication® ‘of his’ os 


) pAlt. 


>) minister of Provides Bhode Isls 
rine Massachusetts, ‘a and was gradué 


andy was & : 
Harve TH eG 
4 et Mr. Chipmany ait oF thie second chore in Bevery. 





fhneed het to-become a hale th ithe - Ainetican army. ‘ 
that his duty to the publieand’to ‘his family’ ai ati 
ape wits the chtitch' ea Should be me eee 








bo ols. 
Ie sgh an Naateiet bine pr and: died in peace. — a 
yr ¢ ret 
oirs of the Bloomsgrove: family, aw rk on edus 





et ing house, 1795. —Tapfian's sermon, on his death: 2? ee boule | 


jb 1662. He returned | to this country Lie | wh andpre ached a short 
asan assistant to the reverend Thomas® th c 
ds in Boston: © “Ta Jaly ‘he was. chosen’ president, to sup} ply. 


*Qeray” themselves. against ‘him, and ‘his’ ‘situation ae ered so 
a ‘unpleasant, that he was, ‘under the. Wicws Neate. He “his’e 
“March 15, 1675. ° ‘He “was succeeded b 

“Ties, whish he had suffered, visibly: affected his Sine 
a consumption, of which he'died November 28, ‘1675. 
"was president, there. wag a. “contribution: ‘through * rat éol 


a in ‘the collections oft the Mi issachusetts ane sot 
ids iv. 129.5" Collect. hist. pit ‘Vi. TOO—-108 $ ee 


HOAR ‘(Lrowann, M. D.), president of Harvard bile e. 


ie seagnatt' in that seminary in 1650, and inl65S° weiit'to I at vote 





and took the degree of doctor in medicine at the university 


ci bridge, He was afterwards settled’: as the minister of “Wensted in 


Sussex; from which’ parish he was ejected for his noncon tmity in 






bastevat the sox 


thé teyeretid Mr. Chatincy, ‘and was inducted imo on the 
tenth of" September. Asa ‘scholat and ‘a Christiz te 
‘respectable 5 ‘but falling under the x is leasire of a fer ‘ach of ins 
fluence ‘in the, neighborhood, the ‘students were thus ¢1 c ea t pe 







ts eae 


er octing: a new, building for the.< co See and eighteen De d. and 
‘ninety fi five, potinds | vet Te, collected. + A valuable lettei' of ‘Hoa 
to J osiah, Flynt, giving him direction, in his At ail is put ish, 
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Hutchinson, i i. Vas Nonconfarm. memn il. a 
HOBART (Prrer), ) first minister of flingha ‘ms Mais getts 
, was | born , in the town of. the, ,sani¢_ name in England in APRA) and 


aa 













i dge . svAdicr ae td 
orept bitin: imposition» otha pelt panty in ducedhim to;come 
»{tothis country. ; He. arrived, June. 8, 46355 and . iy September fol- 
haven edocs with, number, of -his friends, a.new.plantation at _ 
weoHinghame-. Here, he continued: (ill his h, January ).20,,.1679. 
sit Four 9f-his sons:were respectable ministers, of whom Joshua was 
z, Settled,at Southold on Long Island, J storied ask aeea nant Ger- 
«Shon; at ‘Groton, Connecticut. —- Magnalias tite bs 3-—- Lami 
i lifes: 15, tlolmes' annals, 1.28). 6 coho yy) saitg 
| OBART. (N EHEMIAM),nsinister, of Newton, was, the. son of the 
vt 1g, and:was born November, 21,, 1648. ...He was graduated 
- tat Harvard colle € in. 1667...) i After preaching twig years.at Newton, 
he pwas orduined. I Jecember 235 167 4, as, successor of Mr. Eliot;and 

ied | August12, | 1712, inthe, sixty fourth. year of; his age.....Mr. 

votton succeeded: him... .He.was humble,. plousy, and, learned., He 

ublisk ed.a’sermon entitled, the absence. of the. Comforter described 
d lamented,—Collect.. hist. 80C..¥. 267—269 ; £14. 196.4. ganus 
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nigsand learhing. ..Acsound, judgment, ai retentive’ methory;/and! 
ans uncommonly social and ;communicatives tempery joimedi toca 
‘knowledge of books, and an extensive! acquaintance) withamost 
branches ,of ‘science; especiallys witho history: andsdivinity, which 
were his favorite: studies, rendered his;conversation very) anterest- 
ing andjuseful. | In-the public.offices of neligton/he,acquittedohim« 
self with: graceful dignity, andowith asolemnityy whichandicate 
a-deep impression of theimajésty, ofthat Beingsin whose: presence 
he appeared, ),;In-his, preaching he addressed himself tothe unders 
standing. rather than,to theo imaginations and. spassions,:inculcating| 
the great doctrines of, regeneration, of: repentance: :towards))Gody 
andifaith injJesus|,Christ; andopressing withoearnestness»upon: his 
heardusithe necessity iof that holiness, without which ne:man willcbe _ 
adm itted-to, kEAVED (|: He\publishedal sermon at ‘the:ordinationef: — 
the zeverendd: Noah) W.elless}74%) laserious address to the:meme 
bens of jthe episcopalseparation:iny New: ugland, (1748 $0 election: — 
sermonys<d,7 503\ha second address, to, the members:of -theiepiscopal _ 
separation an New England,.175 1.5 a;vindication-of :therpiece,ens — 
titled, the,principles of congregational churches cy apphiedstoithé 
case of the late.ordination.at .W alling ford, occasioned by remarks, 
made, thereon! by; Mrs Harty (1,761 Welles} fun. sermons ddolmes’ 
dnnale) ReaOTajis sistiel s ai eyse 9H tise ewoig amort besaqig” 
HOBART (Jous Suoss),\,jadge ofthe! district/court of New 
¥ork, was,the:son-of|the preceding) andsdied. February 4,;1805,.im 
- the sixty seventh, year:of, his age; having sustained | throughlife:a: 
blameless character. (During, the, late {war he was )placed.iti someyof) _ 
the most important,and, confidential (stationsin New York's MriJayy. 
_ Mr: Hobart, and Mr, Yates) were appointed the.three judges.of the — 
supreme count first appointed, aften theateyolution.: \«i‘This.placé he: 
held for aatumber of years... In 1798 dieawas chosen.a senator of the 
- United States-—-M, York spectator, Medruary 4518055 0 Monthly anm: 
tholegts Ibrkd AL -wodqon ei,  .disoweslasiW wx bhotevonedi 
. HOLDEN, (Ssmugex),a benefactor of the.provinceiof Massachar 
setts, died in Londonjin 17 40.;; A.sermomonjhis death;wasipreach> 
ed; in Boston by-Dr. Colman) before; thecgeneral-courts 9ihMr.didle 
_ dennwas at-the:head-of the dissenters im Englandyand at theshead of 
theybank of Jlngland.o: Such was bis\beneyolence and\régard torre, 
ligion,.that-he,sent, to,Dr. Colmanothivty, nine-sets,ofBaxter’s prac. 
_ tical works, in fourymassy folios,to, be distributed among.our ehurch< 
es. The amount of his charities for promoting the gospel and 





- seven pounds,..Wew England.currency;. yAfter-his death his;widew: 
and daughters gave dn,the Varese eternal tie | 

thousand five |hundred andeighty five pounds. «Holden cha A. 

. the college.at,Cambridge,was-built.by,theirjdonation. |).MricHoldent — 

was,a/man.of unfeigned. piety, o/ He -says iniadetter,.“ I hopeymy 

_ treasure/isin heaven, and would to God my heart were mioxestherew; 





Abstract from :God:and* faturity;<1 would aot\accept of ‘an eternity: 
here insany| given'citcumstances' whatever."+=Colman’s sermon on’ 
\ hi@rdeatisis« Colman'siifepA \Syitaaixe as bas @Adood to ogbolwoud 
_ doHOLLISi(Tuomas);0% most liberdh benefactor of “Harvard col 
lege; was bor ineEnglandinci6 $9:of piousparents; and ‘being iin- 
_ pressedoby» religidus:truth: and ohaving eiibruced the | principles of: 
_ the-baptistsy‘he was baptized in v679% -yAbeut theyear 1700 he: 
_ was ehosen wdeacon‘of the ‘reverend: Mrv'Palmer’s-church in Gon- 
_ donjamd hediéd-in February'¥7 31, azed ubout'sevénty twooyears, 
iwasufor’ many year's: am eminentimerchaht atid While’stccess at>- 
_ tendéd» his ‘exertions, iv:pleased God" to inclin@hini also to ‘charita-: 
_ ble andjbenevolent deeds in proportion to his’wealthe>'He founded: 
two! professorships im Harvard college, the professorship of divinity” 
_ andofmathematics. 1o He alsoprescnteda Valuable*apparatus for’ 
mathematical and!philosophical experiments, ahd ‘at-different times! 
augmented the library:withymany ‘valuable books°In 17 27 the net” 
 praducerofhis donationsyiexclusive’of gifts not vendiblé, amounted: 
- toifour thousandcand ninehundred pounds; New England corretieyy 
» the! interestiof: which» heditected tobe! appropriated to the’support: 
- of ther two professors) tothe strdastifer of ‘the College;: and to tery 
-. Peorstudentsinedivinity Phe-liberdlity of Mr’ Hollis seemed to 
proceed from a pious heart. He says in a letter, after speaki "ot: 
_ sonteé df ltis'efforts:'to do good ps T|thinkotiot héreby to be justifi- 
ed ..2OMy-rejoicing is i Jesus Cheist; my! God and Savion?” “He: 
_ also. dscribes-all, thav lve wasjt6 rich, fi Leva phen electing’ 
 Tovesitioe Reinga Calvinistinvhissentiments).“he required “his pro~! 
- fessoriéf divinity tobe sof sounder orthodox principles?” Still he: 
was hotsgoverned bya! svotarian ‘spirit’y he did! not: require’ the’ 
_ préference:of his. own baptist denominations but the professorship: 
was Open'tocevery cone, whoyih Kis | view, embraced ‘the important 
and fiidamiental ‘doctrines ofthe gospel: “His first-professor was 
the reverend Dr. Wigglesworth. His nephew, Thomas Hollis, 
_ whoodiedin ‘b774y had most ardent attachment 'to libefty;/andén-/ 
| _ déavored:to:promote it:by the ‘publication ahd distribution of booksy 
_ which. vifidicate the rights‘of man! '°His bene factions toithe library 
- .6f Harvard coflege amounted to about fourteen hiindred’ pounds: 
sterling<Oolinan’s.and) Wigglesworth’s sermonsy Greenwood’ s dis-' 
mrsepand Ridd'sjoemon his death ;\ Membdirs of Thomas’ Hollis, i. 
Mois 98es6o1gs Morse’s true redsons) Ses 3° Holmes: ginals iv 
h Isqaog of} gavomios, ‘10t eouiiieil9 2idi to JauGete ont -89 
| PHOLYORE:(Eswarn)jpresident’ of Harvard college, twas: 
- graduated! iti that:isetminary .inclTosy atid after Being a tutor fora 
few! yetirs: was ordained the “iiniste® “of °a! néw Society in Marble»: 
aiden il Qsp47is. .oHecantitiueddn this place until 173 7j/s¢hen' 


heWasicledted président éf thecilloges inwhich Ite Was educated, 


| Hewamihducted int this office a8 the sieedssor 6M pliesident Wade: 
- wortlvonthe twenty vighth oPSepidihtey. > Teldiéd Tae 1511769; 
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torimpress arith awe.;, but. no 
authority sbe was,bumble)in hea | Tasti ; 
“iat Fite nel : eon the} ee fa eed , 
were: ppropriated to jparticu lar. du thes ty ji sie -  ashee eal 
his punctuality, exactness, and order... iano te “acented 4H PHWAEE 
rious walks of literature, but he principally By hd en bHghew uy s 
aticd with mathematics and natural philoso 8 dy umes Dithaiy! > 
election: ‘Se€rMony,, 17365, i SF mon at t SHE SY ple Pease aoa bys on hig) — 
1787. at-a convention of ministers, 1741 plete ideeacaps gtigps 
death = Sewall’s oratio, f faite cd, iat, Sot ai Waar 
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oh ed Mou} gaueoupat bas) staid promt 
158 5 Holmes’ annals W294)... 5, 1g bon 9 Hdoe:! Mages 

»HOOKER, CK HOMAS)» ps ba ie kautenet irate 
sachnisetts,iand.one of the founc ro ip 1586, afd wis edticateaat” 
was:born in Leicestershir sab te ai PR, MA a ef eh Bp has : 
Emanuel: ise a fled i, gx wish } but at’léA 4 
sense of his guilt, as fille boat Ni tar i pu aneg Ws Usetionaege rt 
found: peace through. the ae ‘ge “hépe would natin | 
life-of - »piety jand, ela oe init for PEN aif g Lad pdadinblaschie! 
cholen ac eed ae We char owe bem a 
chosen;; f p @ p40 | 
1626, ao Rn sieieg ae i on ft oesconeon : 
suenced in about.four y 40) rie fora 
graxamar ce Foy an to gxett hi ah hl ene | 
Christian, USE}, -, dOrty Sev eiaed 
borhood ee the, Nee en Lae oN be : 
was of; too J imperious, ae etermi ined ei xo had’ ain ‘oppoitt 
stance’ to, shake him ft A TB EP PPS Uae: oblig Ja tis! 
to Jay his. fe Sayeed Ne6, rd pie io 
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Holland ab att 463° 3. ibe du fctavee ‘the eelébrat sa 
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HOO.) ! be he 
seam h a € othe refs a pao on ues banks of the 





ery whic nett 
auc aa r pas with er uid brent ; 
thismew colony. ne had hart eae ‘establishing: the orderiof 
the churches. ;, He : h Enea fake def July°?; 164%, inthe » 
) He 'saidyo “diam >: 


oma : a ear tae fan IE As “he Wasdy : 
oe: to, receive Ce hike "Thea edit ‘Owit eyesy and ex) 
pired.with,a smile on his counteiiance, “He Was’ temarkablyanix 
mated and may apa With 4 Towd vole; atilexpressive: 
‘countenance, an da mo: st ¢ pee “préSerieéhe: delivered the: 
aoe Pacha equalled. 9 Heo dpe 
pores Sone mnie in, ie 5 tacit wes-ploasinthyesard! 
ta kin kin ae His Pocket? a He hasbeen» 
ar ae bot the! Melusethon of New Eng=: 
MAS, 10 Biot bees houthisnotesd One 










ete Massachusetts in, May ‘1639, hie preached oti the Sabbaths 
or ve ror innate “weit from’ Boston torheany 
“eS oni mec his toxcin thea noon; ‘he proceededabouti 


7 t loudness Of: yolde Bhd ivehémencd:x 





a ofa one with, great 
le ery, When. sudden Ns 3 he found hintiself éntirély ata loss whatis 
tosay. - wher severe Yectal attempts to procéed* he observed» 
tothe sassembly,, that wi at he. Jintehidledt “6 Have spoken?was> takefi! 
from him, and requesting them to asi salin rad aeapel see half) 
-anehoor.....; He returned and prea ed‘about twovhours with! 
wonderful p 4 ee Abies Merserh> .on§ “he 6aid! ta 

emsiel, is, fr Ww aily” co con » that wean do: nothing: 
é ae and wha al me ra re td be theact 
. sine ssi 20-0 





| pe earaie 
-Fo ur ina attract him church 
eee se Ais ye enn reached his ears, 
sot Be miki, 2 he shan of his Salvation ee | 

“his Boovn preaching pay ly very preetcs and experimental, 
he sg ha ay hole syste! of divinity: 
both forthe un ER t ae alata it people?7 FA the wows 
‘emment; of the church he would: a hothing for decision till 
_ihad been previously, Ante red by some of ‘the pritieipal breths 
“Tenyand.would say, “the elders miist have a’ chuttch’4i74 ehwichs 
Mt they would preserve the es the ehaskh929qTientele inas 
Se eaaaacSacig be ur a remarkable’¢oimmand 
passions.,/He was, ea re Bat efit, om 
Ss Mpa grant 
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scarcity uthampton, pe Long, Island; he,with some friends 

: = ese a ee aps 2 7 Aap ll vessel, f sh be peti pg 
aera sn was united with piety. ;One.day.in every:month he des 
By ePrints prayer and fasting, and he:used.to:saysothat prayer: 
cipal. part of 8 TAR “swork, |), In his family: hei exe! 

ies vely hy » Who resided under-his. roof, were: 






¥ d.and ed ified P3709 bas .¢2 08 dab otenteix pred 
a aBt -celebr cM or] entitled Lasurvey of the:sum.of 

er ie Hes pitied silvia. Aaid AQ beer fenmion 
the famous, D. f Thana, Conny whos as touch-» 
ng this treatise apis the worthy guthor of it, to: preface.any thing, 
ndation of either. were, to lay. paint upon, bumished.mar- 

ght unto, PhS a oda this work Mr. Hooker.contends 

h has in iisell ull, power Cosaxteatioptalliade 

cede there is anecessity for. consociations, which say: 
= | against, 3. ari My) Perincioiy eeeocnaneeamren 
aD Oi ee ho. Pod Jo hn, Higginson transcribed, from, |-his' 
aa te about. two, hundred: sermons; and),sentthem ato, titi 

net haa is fof, aan were: = Rubia, 3 ihe sities ok: 


hri Ste he ‘Seyent sh editon of this, fafeleen pismo aorta 
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HOOK Jou i) minister of Northampton, J Massachusetts,» 
was a descendant 6 wi preceding, being his great grandson,and:» 
wan native of, belgie Connecticut, ., He, was gvaduatediat 
Yal a eels au F Va sant » Was; ordained.,at- Northampton. insliZ54..) 


ra Hee 
i ain th orty. ninth, NEAab of his, AGEs: foqinieneeneneneaes 
le of, his, iol who..in, testimony, of their, aff 
vin ies “erected a, Papeams monument; to;his|memoryxi pet 
early, imbibed. the.g nuine SA Soe en er ra rae exe 
hibited the ¢ ideas of iti, his.difes,..be wasan,ableand. faithfubs 
minister,, of distingvished ,Jearning,, penetration andpmidencesiof 
publishes mmon savity, of temper-and.the Pane vensawing se snsinrszant be 
published, a, sermon at, the ordination. of the severend. bhomasiAd-~! 
det Hof, Ek its elt 1764, and a, sermon onthe deathof the meverendye 
John Hunt of. oston, 1776, both of which sermons furnish honer- 
able testimony of his piety and talents. 





ahout twenty; three, years:he- pe or km | 
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HOPKINS (Epwarp); governor of’ Connecticut, and, a benefac- 
tor of Harvard college, was an eminent’ merchant i in “London, a and are 
rivedbat Boston with the reverend Mr: ‘Davenport in’ the summer of 
1687%1\) He’soon removed*te Comecticut, choosing rather to estabe 
lish himsélfat! Hartford, than'to join Mr! Davent sore, and’ Mr. Eaton; 
whose : daughter in law he whartiédy at New Haven. “He was ‘chos- 
en a magistrate in 1639, and governor’ Cor neetibu re peatedly 
between theyears' 1640" vaeenb Sl: im ote ananvakes wert to ae 
landsiwhere he was chosen’ wardeti ‘ofthe. ihne lish fleet, cornin Aission- 
ev ofithe® admiralty’ and ‘wavy; “and ‘a member of fparllament. He: 
died ih London i) March'16$7; “in the fifty eighth’ year'of his a 2 
‘Hrawabwleiverind’ ‘upris ht magistrate, and 4 hia 16 SPs empla: ary pit 
etyand*extensive charity!” “He bequeathed’ inst of ‘his estate 
New:England; estimated at “about “a’ thousdiid pounds’ st tert et 
trustees iti Connecticut for the ‘support of Bm a at orisha it ew 
Huveri‘atid' Hartford ; ‘and’ five hundret qd pounds out of ‘his: estate in’ 
England for promoting the kingdom’ of Re spain ‘which’do- 
nation was €onsidéred as made to ‘Harvard’ college’ ‘and ‘the™ Bi m-. 
_mar’sthool" in Camibridgé;! and ‘by Virtue of a decree! in’ chancery 
waspaiddn 37P0vo With this ‘money real estate w was ‘purchased os 
township’ of Massachusetts)’ ‘fated épkinton, in n honor of the ‘do- 
nor) andthe? legislature of ig | oa Has iiadeé such ‘addition: “to'the ‘i 
fuind'that ‘six bachelors “iriay ‘tow reside at Harvard ‘college, and» 
seven boys at the grammar’ schol. (a See ii. 22255 ; nin 
inson, i) 82} 1013) Trumbull’s Conneee. 4 avs “Holmes” “anijala, i ‘ 
. 375; Doug liad; i $i.eieuge ¢ Moilvoli9eq of moi fe Skagen oe 

| ‘HOPKINS: (Samuny); qhinibster° OE West Sprin efidld, Sida 
chusettsy was! graduated atVale college in 17 is and F pit or i ied 
in\1720/ 2-Heé died i in’ 1753; ‘rich beloved and steered.” Te gine 
lished historical memoirs Pelatin? to the Housatumnak! Indians, ‘or. 
an aédount'éf the methods used for the propagation « of ‘the gos} jel. 
among \that heathenish tribe ander ‘thé’ ‘ministry: OF thes rever nd 
John Sergeant, with the character of that’ worthy Dissic onary, a va 
sto the people of ‘this country: bisa “Ato, 753 — ir reck’s 
‘ ns ec JE9'R2 aid gi ied »pathesox 1310 sagsbasagob & ri 
‘HOPKINS (SAmuex, vip.)) at eminggeUane fr oin Whe ym the. 
Je ena a ie keoame tie Nb their name, was born iit il fue te 
ConnedticutySeptembert7; 1724." He lived with hig fettey : 
em diniithedabors6P agticulture; until raienteke hi 
svandisuch was’ the purityof manners ‘among th mac his 
rca he tiever" heard’ from‘any of ae a profane exp 39) yn. as 
After living been placed for'a short time witler the’ ‘on Ae 
reverend JolineGrahariy of (W oodbury rhe ented Wale’ cle eth: 
_ Septemberi'737yand' was seaaerineaetty 47a po! ‘White ani 
this institution he made'a public profession’of, ‘Feligsion: “Hea ei 
ly Studied the scriptures anid 'was’coristant in’ his erent de iy i 
bubherwasafterwards'convinced, that he did Ail this wi lat ae ey 
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qOve to the character of God, and thatas yet he wasignorant of that 

‘religion, which has its seat in the heart. It was durimgthede 
‘ble attention to the thirigs ofa! better world; excited iti thelMollege 
vend towir of New Haven*by the ipreichingof Mr/Whitéfield! and 





_ GQ ibert'Teniient?in the year 47415 that: his? seoutity: was" shaken. 


buch was the extraotdinary-zeal for religidny which wasiat that time 
‘’ealled' into action; that’anumber of the members ofthe collegeawere 
“Gripelled to Visit their fellow studetits without regard’ té’'the distinc- 
“tion of ‘elassés)" did to Speak ‘tottieni of the! important concerns of 


¢? 
Lf 


‘lo9H@ room6f' Mr Hopkitisy dnd though! could draw nothing from 


ba) 


‘eternity,’ “Alt this period David’ Brainerd,'then a’ student, “entered 
“shim “and ‘foulid ‘hime completely” reserved;' yet" he made’a remark, 


_Ghich’ Subk! tito his’ heart!” oe observed; that it» was> imipossi- 
' Ble for ‘any ‘min t6'bé a‘tealPOhtistian, who was not sometimesdtep- 
’4y'affected ih“ contemplating thé eharacter of Christe’! Miri Hop- 


‘(kins could hot bur admit;"that'a Wwarri ‘affection ‘for the: Redeemer 
“would €xist 'ii'those, who had'been’ saved by ‘hin (from! their sins, 


-“‘athd’ ashe’ was'coriscidus of fo'such love tothe Son’ of’ God, ‘he’ be- 


“Phe Sens of his ighofande and of ‘his ‘sin impelled him 'torsdek in- 
~~ sttuction “aud ‘sipplicate meréy" At length “he! was ‘enlightened 


with the knowledge ‘of thé Way’ oP salvation.” The character of Je- 


| boa nt iGéd, that he was “destitute” 6f the spirit’ of the! gospel. 


at? 


‘sus Christ,’ 4s mediatér Betweet’God and man; Allédhini with joy, 


“to which he had before Been ‘a! Straiiger! “Still he did not'indulge 
the “hope, | that”he Was "a ‘Chistian! ° “His mind was for some'time 


~ 
: 
te 
e iy 
é 


7 bei ipally otcupied by ‘the cotisideration of His unworthitiessyHelp- 


and guilt.) “Many “whole days‘ He spent Ngo and 
| Aad’ 


ues payie On I> ahaa os fit atiol of aéod bet awet of Fo 


vg er ie was gate it Sep temiper-1 7415 he Fev tors fa- 


°”ther’s house, 'an 
"In December he went'to Northampto 


_ther’s house, dlived’a recluse’: ‘a’ nuinber of months, except 
“when he could hold intercourse with’ persons" zealous ii Feligion. 
JP siuraactiandiseetdslieg ptirsue 


the study of divinity with Mr’ Edwards, and while With hint wes led 


"to consider the pr 





‘to consider the proper effects and Uvidénces of that'tehi6Vation Of Soul, 
“which he believed to be necessary in brder to’ receive*the blessings 


3 4 


- “of the Gospel, and for the rst time becdmel sntished that hewas a 


lay neighbor 
aay Qe (ins SOE tore twrhie 
_ he preached to a new societ 


7 nieBah. Alter heya NELHEA to’ predth in° May 742) He still 


_, continued ‘at’ ‘Northampton, | engaged in “his ‘theologies!’ studies, 
_ preaching occasionally, without ‘any éctiniat'y compensation; if the 
| i écémbet “of ‘this year'till May1743 
in Symsbuty, Conneéetiéuti® ‘IA'July 






ing towns. From 


“he went to. Hotissatonnoc, how Great ‘Barrington, Massaehtsetts, 


. 
=a 


t 


* This event was‘ occasioned by thé di 


- Where he was ordained’ December 28, 1743: “ At this ‘tife’'there 


. were only thirty families in the place. © Here he continted ‘tiff Jan- 

“uary 18,1769, when he was dism Mag ts cil. 
intition of his*séciety aiid the 
Cc 


want of support. An episcopal church had been established in the 
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sible eet theta’ for the maint eerinis of (8. minister 
-armfishemospels$ eew 21 teed orld ni thor eti bAA doldy oxo) sit, 
ogolicMird Hopkins wasidgain settletlint the ministry at Newport, Rhode 
brs Felatidy A PrilAN, ¥570zitiohereiweve sone circumstances attend- 
agangs his: sestablishment insthis) placesawwhich sere. remarkable; and 
ouriv hich prave; that the heants,of all: memargtin,the,hands of,.God, and 
oro may Heturhed asothe-riyens; of water, are:rumed: After, Ae, had 
~ottbeen-with’this people sometime, a meeting. wes; called; and. it was 
lo ewoted: not.to give hint; stmt jamong them: , ‘Many 
botawate dissatisfied, with this sentiments. :,. accordingly, rade, his 
exo preparations to leave thems andion,the.sabbath preached a farewell 
loxliscourses: This-sermon, was, so interesting, and imptessive, that a 
~jecdifierent,vote was immediately. and almost unanimously, passed, and 
‘he-consented to. remain, , For about four years he, was, unwearied 
gol thie’ discharge of his pastoral duties, (preaching a lecture .€ epety 
rodiweek in addition to, the services. of the sabbath, and scizing. every op- 
i alipatintniny. impart religious instruction. , The war, of the | reyolu- 
vod tion ‘tupted>his benevolent, dabors.., An December. 17.765, when 
“loqthe tish took possession: of Newport,.he, left the, town, and retir- 
o cpessiashiel abilee which he; had),beforé, sent, to: Great. Barrington. 

: bed Daring the summer of 1777 he.preached at | Rgwbanppath? in a,con- 
-9l gregation,: which was, thought to, be the largest, in A Ssh , Its 
yo! Pastor, the reverend Mr. " Pansads,, died, a, short time be PintY He | 
op afterwar dslabored:in the. gospel of isms Christin C; AnH Wh; ‘and 
oon! Stamford; Connecticut) “In the spring of 1780 he; poe to Mew- 
mph which, had been evacuated by. the Suh eat the, fa Ih of. the Gein 

cedingtyear.. He found his church a qa omer ps rue in- 

shed. The town had been so long i in the han e enem ga 
os rnsoys ad remove, had see a iy eter aces, 
iqovand maredemnerevenea ‘Fo return ney eas eit 
coibgen made a barrack for soldiers, Se tet d, and 
ove the bell had. been. carried, aoe rel s-fy pot former socie- 
hol ty which:had. eaping Jn Iie Nha yhac ese 0 ne 60 ‘mpovedabes, 
_ «lvo’that, he-bad no, prospect of a.m et such was, his be- 
egripeona nae thas nepneye a pubes aM vest supported entirely by a 
Teri comet age ne, ieaey ERS TOR ae a “y 













Hie eat | borough, the request of, his, people induced: him to 
ia pee tee Pom ane i hs exh Ns ae mice was fe 
oils Thved i By ra 1a, Wee Hs contrit tution. 01 rat onal na 8 oF his: 
eo friends. pypbut peck with ae ns eevee nes; yand 


yioTinga satiny, whieh wou , Are led most t Puig stad, ia ong cect 
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wards recovered trom this:attack,:so.as:tosbe able-to»preachs : ible 
died December 20, 1803, in the eighty third year of hisiage.). 
soDr.. Hopkins. was a; very..humble, :pious,»and) ‘benevolent..man. 
His. views of his own; character were! always: very» abasing. |i. Eke 
cherished. no.-proud. conceptions:of: his. own: excellence, but ever 
considered himseif as: asvery, guilty: sinner,) meritingseverl 
ptnishment, and. subsisting entirely. uponmerocy. » He: there a 
walked humbly.with:God. » Knowing hisiown, helplessness:and)sin, 
and thus being impressed by.a just view. of: the state of adepraved 
world, he: admired:the plan-of redemption, which brought: pardon 
tothe guilty,vand salvation;tojthelost... His is hope: was in the 
infinite merit and worthiness.of Jesus Christ... It was; his.constant 
prayer, ‘¢,God. ibe: merciful) to meya sinner |’... This humility: per-- 
vaded his-whole. conduct, « Ktpresérved him: frara, that overbearing 
zeal, which isithe offspring of jself, confidence.and pride.» In his 
intercourse), with persons. of sentiments) different, from his: own 
he exhibited.the.gr eatest mildness:and, candor. As truth eaten chis obe 
ject, and he never disputed for victory, he sometimes carried: convic- 
tion to,an opponent by the force ofzhis arguments... While he made 
it his constant care to watch, against the ‘intrusion of sinful thoughts, 
and while he-found his highest:pleasures: in: the. moments. of: retire- 
ment fror the world, when he could meditate-upon:the, sublime and 
cheering truths of heaven: and.could express the desires of his:soul 
to God, he also was careful, to br ing )‘orth in his: life the. fruits of 
nighteousness. |» . He-sympathised: in. the distresses of. others. .He 
took delight, in relieving. the wants..of the poor. » Though-he had 
but little:to bestow, yet many, were gladdened by his: liberality. On 
one occasion he, contributed.a:hundred> dollars: for. promoting: the! 
gospel among the Africans. o After ajuseful and) holy. lifes: atcthe: 
approacn of death herenjoyed the peace of the uprights 9:0 syuo1). 
» Dr. Hopkins was a distinguished divine. His mind was discern- — 
ingy and his application was-almost unequalled.:: He sometimes de# 
voted,to his:studies eighteen hours im aday. With erespect tochis: 
views) of. divine truth,, he embraced the Calyinistic doctrines ;,andat’ 
is. principally by the consequences, which, he drew from these doc- 
trines, that his name’ has beenrendered ifamous. » (He fully admit: 
ted the:Calvinistic doctrine, of the entire depravity -ofithe, human’ 
heart.and the: sinfulness:of all the doings of the wiregenerate; but? 
his discerning, mind perceived: the discordance: between:this doc=) 
trine.and \the-preaching,of some of) the :Calvinistic divines,: who: 
exhorted the unregenerate: as: suchsto. perform certain’ acts as the: 
appointed way'to. obtain: that gracey which should renew. their: hearts. 
and: make them holy... If men beforé:eonversion could/do nothing, 
that: was pleasitig, to: God, he .concluded:they could do nothing: te- 
procure the influences.of the:Holy. Spirit. Instead therefore! of: ex~ 
horting sinners to\use the meansrof:grace:.in order to obtainithe-di- 
vine assistance to enable thet to:repenty when it was acknowledged: 
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that in:theruse of the means:ofigraceithey ncaa ‘beventirely sinful, 
he thought-t'a sacred duty; encumbent‘on the ministers of the gos- 
pelsrtodmicate thé preaching of the Lord Jesus, their ‘Master, and 
adicall.upon:men: ‘immediately torepent and yield themselves to the 
- dove of Godse He:thought: that religious advantages, if in the:use 
of them theamregenerate:were’|not converted, would but increase 
guilt, as inothis case ‘there: would be a greater resistance to the truth, 
Anothersentiment,;'which is considered as one of the peculiar sen- 
timents!of Dr. Hopkins,asithat the inability of sinners is moral and 
not) natural); «but: this is) only’ saying, that their imability consists 
in‘ disinclination “of heart .er)oppositionofswill toewhat/is good: 
Combining ‘the Calvinistic doctrine, that-God has foreordained what- 
soever Cumes to’ pass, with his’ views’ of the nature of sin as’ consist- 
ing entirely in the intention or disposition of the mind, he-inferred; 
thatit was no impeachment »upon'the character of the mostright- 
eous Disposer’ of all events ‘to say, not merely that he decreed the 
existence\of sin, but that::he exerted: his own: power to’produce it. 
Dhe design :being*benevolent,: he contended that no more iniquity: 
could :be-attached.to: this act, ‘than to the bare permissiomef sin/ 
This\isanother of his:peculiarities. «;From:his views of the natare 
of holiness, as consisting in disinterested benevolence; he also ime 
ferred; that aChristian ‘should be willing‘to perish forever, to be 
forever’ miserable, if it-should be necessary:for. the glory of ‘(God 
and the ‘rood of the universe, that he should‘encounter this destruc-' 
tion. Instead of the Calvinistic doctrine ofithe strict imputation of 
Adam’s:sinand of the: ‘vighteousness’ of 'Christy: he chose: rather to 
adopt the language of scripture i in ‘saying; ‘that on account of the 
first transgression men: were made /or:-constituted® sinners,and that 
méen/are justified)on account ‘of the sear yeti of aati ‘or 
through the redemption; which*there issimhime) ©1050 (0 6 soe hy 
__tr.Hopkins published thre¢'sermons, entitled, sin through ithe 
interposition’an advantage to the amiverse,vand: yet this no excuse» 
_ for'sin orxencourag@ement to it, 1759, the second edition of which 
was)published>in Boston! in b7:73, and ‘another ‘edition about: the: 
same time in Edinburgh 5: an inguiry: concerning the :promises of 
the: gospel, whether any of them*are made’ to the‘exercises and do- 
ings of persons \invan!anregenerate ‘state, containing. remarks on 
two sermons by ‘Dr. ‘Mayhew,1765.5 asermon: onthe divinity of 
Christ, preachedin:Boston, 47685 two sermons’on Romans-vii. 7 
andJohniil3, 1768, republished, 1793; the true state and characs 
teriof ‘theunregenerate,’ ‘stripped.of all misrepresentation and dis-; 
- guisey being anvanswer to the reverend sei aleerrea 1769"; ‘animad+ 
_ versionsron' Mr. Hart’s lateidialogue, 1770 5..an inquiry into the nats 
_  tare-of true holiness, with an: appendix i in abawer: to Drs. Hemmens! 
way and»Mather, 1773:;/of this inquiry:a second edition» wasi pubs) 
lished/in)4791 3) a dialogue; shewing it-to be the.duty andinterest’ 
alte American states to emancipate’all their African elavess147 63 
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“HOPKINSON’ (FRAN Ci8)j Uistelot jadge'ofthe! United States: 


squires as’ judge” of the admildlty for the'sstate of Pémnsylvania:: 
In this station he’ reel ha os wasiappoihts! 
ed’ by’ Washington a judge of the‘district:court.o! He died: May9;; 
1791) ° He was’a ‘person, whosdestature was diittle below the come 
fhon size, whose’ feattires were small, but-uncommionly animated, 
dnd “whose speech ‘and motions indicated the activitylof hissminds 
He ‘was’ distinguished for! his wit\in conversation; butrit was imild: 
and elégant: «: He contributednot a little towards:promoting’thein+ 
dependence’ of America,inot however by‘labordd discussions; but by: 
his inimitable humor‘and satire.1o' He began im 1775 lwith!aosmall 
tract; entitled, a pretty storyy7in which! in an/allegoricalymanner he 
exposed the tyranny of Great: Britain towards: Americayandthe con« 
cluded his contributions to his countf¥ inithis ‘way withthe hist6ry 
of the new oof; which ought ‘to be eacdewith interest} while thei€it- 
izens of the: United States are sheltéfed tinder their'present-formdf 
‘national government? « ‘His’ batilecofthé!kegs ‘has been much admit+ 
ed for dts wit Al few years ‘before shisideath in) consequencesof ari 
‘get of the assembly for cutting’ down‘theltrees: of Philadelphia or 
der to guard-against-fire and the evitsof stagnant air,hé wrote whys 


Hy 
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morous speech of .a.scanding:member: of the, wide on Freer AAR. 
act; and.wescued: the;deyoted, trees from the 11 destructio 
His: satires.on newspaper scandal had, the ef ect, tote estrain fora, 
number of months the licentiousness iy ERS: PIER | specimen, 
of modern learaing in an examina i the properties of a. a | 





_ box is:aipiece of exquisite humor, His opinions on education, were, 


somewhat peculiar. ..He often, ridiculed, in conversation t Ld Brace. 
tice of ng children the English language. by. means of gram-. 
mari; outing su ett Yeats, which athe wat ed 
ing-Greek,and Latin, ape dost, and he held: several of the arts a SA: 
elses; wrbich ane taught.in_ colleges, in; Ligeieaoee 
paesdeolialpnashaninited uncommon exc NERA bas 
knowledge of painting,, Besides,the above works, he rie 
ehceyapoems 1762,/),After, his, death his, ‘miscellanicons essa 
occasional:writings were published in three, vols, 8¥9,1792. M4 ssa, 
magazines iii. 750-—753,5..American museum iit, 165 5,4%..39 3, Har-y 
die’s bidgs:dicte, ft, Soustseqde sil Fe yirtkiogaie adt has insivizyda 
J HOVEY, (Ivory),-minister, of Plymouth, | Massachusetts,. was; 








born at’ Topsfield July: 145, 1714..5),In the sixteenth year,of PHBH 


he became a member of the church,ef Christ. | He was grad 
at Harvard college in/17.35, and. was, ordained minister. of, Mewapoten 
et, thésecond parish of Rochestery October:29, 1740,,;.Having,de~ 
voted much attention to the study of sphysic. in, consequence 1 his: 
impaifed health, he! in,1%44 commenced, the,practices | sand: wasithe 
principal physician of Metapoiset till, his,dismission;in AGS 00.9 
was: afterwards installed, » April; 18,1770, .gt Monumet. coma ity 
uth, where he passesdithejremainder.of his. life, ., He.died No~ 
Yemben 45.80 3y,in the minetieth, year,of -his age, .baving been able 
tocontinue:his public labors till a few, -days., before his deaths sine 
had'preached about; sixty five .years,/and.during, that time kept.a 
journal, designed to promote:hisimprovement.in, Christian; excel- 
lence; which heileft/behind-him:in-about.seyen thousand octavo pagy 
es ofshort hands: Extracts from it are, preserved) in the, Piscataqua 
magazine. i Hei was-on¢ of the best of men, being: distinguished for 
meekness, humility,:and-piety. A great partiof bis time, was-spent 
invhis'studyyandfew:men ever wrote!somany,sermons; though in: 
thé slattercperiods, of:his: life -he usually, preached, without, notes, 
He published a‘valedictory. sermon on;leaving ,Metapeiset, and one 
or! twouserthons»onithe: subjectsof, mortality.—-Piscetaquaevangy 


© Mag, I8B5/89° 3°) its 1445485; 2293 4 Masse.’ Wises, mag. dis 20.3.7 | 
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‘HOWARD: (Simgon,:.v.n.); «ministering Boston, was, vexn iat 
Bridgewatery:Massachusetts>May, ib Qy 1733,).and, web) gratnatedsat 
Harvard collegein.1758.00Heé was:afterwards aminstructen of, youth 
foriscveral:years,. during which time he avas preparing himself for 
the aministry.! ‘Séom after he’ began torpreachs hei was inyited to the: 
province of Nova sme where he officinted-aboutiagests yal 746 


isipleetes a.tutor of Hacrapibeslleg 7 and on:thejsixth of May 
ne pare ss pastor of the west.church.in Boston, as succes 
ee Drs fayhew,, He,continued in thisstation-till-his death, Au- 
tae 1804, in. the seventy, second year,,of,,his..age and, thirty 
Ber ‘his, susan \ He, was succeeded -by the xeverend,Mr, 
Low ell, beiquroco od trevare) doidw: eT VE nitaam 
RE Dr, Ho cre took,an, ‘easly, part.in vindicating. the liberties of h 
DY, + hone When, our.rights were invaded, -he WansirepNAHSh Ape 
ied hig yielding them. . He heartily, engaged.in, promoting the 
SSCA. reyolution, and, pee laictadh, inthe, joys experienced om 
cknowledgment ef our independence; | . In the various. relations. 
oF lis he was faithful and. exemplary.,, He steadily.exerted himself 
to advance the interests of humanity and, literature, ‘and. was, for 
tou an ones of the governors, of the university. Asa preacher, 
‘as not eloquent and popular, he yet was free from: those, 
Wee inh to many public speakers. ,There,was nothing. 
a} oi a hi delivery, nothing artificial or,disgusting in, his tones., 
mit lontcal sentiments he differed, from ,the first; fathers of 
#} eM wean or he. rejected,the system, of Calvin.’ 
Tie which.he early embraced, he xetained till, his deathy 
Pate wwho.differed from him,, he ; was indulgent;in, his, 
- thonghts, and tolerant in.his conduct, |Henever.could approve ofa, 
sarcastic and:irreverent,way, of speaking of objects,;which any,siny, 
cere believer might deem sacred. |, He, was,indeed’so mild and:gen-i 
that he could, not express, severity; which he neverifelt. There: 
was a serenit “Upon. bis, countenance, which indicated the. peace): 
se constantly .dweltAn; his, heart... He» was -remarkable for 
| milit; trai V bile he; never, Mentioned ‘aie his, vintues, or his. 
faults, it was evident; toall, who.were intimately acquainted, w ith him, 
that he had, ahumble, sense. of ‘his own talents and moral neainuadetiard 
One cause of that tacitumity, which was regretted by his friends, : 
was ¢ an unwillingness to,engage,in the, usual topics. of conversation. 
He didnot choose, to speak of himself 5 he had.nojambition to wounds: 
the feelings, of, his neighbor. by a:smart reply:oma witty; sarcasm}: 
his sincerity, disqualified him for flattery and.complimentss -he was. 
te candid to, be disposed to rail against the opinions of sothers,-be-!: 
cause Wey differed from his own »hejwas unwilling needlessly to : 
end by ¢ gh who were.presenty andvheiceuld not, 
slander the absent, .; Such a,man must olten find it necessary ; 
silent, “He y was, endeared to his people; for he: interested himself in‘: 
their welfare, and endeavored to ren er,.them- .virtuous; and good... 
All, who knew him, were delighted with the modesty, mildness,yand 
benevolence, which he exhibited. i Hepublished. an/artillery elec- 
tion ser mon, 1773.3; a sermon.on the.death of his, wifes J TOT js0& Sense 
“mon, to. freemasons,, 1778.2 sermon,on.not -being ashamed of the | 
gospel oeeasioned by, the. death of. ‘Dr. Winthr Op, 1779); election: : 
LON, 17 80.—— Monthly. anthologyyi iy 4183 pi, 115119 3 Literary. 
mice I. $35—-339. 
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eikOWELL (riesian padvener weN ew Jersey, was'a native of 
Delawaré, and having’ been admitted to the bat a short time before 
the late'struggle between: ‘Great? ‘Britain and’America comm enced, 
hé'devoted his talents to the service of ‘his ‘country. His ; abilities ; as 
@ soldier procured him’ the Aappoinithient of thie’second Jerse, regi- 
ment in 1776, which station he occupied till the _spring of 1779, 
Mic hinoIeg aE ence of a new arrangement of the army ‘he 1 resum- 
ed the profession ‘of the Jaw. ('Ii'!788 he’ wus appointed clerk © of 
the su sine’ cotirt, “which office he ‘held till June r79'3) when he 
was ‘chosen governor ii the state.“ To this’ place he was eight | years 
successively elected. He died April 285 1802, y aged” forty s Seyen 
years. He’ possessed | a cultivated mind) aiid was benévoletit in hig 
fifemThe Galaneep ies 62, (aso I SAT QORRV OE 
HUBBARD (Writiaw); nit ten ar Tpowitt “Massachusetts, 
anda’ historian, was born'in’ ‘the: ‘year 621, and 4 Was” graduated “at of 
Harvard collese in the first Class in 1642!" The time of his ‘o ord : 
nation is net known, but it is su posed to have’ been about the } eae 
1657;as colleague with’Mr? Co bet.’ In his old age Mr. John ai 
ers was settled with him in’ 16923" Mr’ Hubbard’ died September 
14; ; 1704, aged eighty thrée years.© eRe. was’a man‘of learning aid 
of @ candi id; benevolent mind id Such was‘his attachment to hide ec 
elesiastical. order, established by the fathers'of: New: Engl ‘land, that’ 
when the church: bes Brattle Street; ‘Boston,’ was foilnded on new ai 4 nd 
Jess strict principles, ‘he expr -eeded - ‘his indignant’ feelings” at the i in- 
novation. . His'‘son, Nathaniel’ Hubbards esquire, Gvas'a member of 
the council, and one’ of the justices of the: ‘superior icourt. fgg 
“Mr: Hubbard: wrote a valuablé' history of ‘New ‘Englan ia, ‘Which is is. 
still in cones Itisa tianuscript in°folio of more ‘than. three. 
hundred pages, after the’ *plan'of Winthrop’s journal: YS “Tt Was us ed 
by ‘Mather in writing his magnalia, by Hutchinson, and of late by 
the’reverend Dr. ‘Holmes. © °He “published an election ‘sermon, ¢ en- 
titled,the happiness ofa pe ople'in the wisdom’. oftheir rulers dine ects 
iigiand in the obedience of their ‘brethren. attending iGhieh Re! Is-- 
rael'ought to do; F676 ¥ ‘the present State of New England; rea 
narrative of the troubles with the! Indians from the first’ pian 
thereof in 1607 6° 6775 ‘but chiefly of the two Iast years ‘673 an 
1676, to: whichis’ ‘added @ discourse “about the war with ‘the Fe 
quots, -4t6,)1677)3\a fast sermon; "1 682; A funeral ‘discourse on ima” 
eral Denison, 16844. Atestifiiony’ ‘tothe ‘order of the ¢ BpeP in” 
the ehurchesof: New Encland; with Mr Higginson, 1701 — ut che“ 
insony 49475) Holmes? annateyii: 64: Co leer, hist. 80t. vile 238; ye 
39.03.5090: Riis pesbont adt diiw b: aS cle oh S106 ttn Word One; TTA 
HUDSON: (Hunay) an’ arnitdent navies, Was an En¢lish hima sod 
whovexplored a partof the cdast of Gréenlaiid’in'the “year DEO PaHe” 


1608, while seeking ‘a passage to Japan and” China." After’ hig're-"" 7 


turn’ ‘to England fram ‘his! ¢écondl v oyage; ‘hé/Weht overto ) Holland, 


ane the’ Dutch !East India ‘cbmpany gave “hint ‘the! command’ ofa” | 


’ 
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“ship Beininsireey “He tailed March25, 1609, and after passing 
i along the'coast of Lapland; ‘he icrossed thewAtlantic. 
-“eape Cod, at which place he landedi > LHe thenpursuedhis course 
to the Chesapeake, and on his return along thé coast-enteted the 
. spiver in'the’state of New York, which béars His namé,lana! abeended 
. in'September as faras where'theicity of Albany mow: stands: uAvset- 
| tlément was:soon after made upon this river by the Dutch«In?62@he 
» was again fitted out by some pentlemian to discover a passage tocthe 
» south sea, andiin’this voyage hevdiscovered:the’ ‘extensive-bay:to'the 
singers which bearsshis name. , He-drew his ship-into a.small-creek 
>» on therthirdof: November; and it twas frozen-up during the winter. 
» »@ncommon flights of »wild:fowl furnished provisions without which 
“I supply: the crew: must/have)perisheds:' In) the ‘spring of 961 1 
hehe made’ several! efforts. to» complete: his» discoveries; -butmwas 
sa tablied to abandon his .enterprize, and: make >the \-best:: ofshis 
seoway home: He'distributed to his:men ‘with tears in his eyes alk the 
~ovbread, ‘he: had left, which wasonly: pound to each ; though it is ysaid, 
: isn. other-provisionswere afterward found. in the ship. Dn this'un- 
“easiness and’ despair, he letfall-threatening- words of setting some 
oof vhis men-on-shores upon whichid few of the;sturdiest; whoshac 
jibeen very mutinous, entered his icabim/iny the night, tied chis.arms 
‘behind him,-and set him adrift in the:shallop at the west end of the 
id Straits with his son and seven‘of the :most. sickyand infirm) of-his 
men: «He: never was heard of again. \Fue- crew procéeded.with 
» the ship for England. » Four of-themy were: killed by the Savages, as 
sothey - ‘went on shore near the strait’s mouth, andthe rest, ready to 
‘faldie: for wantjarrived:at: Plymouth in September: lad Hlexpublish- 
sed divers :voyages-and northern discoveries, 1607'3,a,second, voyage 
»for finding a passageto the East. Indies’by the north east, 1608. Ac- 
> counts of k his other voyages were published; /but they werenotwritten 
laa himself, Some’ of them are preserved/inthe third volume-of Pur- 
re »ichas’ pilgrims.—-Belknap’s Ameritan, biography, i.: 39440407 6} New 
and gem. biog, dicts; Hardie ; Holmes? annales i. 6% 5) Forster’ 8 

a Laegastas (9325242 Who Yistisv ¢ ni heventio aaw bag ~amaieiot ot 
» “HUNTINGTON. (Jostray.p./p.), minister of Coventry, Con- 
» necticut, was graduated at Yale collége;in 1762; and died in the year 
617950 “Helis well known as:the author of: a worky, entitled, Calyin- 
ism improveds:: orthe gospel illustrated: asa system-of;meal grace, 
-- issuing ino thes salvation of all menj,~which was published. after his 
o deoth an 1796.: dn~it the author contends, that our sing are, trans- 
_ ferred:to: Christ, ah his tighteousness tos, that-he-was a Anueand 
( Proper, substitute forall’: mankind,and has, procured unconditional 
. salvation for-every) individual, «It avas, answered. in theisame year 
. by the revyerend:Dri Strongin‘a work,,which bears the, title of)the 
» doctrine of; eternal:misery,reconcileable avith. the» infinite, henevo- 
» lence of) God... -Dr.. Ffuntington published a.sermon .on.the yanity 
- and mischief of: “presuming on thingsbeyond. ur measure, LEZ 5 
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plea néfobe the eeclesiasticabicéuncll at Stéckbridge’tinthe:dause 
SO) Mer: { Fisk, whio'was! éxcommurhicated for marrying’, a.profane 





“seand iahioral: many.delitéd Octéber 17794-4n Address to kis anabap- 


odtifebrethren, 1783.0 0o!s qtiist gid no bing sdesqsesri ‘sift 63 
bebe HUNTINGTON: (Samurn), dgoVernot iof>Connecticuty) was 
toborn inbWindham varid descended frond am ancient: family. In his 
o youth: he! gave indications of! an excélient ainderstanding.. » With- 
oout the adyantages of a collegial education he: acquired a. compe- 
9 tentdeiowledge of the law; and!was early adinitted'to:the bar.;:soon 
soaftet! which he ‘settled ih Notwich, andin afew:years became.emi- 
onent an’ his’ profession: Inv 764:he was: a-réprésentative!in. the 
‘ogenéral assembly, and ther following ‘year was appointed) kine’s 
f attorney; which office he/filled:.with reputation,;until more! dmport- 
eo antservices induced him!to relinquish it!) Ink77%4 hé:was made 
silane assistant judge of the superior ‘court.! In/i775 he wasvselécted 
» into the council; and in the samé’year chosen a'delégateto.congress. 
In 4779 he was president of jthat honorable body; ‘ahd ‘was fechosen 
the following year. | After! this’ year he resumed: his: séat ‘inthe 
eseouncil of Connecticut and:on the bench. .In,1783 he wasiagain a 
beinember of congréss.: In!1784 he-was chosen lieutenant govérnor 
emand ‘appointed chief justice. *\He' was placed ‘in the chair of ‘the 
ovehief magistrate in 1786,!-and! waslarnually reelected:till his death. 
ei He died‘at Norwich January 8, 1796:in the sixty fourth»year-of his 
‘aee—Columbian centinel, Jans 20,1796 5 Strong's fun. sermonz: 
+ “WUTCHINS (Tuosas), seographer general! of! the. United 
+ States, was born'in Monmouth county;:New Jersey. His patents 
-tdiedcwhen he was ears Site possessifig' ‘am uncorquerable: diffi- 
oudence and modesty, he neglected'to' seek the assistance vof some 
friends, which he had’in'New York.’ ‘Before he was sixteen years 
“of age he went to the westérn country, and was soon appointed - 
Ur Corkoke yeti and then’ paymaster. © Hé distinguished himself 
wat fo Pitt, the plan of which he laid out, and whichi.was executed 





by him under general Bouquet. . He afterwards lived several years 


in Louisiana,.and was engaged in a variety of’ battles ‘with: the In- 
~ndians' while with the’ army fm West ‘Florida’ OHe? kere “obtained a 
“captain’s commission in the British army ; but being: much attached 
“to "America, he found it necessary to relinquish ity He was in Lon- 
don atthe commencement of the warin 1775) andchis'zeal inthe 
*ltaase of his country induced ‘him ‘to refusé'somesexcellentioffers, 
“ewhidh were made him'in ‘England. °Being suspected in.1779 of 
beholding “a "correspondence: with Franklin; then.in’ France, he was 
‘thrown ifito a diingeon, and lost twelve thousand /potinds-in one day. 
Tn this dark and “loathsome pluce he was keptisiw weeks») He was 
“then examined and liberatedy After'this hé Went: to Franceand 
“Walled thence to Charleston, Hiya pag at. under gen- 
fal Greene. ‘It was not long before he was ergy geographer 
- "General of the United States. | He died at) Pittsburgh: Apsil’ 23, 
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1789. He was esteemed and states being remarkable for piety, 
charity, and benevolence. Under the vicissitudes of \lifé he was 
patient and resigned to the divine will... Thereverend Dr..Morse 
was much indebted to him i in the compilation of his American gazé 
etteer. +> eth tad +. cites beg aden 
He published’ an “historical account” ie Bouquet’s ‘expedition. 
against the Ohio Indians‘in' 1764, with military papers, a map'and 
‘plates, 1765 ; a topographical description of. Virginia, Pennsylva> 
nia, Maryland, -North Carolina; &c. with maps, London 1778-5) and. 
an historical narrative and’ topographical description of Louisiana 
and West Florida, Philadelphia 1784.—Amer. museum, vii. 212, 
213; Gazette Ys U.S. Mey, 28, 1789 * Hardie’s biog. dict. 5 3 Massa, 
mag. Wii) 422. eotg ts ody 
HUTCI INSON (Ann), an artful woman, who siege eh much 
difficulty: iti: New. England soon after its first settlement, came from 
Lincolnshire*to Boston in'1636. She was an admirer of Mr. Cot- 
ton. ‘The members of: his chureh used to meet every. week td 
Fepeat his-sermons, and discourse on doctrines. Mrs. Hutchinson 
set up theetings fer women, and‘she soon ‘had a numerous! audi> 
ence. “After: repeating the sermons: of > Mr. Cotton,’ she : added 
teflections of her own ; ‘she advocated erroneous sentiments,: and 
warped t ‘the: discourses “Gf her minister to coincide with her own 
opinions.” “She: asserted that believers are’ personally > united ;with 
the Spiti¢é ef God; that éémmafids to work out salvation ‘belong 
only to stich as ‘aré under @ covenant of works ; “that sanctification is 
hot a sufficient*evidence of «good state ; and. she pretended to ime 
mediate révélation respecting ‘future events: She soomthrew the 
whole’ colony into’a flame.) ““Fhose;who opposed her, were:said to - 
be in ‘favor’ of a Covenant of works; and those; who supported her, 
were said to’ be vindicating’ a covenant’of» grace. The progress of 
her sentiments’ 6ccasioned ‘the synod -of 1637, the first synod in 
América.’ ‘This® convention of ministers condemned -eighty two 
érroneous opinions; ’ then propagated i inthe country:: Mrs,Hutch- 
inson, after this’sentence/of het opinions, was herself called: before 
the court: in’ ‘November of the same’ year, and being’ convicted of 
tradiicing the’iministers, and advancing étrors} was banished the col- 
ony. Her trial is ‘published in the appendix of the second yolume 
of ‘Hutchinson.’ She discovers arts spirit, ahd talents. The church 
in Boston excohimunicated ‘her for: many ‘evils in her>¢onversation 
as well a8 for’ corrupt’ opinions. She’ went with her husband to 
Rhode Island. '° In thesyear’1642 after her-husband’s death she: re- . 
moved into’ the Dutch tountry” beyond New. Haven; “and the next 
year she and “all her family; : consisting of sixteen: persons were 
‘Killed by the Indians; ‘excepting’ one ci aa ‘whom they carried 
‘into captivity. Collect. hist. soe. Vie 16, 17 52i1x}i 28, 29 5 Morson, 
‘115 5 Hutchinson, i. 5557; 66; 70-7 3. Mealy. 183, 19 2-194; 
Magratia, “vite 17-220 3° Winthrop thie! Seip Sane. 
298 5°T Weill? 8 short storys as to aa At et sO De 
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- HUTCHINSON (‘THomas), yovernor af. Massachusetts, was a 

‘ sae of Boston, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1727, 
His abilities were not great, yet by é¢xact temperance and indefati- 
gable industry, united with that discretion, which can fil eps 

_ itself to circumstances, he rose to the highest offices. » T hough 
bredia merchant, he acquireda knowledge-of the common law of 
England, and: studied the principles: of the British constitution. ‘He 

succeeded Mr. Sewall as chief justice of Massachusetts, in’ 1761, 
‘and was lieutenant governor from 1758 to 1770. He held at the 
same time:these two offices, and that of counsellor. and judge of 
probate for the county of Suffolk. Paying a profound. respect to 
the religious institutions of his country, and preserving a gravity. of 
deportment, while he condescended. to.all classes’of ' citizens; he 
acquired a high degree of public confidence. He. was the slave of 
ambition, and-his ‘discernment pointed out to him the, ,way of pre 
ferment among ‘a religious and sober people. Still however there 
were somé, who knew his character, and he had lost some of hig 
popularity by promoting the writs of assistance, which Mr, Otis 
opposed with such force of argument, and by advocating rather the 
prerogatives of the crown, than the rights of the people. | He was 
also suspected of having forwarded the stamp act by letters written 
upon the occasion. After the arrival of the stamps, a mob in’ Bos- 
ton assaulted his house August 26,1765, and having forced him to 
retire, out of regard to his personal safety, either destroyed or car- 
ried off his plate, his family pictures, most of the furniture, the 
wearing apparel, about. nine hundred pounds sterling in money,-and 
the manuscripts and books, which he had been thirty .years collect- 
ing. This outrage was discountenanced the next day by the town 
of Boston’; but the suspicions against the lieutenant governor were 
never eradicated. . When Bernard returned to England in August 
1769, Hutchinson became commander in chief, and at the close of 
the year was appointed governor. - He now began to unmask, ex- 
plicitly avowed his independence of the people, and informed: the 
— Tegislature, that his majesty had made ample provision for his sup- 
port without their aid. They immediately called upon him to re- 
dinquish the unconstitutional stipend, and to accept such a ‘salary, as 
should be given him by the generai assembly.” 'Hesreplied, that 
- this would be a breach of his instructions from the king. The com- 
‘mand of his sovereign was his constant apology for every arbitrary 
step. He had’ been the means of bringing the’regular troops to 
‘Boston in 1768 to overawe the people and to enforce the tyrannical | 
Jaws of parliament, ‘and he was inflexible. in his determination to 
retain them, notwithstanding every argument; which was used for 
‘their removal. “He said in one of his letters to England, “ five or 
six’ men of war; and three or four regiments disturb nobody, but 
some of our grave people, who do not love assemblies and concerts, 
and cannot bear the noise of drums upon a Sunday.” He also dee 
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claredy;that be: slept in more tranquillity, afterithe avuivaboo 
troeps.) Inthe year 17.72cm number: ofvhis -letters; written tothe — 
membersiof''the British cabinet, wereobtained-by:Di-Franklincand «— 
sent to Massachusetts. They:disclosed:his wholé c once; °> 
and. proved him, the: sétiret-enemy :of: hiss countrys who <timul ate: a ‘ 
the ministry. tocenforce their plans;and:who:even declared to 
thato“:there. must be an abridgment of :English Jiberties i in: coloni 
administration’) Immediately:after this-detection 6f his treache 
the general court <passed some Sexere resolves ewotedian ey. 
enty:and requested, that his majesty would remove him»from:of=!) « 
fice-foreyerx:iBut/as soonas;he was informed ofthe determitied |: 
measures, which they were adopting, he dissolved the assembly. +5 
He, became atjlength so: very ebnoxious to the province, that he was. 
superseded ! by governor: »Gagerin)May 1774. co deosailed for: ges 
land onthe first of June,and: before »his departure:a few)partizans> 1 
sent) him, an.address, ) thanking him for, is:services.:,; Thesecmen: 
were’! long distinguished by the:appellation of; Hutchinson’s::ad<: 
dressers. His:impeachment» was without effect. Ai ppt ae 
ther: ‘privy council made; a report highly in-his favor.’ Butche soon !o 
experienced the neglect of, thosey. tothe promotion of »whose. plans»: 
he had sacrificed his reputation for/integrity,). and'to: whom ‘he. shad) 
been ready to yield.the xights.of his;country. Becoming an object io 
of disgust with all parties: che: dlivedjmnany, monthé in:a‘state.ofochas > 
grin and despondenee,. and -died, iat Brampton in the-begitining of: 
June1780,.aged: sixtyinihe years’! jo waibaA yh. bas pSUNE SoCs" 
Governor. Hutchinson publishedia brief. state of. the claim of the «> 
colonies, Ke. 1-764/s\otheshistory:.of the.icolony: of; Massachusetts 
Bay y.from.the. first. settlement, thereof, ind.628 ‘until. theyear 1750, 
in 2.v0l. Svosithe first, in 17 6Q,;and. the: second i in/ 1767 3,and@iascol- — 
lection of original papers relative. to the,history of ‘the:colony of" 
Massachusetts, Bay, 8v0,:1769.,. These works are heldsin high-esti- 
mation by: theses. who are searching, into the history of;our coun. 
try!) The latejudge. Minot has, brought down the’ history,of: Mas: 
sachusetts to the year, 1765.—+-Warren, 1, 79-—-834i 1d e212 635 Gors i 
dons. 18153 le 28-3 15, Minos ii. 70591045 1325) A665: 48751989 
2.16 5 Holmes’ annalsy ii. QQ, 4405.55 Tae si Jo enriet eau ofapior:: 
IRVINE (Wait11m);.a bravevofficer. imthe American War,.ovas 
a native,of Ireland, and-was educated .for)the . shaditaliprabaasisayc! 
which, he! relinquished, ,atthe,.commencement of the 
He.had.an early. command in. the army,.and. in, the.-expedition: to 4 
Canada:in'1775, was conspicuous for his talents and bravery..In.the 
operations, in the middle states during,the:nemainder of} the.war he - 
was consulted’ by, the;commander,in chief) and: was articularly-ob- 
noxious to the enemy.» After the war he,was.a member.of congress | 
trom Pennsylvania, | He: died. at, Philadelphia July: 30, 4804, aged - 
sixty three years.,," Major, general Inyine held for;some time before 
his death the office of, mallitany; iintendant.»/ He» was, als president 
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of the: Cincinnati of ;Pennsylvaniaz/i; Franknantd) sincere, he paid — 
respectito. none but-to: those; :whonvhe:deemed worthy, and those, - 
for whom *he had ‘ho;regard,/che shunned “in silence New York. 
spectator, August 1, 1804; Freeman’ s Poupeh,  » elses axe 
JOHNSON.(Evwaxn)y> an inhabitant. of: Méebaen Massachu- ~ 
| setts; ‘was one-of the military officers, whowere:sent'to seize Gor- — 
ton in)1643: - He published!the wonder ‘working. providence of | 
Sion’s: Savior in ‘New England; ‘containing: ayhistory of New En=\ be 
glandrom 1628 to. 1652;:London, 4to, 1654. In this work he gives: 
a description of the: country, an account of. the'civil and ecclesiasti+ 
cal ‘affairs, ‘with the names of the magistrates and: ministersim 
Prince’s.annals, ii’; Backus abr 55 Winthropy 309 « Al ry 
JOHNSON (SamvueEz, v.p )y first: ‘president of, dink s college,» = 
New York, was:born in Guilford)’ Connecticuty:October 1491696; 
He early felt. an unconquerable’ desiiedon: the acquisition of knowl." ' 
edge, iand was graduated at Yale college in-1714,:In the. succeeds! 9° 
ing | ‘'yeat:ithe . ignorance ‘and ‘incapacity of the instructers:of thig 3°77 
seminary. iat Saybrook induced the’ students to abandon it. Some) 
of them went to Wethersfield, where.a school wasestablished: under» fis 
the:care of Messrs. Williams and’ Smith ;: ;and-some:of them puts» ? 
themselves under the ‘tuition:of)Mr: Johnson at Guilford). In Oc+» 
tober1716 the'trustees and ‘general ‘court:directed the college to’ 
be removed to:New Haven, and:Mr. Johnson was chosen one of. the » 
tutors) Thecfirst commenceméntim “New Haven was heldin: Sepe"? , 
tember 1717, and Mr. Andrew of Milford officiated as-rector,’ and :'' l 
on the same day: degrees: were: conferred at Wethersfield... There’ 
was.a:party;;who wished to have the: college established in this last © 
places} /but:the general assembly requitediall the ‘scholars: to repair’ 
to New Haven. They: complied. at‘ first, but’soon ‘returned. ‘The 
_ affair was settled by an agreement*on the part of the. assembly to >: 
confirm the degrees, which had: been conferred at Wethersfield, and 
to build: a'state house: in the neighboring town of Hartford at the” 
publi¢ expenses... Mr. Johnson continued as tutor at the college til t3, 
March 20, 1720, when:he was .ordained’the minister of West Has 
ven. Having an aversion td-extemporary ‘performances, it was bis 
practice to use forms of prayer, and to write only one sermon ina 
month...’ He usually: preached “the discourses’of others, - tninating 
down only the heads, and expréssing: himselfy wliew his:remetn & 
brance ofthe words of the author failed him; in language of his own, 
Having embraced the Arminian doctrines, and by’ close examination!’ 
having become - -@ convert?to the episcopalian worship ‘and: church’. , 
government, he resigned his charge at West: Haven, and ¢ embarked: ~ 
at Boston with: president Cutler for’ England Novernbor 544172 giv" 
Having:received, ordination’as'a inissionary: for Stratfore poms: f 
cutyhe arrived at that/placein: ‘November '723:' ‘Hispredecessor and 
friendy<Muv'Pigot, was immediately removed td Providences’ Mr, 
Johnson°was‘now the ohly episcopiliai: i Weaslano wi eabaecoar 
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ahd there were but a few families of the’ English €htifel ih’the col- 
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: ist in Midst ‘colierega- 
tions, were causes; according to ‘Mr. Hobart, of no inconaldéFable 
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of his lite, written by, the reverend. Dr, Chandlet, was given to the. 


q Rey Ors Ii iti tal, ane Liye : Byrn lee te 
lain reasons for conforming. to the church, 1733 ; 
the controversy with Mr.Graham ; a letter from Ar- 





tember,...,, But,as,soon.as his artillery began to play, the Canadian 
militia and: the Indians fled with. precipitation,to the.swamps,.. The 


the,battle has been, attributed,te the exertions, of 
at spel ache ‘ 1h tyr tr i ‘olf ? 4 * yhrey ey 6S iy bisa yy eyo eet ARE PE Feel The 
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Lyman. But Johnson, who was wounded in the engagement, reap- 


_..ed the benefits of the repulse of Dieskau, which was magnified into 


a2: 






ne seat 


the provincial troops under brigadier general Prideaux, in the 


lent dispositions and the courage of Johnson, and the next day the 
fort was taken, and about six hundred men made prisoners of War. 
. This event broke off the communication, which the French intended 
_ to establish between Canada and Louisiana. When Amherst em- 


barked at Oswego in June 1760 to. proceed on the expedition to 


Canada, sir William brought to him at that place a thousand Indians 


_the impréssion made upon them by means of his elocution. © 


_ how finely he should look, dressed in a similar manner. | His vani- 
. ty could not be resisted, and to gratify it he hit upon the follow 


of the Iroquois or five nations, which was the largest number, that 
had ever been seen in arms at one time in the cause of England. 
He died at his seat at Johnson hall, about’ twenty four miles from 
Schenectady, on the Mohawk fiver, July 11,1774, aged sixty years. 
He left a large sum of money to be employed in presents to the In- 
dians of the Mohawk castles; all'’of whom, mén, women, and chil- 
dren had mourning presented them on the death of their patron. 

_ Sir William Johnson possessed very considerable talents as an 


orator, and his influence over the Indians was not a little owing t 
ore 





discernment and address were such, as enabled him to accommodate 
himself to men of very different dispositions. It has been repre- 
sented, that he was envious. towards Shirley, and endeavored te 
thwart him in his plans by discouraging the Indians from joining 
him ; and that in his private conduct he paid little respect t ichiue 
laws, the observation of which only can insure doméstic peace and 
virtue. He had wives and concubines, sons and daughters of d ffer- 
ent colors. He was zealous in Supporting the claims of Great Brit- 
ain, which excited such agitation in the colonies a few years before 
his death, and’ he exerted himself to promote the interest of the 
church of England. The following anecdote seems to evince, that 
in his dealings with the Indians, who have a good reputation for 
cunning, he was not outwitted by them. Having sent to England 
for clothes finely laced, on their arrival Hendrick, the chief of the 
Mohawks, was dazzled with their splendor, and he began to th 








expedient. He went to sir William one morning, and told him 
very demurely, thatin the preceding night he had dream that 
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Le: ¢ baronet had generously presented dua asuit ofthisdaced 
vs orl be solemn, hint cotlds not ‘bern taken’ or avoided) ‘and 
ev a i di: lan. monarch: went, aways pleased avith hisssuccessfubi ingénu- 
af AbMel? bi fewrdays, howeyer,sir William/acvosted his majesty and 
soamade kn own. pace asain a wwas;that/ Hendrick hadigiven'him 
! tok tkagtof a and, contai iging: several! thousand acres.) Phe’ laud is 
ogi thy ma Hendrick, but riow, sif ees tana Tnever atch With 
pos to 43 you dreatn too hard for mae?” * ak gat Tad g sy HOT 
ln Siz Jo hn, Johnson, succeeded his: father int His: title, and was'ap- 
,epointed., ‘major general injhis, place sin sNovember 1774. . At'the 
4) GOP sncement of the, warhe.| joined the Britishyahd about the year 
sleds geaperanades: the, Mahaska to.retire into’@anada, from whence 
oat epeated|y ravaged differcnt parts of New Xork,/ and in one’ex- 
ion,, iy Which.be destroyed: the! yery ' settlément;: where’ he'for- 
ts erly lived, he proyed himself not. very dissimilar inecharacter to 
$ Savage, companions, |. -.1n.1796 heewwds appointed governor of 
a per Canada Account from the revererid Dr. Ekot 3 Arraitieres - 
“ater for :, Mees 5.455 for 1759, 80+.345122> 3for: 1760} 58; Sor'h766, 
” a + oleae d 774,195; American museums Vio4 82:5 “Mar shits. 385, 
32 3, Wynne, iis 44-524 99101 5 pa MON hist. socs ti. 97 ¢ 
58 5, vil, 90-99, 106-—-1.15,. 150-4153 5 Minot, i. 253,287 ; 
lolmes’ « annals, i li, 2 12 92345) Smith, WA 5 ‘Morse’ 's gazetteer, drticle 
% mstown.. “GG ite Hye & ego? Yoror (90 ie ITs ee its! ght | 
ido JONES (Jouxs24, M, shy ni: one of the most gin thent physicians and sur- 
ay of whom,our country,can boast, was chosenin’ 1767 first pro- 
essor of surgery in King’s college, New York. .oHer published about 
ail the year. 177 5. a work-entitled} plain remarks) on wounds’ and’ ‘frac- 
ae ee to the students and young practitioners im America. 
his, was particularly, designed for the benefit of the:surgeons in 'the 
t -nayy of the United: States, and is a: monument of the 'pfo- 
«th on skill, and patriotisn»of its: worthy author.):| He: died atPhil- 
naga 235.1791. After. his death, his pupil, James Mease, 
ae etaietugsel wor ks, with an account of his: life, Svo, 1795. 
irr Ransay’sreview of medicine, 36 Milter’s retrospect, i. 319% a} 
SSELYN. (Jouy), author of. N ew England’s rarities, arrived 
| tes in 1663, and resided;in New England a number of ‘years. 
>, WAS, brother, to Henry Josselyn, a counsellor under the govern- 
nent of Gorges, , He does not: deserve much: crdditas a historian. 
2¢ following. is. the: title of his. principal work 5). New England’s 
ities, discover ed in birds,.fishes, serpents; and plants of that‘coun- 
Pe pester with the physical and chyvurgital remedies, where- 
oe een ,constantly .use to.cure their distempers, ‘wounds, 
pea wrenaeve. a perfect. description ofan’ Indian squaw!in*all Her 
Msskainpge not improperly. conferred upon hers: dastly a 
ch SUR Gea, table. of the »most:remarkable! passages in that countiy 
ee the E ish; illustrated iwith cutsy16722° He published 
8. ,accg two; Toyages to. Nevo Mineland,: wherein you have 
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1 G3 Boys \; Biel sal 
the. setting ¢ out of a ship with the ‘chargés, a description of the coun- 
try, &c. 1674. Sullivan’ 8 dist: Maine, 3 382; Hutchinson,i. 267,268 
Douglass, i il. i... Ls COS IOM Si astttn Ds shale zie ‘To 99 ies 
ns ene ak a maj na gerierad ae army of pom en 
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dolans of, the Americans. enna ‘oft the w uthidteddths! in ees vec 
eighth year, of his a Sey havin ue served three years with high reputa- 
tion... His last. moments Ww spént’in ‘dictating a letter, which ex- 
pressed | his. warm, affection” the “men ‘and officers of: his division, 
and. his admiration 0 of their firmness and courage in withstanding-a 
superior force... “An ortiameéntal tree was planted at the head .of his 
graven. te neig ighborhood of Caniden, and congress resolved, that a 
sonument LB be erécted to hismemiory at Annapolis with; avery 
honorabl inscription — Gordon, ‘iii. '391,' 443%; Ramsay; ii. 168°; 
Warren, li. 243 ; Marshali, iv. 184°; A se giciviehy anmales' 112433 5. veer 
ican museum, vi. 319, 320. 5° sy unihaoroye 
KEITH (Sir NA AH Le on ave of Permdydiaatia ahead 
this office from 1717 to 1726. He had been before ‘surveyor gene- 
ral_of the. customs in America.’ He died°in England: November 
17, 1749, aged near eighty years. “He’ published the history of the 
p British plantations 1 in America, part i, containing: the history.of, Vir- 
_ginia, Ato, 17 38. ‘No other” part” was" ever published,’ and ‘this is 
very, concise. “The author concludes! with saying, in allusion tothe 
college, which’ had’ been “established; ‘they ‘will probably be :mis- 
taken, who imagine, that the’ advancement of literature; and’) im- 
. provement « of arts and sciences in’our Anierican colonies can ever 
, be of, any. service’ to the British state.” -London mag. xviii. 529.\: 
_KENTUCKY, one of thé United ‘States of America, was form- 
erly a part of Virginia, and was “well known tothe Indian traders 
many, ‘years before i its settlement.” 8 IANi map of: this:country was. pub- 
“lished by. Lewis Evans in 17 49. ‘Te was not till 1773,:thatthe first 
_ family. sett led in this territory: ‘In that’ year colonel: Daniel Boone, 
“with five other families, who were joined by: forty men’ from ‘Pow- 
_ell’s valley took up théir abode’ in the forest. ‘During the war! of 
the American revolution the infant settlement of ‘(Kentucky was re- 
._peatedly rav aged and almost annihilated by the attack of the Andians, 
L stimulated. to Tapine and’ murder by emissaries' from the govern- 
ment. of Canada. | But reinforcements of ‘emigrants, attracted -by 
, the fertility of the: soil, enabled: the inhabitants to undertake ‘evencof- 
_ fensive measures, “In the’ Jatter: ‘énd: of. 1778 the ‘brave » ‘genera al 
» Clarke 3 in several, ‘expeditions defeated’ ‘number of 'tribes: of -In- 
_dians, Jaid waste their ‘Villges, and was! the means of saving the 
i country. from destruction. ‘Tn’1777 this newly settled country was 
: _erectedi into a county, abd i in’ 1782 the'legislature of Virginia-made it 
a separate district, and establishéd in it’a supreme court. ‘This meas- 





eaiite scree into <he; Union, till June. = 17 92. “A form id sala 
ernment-was adopted, in, this,,year, and the first general assembly 
‘met ‘at: Lexington on, the fourth, of Anne, The constitution was 
-eamendea.and established, asit now existsy, by. a convention. at Frank: 
fort August: 17, 1.799... The general, assembly. consists of a house 
‘of representatives | and ofa, senate, ,the., members of the. former to 
ye’ chosen for‘one year,.andof the latter. for four. years. The ‘gov- 
err also.is elected for foursyears,; and is ineligible | for the seven 
succeeding years. The judges are liable to removal on an address 
to’ the iovernor, for a reasonable. cause, of two thirds of each house 
~of theassembly../In 1800 the number. of the inhabitants in ‘Ken- 
stucky: amounted to more than two hundred and twenty thousand.— 
»#ncyctopedia, Phil. edit..;, Marse’s 00g. third edition, 126 ; Holmes’ 
i siseese 115/3065).4835 486... ; 
*. (KYLLEN (Witiiam), ieucetlar ap the state pe tisalgde’ was 
*a native of Ireland. , Early,in life, before, he, had, attained the age of 
manhvod,: he arrived in; America ; Possessed. of a. decent property, 
‘and-having. an excellent education, in the English. Janguage. > “After 
‘passing through a variety of, scenes, incidental to strangers, he set- 
tled himself in.the family. of Samuel Dickinson, esquire, the father 
-rofoJohw Dickinson, esquire, of,, Wilmington. There ,he devoted 
“thimself most assiduously to the,acquisition of a competent’ knowl- 
Cedge ofthe Greek and. Latin languages, under the direction of Jacob 
» Orr,! who was ‘engaged,in.teaching.the sons of. Mr. Dickinson, and 
»some other young, gentlemen. ,. "The diligence and. modesty of Mr. 
wKillencmade him a favorite of the whole amily, and par ticularly” of 
iohis:instructer:., (His ;wnwearied. attention, was re warded by" a Tapid 
“9 proficiency: in this, studies... Having .thus become. acquainted : with 
the learned languages, and being qualified to be, useful to hi fis adopted 
“Scowntry, hisctalents were soon;called, into, AC ction, After ho ding the 
(Soffice of ‘county surveyor for some, years, nspominencst the’ study 
Jcofithe daw. » In, the. courts of; Delaware, his. knowled Ige,. anc ‘eSpe- 
cially bis:skillin surveying, andj in, YAAK PNAS, of the ‘mathe- 
~oimaticswendered him,an able, assistant, In, suits, fe r land, ‘and’ eee 
*trials the ‘most.eminent men of ,his day), were. a Iways ‘pleased ‘to as- 
°s'sociate:: with him vas, their. colleague. His, practice soon | became 
ax ‘extensive, i His moderation, pisemoretive, aud. his $ punctuality i in 
~’ebnsiness, aideduby dis: al bilities, ledsbim to. wealth, and. to all aS. hon- 
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ors of his country.’ For inahy years Before the TPévolution hé was 
selected by his fellow citizens to represent them in the assémbly of 
Delaware. - At the coiniiencéinent Of the contest with Great Brit- 
din he took 4 decided “and active patt in favor éf ‘Americal liberty. 
Soon after the declaration’ ‘of indépendénte he was appointed chief 
justice of the Stiprétie Court'of the state! Of Delawate, which office. 
he held till hé Was’ promoted to that’of Chancellor in. 1793. “He 
resigned his ‘séat'in’ the court of chancery in’ 1807, and died'at Dos 
ver October 3, ° 1805, ‘in’the tighty fourth year of his avé. “In all - 
the variety ‘of public busingss, ‘in which*he was ehgaged, he €khib- 
Shen aca intésrity.' ‘Asa léeisiator he was wise and”atten? 
tive to the interésts of His’ Constituents, and as a jud@e he was — 
learhed, patient, and impartial. “The same’ uprightness, which 
marked his ‘public ‘character, ‘wis also’conspicuous invall the rélas | 
tions of private life New York spectator, October'22, 180529 
Kt NSEY (Taare) it. bd.) ‘chief justice of New Jersey, ‘died at’ 
Burlington January 4, 1802, in the seventieth yeat of His age. fie” 
had becn a ‘member of ‘congiess before the adoption of the present 
constitution.” net AEE AEN i a Bett TOM Rs Laaiinsae falas poi sta 
KIRBY (Epurari), first pudge’of the district court of the’ United” 
States at Néw ‘Otleatis, died at fort’ Stoddett ‘October20, 1804. 
He had sustained this office but'a’ short‘time. "Ne 
_ KIRKLAND (SamveEt), ‘a distinguished missionaty among the” 
Indians, was the ‘son of ‘the réverénd'' Mv.” Kirkland of Norwich, 
Connectictit. “After enjoying’ for sdme ‘time’ the ‘advantages of » 
Wheelock’s School, he finished his education at the ‘college in New 
Jersey, where he ‘was ‘graduated in'1765. He Had" before this, 
while at schoo}, ledtied the lanéuage of the Mohawks, and he com- 
snenced a journey to the Seneka Indians in order to-acquire their 
‘language, November 20, 1764, ‘and ‘did not'retuth ‘till May 1766. 
‘On the nineteenth of June following he was ordained ‘at Lebanon 
‘as “missionary “to the’ Indians.” ' ‘For “mores than forty years 
‘his attention was directed to the Oneida ‘tribe in New York, ‘arid he 
died at Paris in that’ state, the place of his'residen¢e in the neigh- 
borhood. of Oneida, March 28, 1808, in the ‘sixty seventh year of 
his age.— Wheelock’s narratives’; Panofpilist, Wi 536.6108 Fe 
“KNOX (Henry), @ major general in the army‘ of 'thé United 
States, was born’ July 25,'1750.' Before’ hostilities between this’ 
country and Great Britain inthe revolutionary war commenced, he’ 
discovered an uncommon‘zeal in the cause of liberty. Being placed | 
at thé head of an independent company in Boston ‘he exhibited in 
‘this station a skill in discipline, which presaged his future eminence.” 
It was at the unanimous request of all'the officers of artilléty, ‘that 
‘he was entrustéd withthe cofnmand in'thatdepartment: When the’ 
corps of artillery in 1776 was increased to three regiments; the 
command was given to’Knox, who was promoted to'the Yank/of a 
brigadier general. Hewas actively erigaged during ‘the whole con- 
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test. After the capture of Cornwallis in 178 l, he recéived’ the 
commission of major-general, having distinguished himself in the 
siege at the head’of the artillery. Previously to the. adoption of 
the present constitution general Knox succeeded general Lincoln 
as Secretary at war in March 1785 ; and after our present govern- 
“ment was organized i in 1789 president Washington nominated him 
for the same office.» He continued to ‘fill this’ department till the 
close of the year 1794, when he resigned i it, being driven from the 
sérvicé’of the public by the scantiness of the compensation allowed 
Him! In his fetter to the president he says, “ after having served 
fny country near twenty years, the greater portion. of the time un- 
det your immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluctance I find 
myself constrained to withdraw from so honorable a situation. But 
the ‘natural’‘and powerful claims of a numerous family will ne 
longer permit me to neglect their essential interests. Ih whatever - 
sittation’T shall be, shall recollect: yout confidence and kindness 
with “all the férvor ‘and purity of affection, of which a grateful heart ,, 
is Susceptible.” ‘General Washington in reply assured him of his 
sincerest friendship, and declared him to have “ deserved well of 
his country * During the lust years of his life general Knox lived 
at Thorhastown in the district of! Maine. It was in that place, that 
he died after a short illness October 25,1806, aged fifty six years. 
His death was occasioned by his swallowing the bone of a chicken. 
General Knox was distinguished for his military talents, his brav- 
ery persever ance, and integrity. He possessed in an uncommon 
degree the esteem and confidence of Washington. ‘Though’a sol- 
dier ‘and a statestivan, he did not dismiss the amiuble virtues of the 
man. “There ‘was a frankness in his manners, which was pleasing, 
and his heart was susceptible of ‘the kindly affections Bradford's 
sermon on his death ; Marshatl’s life of Washington, ili, 62.5 iv. 495; 
v.25, 213, 6145 Uikeriean register, 1.211; Thatcher's eulogy ; 
‘Columb. centinel, Movember 5 and 17 3 and Boston Gazette, Ni ovember 
40,' 1806. : : 
i LATDLIE CAauilgnit:8! D- D.); the first minister of the Dutch 
‘church in’ America, who officiated in the English language, wasn) 
native of Scotland, and had been four years aminister of the Dutch 
3 church of Flushing in Zealand, when he received a call from New 
‘He artived in America in the year 1764, and died at Red 
<in the year 1778, during his exile from the city; occasioned 
‘ipa revohitionary war. His ministry was eminently useful. He 
‘was aman of a vigorous mind and of singular piety ; a sound di- 
‘vine; ; an evangelical, commanding, and, powerful pr eacher, and in- 
-“defatigably faithful in his pastoral labors, His ministry was much, 
Ddlessed and attended withan uncommon revival of religion. —Christ- 
tans magazine, ii. 13. 
LANGDON (Samuet, p, ».)s minister of Portsmouth, New 
“Hampshire, and president of Harvard college, was a native of Bos- 
ton, and was graduated at the university of Cambridge in 1740. 
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Te was “ordained as the successor ‘of the revétend Mi ‘Fitch of 
Portsmouth F yeah 1747, and he Caran oat he 
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He: was pelles at gene Fall N 


rail tc him 4n-this eat a eat 
people st his. charge, 4 an of his ‘n numerous patie cinta 
vember 29. y 17 97, i in 4 e seven ity fifth’ year of hisage. “He pub- 
Ushed : a ser rmon at ‘the ordination of, Samuel Macélintock, 17563 a 
t wnbgiying “sermon ¢ n ‘the. cont quest, ¢ of ‘Quebec, 1759; an im- 
pryal AOR 9 Ox. Robert eundentante’ Si ‘Jetters’ fim T heron’ and 
spasio, 17653 a ‘summary of” ‘Christian © ‘fait : and ‘practice, 
1768 5 Du fleian. 1 lecture’ sermon. “at ‘C ambridgs SAT 5! a’ ser- 
mon b before the provincial ¢ congress, 17% 95: toe Sermon at t the ordinas 
tion, of the reyerend Edward Sprague, ‘Dubin, 4777 ‘th ‘a Sermon on 
the death of professor ‘Winthrop, 17795 nk ww Ham pshire éléction 
sermon, 1788 ; a ‘observations « on, the’ bey Ela ions of Jesus Christ to 
saint J ohn, 175 ha ; the. efficacy o} of t the, sospel 2 above all’ ‘earthly wisdom, 
the. business of life and ‘hope 3 in deat » two- ‘sermons » in’ Aifieriean 
preacher, iv; a discourse | boforeé “the Piscataqua association. 1792'; 
‘corrections. of some great mitts ean ty ‘the’ réverend 
John Cosens Ogden ; 3. Remarks ¢ on ‘the: Oe g sent iments’ of Dr, 
Hopkins’ system | of doctrines, 1 1794 iden’s account of the relig. 
Societics of Portsmouth ; qCollections: 5 i soc. X xs BSE 
LAURENS (Husny), president’ oFkoilaresas nes a ‘native’ of 
South Carolina, and | took an ear a Pa ut paitin- opposi ing th ie arbitrary 
cl aims, ‘of Great. Britain at the ¢ Yoritlycqielet of f the “Ame rea 
‘revolution... “When the provincial | Cons rress Of Car ina met in. 
1775, he 3 was Appointed i its. president, in ‘whith ca eily MOA W tip 
"a form of “association, to be si: hed ‘by ‘all_‘the’ fatectt 3 of" nitigtty, 
“which indicated | a Tost | determitied’s suit ‘After’ the ‘establishinent 
n or, 6, he was ‘elected’ vice presi- 
dent. Being ay appointed a methber of; the “2 ct a ESS, after 
“the. resignation of inten he ‘wa Was ay pointed ¥ of that i- 
lustrious assembly in Novem be t i r it 17% md ane uted to 
solicit a loan from. dlland ahd re amet Fut the United 
Netherlands. _ But Bry Jas a $ aa ured ah cosa ves- 
‘sel on the, ban $! of » ew bbandiais | “dis threw 5 pe ets! over- 
“board, but” they, were. rad Rev a% lor. Bae $ tto Eig 
and, 1. Was col amitted “t8 ‘the Sot on the sith’ aC Ocesbes 
state prisonet “upon’a ange « of high edb Here he-tAeleonh 
“ed more than w year df was treated “with préat Severity) bene de- 
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nied, for fhe most A tae all intercourse with his. Raia and forbidde 
the use. of pen, ,in Paper, ‘Ais. capture ccasioned no small 
cagetg nels to ir 1€, ace | ih eli dared not to condemn him 


. dior Boat ra 5 papers | led to! a wat wi “with Great Britain and 
Holland d,,and M Mr... f 
negotiation with the united ] “provinces. , During “his imprisonment, 
it. was..intimated to. Mr. _ Laurens, | that i it might, be of advantage to 
aha if,he could. induce. his son, then ona a mission to France, to 
with drave from that. country. “He replied, | that “ such was the filial re- 
g his.son, that he knew. he would not hesitate’ to forfeit his 
life for his father ; but that no ‘consideratio on n would” induce colonel 
baurent to relinquish his honor even, htnae ‘it ‘possibile for any ¢ cir; 
mstance to prevail ¢ on. his. Miho 
ascot F emir she heed in bis and re i 
a peti 
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yon Maas day as the sole. condition ‘of tiheatthg a an pre 
of sixty, thousand pounds sterling - —Gordon, iii. oh, 22, 203, 283, 
322, 5 IN. 5,219, | 220 5 Ramsay’ S$; Amer. rev. il. 213 ; Sade? S. Carolina, 
1,33; 38), IS5, Warren,’ 1, 204; Fe ii, 27 (ring 294 300°; Marshall, 
Bets 3 AY 55,572 5 Annual register for ITO VES2S EN 
URENS ( (Joux),. a braye officer in ‘the American 1 war, Was 
aH of, the preceding, and. was sent. to England for his ‘education. 
He joined | the. army in the beginning of 1777, from which time he 
was, foremost i in SONBEh He ° ‘was present | and bt ines ‘him- 
self in every. action, of the ; arm ; under. general. Was ington, “and 
was among the { first, who, ‘entered, ‘the British lines ‘at York To Wn. 
Zarly im 178 1, while he held, the, rank. of ‘tieutenant'< colonel, | he was 
selected. as the Most, suitable person. io depute | on ay special mission 
-to,France to solicit : a wat money y ‘and 1 to procure m ‘military istores. 
" caries in Mar ‘ch Land | returned. in. August, having ‘been’ so suc- 
in the execu i th al die opspmnlssign. thet fongiios, paseed a 


is, services. Such was his Hee » that in thi vie 


ry 

pee tac to Philade Iphia he fi Aue De db Ae 
“cong d immasintsly, alervard revoir ha metican, army. 
“fh the ampniny Seventh. of Augiith Je pppoe sifcie ing 
ere of tte British, near Combahee rly ish p Souse Carolina, he was 
a pointed te he ts ore oo 20h Ut hepayi ae 

9 ee) RBfo2 lt G 

Bet derars mee si i Mae abe dels $0 Teed of | all ‘hi his 
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hopes. Colonel Laurens, uniting the talents of a great officer with 
the knowledge of the scholar and the engaging: manners of the 
gentleman, was the glory of the army and the idol of his country. 

Washington, who selected him as his aid, and reposed in him the 
highest confidence, declared that he could discover no fault in him 
unless it was intrepidity, bordering upon rashness. His abilities 
were exhibited in the legislature and in the cabinet, as well as in 
the field. He was zealous for the rights of humanity, and, living 
in a country of slaves, contended that personal liberty was 
birth right of every human being, however diversified by Shir, 
color, or powers of mind. His insinuating address won the hearts 
of all his acquaintance, while his sincerity and virtue secured their’ 
lasting esteem ——Ramsay’s 8, Carolina, ii. 21, 305, 306, 306, 374; 
Gordon, iv. 23, 147, 163, 363 ; Warren, ii. 465 5 ; lil, 54, 55; 
Holmes’ annals, ii. 465 3 Marshall, i iii. 486, 508 ; 3 iv. 4¥ts bigs id ; 
Boston gazette, Dacaabes 9, 1782. | 

LAWSON (Jouy), surveyor general of North Caroline at the 
beginning of the last century, published a valuable work on that 
colony, entitled, a voyage to Carolina, containing the description 
and natural history of that country, and a journal of a thousand 
miles travel among several nations of Indians, &c. Lendon, 4to, 
1709. A second edition was published in 1714 oll fler? 8 metrosfiect, 
li. 364, 

LAY (BENJAMIN), a benevolent quaker a ereat: “Singularities, 
was a native of England and brought up to the sea. About the 
year 1710 he settled in Barbadoes. Bearing his open testimony in 
all companies against the conduct of the owners of slaves, he be- 
came so obnoxious to the inhabitants, that he left the’ island in dis- 
gust, and settled in Pennsylvania. He fixed his residence at Abing- 
ton, ten miles from Philadelphia. On his arrival he found many 
quakers, who kept slaves. He remonstrated ARRAS the practice 
with indiscreet zeal both in public and, private. . To express his 
indignation at the practice of slave keeping, pm once. carried a 
bladder filled with blood into.a public. meeting, sia in the presence 
of the whole congregation thrust a sword into it, which he had 
concealed under his coat, exclaiming, * thus shall God shed the 
blood of those persons, who enslave their fellow creatures.” Call- 
ing upon a friend in Philadelphia, he was asked to sit down to break- 
fast. He first inquired, “ dost thou keep slaves in thy house ! ?? On 
being answered in the affirmative, he said, “ then I will not partake 
with thee of the fruits of thy unrighteousness.” After an ineffec- 
tual attempt to convince a farmer and his wife in. Chester county of 
the iniquity of keeping slaves, he seized their only child, a little © 
girl of three years of age, under the pretence of carrying her 
away, and when the cries of the child, and: his singular expedient 
alarmed them, he said, “you. see and feel now a little of the distress, 

which you occasion by the oh uman BAECS of slave keeping.” In 
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1737 he' wrote a'treatise, entitled, all slave keepers, that keep the in- 
» nocent in ‘bondage, apostates. It was printed by Dr. Franklin, who told 
the author, when the manuscript was brought to him, that it'was defi. 
' cientin arrangement.“ It is no matter,” said Mr. Lay, “print any part 
‘thoupleasest’ first’? This wor thy quaker'died at his house in Abing- 
ton in 1760, inthe eightieth year of his age. He was temperate in his 
“diet, living chiefly upon ore bib and his drink was pure water. 
_ He was’ ‘opposed to-every species of extiavawance. “When tea was 
introduced into Pennsylvania, his wife brought‘home a small quan- 
tity with a set of cups and’saucers. ‘In his’ deal he seized them, and 
carrying them back to the city, he scattered! the'tea from the balco- 
ny of the court house, in the presence of a multitude of spectators, 
and broke to pieces the instruments of luxury, delivering at the 
same time a striking lecture upon the folly of introducing z a perni- 
cious herb in the place of the wholesome diet of the country. He 
often visited schools, carrying a basket'of religious books with him, 
and distributing them as prizes among non scholars, imparting also 
frequently some advice and instruction. So much was he the en- 
emy of idleness, that when the inclemency of the weather confin- 
ed him to his house, or his mind was weariéd with reading, he used 
to spend his time in spinning. All his clothes were manufactured. 
by himself. Though kind to the poor, he had no pity on common 
beggars, who, he said, if able to go abroad to beg, were able to earn 
four pence a day, and this sum ‘was sufficient to keep any person 
above want or dependence in this country. So fond was he of re- 
tirement for reading and meditation, that in a print of him he is rep- 
resented as reading in the mouth of'a cave. He once attempted to 
imitate our Savior | by fasting forty days; but he was obliged to de- 
sist frorn the attempt. Such was Benjamin Lay. His weakness- 
és and eccentricities disappear before the splendor of his human- 
‘ity and benevolence. His bold, ‘determined, and uniform repre- 
hension of the practice of ‘slavery, in eRatice of public opinion, 
does him the highest honor. The turbulence and severity of his 
temper were necessary at the time, in which he lived ; and the work, 
which he began, was completed by the meek and gentle Anthony 
eneret: —Hardie’s biographical dict. ; Massa. mag. iv. 283—30. 
~LEAMING (Jeremian, p.p.), an episcopal minister, was born 
in Middletown, Connecticut, 1 in 1719, and was graduated at Yale 
college in 1745. He preached in Newport, Rhode ‘Island, eight 
"years ; at Norwalk, Connecticut, twenty one years; and at Stratford 
eight or nine years. His death took place at New Haven" in Sep- 
_ tember 1804, in the eighty seventh year of his age. In the epis- 
‘copal controversy, which for many years agitated New England, 
and in which he took a part, he wrote with great ability upon the 
subject. He published a defence of the episcopal government “Of 
‘the church, containing remarks on some ‘noted sermons on pres sby- 
terian ordination, 1766'; a second defence of the episcopal | poverr The 
49 
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ment of the church in answer to Noah Welles, 1770's. evidences: 
of the truth of Christianity, 1785; dissertations on various sube- 
jects, whieh may be well worth the attention of sais iebiistians 
1789.. 

“LEDYARD (Joun), a distinguished eclese was a. native of 
Boden in Connecticut. His father died, while he was yet a child,. 
and he was left under the care of a relative in Hartford. Here he 
enjoyed the advantages of a grammar school. After the death of 
his patron, when he was eighteen years of age, he was left to follow 
his own inclinations. | With a view to the study of divinity he now 
passed a short time in Dartmouth college in New Hampshire, where 
he had an opportunity of learning the manners of the Indians, as. 
there was a number of Indian pupils in the seminary. His acquaint 
ance with the savage character, gained in this. place, was of no little 
advantage to him-in. the future periods of his life. | His poverty 
obliging him to withdraw from the college before he had completed 
his education, and not having a shilling in his pocket. to defray the 
expense of a journey to Hartford, he built him a canoe, fifty feet in. 
length and three in breadth, and. being generously supplied with 
some dried venison for his sea stores he embarked upen the Con- 
necticut, and going down that river, which is in many places. rapid, 
and with which he was totally unacquainted, he arrived safely at 
Hartford at the distance of one hundred and forty miles. He soon. 
went to New York, and sailed for Londonin 1771 as a common 
sailor. When captain Cook sailed on his third voyage of discov- 
ery, Ledyard, who felt an irresistible desire to explore those re- 
gions of the globe, which were yet undiscovered, or imperfectly 
known, accepted the humble station of corporal of marines, rather 
than forego an opportunity so inviting to his inquisitive and adven- 
turous spirit. He was a. favorite. of the illustrious navigator, and 
was. one of the witnesses of his tragical end in 1778. He surprised 
his friends in America, who had heard nothing of him for ten years, 
by a visit in 1781. Having offered his services to several merchants 
to conduct a trading voyage tothe north west coast, and. meeting 
with no-encouragement, he again embarked for England in 1782.. He 
now resolved to traverse the continent of America from the north 
‘west coast,” which Cook had partly explored, to the eastern coast, 
with which he was already perfectly familiar. Disappointed in 
his intention of sailing on a voyage of commercial adventure te 
Nootka sound, he crossed the British channel to Ostend with only 
ten guineas in his purse ; determined to travel over land to Kam- 
-schatka, whence the passage is short to the western coast of A- 
merica. When he came to the guifof Bothnia, he attempted te ~ 
cross the ice,that he might reach Kamschatka by the shortest way ; 
but finding that the water was not frozen in the middle, he return- 
ed to Stockholm. He then travelled northward into the arctic cir- 
cle, and passing round the head of the gulf, descended on its cast~ 
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‘ern side'to Petersburgh. There his extraordinary appearance at- 
‘tracted general notice. Without stockings or shoes, and too poor 
to:provide himself with either, he was invited to dine with the Por- 
tuguese ambassador, who supplied him with twenty guineas on the 
‘credit of sir Joseph Banks. ‘Through his interest he also obtained 
permission to accompany a detachment of stores, which was to be 
sent to Yakutz for the use of Mr. Billings, an Englishman, who was 
entrusted with the schemes of northern discovery, in which the em- 
press was then engaged. From Yakutz, which is situated in Sibe- 
ria, six thousand miles east of Petersburgh, he proceeded to Ocza- 
kow, or Ochotsk, onthe Kamschatkan sea.5 but as the navigation was 
completely obstructed by the ice, he returned.to Yakutz, intending to 
‘wait for the conclusion of the winter. Here in .consequence.af 
some unaccountable suspicion he was seized in the name of the em- 
press by two Russian soldiers, who conveyed him, in the depth of 
winter, through the north of Tartary to the frontier of the Polish 
‘dominions ; assuring him at their departure, that if he returned to 
Russia, he should certainly be hanged, but if he chose to return to 
England, they wished him a pleasant journey. Poor, forlorn, and 
friendless, covered with rags, and exhausted by fatigue, disease, 
and misery, he proceeded to Koningsberg, where the interest of sir 
Joseph Banks enabled him to procure the sum of five guineas, by 
ameans of which he arrived in England. 
‘He immediately waited on sir Joseph, who recommended him to 
an adventure as perilous as that, from which he had just returned. 
He now was informed.of the views of the association, which had 
been lately formed for promoting the -discovery of the interior 
parts of Africa, which were then little known. | Sparrman, Pater- 
son, and Vaillant had travelled into Caffraria, and Norden and. Bruce 
shad enlarged:the acquaintance of Europeans with Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia. In regard to other parts of this quarter of the 
globe, its geography, excepting in relation to its coasts, was involved 
- in darkness. ‘Ledyard.engaged with enthusiasm in an enterprise, 
‘which he had already projected for himself ; and receiving from 
«sir Joseph a letter -of introduction to one of the members of the 
- committee appointed to direct the business and promote the object 
of the association, he went to him without delay. The description, 
© which that gentleman bas given of his first interview, strongly 
_ marks the character of this hardy traveller. “ Before I had learned,” 
gays he, “¢ from the note the name and business of my visitor, I 
was struck with the manliness of his person, the breadth of his 
-chest, the openness of his countenance, and the inquietude of his 
_.eye. Ispreadthe map of Africa, before him, and tracing a line 
from Cairo to Sennaar, and from thence westward in the latitude and 
supposed direction of the Niger, I told him that was the route, by 
avhich I was anxious, that Africa might, if possible, be explored. 
He said, he should think himself singularly fortunate to be entrusted 
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with the adventure. I asked him when tae i "Vo- 
morrow morning was his answer.’ 1 Aa Rp 

From such zeal, decision, and intrepidity the socistsi isawaliy, 
formed the most sanguine expectations. He sailed from London 
June 30, 1788, and in thirty six days, seven of which, were spent 
in Paris, and two at Marseilles, arrived in the city of Alexandria ; 
and having there assumed the dress of an Egyptian traveller pro- 
ceeded to Cairo, which he reached on the nineteenth of August.) 
He travelled with peculiar advantages. Endowed with an original) 
and comprehensive genius he beheld with interest, and described. 
with energy the scenes and objects around him ; and by comparing > 
them with what he had seen in other regions of the globe he was 
enabled to give his narrative all’the varied effect of contrast and — 
resemblance. His remarks on Lower Egypt, had that country 
been less generally known, might have ranked with the most value 
able of geographical records. They greatly heightened the opin- 
ion, which his employers already entertained of his singular quali- 
fications for the task, which he had undertaken. Nor was his resi» 
dence at Cairo altogether useless to the association. By visiting 
the slave markets, and by conversing with the Jelabs, or travelling 
merchants of the caravans, he obtained without any expense a better 
idea of the people of ‘Africa, of its trade, of the position of places, 
the nature of the country, and the manner of travelling, than he. 
could by any other means have acquired ; and the communications — 
on these subjects, which he transmitted to England, interesting and 
instructive as they were, afforded the society. the most gratifying 
proofs of the ardent spirit of inquiry, the unwearied attention, the 
persevering research, and the laborious, indefatigable, anxious zeal, — 
with which their author pursued the object of his mission. § 

He had announced to his employers, that he had received letters 
of earnest recommendation from the Aga; that the day of his de- 
parture was appointed ; that his next despatch would be dated from 
Sennaar ; and the committee expected with impatience the result 
of his journey. But that journey was never to be performed. The 
vexation, occasioned by repeated delays in the departure of the 
caravan, brought on a bilious complaint, which, being increased at 
first by incautious treatment, baffled the skill of the most approved 
physicians of pe o, and terminated his earthly existence: paper 
17,1789. 

The society heard with dete: concern of the death ei a veel 
whose high sense of honor, magnanimous contempt of danger, and 
earnest zeal for the extension of knowledge had been so conspicu- > 
ously displayed in their service ; whose ardor, tempered by calm 
deliberation, whose daring spirit, seconded by the most prudent 
caution, and whose impatience of control, united with the power of 
supporting any fatigue, seemed to have qualified him above all other 
men for the very arduous task of traversing the widest and most 
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dangerous part of the continent of Africa. Despising the acci« 
dental distinctions of society, he seemed to regard no man as his 
superior ; but his manners, though unpolished, were not disagreea- 
ble. His uncultivated genius was peculiar and capacious. The 
hardships, to which he submitted in the prosecution of his enter- 
prises and in the indulgence of his curiosity, are almost incredible. 
He was sometimes glad to receive food as in charity to a‘madman, 
for that character he had been obliged to assume in order to avoid 
a heavier calamity. His judgment of the female character is very 
honorable to the sex. “ | have always remarked;’’ said he, “ that 
women in all countries are civil and obliging, tender and humane ; 
that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and 
modest ; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a gen- 
erous action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious, they are 
full.of courtesy, and fond of society ; more liable in general to err 
than man, but'in general also more virtuous, and performing more 
good actions, than he. Toa woman, whether civilized or savage, I 
never addressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship, without receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man 
it has often been otherwise. In wandering over the barren plains 
of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden and frozen Lap- 
land, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide 
spread regions of the wandering Tartar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, 
or sick, the women have ever been friendly to me, and uniformly 
so. And to add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation of benev- 
olence, their actions have been performed in so free and kind a man- 
ner, that if | was dry, I drank the sweetest draught, and if parva he 
I eat the coarsest morsel with a double relish.” 

Besides his communications to the African association, Mr. Led- 
yard published an account of Cook’s voyage in 1781. A number of 
his manuscripts were a few years ago in the hands of his brother, 
Dr. Isaac Ledyard, health officer of the city of New York.—L£din- 
burgh encyclopi. edit. 1808, 196, 197; Proceed. of African assoc: for 
1790, 40; Brissot, nouv. voy. li. 405—410; Hardie’s biog, dictiona~— 
- ry sg» Encyclop. supplement, Phil. edit. ; Universal asylum, i. 
3955 Massa. mag. iv. 94,95 ; Gazette U.S. October 9, 1790, 

LEE : (SamvuEL), Givi: lida onber of Bristol, Rhode: Sian was 
born in London in 1625,and receiving his education at Oxford was 
admitted to the degree of master of arts in 1648. He was soon 
settled in a fellowship, and in 1651 was appointed a proctor of nr 
university... He was afterwards preferred by Cromwell toa chu 
near Bishopsgate in London, but was ejected by the rump parlia- 
ment, and an anabaptist was placed in hisroom. Hewas thena 
‘lecturer of great St. Helen’s church in London. After the restor- 
ation he was ‘not silenced for nonconfor mity, for he had no prefer- 
ment to lose ; but he lived for some time in Oxfordshire, occasion- 
ally preaching. In 1678 he removed to Newington green near 
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Ziondon, where he was for several years minister of an independ- 
ént church. His learned tutor, bishop Wilkins, advised him to en- 
ter the established church; but his views of truth and ‘duty would 
not suffer him to do it. Being apprehensive, that the rights of 
conscience would soon be further invaded by the return of popery, 
he in June 1686 removed to New England, and preached ‘in the 
town of Bristol. When a church was formed May 8, 1687, he was 
chosen minister. After the revolution ‘in his native country, he was 
eagerly desirous of returning. Just before he sailed in 1691, he 
told his wife that he had viewed a star, which, according to the rules 
of astrology, presaged captivity. He was accordingly -captured 
by a French privateer, and:carried into St. Maloe, in France, where 
he died about the time of Christmas in 1691 in the sixty fourth 
year of his age, and was buried without the city as aheretic. He 
was a very learned man, who spoke Latin with elegance, was amas- 
ter of physic andchemistry, and well versed in all the liberal arts and 
sciences. He had studied the astrological art, but disapproving of 
it, he burned a hundred books, which related to the subject. Though 
a conscientious nonconformist, he possessed a catholic, liberal spir- 
it. His learning was united with charity, and the poor were often 
relieved by his bounty. He published chronicon Cestrense, an ex- 
act chronology of all the rulers of Cheshire and Chester in church 
and state from the foundation of the city, 1656; orbis miraculum, 
or the temple of Solomon portrayed by scripture light, folio, 1659 ; 
this was printed at the charge of the university; de excidio anti- 
christi, folio, 1659; a sermon on the means to be used for the con- 
version of-carnal relations, 1661; contemplations on mortality, 8vo, 
1669; a sermon on secret prayer, 1674; the visibility of the 
true church, 1675; the triumph of mercy in the chariot of 
praise ; a ciscourse of secret and preventing mercies, 1677 3 
two discourses on the mournful state of the church with a pros- 
pect of her dawning glory, 1679; a dissertation on the ancient 
and successive state of the Jews, with scripture evidence of their 
future conversion and establishment in their own land, 1679; this 
is printed with Fletcher’s Israel redux 5 the joy of faith, 1689; an- 
swer to many queries relative to America, to its natural produc- 
tions, diseases; &c. 1690 ; the great day of judgment, preached be- 
fore a court at Bristol; 1695. He also wrote a number of Latin 
prefaces to books for Henry Hall, printer at Oxford, and a preface 
to John Rowe’s Immanuel, with his life and character.—Wood’s — 
Athene Oxonienses, ii. 882, 883 3 Calamy’s account, ti. 36 3; his con- 
tinuat. 1. 583—56 3; Nonconform. memorial, i. 1043  Mather’s magna-~ 
dia, ii. 223; Account of origin of Bristol. wet 
LEE (Cuartes), a major general in the army of the United 
States, was born in Wales and was the son of John Lee, a-colonel 
in the British service. He entered the army at a very early age; 
‘ut though he possessed a military spirit, he was ardent in the pur- 
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suit ef knowledge. He acquired a competent skill in Greek and 
Latin, while his fondness for travelling made him acquainted with 
the Italian, Spanish, German, and French languages. In 1756.he 
came to America, and was. engaged in the attack upon Ticonde- 
roga in July,.1758, when Abercrombie was defeated. In 1762 
he bore a colonel’s commission, and served under Burgoyne in Por- 
tugai, where. he much distinguished himself. . Not long afterwards. 
he entered into.the Polish service. Though he was absent when 
the stamp.act passed, he yet by his letters zealously supported the 
cause of America,,,.In the years 1771, 1772, and 1773: he rambled 
over all Europe, for, he could never stay long in one place. Dur- 
ing this excursion he. was engaged with an officer in. Italy i in an. af- 
fair of honor, and he murdered his. antagonist, escaping himself 
with the loss of two fingers. Having lost the favor of the ministry 
and the hopes of promotion in consequence of his political senti- 
ments, he came to America in November 1773. He travelled 
through the country, animating the colonies to resistance. In 1774 
he was induced by the persuasion of his friend, general Gates, toe 
purchase a valuable tract of land of two or three thousand acres in 
Berkley county, Virginia. Here he resided till the following year, 
when he resigned a commission, which he held in the British ser- 
vice, and accepted a commission from congress, appointing him ma- 
jor general. He accompanied Washington to the camp at Cazn- 
bridge, where he arrived July 2, 1775, and was received with every 
mark of respect.. In the beginning of the following year he was 
despatched to New York to prevent the British from obtaining pos- 
session of the city and the Hudson. ‘Fhis trust he executed with 
great wisdom and energy. He disarmed ail suspicious persons on 
Long Island, and drew up a test to be offered to every one, whose 
attachment tothe American cause was doubted. His bold measures 
-carried terror wherever he appeared. He seems to have been very 
fond of this appiication of a test ; for in a letter to the president of 
congress he informs him, thathe had taken the liberty at Newport te 
administer toa number ofthe tories a very strong oath, one article of 
which was, that they should take arms in defence of their country, if 
called upon by congress, and he recommends, that this measure 
should be adopted in reference to allthe tories in America. ‘Those 
_ fanatics, who might refuse to take it, he thought should be carried 
into the interior. Being sent into the southern colonies, as com- 
mander of all the forces, which should there be. raised, he diffused 
an ardor-among the soldiers, which was attended with the most sal- 
utary consequences. Hie was very active in giving directions and 
making preparations previously to. the unsuccessful attack of the 
British on Sullivan’sisland June 28, 1776. In October by the direc- 
tion of congress he repaired to the northernarmy. As he was march- 
ing from the Hudson through New Jersey to form a junction with 
Washington in Pennsylvania, he quitted his camp in Morris county 
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to recomnoitre. _ In this employment he went to the, distance, of 

ne miles from ‘the ‘camp and fntered a house for. 1 ea kfast,, . A 
hcolone Ib became acquainted with his situation intercepting 

a Co call nan, vas ithe a Maas from ‘him,, and. anaes ae” 

ee Ke him pie mer. Hi A ateny mounted on Aer 

i ae hs nd ye, andl Ly ine sa: fely | to New York... 

ed till’ 2 things or, May 177 8, when J she. _Was, exchanged 

Prescott, ‘taken at Neneke ort, “He. was, _yery soon pata ti 

Battle 1Be! Monmouth. i Being detached by, the. commander, chief 

to make’ an attack upon t the | rear, of the.« enemy, general ’ iene hen 

i ‘pressing a to hae ‘im on the. ma heey reign Biniée 





ti 
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pte not pare the i ie “nit y) which, he believed to, hagas been ot 
ed him, on ihe field ie ag tattle and he addressed. a letter to Washing- 
ton, Tequiring rt r paration for the injury. ,He was on) the thirtieth 
arr ested for disobedience, of orders, for misbehavior before \the,ene 
emy, and. for. disrespect to the. ‘commander; in chief,, sn OF, these 
charges he was found guilty by: a. court, martial, at:-which lord. Stirs 
ling, presided, and . he was sentenced to be suspended, for one syeari 
He defended himself, with his. accustomed abality cared his, retreat 


upon ‘an enemy; whose strength was. much | ateatids than was ape 
-prehended, and from, his being ina situation, with a morassiin-his 
reat which. ‘would preclude | him, from aretreat,if the British should 
have proved, victorious... A But his disrespectful. letters,to.the: -com- 
mander j in chief it isnot easy to justify... His suspension fave get 
eral. satisfaction, to the army, for he was suspected of aiming) him 
self at the. ‘supreme. command. ~ After. the. result: of, ;his trial ‘was 
confirmed by: congress in ‘Taslvraibs 1780 hey retired, to:his estate ity 
Berkley county, Virginia, where he:lived insa style peculiarto:him+ 
self. Glass, windows, and. plaster, would. have*beertextravagances:ni: 
his house.. T} ‘hough; he had for-his, companions a few select-authors) 
and his dogs, yet. as. -he found his; situation, too solitary,and irksomey 
he sold. As. farm,, in the fall of 1782, :that in -a.different ;abodevhe; 
might enjoy, the. conversation of mankind; |). He went to -Philadel- 
phia and. took, lod gings; in. an inns +: After being threcror four:days! 
in the: city. he was seized by a-fevery -whiich| terminated: hisilife-Oc? . 
tober 22,1782. 5. The, last,words, whicli he uttered, were, ‘stand by: 
me, my. braye grenadietactinsoin 2zew iagmimevoy oft ofA" -noit 
Tn] his: person:weneral; Lee’ was ratheriabove Aite middle size, andr 
his. Temarkableaquiline: nose rendered his face: sometwhatidisagrees" 
o2 
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able. He was mastcr of a most genteel address, but was rude in 
his matiners and excessively negligent in his appearance and _be- 
havior. His appetite was so whimsical, that he was every where a 
most troublesome guest. T'wo or three dogs ustially followed him 
wherever he went. As ah officer he was brave and able, and did 
much towards disciplining the American army. With vigorous 
' powers of mind and a brilliant fancy he was a correct and elegant 
classical scholar, and he both wrote and spoke his native language 
with propriety, force, and beauty. His temper wassevere. The . 
history of his life is little else than the history of disputes, quarrels, 
and duels in every part of the world. He was vindictive, avari- 
cious, immoral, impious, and profane. His principles, as would be 
expected from his character, were most abandoned, and he ridicul- 
ed évery tenet of religion. In his last will he directed, that he 
should not be buried in any church or church yard, or within a 
mile of any presbyterian or anabaptist meeting house. He had 
kept'so much bad company in this country, when living, that he - 
was unwilling,as he says, to continue it, when dead. He published 
about the year 1760 a pamphlet on the importance of retaining 
Canada, which Dr. Franklin spoke of with respect. After his death 
memoirs of his life, with his essays and letters, were published, 
12mo, 1792.—Lee’s memoirs ; Hardie’s biog. dict.; American Ne- 
fios; Marshall, ii. 286—291; append. 64; iii. 27, 457, 469-—482 ; 
Stedman, 1.226, 227; ii. 22; Gordon, ii. 173, 175, 205, 344, 409; 
iii. 136—154; iv. 305—308; Warren, i. 235, 291, 336; ii. 93—— 
96; Collect. hist. soc. 1i 150; Holmes’ annals, ii. 466. 

‘LEE (Ricuarp Hewr¥), president of congress, was a native of 
Virginia, and from his earliest youth devoted his talents to the ser- 
vice of his country. His public life was distinguished by some re- 
markable circumstances. He had the honor of originating the first 
résistance to British oppression in the time of the stamp act in 
1765. He proposed in the Virginia house of burgesses in 1773 
the formation of a committee of correspondence, whose object was _ 
to disseminate information, and to kindle the flame of liberty. 
throughout the continent. He was a member of the first congress, 
and it was he, who made and ably supported the declaration of in- 
dependence June 7, 1776. After the adoption of the articles of the. 
confederation he was under the necessity of withdrawing from con- 
gress, as ho representative was allowed to continue in congress 
more than three years in any term of six years; but he was reelect- 
ed in 1784 and continued till 1787. It was in November 1784, that 
hé was chosen president of congress. When the constitution of the 
United States was submitted to the consideration of the public he 
contended for the necessity of amendments’ previously to its adop- 
tion. After the government was organized, he and Mr. Grayson 
were chosen the first senators from Virginia in 1789. This sta- 
tion he held till his resignation in 1792, when John Taylor was 
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estmoreland county, Virginia, June 22)°1794, inthe sixty third 
year of his age. He supported threwgh life’ the ' character ‘of a 
philosopher, ‘a patriot, anda‘sagé’s‘and’ he ‘died, “as he’ shadidlived, 
blessing his country." The petition’ to the'king; which wasadupted 
by th congress: in 1774, nd was admirably well! drawn" appchas 
beén generally attributed ‘to’ his’ pen: ’ A’ ‘letter; Which she wrote 
‘against Deane, “is published in the’ Virginia gazette*of January! 4, 
id the independent chronicle of February “Il; 1779, and ‘a letter 
‘evernor Randolph respecting the constitution “inthe Atnerican 
iuiseuin: “He 18 Supposéd"to ‘hate been the author of observations. 
Teading to'a r éxamination ofthe system of government, proposed. 
by ‘the ‘late’ Cor vention, ‘iv Fetters ‘frém the’ federal: farmer to’ the 
‘republican! 1787. Gazette of U.S. July 8,'17943) Marshall, ii: 180 
22 '83}909 46294095 Gordon, Wi. 2745) Warren, i. 306 ; » Holmes? 
“annals, ii. 492°; “American musetimy ii? 6838 gq UusHib si baa jog 
‘yen \THUR, M.D.) minister ofthe United States to the court 
of Versuilles;’ was a native of Virginia and: the brother.of Richard 
“Henry Lee! He was ‘educated ‘at the university of Edinburgh, 
“where ‘he al86 goat for some’ time the'study'of medicine: »/:On 
“HHS fettitn ¢0 ‘this country he practised: pliysic four or five years.in 
Willianisburgh- °° Hethen® went to ‘ London‘and commenced the: 
‘study’ of thé ‘law ‘in the Temple.!! Duiing -his residence in England. 
he kept his“eyé Upon the meastirés°of sovernment,/and ‘rendered. 
the most important Setvicés to’ his cotintry by sending to America | 
the “earliest intellisetice’ of ‘the ' plins-of the? ministry... “When the 
Instructions ‘to goveriot Bernard were sent over, he ‘atthe same 
“time comftificated” information to the town of Boston: respecting 
the haturé 6fthem.’ ‘He returned) itis believed, before 1769, for. 
‘th that year he published? the monitor’s letters in Vindication/of the 
“colonial rights. In 1775 he'was'in Londoii‘as the agent of Virginia, 
“and he presented’ in Augtist the sécond petition’ of congress:to'the 
“king. ‘ “AIT his “exertions were now directed tothe! goodof his. 
eountry.’ "When Mri Jefferson decihed the appointment °6f a 
minister to France, Dr. Lee ‘was appointed ‘in his" place, and ‘he: 
“joined His colleagues,’ Dr? Franklin dnd Mri Deane, at !Patis: in 
* December 1 os eeu coenene, nea Sag ‘panice. 
“Yn 1779 he ahd’ Mr. Adams) who ‘had 'taken the place! of Deane,. 
“Were ‘recalled;’and ‘Dr. 'Fratiklin “was ‘appointed ‘sole‘minister: to 
’ Fratice)” ‘His‘¥etitin had been rendered necessary/by the malicious. 
~ accusations; with Which Dearie! hat? assailed his publiecconduct.\/ In 
the précéding ‘year Deatiéshad left Paris! aereeably to an order of 
- cong réss, atid ‘canie té this coutitry in the same ship with theFrench 
~'sninister,’ Geranh On? his ‘arrivalj ‘4s many! suspicionschovered 
‘around him, he'thousht itnedessary toxvepel sesh er ea eae 
‘ character ‘of tis’ dollea ee, Drolee. 21TH Can inflammatory dddress, 
‘to the ‘public he vilified? hiitn in ‘the. grossest 'ter'ms, charging him: 
Sheviee, “Pian tes rans awa - wired A’ rradt 72gte Hvar sat 7 : 
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appointed in his place. Mr. Lee died at his seat at Chantilly im 
We 
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with: obstructing thevalliance waitie Francesa disclosing the ‘secrets 
-of icongress to. British noblemen, }, He att the same ume impeached 
theyconduct of his brother, William. Leg,esquire, agent for. congress 
at the courts,of , Viennaand, Berlin; ;. >» Dr, hee also. was | not: on very 
good terms with) Dr. Franklin, whom he believed to be too much 
under the influence, of, ithe French. court. ,, , Fi au his attachment 
to the interests of his countryy honest, eealatiog 2° was. inclined to 
question the correctness.of, ali. the commercial transactions, in Ww hich 
the;phiigsopher had been. engaged... yh ese dissensions, amon the 
ministers produced, corresponding. i iivisionea in, Congress, and, fe fon- 
jsieur Gerard-had-so, little respect to, the ae ity. y san aieus SAC ae 
‘asito become a zealous..partizan of. Deane. ,....D e, had. 

gr 
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friends in\ congresss but Dri ranklin hadsnene. “When the farmer 
‘wareanicd the haa variag) ‘in 17 Bee SHO bm geet 16 di 





 eccanis him nately asi pis Pe Bama 17 90, hie was. a Amittec ‘a 
ecounselior of, the supreme,courtof the United. States . cby:.a spe- 
adial-order.,-After a.-short) illness, he died December. 14, 17925, at 
»Urbanhasin,. Middlesex countysVirginia..;He. “was a man of uniform 
‘ypatriotism, of a sound, understanding, of, great probity, of | plain 
emanners, and strong passions., »- During: bis. residence for. a, number 
»of yeatsiin England he was indefatigable in his exertions. to promote 
othe: interests,of his country,,, TFo.the abilities. of, a statesman he 
pmnited oo ig Vea of. & hoon Paieal was a Simran ‘of the 
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sinctinonan eckeas' ‘aid. hefone, CONZTESS ny, 17 Bo Hernan | ii. “13 
8 139 5) Gordonyii. 447 5 3 Marshall, ii. AIA 3 Holmes? vealed Hs ASB | 3 
v»ecDransact.|Amer. bacless 80C di. AlAs J 6 isleiniay. - 
- oi eo RESE (Ansa), founder of the, “sect? of. iptremai: was ‘barn: : 
9 Kngland.of, low parentagey and procured subsistence at tl ne, expel 
orf hetcharacters She first.divulged her, extraordinary, Dewieneters 
os insthe years 1770, assuming the name'of the jelect/lady, but being 
eutaote: generally, denominated. the mother... Having. collected about 
»lithirty:followers in Manchesters;she, established het, religious am 
do ¢iSes in the same manner, as shetalter wards did, in, America. oul But 
‘her performances were so clamorous, and her;rites so,subyersive of 
bothe peace of families,,that the sect was,deemed a, pu pierce 
odand their assemblies-suppressed by, civil authority,,, "The Bien lady 
segwith fives of her; followers came to Ne ree L774... Being 
-auigoined-by -six ethers-in-1776, they purchased Bein teaueunia, 


about ten miles north west from Albany. H ere er liv unnoticed 
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eaingseaus tues or foungoare @ ‘But\inthe beginning\of1780,¢ 
there, was ap. unusual religious: commotionim Newi Lebanon » 
and some adjacent towns, in the midst of the wildness andiextravad 
gance.of fanaticism, some account of the: elect) lady rédehed ‘ithe 
bewildered enthusiasts... Ammediately:.the:noadsto: Nisqueunita avas y 
crowded svith.deluded, beingsiinoqueést,ofi greater delusionsog Theo 
mother received. themi with many smilés:and:toldthemoshe) knewi 
of thin coming before, declared dhémeth ta dw the woimahsclothed! 
With the sun, mentioned ,in the; twelfth \chapter of the Revelations: 
claimed: the .power:of -ministering the:/Hely, «Spirit: to whomish¢! 
pleased, asserted that\she was dallyjudging the.dead ofall:nationss |! 
who came to her for that: punpose, and:that no favor could:beshowme 
to.any |person: but) through: the icenfession ofthein sins: ante Vhiez. 
‘These impious pretensions, enfor diupon persons, some: of whottr: 
were, already bereft. of: reason, by, the magical charms of wry looks;> 
odd, posturesy whimsical. gestures, unintelligible) muttetingsy alters! 
nate groansand; laughter, and the solemn ceremony,of: hopping, / 
dancing, and | whirling, completed-the work ;ofconvertinge rational 9 
beings. intoddeats, and,brought-her.in a fine harvest ofideludedifoles 
lowers. -;One) of these,was Mr,.-Valentine Rathbun,.a baptist mins 
ister, who heweverin; about three:menths pecovered his Heat in st 
published a. pamphlet. against the impesture.ycHe-says,othatetherel! 
attended this infatuation an ‘inexplicable! agency: upon \the ‘body, sto". 
which: he, himself) was|subjected, that affected.the | nerves ‘suddenly 
and forcibly. dike the electric fluid, andiwas,: followetl-by: tremblings»: 
and the complete deprivation.of strengtho; When; the good mother 
had_.,somewhat-established.. est puthority;with her: new udisciplesy¢ 
she.warned.them of; the-great!sinof, following.the vain customs! of o 
the world, and ‘having fleeced them‘ ofe their ear ringsymecklaces) 
buckles, .andievery,-thing, which omight: nourish prides ;and:haying» 
cutoff, their thalr close. -by.theircearssyshe: admitted’ thend intoyher y 
church: ‘Thus metamorphosedji they wene ashamed to:beiseen by»! 
their/old) acquaintance,;: and.would -becinduced to continue shakers 
to save themselves; from, further humiliations) They impostar® as-o 
serted,.:that,she: was; lot “lisble. tothe bessabltsi of de satish thats 
when:she left; this world, she. should:ascend,, ini the twink ofian: 
eye tojheaven.. But; sanhappily; ders:her claims); abquamananane tine 
empted. from, the.same event, owhich sbefals.beastsy andohendbonesii 
are, ie peice lA grounds ~Sherdied in/1784Jo0The sects:s 
which,she | established,, ,has experienced a; number joferevolutions.i: 
At present shey, are distinguished formprightnessiand industrypbutr: — 
they persist in, rejecting the ordinances! which Jesus ‘Chiret itinstiA 
expressly, enjoined, and substituting: revelations, avdsiampressions «i 
upon.their minds ithe place of the; consistent and: “plain instruts 
tions of, scxipture, they are;toibe, classed avith <those,hoichdoses: 
rather to. bejiguided .by; their, ownireason| omimagination)/ thaniobyjo 
the.wisdom of; God +-Vew- Teka cab tedasrnins ds 82 pxbiRetheh 
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buns brief hints iz sD oRathbuh’s atcountvof tho ohakers x) Taylopygs 
accounts) West? s\ accounts; damsi sie lopieligions; dri shakey 
Backus Hi id agaddiw odd io jebion ond Gi.2nwoed Jasse[(bs singe bas 
_ LEDMERCIER (Ann exi)p nwinister immBostonythad-fornianys 
years the:care“of! theyprotestant o French church which was fourias’ 
_ ediby persecuted? protestants, !edriveniframoFrance by" the Pevoeas? 
tiomof thécedict of (Nantes:in 168 6 (is Thé society being very much” 
diminishedjoMr. Ie Mércier<at-tength desistedofrony his public 1a+° 
borsjand/thé house wasinib7 48ioccupied by MroCfoswell’s chitiréh.® 
Heidiedanvi 762} having sustained: a‘reputable loharacters Hepat? 
lishediacchurch ‘history’ ofiGenevay:? 2m0p0r7823 haidow-streatiseT 
om dettactionxCodlect hisssobniiin264y. 034d 101 ton 03 mea odw 

LEVERETT (Joun), governiorof Massachusetts} signatized him? 
_ selfoby: ‘hisbravery<in -the carlyopericds wfolristifeg “Héqwas Ione 

- employed in'public:dffairs andi places! ofoeawati¢riistiod Heowas in’ 
England:at the restoration; and uppeareday advocate for aheevlany!° 
Upon; hisi return tocthis country “he was chosenval memberwok fie® 
génerabconrt:for Boston/idn 1664>ie! Gras chosen major ganid ray 
an¢binhb66 5 an assistant. o/He was elected governor in 1673.49 Bde29 
cessor toi Bellingham, arid was‘continudd in that office till is death?! 
March:16;91678 2 His administration is’spokeniof with respect! 
Heiwasicsucceeded” by :overnor Bradstreet Magnatia; ivi 9)y4 
Nenl, ¥i82<%) Hutchinson; is 169 f270/323 08 noiueuiala eis bobushis 

LEVERETT (Joun); president’ of Harvardedllegepvarerands” 
somofcrovernor Leverett,zand was @raduatedue the Gollex ej whiclY® 
wasiafterwards entrusted to ‘hisicate,'¢m2680\19°H 6) wae first’ ape® 
pointedaitutor sin! thisiseminary!!o He nckewas'chosén'a’ member” 
of thehouse of: representatives, and then'spéakem He was suctes*° 
sively:aimemberiof ‘his majésty’s council, a justieé*of ‘tte superior’ 
court; :ahd avjudge of the probate of wills. <s Afterithe death: of the © 
vice‘president.! Willard; he‘ svas ‘chosen president of Hatvard'éol-> 
legé,iandowas inducted intorthis office: January 4p FFO8. Tn this? 
station he continued till bis: death, which took plaée suddenly! May? 
|: 3,17 2hveokde (was succeeded ‘by Wadsworthy?! Président Levéret?? 
received:fronithe gift/of God wreat powers of! mindy which’ he dils¢ 
igently cultivated.odHe was *conspicudus for his Yearine; and he’ 
was :aniceminentdivine‘as well‘asistatesman. “ida eafly’ period ef° 
hisdifeshesocvasionallypredched.)'So extensive was His knowledye> 
andso corfect wasihis judemeént, thavincaliidst every dimeule case 
the:peopleresérted‘totbim fuinformation “and wdvideles He wasev 
man/iof ‘courage, ‘and:resilution; dined firtiness;ag wellas learning 
_ Nodifficulties discouragéd him) when he Gree engaged inany af 

fairrof dnmportahce 3heéneountersdithéem with dive riulness and? 
by -‘his'perseverance anddiligenve! frequently etec eeu 4 ay 
havebéenodmpossible 46 va binds oft feebler ‘textureyiTWher His 
objecticodaldnotbe:nocomplishedsheyiclded itavitheutdisquietide.” 
Atitheihéad of: the university he wae re spotted, op he possessed 
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pers al-dignity and ebb government.» L as amajesty 
m yehaviors and countenance, Avhic /secured.the; rever- 





enceol aa witie: conversed: with chim, and impressed the youth, who 
iwere. Subject.to, his authority, with awe.) Yet he-did.notdose their 
affections,iton his dignity; was not-the offspring ‘of prides cde awas 
la good man; (oi unaffected piety.and.of-a holy dife, a cordial friend to 
the congregational, cherhenitenl placing) religion; notisomuchiin 
Particular forms, as in the weightier matters of righteousness, faith, 
@ndiilove. o; Invhis-care;of the .college-he qas, indefatigable, andiit 
flourished much during his presideney.«, Hej was its glory,.andshe 
was also the ormamentof ais sCOUNLLY yx Huneral sermons by Appleton, 
Lolmany and Wadsworth,s Klynt’sonation on Wadsworth 3v Hua chine 
BOM, Ke BIBI ods cietb oct YO eadltow jssT9 3d} ~atiierbAL~. staitenk 
« CLINING(Joxnx;.1.p,), an eminent, physician and philosopher 
of: South Garolina;wasia nativeofi, Scotland, and.received.an excel- 
Jentceducations};; He» camesto; America, abont,the!: yeare)%25))oddle 
corresponded with Dr. Franklinon the subject of electricity, and 
twasythes firstiperson,’ who -introduced,an,.electrical apparatus into 
Charlestone';; He: madeiand published.a-series.of judicious, statical 
sexperiments, which were conducted through the whole} of thesyear 
AL7AOd *In 1L7-$3ihe publisheda-history.of the:yeliow fever, whichawas 
the first account.of that disease) that ;was, given ito:theiworlddrom 
the: American continent Millers iiv)3645, Ramsay ’s review ofimede 
AINA KAS, eoitelidee saline aod bas 2 enonoeveds bedin’ sq) asd 
woiLINN (WinbtaMy psDs), minister in. New,York, wasihormpin 
~2152and wes graduated at the collége,of N ew: Jersey Inoht? 22 He 
avas atfirst/connected «with; the, presbyterian church inPennsylvania. 
Dur ingsthe-war of the:revoln tion die |was: chaplain inithe-armyah A 
dew'yearsafter:the,peace he attached himself to thereformed Dutch 
echurchyand settied:in the,city, of New-York.» He. was:dinally con- 
-strainedsto resigt his, pastoral-charge | by: indisposition, though: his 
driends regarded: his complaints.asamaginary 5,and:heidied,at Alba- 
amyin January :48085 >in the, fifty,;sixth lyear of his ,agesi/ Before 
-disease.broke down hisistrength,:he|,was, distinguished,and. useful. 
‘His eloquence was forthe, most:part natural, impressive,.and/com- 
emanding, though at, times)-he had; too,much vehemence,jinchis 
‘manner. He married a daughter of the reverend: John Blair.;The 
following are chis ‘publications 3,/a-military, discourse, delivered in 
o@arlisle,1776 3 the:spiritual, death and Jite: ofi.the believer, and, the 
ocharacter : sandmisery; of the. wicked, .two ‘sermons,in, American — 
spreacher}i ;.aSetmon:onthe anniversary,of American eee 
oN 9L 3; sermons,histovical and characteristical, l2moy17915.afune- — 
ingleinlogy on: Washington:(1 800 —aPannpilist, i481; 432 5 Lifeigy 
5 B.vhinny \ to aiaeslo od? arotl hanisido esw of ossig oF sengoit A 

jebilbNN, (Joun Brainy D.D.)y aspoety and minister, in Phib 

was: theison-of the, preceding, and.was born in Shippensburgh, Renn- 
sylvania, March 14,1777. He early evinced a strong attachment 
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to books.. When: he was nine years old his father removed to New 
York, and here he enjoyednew opportunities of improvement under 
respectable teachers) “Atthe ‘age of thirteen ‘he- returned: home 

froma! seminary in Flatbush on" Long Islandy where he had ‘passed 
two orthrée’years’ ‘inthe full’enjoymentof health, and delighted 
with the beaiities of nature.° °He! mow entered Culumbia college, 
-and‘engagedin ‘a new scene; being/ subject to:new discipline and 
interested@by ‘new ‘associatess'¢ During’ the “four years, which he 
passed@in'the‘colleve; his taste, like the taste of others at that peri+ 
ae a le penn Poadsipes gh to his) incli+ 
nations. (“He evinced-a powerful tendency toi poetry and criticisni., 
- ‘Phe: fine: writers of the age, particularly theopoets,*became ‘his dar+ 
ling study, andthe’ clow of admiration. was ‘followed ‘by a‘zeabto: 
imitate. ; Admiring the great works of the dramatic writers, it was. 
natural forvhim; when wunrestrained by deép seriousness; arid -in a. 
lie established theatre) tochasten where he night 
old these works invested with'the’charms‘vf life and <actionion. 
the stage.) But ‘though ‘the theatre “became his’ chief passion; he 
was not seduced into vicious “pleasurés.! | "When his: academical 
career was ended, he was rere treeH ere of ae and his:choicerof a 
‘profession fell upon thelawy | He -was'placed*under ‘the direction o£ 
“Alexandér Hamilton, who was the!friend ‘of ‘his father ; but he did 
‘et apply himself witheniuch ussidaity<to ‘his new pursuitvs The 
“spléndid'visions ‘of Shakespéare! andTasso were omore: attrattive,. 
than the naked abstractions and tormenting subtleties of ‘Bidékstone 
‘and'@oke.” He regarded: theclegal scienteevery day with new 
- Ghdifferénce;. and‘at-the Closeofithe first:year’relinquished the pré- 
fession‘altorether.' Before this:event: he ‘had ventured ‘to ‘produce 
‘a draiidtic:composition, called Boutville castle,on the’stage.o: Its. 
uccess was ericouragine’; ‘bub otheriebjéects nowclaimed-his atten- 
“tion,‘and ‘his‘dramatic. careerwis entirely renouncedy ‘His -passion 
“for'theatricalamusements yielded to affections! ofa cmore) serious. 
and beneficial nature,’ and :thosereligious impressions, which from 
his earliest infancy*he ‘liad océasianally-felt;now sunk permanently: 
intochis hearti <A fter much deliberation, che determined to-devote 
-his futfe life tothe sérvice of tnecchurchic! Such oa decision, 'in 
chis ‘¢ireumstances and with’ his‘ prospects; could: flow aly from 

Weep convictions ufduryps 9d} to isi gush s beiniss oH samt 
“. Perceiving thenecessity! of rélinquishitig with his former habits. 
oand pursuits many of his former cor panions,and of abandoning the 
“‘séenies, to which he’ had’ beenacéustomed to resort) he ‘retired to: 
Schenectady, “and put hiniself under theccare of Dr. Romeynyza 
professor of theology ia the reformed D ately churchd™ Experiehte 
‘Waily- présented new \difficiilties; but hisozeal vad noe diminished. 
A license to preach was obtained from the classis of ‘Affsiny in the 
year h798)\ where hat just entetied Hist wentysetorthydal “Amidst. - 
“dome exuberances of styleand ¥entiment thoexcellence oP his per- 
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d-from the hie presbyterian church at} 
bak Doha thou gh hot, vim be nh ke 
Pr situ tuatic nm, In this ecision. he, was influe nced | laden 
of his ‘ow “powersy, ‘which h he believed vo would wld have to encoun nter les 
arduous thials: as an ; pnsetant stery: than where the mite § char; 
should devolve upon himself. He was. ordained, June 3: 3, 1799, 
coleagne | with the reverend De Eee _ The, two apohie ars: 
‘Of his life were passed in iligent and successful application to the 
dutie ties. Of the pastoral, office. which y were, rendered more arduous by 
the increasing infirmities of his venerable colleague, But during thus 
interval, amidst. ‘the faithful labors ,of his office, he. found ti ‘ime to’ 
Write two poems, the. first on, the. figs of Washington, and 
ond the p pe owers. of genius, .a poe rof considerable length 
was Very ac etn to, the prblic, os 289. been. pulsed ina 
splendid ta nerin England, 0... csi; 
“Mr. Li nn’s Nt any was ime and his health th tll smes 
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extremely 


and h deckenteleet in, the iy f Bip. was, slums POR a portend. baad 
unfavorable i issue. tol his disease. .. In the summer of:1$02"his,con- 
stitution suffered i irreparable. mischief, from a fever,. induced by, ex- 
posure: to the 1 2: rays of a burning sun, His brain afterwards was free 
quently s “seized with a dizziness, which was, followed bya heavy; de- 
rein of ‘mind, He struggled. manfully,. with his. snr ypu 
aa EI wasting, and he was sinking into the. earth, The 





ower of reasoning: and ‘reflection, however, were not.impair- 
dd” dy his disease. he Ld soon, furnished | an, pees ont 
in the Spirit, with: which ‘he carried ona short. SOMLORESY 
during this year, “with Dr, Priestley... ‘That. pertinacious., Socini 
had published | a short treatise, in which he drew a SOtD STEAD er 
tween Je esus Christ and Socrates. Mr. Linn. stepped. forward against 
the veteran’ ‘controyersialist, subjected 1 the character of Socrates, toa 
rigid scrutiny, and while he endeavored, to reduce. it to. i ie PevD 
point in ‘the scale, the. transcendent, merits,of Christ: were. 

with unusual eloquence... A second.r eply, to;  psand a oheen at ) 
Mr. Linn “was the. dying. effort.of P >riestley, i in fayor of St oa 
doctiines. Mir! Linn, was. zealous, and impetuouss 4, some.of his 
fr iends thoubs' the impor tance,¢ of the subject j in, controversy, _justifi- 
ed the asperity, with which the youth.treated his. adversary, veneras 
ble for. ¢ age. and 3 science, ; but he did. not justify, ions -and ; he.was. 
known to speak of his vehemence with.tears of regret, oHe,even. 
wrote a letter of apology to Dr... Prigstley,,but. the death.¢ okt latter 
prevented his receiving it, , During this period he. put to: 
materials pf a Poems, fou whicghshe. intendedto,entrust his : utune fax 
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Ma lightest distespect, ‘And’ as sensiblh; enjoyed’ ‘attention 
paid't 1° With ‘yeats’ however his sensil ty # oe s fens 
Phe frame of his mind in rélation’ to’spiitual things A a perfect 
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justicey"and president of siiesuiaiapetinenaiatuiial himself rather 
tothe interest iof the proprictaby and his governor thansito!:that’ of. 
theassembly,'and was inv consequence in-thevearlier peridds!of his’ 
life:'very unpopular; ‘but he soon:gave' general ‘satisfaction ‘inj the’ 
discharge ofthe duties :ofihis several offices: Upon the-teath of: 
ernor’Gordon in Octoberi1786 the government of).course devob 
upon him; asjhe was presidentiof the! icotncibs:and! duting: hisiad=: 
ministration! of two years/the utmost hatmony prevailed;throughouty 
the province. Several. years previouslyto his death he» retired:from 
public:affairs and’spent:the latter part of his life:principally atStan+ 
tony his country seat;near Germantown,;! wherehe: enjoyed among: 
his books that:teisure, which;hed uch relished, and ;was:muchsem= 
ployed in:corresponding withiéarnedmen ‘in different parts.of) Eu~ 
ropesicHe died:Octobers3 1, 175dijiaged about seventy seven years, 
Heowas well versed sinsboth ancient.and modern. learning!;>heshiad 
madee considerable. proficiency; in-oriental ‘literature ;he:was mas-: 
ter ofothe Greek, Latin, French, ' and:German:danguages)»and:he. 
was) well @cquainted »with mathe matics; (matural: and:amoratk philoso 
phy; andmaturakhistorys In :hiss-religious sentiments iheowasia. 
quakers: He  had‘collected with greaticdreidslibrary:of more than 
three: thousand volumes, whickdththattime was by far:the largest: 
in Pennsylvania;:and particularly richin works:dnictheLatinzand. 
Greeklanguagesy andin themost ¢urious;> rare, andexcellentisci- 
entific :publitations:(i: Thissvaluables collectiom of: books,: usually; 
called the Logdnian library was bequeathed by its:possessomtothe: 
citizens of: | Philadelphia, land {has since:beemdepasited in one of the: 
. apartments: belonging !tosthe:dibrary company of that leity. b/ Phe 
two Jibrariesiin connéxion:contain ineari twenty, thousand-volumes;' 
the largest:collection of:books im the United States.) i boold ym to 
yi Mre Logan published in the philosophical transactions for; 17 35° 
an account of ‘his experiments:on ymaizée! with a‘particular: View! to. 
the: investigation :of: the sexualsystemof:plants/oThe experiments: 
were;considered asidecisives ‘The work wasiafterwards published 
in Latin, entitledyexpétrimenta et meletematade:plantarum genera 
tione, &e. Leyden, 17 39:3 candin London-hy; Dri Kothergill with\an 
English version:on the opposite page, 1747.He also published cano= 
hum pro inveniendis.réefractionum,s:tum simplicium, tum dht lentibus 
dupliciuni focisydemonstrationes geometnice, &c, Leydengh7i39 and 
a traslation of Cicero’streatise de senectute with explanatory notes; 
and with ac.commendatory preface by: DroFranklinjot 744i0qT his 
was the.firstitranslation of a classical author, .made:imAmerica< 
Proud’s) hist.Pennsylvanias 1.7478.) 479; 5: Hardie’s: biog’. \diétss Mil: 
lePsiretnospreetsi. 134 peticdAQaees .arwaicolisd DD Yo oviled 's enw 
-«oLOGAN, an eloquent Indian: chief, was the second: son of ;Shikt 
ellemus; 4 celebrated; chief ofthe Cayugarination,! whose residence 
swas;at!/Shamokin:,.) Logan was the, / friend iof the white peoples the 
admired their ingenuity,.and wished tocbeia neighbor to. them.>Mr. 
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Heckewelder, a Monavian niisstonarys saw Logan, in-b772;.and by.a 
conversation with ;hira,was impressedawith; the belicf, that his:talents 
were! of ahigherograde;than thosepusnally possessed. by. Indians, 

IneA pril ion’ May :774,.whem hegan’s residence: .was.on:the:Ohio, 
his family wasamurdered by a party, of avhitesainder the,command 
of captain Michaels CresapsovoT he: occasion of! -thisoutrage twas a 
report; thatthe» Indians ‘had: killed anumberef avhiteipersons, who. 
were looking out for newosettlementsy »/Ae war immiediatety coms 
mencedyand: during «the, summengreat numbers of-innecent men, 
women, and: children fell victims to: .the:tomahawk:and. 8calping 


kniferof (the Indians.):.In therautumn-of thesame year.adecisive: 


battle was:foughtat the mouth of the great! Kanhaway! between the 
collécted forces -of the Shawanese;: Mingoes;:, and. Delawares, and a 
detachmentsofy the: Virginia militia: | The: Indians were defeated 
andisued. for peace.” Senpaha houndueti disdained.to be seen among: 
the suppliants. But lest the:sincerity, of a treaty, from which se dis+ 
tinguisheda chief absented himself, should be:mistrusted,/he sent by: 
a messenger the following: speech:to beidelivered to: lord) Dunmore, 
governopof-Virginiae och-appealito any white:man to sayjaf ever, 
he entered Logan’s cabinrhungryy andy heigave hin: not: meats. if 
ever:he came:cold and nakedyand ‘he! clothed:him! note»: Daring the 
course of the last long and bloody war!Logan remained: idlesin ‘his 
cabin, 'an advocate forspeaceiSuchnwas mydove-forsthe: whites, 
thatmy countrymen’ pointddy asithey: passed, and-said; Iuogan is the 
friend! of whitemen.):| Dhadevend thoughtsto haveclived with you, 
but for the injuries of onesmansie Colonel Cresapy the last spring, 
in'‘cold blood and unprovoked, murdéredall the relations-of -Logan, 
noteven sparing» my women ‘and childrenio “TY ney runs not.a ‘drop 
of my blood in the veins oftany diving creature. © This called on me 
fof revenge: |) Ihave soughtit;!Iyhave «killed many sb have fully 
glutted my vengeance.) Forany country l rejoice at the beams of 
peace: ©But do!notcharbora‘thought:thatanine'is:the: joy of fear: 
Logan never’ feltofear. » He ywill not turn on his heel to:savehis 
life. Who is'there*to: mourn for Logan? Not one2i19 sia ti. 

After this peace Logan sunk i into adeep melancholy; and déclared 
that-life wasa torment to him.» Heebecame in some measure des 
lirions> He went to: Detroit; wistnattie yielded himselftothe habit of 
intoxication:» On his return, “between that’ place andoMiami, he 


& 


was murdered)» In: Octoberih78)} Mr.cHeckeweldernwas shown . 


thé Spot 'by some Andiansjwhere this cevent wes (said.toshavedaken 
place:—Jefferson’snotes \on ‘Virginia, query wi; and appendix.acs ext 
BORD» (Josrr#)) first minister'of Dorchestery:South Carolina, 
was a native of paatestown; Massachusetts, ‘aiid avasograduatediat 
Harvard college in 1691. In the fall of! 1 69svho was ordained pas- 
toriof the churehs'which: wraaoguthioréd in) Dorchester) Massachu- 
setts, with the design of removing “to South. Cavolinacor'Phey: ar- 
‘rikéed om thetwentieths of Derenilsen, Mais begat sex settlement: ‘on 
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__ congregations to. seck. ar-asylum in. America. :. Hejarrived 
» ton with about-one, hundred families October 14,:1718,..yIn 
lowing year sixteen families settled on: a. tract‘of..goodsland. 
Haverhill, which was calied Nutfield, and which they nam 
»donderry:s;; Mr. Macgregore, who,sinee his. arrival, pad deriniees: at 
+ Dracuty: was called to. be their. minister. .He Nabi tees 
aged fifty. two-years. Hisamemory is still precious in.Londonder 
» He.was a wise,-affectionate, and) faithful guide. to, his people. both i 
_seiviltand. religious concerns... They. brought with. them) every 
_ thing necessary for.the manufacture of.linen.- They also.introduced 
the, culture» of, potatoes, which . -were-first. planted in-the. garden, of 
édNathaniel Walker of Andovers ~~Mr... -Macgregore’s .son, David 
osMacgregore,,.was -minister of, the: second, presbyterian | -church.in 
» Juondonderry,. and died, May '30,,1777, in the sixty seventh yearof 
his age and the. forty...second-,of . his. San Rr Belinyeeis New 
_ Mampshire, Wi. 35-37 Abe ics sis eo 
» MACKLIN. (Ropgrt,) remarkable for Sonia wee was amugeast 
Becetlands. and.died in. Wakefield, .New, Hampshire, | its 1787 at.the 
_age-of one. hundred and fifteen... He- lived. several years in Ports- 
» mouth, and followed, the occupation of a, baker... He. frequently 
. walked from. Portsmouth. to. Boston Dy sixty. six--miles, in .one day, 
and. -returned:in, another. ... This, journey -he perform med: the, Jast 
. time at the. age of eighty =-—Relknaj’s.New Hampshire, Hi. 252. ¢) 
»MACWHORTER 2CALEXANDER;, D-D.),, minister of Newark, 
p< Jersey, was of, Scotch-extraction,..and was. born i in the.county 
_ of Newcastle, Delaware, July, 26,17 34,..His pious parents. often, ad- 
dressed. him in.private on religious subjects;and With tears pr rn 
_ ty and.affection entreated him tobe reconciled unto God. In.1748 his 
_ mother removed to. North, Cc arolina,, and. here. the labors. of a faithful 
é “minister,. were, the ‘means of, impressing, him. with the. concerns'of 
» religion. . Overwhelmed. with asenseof his guilt and with the ter- 
_ tors. of, eternal judgment; he: suffered indescribable distress. for near 
three-years ;, but. while,a member of the, school at West, Notting- 
ham, Maryland,. under. the,care of the: reverend Mr. Fi inley; he found 
_that consolation, which is. imparted by.the, gospel, to the: penitent. 
He was graduated: i in, the, college. at, Princeton, »New. Jersey,.. in 
1757. Having pursued the study of ‘divinity. under the instruction 
_of the reverend. William)Tennent,, he. Was, ordained July m7 
_ with a view. of, being employed, mpon a mission in, North;Carolina 
but he. was. installed in. afew, aveeks at Newark, as. the. successor of 
Mre Bua: In, uA e 64 a MOESSIONS be he. unlerigk eee 
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ein of his'brie Me, wich was'tlen at’ White Plains.” As the suffer- 
‘fngs of Newark'by thewar Hath so much edited his’ salary, that it 
‘was inadequate forhissupport; he obtaitied adismission from the 
ochurcl i'that’ town’ th ‘Oétober 1779, and was Settled in Charlotte, 
“North Carolinat’"Heté iia short time hearain “experienced the 
_ “éalamities'of war. ° By thearmy of Comwalls he lost his library 
Vand almost ‘every thing, that “hé possessed. Tn April 1781 he was 
“reinstate@in his church at Newark, where he continued during the 
" Fernaifider of “his life. At two seasotis, inthé years 1765 and 1773, 
he had'seen’ with pleasure’ thé ‘deep’ interést°in’ religious truth, 
“owhich had ‘been excited among’ his pedple y°but‘in 1784 his exer- 
“-tions Wére atterided with a more rémarkable revival’ of religion, and 
“one hundred ‘persons were’ addéd to his’chureh.!'At’ this time; so 
“omnuich WaS"He occupied in his sacred work,’that a part of every day 
©Was'employed in imparting instruction; or etiforcine Christian duty. 
_ In 1788 he assisted in settling the confession of faith and framing the 
; ‘Constitution’ of the presbyterian church in thé United States. In the 
_ © Years 1796" and’ 1802"he was’ permittéed® again to rejoice in the effi- 
‘acy of his benevolent labors; in thé progress of holiness and 'vittie, 
“and the increase of his church. “After'the destruction of the'collége 
“of New ‘Jersey by fire, lie was requested to solicit benefactions*in 
New England, atid “he procured more than ‘seven thousand dollars. 
edied July 20, 1807} axed “séventy three years, having been for 
near half a century a faithful érvantof'God in the gospel of his Son. 
His colleague, the reverend Mr) Griffin, survived him: © His last 
“howrs°wete ‘brightened with the hope'of ‘itnmiortality. © When re- 
~ Mhinded; that ‘the God, whom he” had faithfully served, would’ not 
forsake him ‘in his old age; he replied with apparent uneasiness, that 
the Had rio faithfulness AP his Own ‘to rély on ; ‘that’a review of his 
‘fife afforded’ him little satisfaction’; that it had been miserably pol- 
“hited; “and that his only hope rested on the atonement of Christ.” 
“His prospect of fututity was héver'cloudéed.” “At length, ‘when the 
- ~“$moment of ‘his'departuré arrived, a8 ote of his friends was ptayin 
“By his bed ¢ide, he extended both his arms towards heaven at ful 
“Jength in’ the transports of faith and desire. “His hands’ fell, and 
“méved'no'hiore ; the difficulty ‘of his respiration ceased, and’ in five 
aagirvutes he breathed 10 ‘more. {9 '? 982 oCe RE Renee Vy be 
“=* Dr. Macwhorter’ was’ more rémarkable for the ‘penétration and 
‘vigor’ of his mind ‘and the’ soundness of his judgment, than for a 
“Tively imagifiation.” “He ‘was Gdol, deliberate, and’ cautious to a de- 
, “ice tha approached even té timidity. © In’nothing “was he an 
“etithdsiast,and hé was incapable ‘of being’ rush.’ “His learning Was 
< Very Considerable, for” while’ he was ‘cfiti¢ally a¢quainted’ with the 
MG reek and Latin} he Had miade considerable préeress in the Hebrew, 
“and had acquited' Some knowledee of the Syriac.’ Hé published a 
neral Sermén On governor’ Livingston, 17907 a’serfnon on the 
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sermons. in the American matin i. entitled, ba salvation of sin- 
ners only by the biood of Jesus ; the influences of God!aswsun the 
great consolation of his people; the evil and dangers-of sectrity in 
Sin; sermons, oa true religions. on the-barren fig. tree,. and on 
honesty in. American preacher, i iii ; and a velume of See tititis BIS. 
on Griffin: s funeral sermon 3» Panoplist iis 481—489; 014 2 
MAKIN (Tuomas), a poet, was one of the most. tely, settlera of 
Pennsylvania. In the year 1689 he was:usher.to: George Keith in 
the friend’s public grammar school in Pennsylvania, and in the: fol- 
lowing. year succeeded him as: master. He was: for some time 
clerk of the provincial assembly,. which was held in the friend’s 
meeting house. . He published two Latin poems in 1728 and 1729 
inscribed.to James Logan, and entitled, encomium Pennsylvania, 
and in. laudes. Pennsylvaniz poema, seu descriptio Pennsylvaniee ; ; 
extracts from, which are preserved in Proud’s aides of that: Pe 
ince. Proud, i. 345, 4693 ii. 360—-373.: Te) 
MALBONE. (Epwarp G.), an eminent portrait painter, « (safes a 
native of Newport). Rhode Island. . At an early, period of life he 
discovered a. propensity for painting, which became at~ length § so 
predominant, that he. neglected every. other amusement for its in- 
dulgence.. When a school boy he delighted in drawing rude 
sketches of the objects of nature.. As he obtained the necessary 
assistances to improvement, his talents were developed. He fre- 
quented:the theatre to contemplate the illusions of scenery ; and 
by the regularity of his attentions behind the scenes.in the forenoon, 
che attracted the notice of the painter, who discovered unusual ; genius 
in his young acquaintance and accepted his assistance with the 
brush. He was.at length permitted:to paint an entire, new scene, 
and as a reward received a general ticket of admission, | His inter- 
vals of leisure at home were now employed in. drawing heads, and 
afterwards in attempting portraits. His rapid progress’ in the. latter 
accupation conv inced him, that he had talents for it, and. gave alac- 
vity to his exertions ;. and he was soon induced to devote to it his: 
whole attention.. As he now began tobe’ known and patronized’ as 
& miniature painter, his natural: propensity was nourished. by. the 
prospect of reputation and wealth. He visited the principal cities; 
and resided successively,in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
In the winter of 1.800 he went to, Charleston, where his talents and 
the peculiar amenity of his. manners enhanced the enc ees which 
ke received, from: the: hospitality,of. itsinhabitants.: “In May 180 1b 
be sailed from, Chanleston, to London; where he resided some months, 
absorbed .invadmiration, of othe. paintings »of _ celebrated masters.’ 
With a mind improved. by-study andvobservation, and. animated: by” 
the enthusiasm of. genius, he-visited the different galleries of Ii ivin: 
painters, enlarging his. ideas and profiting by the contemplation ee 
their works. He was introduced to the: acquaintan ce of the presi-’ 
dent of the royal arr whi a ‘bya, Bir. access tO: his-study, 
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a he aa him those marked and frieniclly Mile cnticris, which were 
‘more flattering than empty praises to the mind of his young coun- 
tryman. - He even encouraged him to remain in England, assuring 
“him, that-he had nothing to fear from professional competition. 
But he preferred his own country, and returned to Charleston in 
the winter of 1801. He afterwards continued his: pursuits in dif- 
ferent parts of the continent, always finding employment. By his 
‘sedentary habits and intense application to his professional labors 
his health was so much impaired, that in the summer of 1806 he 
was compelled to relinquish his pencil, and indulge in exercise ; 
‘but his frame had become too weak to be again invigorated. As he 
felt the symptoms of an approaching consumption, his: physicians 
advised him to try the effect of a change of climate. In the be- 
ginning of winter he therefore took a passage in a vessel for Jamai- 
ca 3 but the change not producing much benefit, he revurned 
Li Savannah; where he languished till his death, May 7,'1807. 
» Mr. Malbone was permitted for but a few years to copy the fea- 
panes of life ; but though he had not reached all the perfection, 
which maturer years would have given, yet his pencil will'rescue 
his name from oblivion. His style of painting was chaste and cor- 
tect, his coloring clear and judiciously wrought, and his taste altos 
gether derived from a just contemplation of nature. In his. female 
heads particularly there was, when» his. subjects) permitted, en- 
chanting: delicacy and beauty. To: his professionat excellence he 
adde the virtues,’ which’ endeared him to’ his-friends. © His: heart 
yas warm and generous. “The profits of his skill, which were ver 'y 
considerable, contributed to the-happiness of his relations ; and’as 
their ‘welfare was an object, which:seemed always to animate his 
exertions, his mother and sisters deeply deplored hisdeath..' Though 
unable to devote much time to reading, he by no: means neglected 
the improvement of his intellect.. He had perused with taste and 
attention many of the most approved English authors, and with a 
mind naturally acute and discriminating selected and retained what 
he read.—JVew York herald, fare 3, 1807 ; Boston rm bn Januar y 
t 1809.3!" ° 
“MANLY (Joun); a captain in the navy of the United’ States, 
received a naval commission from Washington, commander in 
chief of the American forces, October 24, 1775. Invested with 
the command of the schooner Lee, he kept the hazardous station of 
Massachusetts, bay during a most tempestuous season, and the cap- 
tures, which he made, were of immense value at the moment. An 
ordnance brig, which fell into his hands, supplied the continental 
army with heavy pieces, mortars, and working tools, of which it was 
very destitute, and in the’ event led to the evacuation of Boston. 
‘His services were the theme of universal eulogy: » Being raised to 
the, command of the frigate'Hancock of thirty two puns, his cap- 
ture ef the Fox increased his high reputation for bravery and skill, 
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But he was taken prisoner ‘with ‘his prize “by ‘tlie’ ‘Rainbow ‘of ~ 
forty guns July 8, 1777, and suffered a long and rigorous confine-- 
ment on board that ship | at Halifax, and in. Mill prison; precluded 
from further actual service till near the close of the war.’ In Sep- 
tember 1782, the Hague frigate: ‘was entrusted to his cave. % The 
cruise was peculiarly unhappy. ‘A few days after leaving Marti+: 
nique he was driven by a British seventy four on a sand bank at the 
back of Gaudaloupe. ‘Three ships of the line haying joiried this: 
ship, c came too within point. blank shot, and with springs’ on their 
cables opened a most tremendous fire. Having supported’ the” 
heavy cannonade for three days,’ on the fourth day the frigate was © 
got. off, and hoisting the. Continental standard at the main top gallant” 
mast, thirteen guns were fired in farewell defiance. On his return © 
to Boston : a few fmonths afterwards, he was arrested to answer a va-* 
riety of ‘charges, exhibited against him by one of his officers. © The ® 
proceedings. of the court were not altogether in approbation of his* 
conduct. Memeirs of his life, which should vindicate his character, 
were promised, but they have never appeared. He died ‘in Boston 
February 12, 1793, in the sixtieth year of his age, and was buried: 
with digtincton — Columbian centinel, February 16, and 20, 1793; 
Holmes’ annals, ii. 488 ; Boston gazette, August LI, 1778; Todrpend: i 
chronicle, September 26, 177 C3 Marshall, ii. 258’; Gordon; i. Seen 
iil. 133. pits k 
MANNING. Gamzs, D- D AN first. pacar of the. delta in 
Rhode Island,. was born in New Jersey October 22, 1738, and owas 
graduated at Nassau hallin 1762. When he began to preach a 
number of his baptist brethren in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
contemplated the establishment of a college i in Rhode Island on ac~° 
count of the religious freedom, which was there enjoyed, and di- 
rected their attention towards him asits president. ‘The charter’ 
was obtained in February 1764, and in’ 1765 he removed to Warren: 
to make preparations for carrying the design into. execution. In 
September the seminary was opened, and it was soon replenished 
_ with students. In 1770 the institution was removed to Providence, 
where a spacious building had been erected. He. was soon chosen 
pastor of the baptist church in that town, and “he continued in the 
discharge of the duties of these two offices, except in an interval of 
about six months in 1786, when he was a member of congress, till 
his death July 29, 1791,in the fifty third year of his age. » Dr. 
Manning was of a kind ana benevolent disposition, social and com- 
municative, and fitted rather for active life than for retirement. 
Though he possessed good abilities, he was prevented from in- 
tense study by the peculiarity of his constitution. His life was a 
scene of labor for the benefit of others. His piety and his fervent 
zeal in preaching the gospel evinced’ his love to God and’ man. 
With a dignified and majestic appearance, his address was manly, 
familiar, and engaging. Ih the government of the college he was 
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ynild-yet.e energetic Marcy’: 8 furte sermons, Hardie! 8, biog, dict, ; ; 
Backus; vii. Ame 4.95 (2 19222 5, Miller, ii. S75. Woe en 
“MARION. (Francis), a brave, officer, in the revolutionary war, 
was-an inhabitant of South, Carolina,. cand, after commanding. aregi-. 
ment was. promoted. by. governor Rutedge,to. the: rank. of brigadier’. 
general in, 4780. . On the advance of Gates). he. placed. himself at 
the’ head of ‘sixteen, men, and captured asmall British guard, rescu- 
ing a hundred and fifty continental: prisoners. As the-militia was 
in no: subordination, sometimes he had hot more, than : a “dozen . men, 
with him. » On, the fourth of September. he marched. with fifty three. 
mento attack. -body of. two hundred tories. « He first. Surprised a . 
party of forty, five, killing and, wounding ; all. but, fif een, and. then put. 
the main body of two hundred. to flight. His conduct. was. most: 
"generous, as. well as, brave,... Not one house was burned “by his or-- 
ders, for he. detested making war upon, poor. women. and children. 
At one time:he. was obliged. to. conyert, the, saws. of sawmills. into. 
horsemen’ s.swords for his defence... For months. he and his party. . 
slept in the open air, and.sheltered themselves in the thick recesses. 
of swamps, whence they sallied out and harrassed thé enemy. AL 
ter having rendered important. services to bis country, he died 
in South Carolina in: 1795.——-Ramsay’s S. C, ii..176, 229 5. Orde 
Ui. 454——_457 5, ly. 46,81; Holmes’. annals, , Liye Obey ven css grt 
MARSH (Esenezer Grant), professor of languages and ece 
clesiastical, history in. Yale college, was the son of the reverend |John 
Mar sh of Wethersfield, and was, graduated at New Haven i in W7 954 
Residing at the college i in that town, to prosecute his. studies, he was’ 
in 1798, elected. an instructer in the Hebrew. language, and in 1799 
one of the. tutors. In 1802 he. was elected a. professor ; but. the. 
hopes, which had been excited by. his talents and unequalled, indus- 
try; were blasted, and. his i increasing usefulness. was terminated by. 
his death November 16, 1803,in the twenty seventh year. of. his Ages 
He was a‘man of amiable manner ‘$3. pure morals, and. unguestioned: 
piety. Asa preacher of the. gospel.h he was uncommonly, acceptables. 
His, literary: acquisitions were great.. Besides. an accurate acquaint=. 
ance with the-Latin and Greek he was familiar with the ‘Hebrew, 
Theology, history, and .oriential literature had occupied. much of 
his attention. . lt. was. his. practice to, make. copious Cinch eat from. 
the books, which. he read. . He had made considerab! e progress. in 
collecting materials. for an. American. biography. ., He. published a 
catalogue.of the historical. writers, of this. country, entitled, a series 
of American -historians.from. the first discoyery.. of this country te. 
the present time, -1.801. and an elaborate or ation, delivered, before 
the America; academy. of, arts; and sclences. in 1802), designed to - 
confirm the:truth. of scripture history by, the testimony. of; seastern 
writers... This, it. is believed, , with, jlmprovements) «Was, @ posthu- 
mous, publication —Dwight’s and. Dana’ 8 SCTFMONs, and Howler? 8 Orda 
tion-on his death ;. Collect. hist.,60c. ix, J 108—1 Ue Massa. MISE. NCR: 
ii. DOD 2 Ile 
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“MARYLAND, one of the United States of Americ ) Was gr anted 
by king Charles I to Cecilius Calvert, lord Baltimore, June 20, 
1632, It received ‘its name in honor of the queen H etta Ma- 
via, daughter of Henry the great, king of France. © It’ dl ive first 
colony,: which was erected into a ‘province of the British “empire, 
and governed by laws enacted in a ‘provincial legisiature. ’ ’ The 
proprietor arrived in February 1634, and in March at the “head ‘of 
about two hundred Roman catholics he took possession. of the terri- 
tory, which had been granted him. Lord Baltimore; himself a Ro- 
man catholic, established his province on the’ basis ‘of ‘perfect : free= 
dom in religion and security to property. The land’was purchased 
of the Indians for a consideration, which seemed to be satisfactory. 
Fifty acres’ of land were: given ‘to every emigrant in absolute’ fee: 

A collection of regulations was prepared by the ‘assembly ‘in 
1638... The ‘province was divided ‘into baroniés and manors,‘ and 
bills were passed for settling the glebe, and for securin®' the liber- 

ties of the people. A house of assembiy, composed ‘of represen- 
tatives, was established in 1659, and a code of laws was passed. 
All the inhabitants were required ‘to take the oath of allegiance’ to 
the king, andthe ‘rights of the proprietary were “acknowledged: 
At this period the colony was very inconsiderable in numbers and 
wealth, fora general contribution was thought necessary to-erect a_ 
water mill for the use of the colony. ‘Slavery seems to. have’: existed 
at the time of ‘its original settlement. ©The encroachments'of the. 
English awakened the apprehensions of the natives, that they shou ala 
be annibilated'as a people, and an Indian war commenced ih 1642, 
which lasted several years, and which brought with it the ena s suf 
ferings. After a peace was made, salutary regulations were adopt ted; 
securing to the Indians their rights. A rebellion in’ Mar anelin 
1645, produced bya few restless men, obliged the goverhor tb to’ flee ee! 
into Virgima; but it-was suppressed i in the following year. The cons - : 
stitution ‘was established in 1646, ’and_ it continued with ‘litde inter- é 
ruption till. 1776. ‘The parliament of E England’ assumed the | gove 
ernment of Maryland in 1652, and within a few years’ ‘after this . 
event an act was passed, ‘declaring, that nene, who “profes sed the 
popish religion, should be: protected i in the province. | “The contrast 
between this‘act and’ the previous one of the Roman catholics re- 
flects the highest honor on the liberality of the latter. ° The author.” 
ity of the: proprietary was reestablished at the restoration, | ahd he’ 
appointed a eovernor. ” In 1662 ‘the’ ‘prosperity of the province was” 
considerably ‘checked by the incursions of the Janadoa baie but - 
by the aidvof the’ Susquehannahs they | were repelléd. hé “got 
ernment’experienced’a variety of” changes, being somatiihee in the ‘4 
possession of ‘the’ crown, and sometimes in the hands of the propri- -* 
etary. In1716 it was restoréd to the ‘proprietary, and it was’ not’ 
again t-ken away until the late revolution.» Maryland ‘was not be- fe 
hindsher. sister states in her “efforts to support the violated Tights of 
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this country in the struggle, which, terminated ih the separation of 

the colonies trom Great Britain, | A convention, which met at An- 
napolis in July 1775, drew up a form of. association to be signed by 

all the freemen of the province. This, state did not adopt the arti- 

cles. of the confederation till March 1, 1781... The present consti- 
tution of Maryland was formed in August 1776... It .establishes a 
general assembly, consisting of a house sof delegates, who are chosen 
annually,.and of a senate, the members of which are elected every. 
five years by electors, appointed by the people. for that~purpose. 

‘The governor is elected annually by a joint vote of both houses, and 

is incapable of continuing in, office more than. three years succes- 
sively, and noteligible again until the expiration of four years after 
he has ! left the office —Morse’s gceog..; Wynne’s Brit. empire, i, 236 

—241; Holmes’ annals, 3. 265, 274, 351,358; Chalmers.. . 

- MASASSOL T, sachem of the Womypéneags: lived at Poikanokes 
on Nar raganset bay; when the first settlers of New England arrived 
at Plymouth i in 1620. He was their carly and:their constant friend: 
In the. spring of 1621 he made a treaty with governor Carver, the 
articles of which he always regarded. He died about the year1655, 
and was succeeded by liis son Alexander.. A short time before his 
death, while the English were treating with him respecting some 
of his lands at Swansey, he at first insisted upon the condition, that 
-hoattempts should ever be made to convert his people to Christian- « 
ity —Belknap’ & Amer. biog. i. 242,229,290; Hutchinson, i. ve G5 sit 
Prince, 101, 102 ; Holmes’ annals, 1. 208—211; _ Morton, 26. 

“MASON (Jou), a brave soldier, and At ya of the history of 
. the Pequot war, was born. in England about the year 1600. — He 
_ was bred to arms inthe Netherlands under sir, Thomas Fairfax, 
whose ood opinicn he so much conciliated, that after his arrival in 
this country, when the struggle. arose in England between king 
Charles I and the parliament, sir Thomas addressed a letter to 
| Mason, requesting him to join his standard and give his assistance 
to those, who were contending for the liberties of the people. The 
invitation however was declined. Captain Mason was. one of the 
first settlers, of Dorchester, Massachusetts, being one of the compa- 
ny of Mr. Warham in 1630. From this place he removed to 
: Windsor i in Connecticut about the year 1635, and assisted in laying: 

the foundation ofa new coleny. The Pequot war, in which he was. 

sO smngianeusnlyedh, was inthe year 1637. The Pequot Indians were 

virited ¢ and. warlike, nation, who lived near New London. In 1634 

a Beni which was in confederacy with them, murdered a captain 
Stone.and a.captain Norton with their crew of eight men, and then 
sunk the vessel. A part of the plunder was received by Sassacusy 
the Pequot. sachem. In 1636 the Pequots killed a number of men 
at Saybrook, where there was a garrison of about twenty men; in 
consequence of which captain Mason was sent down the river by Con- 
necticut colony in March 1637 for the relief of the fort. He re- 
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mained there a month, but not an Indian was to be seen. In April 
the Pequots killed nine of the English at Wethersfield, and destroyed 
much property.. The colony wasnow reduced to a most lamentable 
condition. The inhabitants were in number but about two hundred 
and fifty, and most of the men were needed for the labor of the 
plantations. Many of the cattle had been lost from the want of hay or 
corn; there were perhaps not five ploughs in the colony ; and the 
people were suffering for want of provisions. They were at the 
game time so harrassed by a powerful enemy, that they could nei- 
ther hunt, fish, nor cultivate their fields, but at the peril of their 
lives. They were obliged to keep a constant watch. At this cri- 
gis a court was summoned at Hartford on the first of May. Besides 
the six magistrates, there were also committees fromthe few towns 
in the colony to compose the court. As the Pequots had killed 
about thirty and were endeavoring to effect a union of all the In- 
dians in a plan for the extirpation of the English, it was determined, 
that an offensive war should be carried on against them, and that 
ninety men should immediately be raised, forty two from Hartford, 
thirty from Windsor, and eighteen from Wethersfield. The little 
army under the command of captain Mason, with the reverend 
Mr. Stone for their chaplain, fel! down the river on the tenth, and 
arrived at Saybrook on the seventeenth. They had united with 
them about seventy Indians under the command of Uncas, sachem 
of the Moheagans, who had lately revolted from Sassacus.. At Say- 
brook captain Mason and his officers were entirely divided in opin- 
ion respecting the manner of prosecuting their enterprise. The 
court had directed the landing of the men at Pequot harbor, from 
whence they were to advance upon the enemy ; but captain Mason 
was of opinion, that they should sail past the Pequot country to 
Narraganset, and then return and take the enemy by surprise. 
This opinion was a proof of his discernment and military skill. The 
Pequots were expecting them at the harbor, where they kept a 
watch day and night ; and the place was encompassed by rocks and 
thickets, affording the Indians, who were the more numerous, every 
advantage. It would be difficult to land, and if a landing was effect- 
ed it would be difficult to approach the enemy’s forts without being 
much harrassed, and giving an opportunity for all of them to escape 
if they were unwilling to fight.. Besides by going first to Narragan- 
set the hope was indulged, that some accession to their force might 
be procured. These reasons weighed much with captain Mason, 
but not with the other officers, who were afraid to exceed their 
commission. _ In this perplexity the reverend Mr. Stone was desir- 
ed to seck wisdom from above. Having spent most of Thursday 
night in prayer on board the pink, in the morning he went on shore 
and told captain Mason he was entirely satisfied with his plan. The 
council was again called, and the plan was adopted. (On Saturday 
the twentieth they arrived at Narraganset; but the wind was so’ 
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“énfavorable, that they could not land until Tuesday at sun set. He 
“immediately marched to the residence of the sachem, Miantonimoh, 
~ and disclosed to him the object, which he had in view. Two hun- 
“dred of the “Narragansets joined him, and on Wednesday they 

~ marched about eighteen or twenty miles to the eastern Nihantick, 
“which was a frontier to the Pequots. Here was the seat of one bf 
» the Narraganset sachems, who was so unfriendly, that he would not 
suffer any of the English to enter the fort. A strong guard was in 
~ consequence placed round it, that none of the Indians should come 
~ out, and alarm the Pequots. he little army continued its march 
en Thursday, having in its train about five hundred Indians. In 
the evening they fenehed the neighborhood of the Pequot | fort at 
~ Mistic. The army encamped, being exceedingly fatigued in con- 
~ sequence of the heat and the want of necessaries. The guards, who 
“were advanced considerably in front, heard the enemy singing until 
~ midnight. It was atime of rejoicing with them, as they had seen 
the vessels pass a few days before and concluded that the English 
~ had not courage to attack them. About two hours beforeday on the 
“morning of Friday, the twenty sixth of May, the captain assembled 
his) men; and prepared himself for determining the fate of Connecti- 
“eut. “The blessing of God was briefly and devoutly implored. 
With less than eighty brave men he marched forward, the Indians, 
“whowere much afraid, having fallen inthe rear. He told themto stay 
‘behind at what distance they pleased, and to see whether Englishmen 
‘would not fight. As captain Mason approached within a rod of the 
‘fort, aldog barked, and an Indian roared out, Owanux ! Owanux ! 
-[Englishmen'! Englishmen !| The troops pressed on, and having 
‘fired upon the Indians through the pallisadoes, entered the fort at the 
’ principal entrance, sword in hand. After a severe conflict, in which 
»a number of the enemy were killed, victory was still doubtful, for the 
‘Indians concealed themselves in and about their wigwams, and from 
« their retreats made good use of their arrows. Atthis crisis the cap- 
“€ain'cried out to-his men, “ we must burnthem”; and seizing a fire 
‘brand in one of the: wigwams set fire to the mats, with which they 
were covered. ‘In a short time all the wigwams were wrapped in 
«flames. Captain Mason drew his men without the fort, encompass- 
“ing it ‘completely ; and. the sachem, Uncas, with his Indians and 
“(such ‘of the Narragansets as remained, took courage and formed 
“another circle in the rear. The enemy were now thrown into the 
-‘atmost!'terror.) Some climbed the pallisadoes and were brought 
‘down by the re? of the muskets ; ; others were so bewildered, that 
“they rushed into the very flames. \ A number collected to the wind- 
“award! and endeavored to defend themselves with their arrows, and 
*abdut’'forty” of the boldest issued forth and were cut down by the 
»swords'6f the English.” In ‘a little fore than an hour the whole 
tworkof destruction was completed. | Seventy wigwams were burn- 
tedearid six hundred ‘cosine wisi ‘Seyen* escaped, and seven 
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were taken prisoners.’ Two only of the English were killed, and 
sixteen wounded. The victory was complete, but the army was in 
great danger and distress. So many were wounded and worn down 
by fatigue, that only about forty could be spared to contend with the 
remaining enemy. In about an hour three hundred Indians came 
on from the other fort ; but captain Mason led out a chosen party 
and checked their onset. It was determined to march immediately 
for Pequot harbor, into which a few minutes before, to their unut- 
terable joy, they had seen their vessels enter, guided by the hand 
of providence. When the march commenced the Indians advance 
ed to the hill, on which the fort had stood. The desolation, which 
here presented itself to their view, filled them with rage; they 
stamped and tore their hair in the transports of passion ; and rush- 
ing down the hill with great fury seemed determined to avenge 
themselves on the destroyers of their brethren. But the superior- 
ity of fire arms to their bows and arrows kept them at a distance. 
Captain Mason reached the harbor in safety; and putting his 
wounded aboard, the next day marched by land to Saybrook with 
about twenty men. His safe return, and the success, which attend- 
ed the expedition, filled the whole colony with joy andthanksgiving. 
Several providential events were particularly noticed. It was 
thought remarkable, that the vessels should come into the harbor 
at the very moment, when they were so much needed. As captain 
Mason entered a wigwam for fire to burn the fort, an Indian was 
drawing an arrow to the very head, and would have killed him in- 
stantly, had not one Davis at this critical moment cut the bowstring 
with his sword. So completely was the object of the expedition 
effected, that the remaining Pequots were filled with such terror, 
that they burned their wigwams and fled from their abode. © The 
greatest part of them went towards New York. Captain Mason 
Was sent out to pursue them, and he took one hundred prisoners 
of the old men, women, and children. The rest, about two hundred 
in number, sogn submitted themselves, engaging never to live in 
their country again, and becoming subject to the sachem of Mohe- 
agans and Narragansets with the disgraceful necessity of never 
again being called Pequots. 

Soon after this war captain Mason was ‘appointed by the govern- 
ment of Connecticut major general of all their forces, and contin- 
~ ued in this office till his death. He remained a magistrate, to which 
station he was first chosen in 1642, till May 1660, when he was 
elected deputy governor. In this office he continued ten years, till 
‘May 1670, when his infirmities induced him to retire from public 
life. After the Pequot war, at the request of the inhabitants of 
Saybrook and for the defence of the colony he removed from Wind- 
sor to that place in 1647. Thence in 1659 he removed to Norwich, 
where he died in 1672 or 1673 in the seventy third year of his age. 
Major Mason held the same reputation for military talents in Con= 
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‘necticut, which captain Standish held in Plymouth colony. Both 
rendered the most important services to their country. Both were 
bred to arms in the Dutch Netherlands. Captain Standish was of 
short stature, but major Mason was tall and portly, and equally dis- 
_ tinguished for his courage and vigor. He was also a gentieman of 
prudence and correct morals. At the request of the general court 
he drew up and published a brief history of the Pequot war. It is 
reprinted in Dr. Increase Mather’s relation of troubles by the Ine 
diansy 1677. It wagalso republished more correctly, with an in- 
troduction and some explanatory notes, by the reverend Thomas 
Prince in 1736.—Jntroduction to Mason’s history ; Trumbull’s hist, 
of Connecticut, 1. 68—87, 337 ; Holmes’ annals, i, 292294, 
MASON (GeorGs), an eminent statesman of Virginia, was a 
member of the general convention, which in 1787 tramed tie cone 
stitution of the United States, but refused to sign his name, as one 
of that body, to the instrument, which they had produced. Inthe 
following year he was a member of the Virginia convention, which 
considered the proposed plan of federal government. He united 
with Henry, and opposed its adeption with great energy. He thought, 
that the confederation was about to be converted into a consolidated 
» government, for which, he said, many of the members of the general 
‘convention avowed an attachment; and he was desirous of introduce 
ing amendments. He contended for the necessity of an article, 
reserving tothe states, all powers not delegated. This article is 
now among the amendments of the constitution. . He wished also, 
that there should bea limitation to the continuance of the presie- 
dent in office. Soaverse was he to that section, which allowed 
the slave trade for twenty years, that, attached as he was to the 
union of all the States, hedeciared that he would not admit the southe 
ern states into the,union unless they would agree to discontinue the 
traffic. He died at his seat at Gunston Hall, Virginia in the autumn 
of 1792, aged sixty seven years —Virginia Hebat eas sec. edit. 13, aay 
$02; 306, 313, 343, 350, 361, 370, 372. 
MASSACHUSE TTS, one of the United States of peg 
was formerly divided into the two colonies of Plymouth and of 
Massachusetts bay, which were distinct for many years. Plymouth 
was first settled in December 1620 by persons, who intended to 
commence a plantation in the territory of the south Virginia com- 
» pany; but who on account of the advanced season of the year were 
» induced to establish themselves, where they first landed. ‘They 
formed a government for themselves, and chose Mr. Carver for 
their governor. In 1620 all the land from sea to sea between the 
. fortieth and forty eighth degrees of north latitude was granted to 
the council at Plymouth in England. From this company a patent 
was obtained in 1621. For several years the whole property: of the 
~colony wasincommon. ‘The governor, who was chosen annuale 
ly, had at first but one assistant ; in 1624 he had five; and in 1633 
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the number was increased to seven. The last patent was obtained 
in 1680, by which the colonists were allowed to establish’ their ows 
government. The first house of representatives was’ formed in 
1639, being rendered necessary by the increase of the inhabitants 
and the extension of the settlements. The patent of Massachu- 
Setts bay was obtained in 1628. This colony was bounded ‘on ‘the 
south by a line three miles distant from Charles’ river, which pass- 
es between Cambridge and Boston. In the same year a few peo- — 
ple under the government of John Endicot began a settlement at” 
Naumkeak, now Salem. In 1629 a form of government was set- | 
tled, and thirteen persons, resident on the plantation, were entrust- 
ed with the sole management of the affairs of the colony... Ofthese 
persons one was the governor and twelve, were counsellors. All 
these were but deputy officers, as they were appointed by the gov- > 
ernor and company in England. This state of things however last- 
ed buta short time. It was soon determined to transfer the gov- 
ernment entirely to New England. Governor Winthrop: accord- 
ingly came over in 1630 with about fifteen hundred persons; bring= 
iny the charter with him. © This instrument vested the whole exec> 
utive power in the governor, deputy governor, and eighteen assist- 
ants, and the legislative power in a general court, composed: of the 
above and of the freemen of the colony. This assembly was au- 
thorized to elect their governor and all necessary officers. But the 
provisions of the charter were not very carefully observed. ‘The. 
emigrants, considering themselves as subject to no laws excepting 
those of reason, and equity, and scripture, modelled their govern= 
ment according to their own pleasure.” Early in 1631 the generah 
court ordained, that the governor, deputy governor, ‘and assistants © 
should be chosen by the freemen alone ; they. directed that there 
should be two courts instead of four ina year; in May 1634 they 
created a representative body; they established judicatories of va- 
rious kinds ; and in 1644 the general court was divided into the’ 
two houses of deputies and of magistrates, each of which was to 
send.its acts to the other for approbation. The assistants andthe» — 
general court for four years often judged and punished in a sum- 
mary way: without a jury, and within three years after it was enact- 
ed, that there should be no trial, which should affect life or residence 
in the country, without a jury of freemen, the general court violated 
this law in passing sentence of banishment in 1637. Massachusetts 
continued to increase till the Indian war of 1675 and» 1676, which ~ 
occasioned great distress. About six hundred of the inhabitants of | 
New England were killed, and twelve or thirteen towns were en- » 
tirely destroyed ; and this colony was the greatest sufferer. In). 
1684 the charter of: Massachusetts was declared to be forfeited by 
the high court of chancery in England in consequence of well 
founded charges of disrespect to the laws of England, and of ten- © 
dencies towards exercising the rights.of a free state. In 1686 Jo- 
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seph Dudley received his commission of president of New. Eng- 
Jand though Plymouth was ‘not. included; ‘but at the close of 
the. year Andros arrived witha commission, which included that 
colony.’ In 1689 this tyrannical governor was deposed and impris~ 
oned by an indignant people, and Massachusetts and Plymouth 
reestablished their old government. In 1692 a charter was obtain- 
ed, which constituted Massachusetts a province, and added to it 
the colony of Plymouth, the province of Maine, the province of 
Nova Scotia, and the Elisabeth islands, and Nantucket and Mar- 
tha’s« Vineyard.» From this period Massachusetts and Plym- 
outh were biended, and under one government. This new char- 
ter greatly abridged the liberties of the people! Formerly they 
had chosen: their governor; but now the appointment of the 
governor, licutenant governor, secretary, and all the officers of 
admirality’) was vested in the crown. Other important changes 
were made. ‘This charter continued til the late revolution. Du- 
ring the attempts of Shute, Burnet, and other governors to pro- 
cure a fixed salary, which should make them independent of the 
people, the general court showed a determinaton to prevent the 
removal of any barrier against tyranny. While the claims of 
British taxation were discussed from the year 1765 till the com- 
mencement of the war, Massachusetts was. conspicuous for the 
unshaken and persevering: spirit, with which the cause of lib- 
erty was supported, In October 1774 a provincial congress as- 
sumed the government,. and in July 1775 elected counsellors, as 
as under’the old charter. . The present constitution was formed by 
a convention\in March 1780.. By this instrument the legislative 
powers are vested in a general court, consisting of a senate and a 
house of representatives, annually chosen, which have a. negative 
upon each other; and no act can he passed without the approbaticn 
of the governor, unless after a revisal two thirds of both branches 
are in favor of it. The governor is chosen every year by the peo- 
ple, and he has a council composed of the lieutenant governor, and 
nine others, chosen by the general court, without whose advice he 
can exercise none of his powers, except such as are incident to his 
office of commander in chief. In 1786 there was an insurrection 
in Massachusetts, occasioned by the scarcity of money and the 
pressure of) taxes and of debts to individuals. A convention from 
fifty towns in Hampshire county met at Hatfield in August and 
drew up a catalogue of grievances. In the same month a body of 
insurgents took possession of the court house in Northampton ; 
and ina short time the flame of open opposition to government was 
enkindled in other counties. But the rebellion was suppressed in 
1787 with the loss of but few lives. Since then internal peace has. 
existed.— A/orion ; Prince ; Winthrop ; Hutchinson ; Minot ; Gor- 
don; Neal’s, vldams’ sand Morse and Parish’s Nv E. ; + Holme? an 
nailer aco . ; IROL SR tals 
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- MATHER (Ricuanrp), minister of Dorcliester, Massachusetts, 
was born in Lancashire, England, in1596. At the age of fiiteen he 
was invited to take the instruction of a school at Toxteth, near Liv- 
erpool. After suffering for some time that anxiety/and) distress, 
~which the knowlecge of his own character as a sinner produced, he 
in his eighteenth year found peace and joy in the gospei’of the Re- 
deemer. In May 1618 he was admitted a student of Oxford but 
jn a few months afterwards he became the minister of Toxteth, be- 
ing ordained by the bishop of Chester. Here he continued about 
fifteen years without any interruption of his benevolent labors.. He 
preached every Tuesday at Prescot, and he always seized the op- 
portunity, which his attendance upon funerals afforded, for:impart- 
ing instruction to the livmg.’ He was silenced for nonconformity 
to the established church in 1633, but through the influence of his 
friends was soon restored. He was again suspended in 1634, :as he 
had never worn the surplice, and could not adopt the ceremonies, 
which were enjoined. Having resolved to seek the peaceable ens 
. joyment of the rights of conscience and the purity of Christian 
ordinances in New England, he escaped the pursuivants, who were 
endeavoring to apprehend him, and embarked at Bristol in) May 
1635. On the seventeenth of August he arrived in Boston harbor. 
He was in a few months invited to Dorchester; and, as the first 
church had removed with Mr. Warham to Windsor, a new church 
was formed, of which he was constituted the teacher August 23, 
1636. He assisted Mr. Eliot and Mr. Welde in)1640 in:making 
the New England version of the psalms. The model of church 
discipline, which he presented to the synud of 1648, was the one, 
which was chiefly adopted in preference to those, prepared by Mr. 
€otton and Mr. Partridge. He died in the peace’ of the Christian, 
April 22, 1669, aged seventy three years. Though im his old age he 
experienced many infirmities, yet such had been his health, that 
for half a century he was not detained by sickness so much as one 
Sunday from his public labors. He was a pious Christian, ‘a good. 
scholar, and a plain, and useful preacher. He was careful ‘to avoid 
foreign and obscure words, and unnecessary citation of Latin sen- 
tences, that all might understand him. While his voice was loud 
and distinct, there was also a vehemency and dignity in his manner. 
By his first wife he had a number of sons, who were: distinguished 
_ministers. His second wife was the widow of the famous John 
Cotton. He wrote the discourse about the church covenant, 
and the answer to thirty two questions, published in'1639, which 
pass under the name of the elders of New England. He’wrote al- 
80 a modest and brotherly answer to Mr. Charles Herle’s ‘book: 
against the independency of churches, 1644 ; areply to Mr. Ruth- 
erford, or a defence of the answer to Mr. Herle’s book, 16465: an 
heart melting ¢xhortation, &c. ina letter to his countrymen-of Lan- 
cashire, 1650; a catechism ; a treatise of justification, 16525 a 
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letter to Mr. Hooker to prove, that it was lawful for a. minister to 
administer the sacrament to a congregation, not particularly under 
his care; election sermon about 1660; an answer to Mr. Daven- 
port’s work against the propositions of the synod of 1662. He also 
prepared for the press sermons on the second epistle of Peter, and 
an elaborate defence of the churches of New England.—Wood’s. 
Athene Oxonienses, ii. 427, 428 3; Magnalia, iii. 122——130 ; Collect. 
hist. soc. vill. 103 ix. 170—_172 5 Neals M. £.1. 8853 Huteiltrnom, 
1.259; Clarke’s (ves ; I. Mather’s account of his life and death. 
. MATHER (Samve ), minister of Dublin, Ireland, was the son 
of the preceding, and was born in Lancashire May 13, 1626. Ac- 
companying his father to this country, he was graduated at Har- 
vard college in 1643. He was appointed the first,fellow of the col- 
lege and he was held in such estimation by the students, whom he 
instructed, that when he left them they put on badges of mourning. 
When he began to preach, he spent some. time in Rowley as an as« 
sistant to Mr. Rogers. A church having been gathered in the 
north part of Boston, he was invited to take the charge of it; but 
after preaching there one winter, several circumstances, induced 
him to goto England in 1650. The church, which he left, was 
afterwards. under the pastoral care of his brother, Dr. Increase. 
Mather. In England he was appointed chaplain:of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford. He then preached two years at Leith in Scotland. 
Thence: he went to Ireland in 1655 and was made a senior fellow 
ef Trinity college, Dublin. | Here also he was settled the minister 
of the church of St. Nicholas, as colleague with Dr. Winter. Though 
he was a most liberal nonconformist, and refused several benefices, 
‘that were offered by the lord deputy, because he did not wish to 
have the episcopalian ministers displaced; yet soon after the res- 
toration he was suspended on a charge of sedition. Returning to 
England, he was minister at Burton wood till he was ejected by the 
Bartholomew act in 1662. . He afterwards gathered a church at his 
own house in Dublin, where he died in peace October 29; 1671, in 
the forty sixth year of his age. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Mr. Nathaniel Mather. Asa preacher. he held the first rank, and 
his name was known throughout the kingdom. His discourses were 
remarkable for clearness of method. It was his constant desire to ex- 
alt the Lord Jesus Christ, and to promote the objects, for which he 
died. He published a wholesome caveat for a time of liberty, 1652 ; 
a defence of the protestant religion against popery, 16713 an ireni- 
cum, or an essay for union among the presbyterians, independents, 
and anabaptists ; a treatise against stinted liturgies; a piece against 
Valentine Greatarick, who pretended to cure diseases by stroking ; 
a course of sermons on the types of the old testament, with some 
discourses against popish superstitions. ——- Wood’s Athene Oxonien- 
ses, il. 489, 490; Mather’s magnalia, iv. 148—-153 ; Nonconform. 
memorial, li. 355-357 5 Neal’s NM. E..i.3853 Collect. hist. soc. 1x. 
178,179 ; Colamy’s account, 1, 415—_-417. 
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‘MATHER (NartuHani£.), minister in London, was the son of 
the reverend Richard Mather, and was born in Lancaster March 
20, 1630. After his arrival in this country with his father, he was 
educated at Harvard college, where he was graduated in 1647, He 
afterwards went to England, and was presented to the living at 
Barnstaple by Oliver Cromwell in 1656. Upon his ejectment in 
1662 he went into Holland and was a minister at Rotterdam. A- 
bout the year 1671 or 1672 he succeeded his brother, Samuel Math- 
er,at Dublin. Thence he removed to London, where he was pastor 
of a congregational church, and one of the lecturers at Pinner’s hall. 
He died July 26, 1697, aged sixty seven years. He was buried in 
the burying ground near Bunhill fields, and there is upon his tomb- 
stone a long Latin inscription, written by Dr. Watts, which ascribes 
to him a high character for genius, learning, piety, and ministerial 
fidelity. He published the righteousness of God by faith upon all, 
who believe, 1694; a discussion of the lawfulness of a pastor’s offi- 
ciating in another’s church; twenty three sermons, preached at 
Pinner’s hall, and Lime street, taken in short hand as they were 
delivered, but most of them corrected by himself, 1701; a fast ser- 
mon. —Calamy’ 8 continuation, i. 257-259; Watts’ lusts froems, 
book iii; NVonconform. memorial, ii. 4; Holmes’ annals, ii. 39. 
MATHER (Exeazer), first minister of Northampton, Massa~ 
chusetts, was the son of the reverend Richard Mather, and was born 
May 13, 1637. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1656. 
Having preached about two years at Northampton, when a church 
was gathered there in 1661 he was ordained its minister on the 
twenty third of June. He died July 24, 1669, aged thirty two 
years, having been admired as a man of talents and exalted piety, 
and as a zealous and#eminently useful preacher. After his death 
there was published from his manuscripts a serious exhortation to 
the succeeding and present generation in New England, being the 
substance of his last sermons, 1671.—Magnalia, iii. 130 ; Collect. 
hist. soc. ix. 181, 192; Edwards’ narrative ; life of I. Mather, 66. 
MATHER (ie REASE, D. D.) president of Harvard college, was 
the son of the reverend Richard Mather, and was born at Dorches- 
ter June 21, 1639. He was graduated at the college, which was _ 
afterwards entrusted to his care, in 1656. Beginning to preach in 
the next yer, and being invited by his brother to Dublin, he em- 
barked for England July 3, 1657, and after an absence of four years 
returned in August 1661. Inthe next month he was invited to 
preach at the north church in Boston, though he was not ordained 
there till May 27,1664. Two years before this, when the contro- 
versy respecting the subjects of baptism was agitated, he opposed 
the results of the synod, but being convinced by the arguments of 
Mr. Mitchel, he afterwards defended the synodical propositions. 
He was a member of the synod of 1679, and drew up the result 
and the preface to it, which were then agreed on. When king | 
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‘Charles If expressed his wish that the charter of Massachusetts 
. might be resigned into his hands in 1683, Dr, Mather zealously op- 
posed a compliance with his majesty’s pleasure. In 1688 he sailed 
for England as agent of the province to procure redress of griev- 
“ances. After several years of important services he returned with 
“anew charter, and arrived at Boston May 14, 1692. He had the 
sole nomination of the first governor. After his arrival the gene- 
ral court appointed a day of public thanksgiving for his safe return, 
and for the settlement of the government. During the witchcraft 
delusion he opposed the violent measures, which were adopted. 
He wrote a book to prove, that the devil might appear in the shape 
of an innocent man, by means of which a number of persons, con- 
victed of witchcraft, escaped the execution of the sentence. After 
the death of Mr. Oakes in 1681 the care of Harvard college de- 
volved upon him. But as his church refused to relinquish him, he 
only made weekly visits to Cambridge until the appointment of 
president Rogers in the following year. After his death he was 
again called to the presidency of the college June 11, 1685, and he 
continued in this station till September 6, 1701, when he resigned 
in consequence of an act of the general court, requiring the presi- 
dent to reside at Cambridge. He was unwilling to leave his church, 
though his son, Dr. Cotton Mather, had been settled as his colleague: 
for a number of years. Mr. Willard succeeded him. After along 
life of benevolent exertion, he died in Boston August 23, 1723, in 
the eighty fifth year of his age, having been a preacher sixty six 
years, sixty two of which were passed in the ministry in Boston. 

He was a man of great learning and of extensive influence and 
usefulness. Soon after his return from England he procured an 
act, authorizing the college to create bachelors and doctors of the- 
ology, which power was not given by its former charter. As pres- 
ident he was careful not only to give the students direction in their 
literary pursuits, but also to impart to them religious instuction. 
He:frequently called them one by one into the library, and there 
with the affection of a parent and the fidelity of a minister of the 
gospel he would confer with them respecting the salvation of their 
souls, and solemnly charge them to renounce their sins, to embrace 
the gospel, and to devote themselves to the service of God. | He 
usually preached to them every week, and his sermons, both at 
Cambridge and in Boston, were designed to impress the conscience 

_ as well as to enlighten the mind. He considered him as the best 
preacher, who taught with the greatest simplicity. His delivery 
was somewhat peculiar. He usually spoke with deliberation, but at 
times, when uttering an impressive sentence, his voice became the 
voice of thunder. Always committing his sermons to memory, he 
never used his notesin the pulpit. ‘Sixteen hours in every day were 
commonly spent in his study, and in his retirement he repeatedly 
addressed himself to the Lord his Maker. He alwayskepta diary, 
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designed for his improvement in religion. Such was:his beneve= 
lence, that he devoted a tenth part of all his income to charitable: 
purposes. He married the youngest daughter of Mr. Cotton. His. 
portrait isin the library of the Massachusetts historical society. 
The following is a list of his publications. The mystery of Israel’s 

salvation, 1669 ; the life and death of Mr. Richard Mather, 1670; 
wo to Meianicamss 1673; the day of trouble near ; important truths 
about conversion, 1674; the first principles of New England; a dis- 
eourse concerning the subject of baptism, and consociation of churche-. 
es; the wicked man’s portion;: the times of men in the hands of 
God, 1675; history of the war with the Indians from June 24,1675, 
to August 12,1676, with an exhortation to the inhabitants, 1676; a 
relation of troubles of New England from the Indians from the be- 
ginning ; an.historical discourse on the prevalency of prayer; re- 
newal of covenant the duty of decaying and distressed churches, 
1677; pray for the rising generation, 1678; acall to the rising 
generation, 1679; the divine right of infant baptism; the great 
concernment of a covenant people ; heaven’s alarm to the world,. 
1680; animadversions upon a narrative of the baptists, 1681; diae 
triba de signo filii hominis ; practical truths.; the church a subject 
of persecution, 1682’; cometogrophia, or a. discourse concerning 
comets, 1683; remarkable providences ;. the doctrine of divine 
providence, 1684; an arrow against profane:and promiscuous danc-: 
es, 1685; the mystery of Christ; the greatest of sinners exhorted; 
a sermon on the execution of a poor man for murder, 1686; a testi-. 
mony against superstitions, 1687 ; desuccessu evangelii apud Indos 
epistola, 1688; the unlawfulness of using common prayer, and of 
swearing on the book, 1689 ; several papers relating to the state of 
New England ; the revolution justified, 1690; the blessing of prim- 
itive counsellors; cases of conscience concerning witchcraft; an 
essay on the power of a pastor for the administration of sacraments, 
1693; whether a man may marry his wife’s own sister; solemn 
advice to young men, 1695 ; angelographia, a treatise of angels, 
1696; a discourse on man’s not knowing his time; the case of con= 
science concerning the eating of blood, 1697 ; David serving his 
generation, a funeral sermon, 1698 ; the surest way to the highest 
honor; on hardness of heart ; the folly of sinning, 1699; the order 
of the gospel vindicated, 1700; the blessed hope, 1701; ; remarks. 
on a sermon of George Keith; Ichabod, or the glory departing, an 
election sermon; the Christian religion the oniy true religion; the 
excellency of public spirit, 1702 ; the duty of parents to pray for 
their children; soui saving gospel truths, 1703'; the voice of God 
in stormy winds; practical truths to promote holiness, 1704; med- 
itations on the glory of Christ, 1705; a discourse concerning earth- 
quakes; a testimony against sacrilege ; a dissertation concerning ~ 
right to sacraments, 1706; meditations on death; a disquisition 
soncerning right to sacraments, 1707; a dissertation wherein the 
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strange doctrine of Mr. Stoddard is refuted, 1708 ; on the future 
sconversion of the Jews, confuting Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Baxter, 
1709 ; concerning faith and prayer for the kingdom of Christ ; 
artillery election sermon on being very courageous; awakening 
strutus tending to conversion, 1710; meditations on the glory of the 
heavenly world; a discourse concerning the death of the righteous ; 
ithe duty of the children of godly parents, 1711; burnings bewailed ; 
remarks upon an answerto a book against the common prayer ; 
Meditations on the sanctification of the Lord’s day, 1712; a plain 
discourse showing who shall and who shall not enter into heaven ; 
a tuneral sermon for his daughter in law, 1713; resignation to the 
wii of God, on the death of his consort, 1714 ; Jesus Christ a mighty 
Savior, and other subjects, 1715 ; a disquisition concerning eccle- 
Siastical councils ; there is aGod in heaven; the duty and dignity of 
aged servants of God, 1716; a sermon at the ordination of his grand 
‘son; sermons on the beatitudes; practical truths plainly delivered 
- ‘with an ordination sermon, 1718; five sermonsor several subjects, 
one of them on the author’s birth day, 1719 ; a testimony to the or-. 
der of the churches, 1720; advice to children of godly ancestors, a 
sermon concluding the Boston Jectures on early piety ; several 
sheets in favor of inoculation for the small pox, 1721; a dying pas- 
_tor’s legacy; Elijah’s mantle, 1722.—Remarkables of Dr. I. Math- 
er; Nonconfarm. memorial, ii. 245—249 ; Magnalia;iv. 130,131 ; 
OV. 7%—845 vi. 23 Collect. hist. soc. il. 1263; 1x. 1813 x. 256,167 5 
Wood's Athene Oxonienses, li. 428, 429 ; Calamy’s continuat. 1. 494 
500; Neal’s N. £. ii. 114,115; Hutchinson, i. 3663 i1..305 3 C. 
Mather’s sermon on his death; Trumbull, i 325 ; Holmes’s annals, ti. 
ahh b.: 
MATHER (Corron, p.p. ¥.R.5s.), minister in Boston, was the 
son of the preceding, and grandson of Mr. John Cotton. He was 
born in Boston February 12, 1663. Distinguished for early piety, 
when he was a school boy he endeavored to persuade his youthful 
companions frequently to lift up their hearts ‘to their Maker and 
heavenly Friend, and he even wrote for them some forms of devo- 
tion. He had also the courage to reprove their vices. At the age 
of fourteen he began te observe days of secret fasting and prayer, 
_ reading commonly fifteen chapters in the bible every day. He was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1678, having made uncommon 
proficiency in his studies. At this early period of his life he drew 
_ up systems of the sciences, and wrote remarks upon the books, 
_ahich he read, and thus matured his understanding. At the age of 
‘seventeen he approached the Lord’s.table with affectionate reliance. 
upon Jesus Christ for salvation. Having been occupied for some 
‘time in the study of theology, he was ordained minister of the north 
church in Boston as colleague with his father May 13, 1684. Here 
_ he passed ‘his days unwearied and unceasing in his exertions to pro- 
amote the glory of his Maker, and the highest welfare of his breth- 
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ren. He died in the assurance of Christian faith February 13, 
1728, aged sixty five years. He wasaman of unequalled indus- 
try, of vast learning, of unfeigned piety, and of most) disinter- 
ested and expansive benevolence. He was also distinguished for 
his credulity, for his pedantry, and for his want of judgment 
and taste. No person in America had so large a library, or had 
read so many books, or retained so much of what he read. So pre- 
cious did he consider time, that to prevent visits of unnecessary. 
length he wrote over his study door in capital letters, ‘* be short.” 
Stili his manners were never morose, but easy and obliging. His 
social talents and his various knowledge rendered his conversation 
interesting and instructive. Every morning he usually read a chap- 
ter of the Old Testament in Hebrew and another in the French, and 
a chapter of the New Testament in Greek. | Besides the French 
he understood alsothe Spanish and Iroquois, and in these languages 
he published treatises. There were two books, in which he every 
day wrote something. In the one, which he called his quotidiana, 
he transcribed passages from the authors, which he read. In the 
other, which was his diary, he noted the events of the day, his im- 
perfections and sins, and every thing, which might subserve his 
religious improvement. By this diary it appears, that in one year 
he kept sixty fasts, and twenty vigils, and published fourteen books, 
besides discharging the duties of his pastoral office. As a minister 
of the gospel he was. most exemplary. Always proposing in his 
sermons to make some particular impression upon the minds of 
his hearers, the whole discourse had relation to this object, and he 
endeavored to make his sentences short, that those, who took notes, 
might do it withthe more ease. His discourses without doubt were 
equal m length to those of his brethren, which he himself informs us 
usually went a good way into the second hour. He kept a list of the 
members of his church, and frequently prayed for each separately. 
Those especially, whose cases had been mentioned on the Sabbath 
in the house of public worship, were remembered by him in his 
secret addresses to the throne of grace. He usually allotted one or 
two afternoons in a week to visiting the families of his congregation, 
and in these visits he addressed both the parents and the children, 
exhorting the former to faithfulness, and endeavoring to imstruct 
the latter by asking them questions, and recommending to them 
secret prayer and the reading of the scriptures. When he left 
them he recommended to their consideration a particular text of 
scripture. As he published many pious books, he was continually 
putting them into the hands of persons, to whom he thought they 
would be useful.» His success seemed to correspond with his fidel- 
ity. In the first year of his ministry about thirty were added to. 
“his church; and he received the benedictions of many dying be- 
lievers, who spoke of his labors as the means of their salvation. 
He promoted the estabiishment of several useful socicties, particu 
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larly a society for suppressing'disorders and for| the reformation of 
‘manners, and a society of peace makers, whose object was to pre- 
vent lawsuits and to compose differences. He arranged the busi- 
‘ness of every day in the morning, always inquiring by what means 
‘he could be useful to his fellow men, and endeavoring to devise new 
methods of doing good. He did not content himself with contriy- 
ing plans, but vigorously executed them. When he travelled, he 
commonly had for a companion some young gentleman,.to whom 
he might impart instruction, and he used to pray with him in pri- 
vate, when they lodged together. Notwithstanding his benevolent 
Jabors and unwearied industry, he expressed the greatest humility, 
and spoke of his days as passed in sloth and sin. Dr. Mather took 
‘some interest in the political concerns of his country, and on this 
account as well as on account of his faithful reproof of iniquity he 
had many enemies. Many abusive letters were sent him, all of 
which he* tied up in a packet and wrote upon the cover, “ libels; 
Father, forgive them.” Though he derived much satisfaction from 
his theological and literary pursuits; yet he declared, that in per- 
‘forming an act of benevolence to some poor and suffering Christian 
he found much higher pleasure. In his diary he says, “ as for the 
delights of the world, I know of none comparable to those, which I 
‘take in communion with my Savior. As for the riches of this world, 
~ Luse no labor forthem. In my Savior I have unsearchable riches; 
and in my fruition of him I have a full supply of all my wants. As 
for the honors of this world, I do nothing to gain honors for myself. 
To be employed in the Lord’s work, for the advancement of his 
kingdom, is all the honor, that I wish for.” tity 

Dr: Mather’s publications amounted to three hundred and eighty 
two. Many of them indeed were small, such as single sermons, 
but others were of considerable magnitude. His essays to do good, 
12mo, 1710, is a volume peculiarly excellent. It has lately been 
reprinted in England. Dr. Franklin ascribed all his usefulness in 
the world to his reading it in early life. His Christian philosopher, 
8vo, 1721, was admired in England. His directions for a candidate 
of the ministry, 12mo, 1725, gained him a vast number of letters 
thanks.. Others of his larger works are the life of his father, 
and ratio discipline fratrum Noy-Anglorum, or an account of the 
discipline professed and practised in the churches of New England. 
But his largest and most celebrated work is his magnalia Christi 
Americana, or the ecclesiastical history of New England from its 
first planting in 1625 to the year 1698, in seven books, folio, - 
1702. His style abounds with puerilities, puns, and strange con- 
ceits, and he makes a great display of learning ; but no man was so 
thoroughly acquainted with the history of New England, and he has 
saved numerous and important facts from oblivion. In the work are 
contained biographical accounts of many of the first settlers, both 
governors and ministers. It appears, that he gave full credit to the 
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stories of witchcrait; but he was not singular in his credulity. 
Even Dr. Watts wrote to him, “ I am persuaded, that there was 
much immediate agency of the devil i in those affairs, and perhaps 
there were some real witches too.” The catalouge of his publica- 
tions in his life, written by his son, occupies eighteen pages; and 
the whole therefore could not with convenience be here inserted. 
He published funeral sermons on John Baily, 1697 ; Mary Brown, 
1703; Sarah Leverett, 1704; Michael Wigglesworth, 1705; .J. 
Winthrop, 1707; Ezekial Cheever and John Higginson, 1708; Je- 
rusha Oliver, 1709; Eliz. Hutchinson, 1712; Mary Rock, and Eliz- 
abeth Mather, 1713; Sarah Ting, and Maria Mather, 1714; Thom- 
as Bridge, and Mehitabel Gerrish, 1715; Katharine Mather, 1716; 
Robert Kitchen,. Hannah Sewall, and Wait Winthrop, 17175 
Thomas Barnard, 1718 ; James Keith, and Joseph Gerrish, 1719 ; 
Abigail Sewall, 1720; Frances Webb, and Abigail Willard, 1721; 
Joseph Belcher, and Increase Mather, 1723; governor Saltonstall, 
and Thomas Walter, 1724; Abigail Browne, 1725; Elizabeth Cot- 
ton, and Elizabeth Cooper, 1726; William Waldron, and Peter 
Thacher, 1727... Among his other works, which are principally 
occasional sermons or pious tracts, is the wonders of the invisible 
world, 4to, 1692 ; and Psalterium Americanum, or the book of 
Psalms in blank verse, with illustrations, 1718. Besides his nume- 
rous publications, he left behind him in manuscript the angel of 
Bethesda, in which he placed under every disease not only suitable 
religious instructions, but the most simple and easy medicines; a 
large treatise, designed to promote union among protestants ; Goli- 
athus detruncatus, against Mr. Whiston, to prove that most of the 
Antenicene fathers were orthodox and not Arian; and Biblia Amer- 
icana, or the sacred scriptures of the Old and New Testament illus- 
trated. This learned work, which it was once proposed to publish 
in three folio volumes, is now in the library of the Massachusetts 
historical society. —Life by S. Mather ; Middleton’s biographia evang. 
iv. 233—240; Preface to Burder’s edition of essays to do goods 
Collect. hist.soc. x. 156, 168 ; Hardie. 

MATHER (SamvuEL, p.D.), minister in Boston, was the. son of 
the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1723. He 
“was ordained in the same church, in which his father was settled, as 
colleague with the reverend Mr. Gee June 21, 1732. In about ten 
years a separ ation took place by mutual agreement in consequence, 
it is believed, of a difference of views in regard to the revival of re- 
ligion, which took place at that period. Achurch was built for him 
in Bennet street by persons, who withdrew with him from the old 
north church. He-was their pastor till his death June 27, 1785, at 
the age of seventy nine years. He was burried, by his own direc- 
tion, without any-ceremony. A society of universalists purchased 
his church and still occupy it, .Dr. Mather published a sermon on 
the death of William Waldron, 1727; of his father, 1728; life of 


his father, 8vo, 1729; essay on gratitude, 1782 on the death of 
queen Caroline, 1738 ; an apology for the liberties of the churches 
in New England, 8vo, 1738 ; artillery election sermon, 1739; on 
the death of T. Hutchinson, esquire, 1740; of the prince of Wales, 
1751; of William Welsteed and Ellis Gray, 1753; dissertation on 
the name of Jehovah, 1760; convention sermon, 1762; essay on 
the Lord’s prayer, 1766 ; all men will not be saved forever, 1781.— 
Collect. hist. soc. ii. 258, 263 ; Holmes’ annals, it. 471. 

MAYHEW (Tuomas), governor of Martha’s Vineyard and the 
neighboring islands, resided at Watertown, Massachusetts, in Octo- 
ber 1641, when he obtained of the agent of lord Stirling a grant of the 
above lands. In the following year he began a settlement at Edgar 
ton. In about thirty years these islands were attached to New York, 
and in 1692 they were annexed to Massachusetts. He gave his 
son much assistance in the benevolent work of converting the heathen. 
The Indian sachems were afraid that the reception of the Christian 
religion would deprive them of their power; but governor Mayhew 
convinced them, that religion and government were distinct, and by 
his prudent conduct removed their prejudices against the truth. 
Having persuaded them to adopt the English administration of jus- 
tice, and having proved himself their father and friend, they became 
exceedingly attached to him and at length submitted themselves to 
the crown of England. After the death of his son, as he was ac- 
quainted with the language of the Indians, and as he saw no prose 
pect of procuring a stated minister for them, he began himself, at 
the age of seventy, to preach to the natives as well as to the Eng- 
lish. Notwithstanding his advanced years and his office of gover- 
nor, he sometimes travelled on foot near twenty miles through the 
woods in order to impart the knowledge of the gospel to those; 
that sat in darkness. He persuaded the natives at Gayhead to re« 
ceive the gospel, which they had before opposed. Between the 
years 1664 and 1667 he was much assisted by the reverend John 
Cotton. When an Indian church was formed August 22, 1670, the 
members of it desired him, though above fourscore, to become their 
pastor; but as he declined, they chose Hiacoomes. When Phil- 
ip’s war commenced in1675, the Indians of Martha’s Vineyard could 
count twenty times the number of the English, and the latter would 
probably have been extirpated, had not the Christian religion been 
introduced; but now all was peace, and Mr. Mayhew employed 
some of his converts as a guard. While his zeal to promote the 
gospel was yet unabated, he died in 1681 in the ninety third year of 
his age, and the twenty third of his ministry. In his last moments 
his heart was filled with Christian joy —Prince’s account, annexed 
to Mather’s Indian converts, 280, 292—302 ; Connecticut evang. 
mag. ii. 367; FRolmes’ annals, ii. 322; Neal’s N. £.i, 219, 267 5 
Hutchinson, i. 161; Collect. hist. soc. ili. 155.. 
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MAYHEW (Tuomas), the first minister of Martha’s Vineyard, 
‘was the only son of the preceding, and in 1642 accompanied him to 
that island, where he became the minister of the English. He be- 
held with Christian compassion the miserable Indians, who were 
ignorant of the true God; he studied their language ; he conciliat- 
ed their affection; and he taught them the truths of the gospel. 
The first convert was Hiacoomes, who embraced the Christian relig- 
ionin 1643. Mr. Mayhew commenced his public instructions to the. 
Indians in 1646, the same year, in which Mr. Eliot began his mis- 
sionary exertions in adifferent part of the country. Many obstacles 
were thrown in his way ; but he persevered in his benevolent la- 
bors, visiting the natives In their different abodes, lodging in their 
smoky wigwams, and usually spending part of the night in relating 
to them portions of the scripture history. Before the close of the. 
year 1650 a hundred Indians entered into a solemn covenent to obey 
the Most High God, imploring his mercy through the blood of 
Christ. In 1652 there were two hundred and eighty two of the 
heathens, who had embraced Christianity, and among these were 
eight pawaws, or priests, who were so much interested to support 
the credit of their craft. He sailed for England in November 1657 
to communicate intelligence respecting these Indians to the society 
for propagating the gospel, and to procure the means of more ex- 
tensive usefulness; but the vessel was_lost at sea, and he perished 
in the thirty seventh year of his age. He had received a liberal 
education, and was a man of considerable learning. | His talents 
might have procured him a settlement in places, where his mainte- 
nance would have been generous; but he chose to preach the 0s- 
pel to the heathen, and cheerfully consented to live in poverty and 
to labor with his own hands to procure the means of subsistence for 
his family. Four of his letters respecting the progress of the gospel 
were published in London.—Jndian converts, afifrendix, 280——-292 5 
Connect. evang. mag. il. 285—287, 364, 444-451; Neal’s N. E. 
1. 262—267 ; Magnalia, iii. 200. 

MAYHEW (Joun), minister of Martha’s sineyatdjim was hes son 
ef the preceding, and was born in 1652. | At the age of twenty one 
he was called to the ministry among the English at Tisbury ‘in the 
middle of the island. About the same time also he began to preach 
to the Indians. He taught them alternately in all their assemblies 
every week, and assisted them in the management of their ecclesi- 
astical concerns. For a number of years he received but five pounds 
annually for his services, but he was content, being more desirous’ 
ef saving souls from death than of accumulating wealth. He sought 
not glory of men, and willingly remained unknown, though he pos- 
sessed talents, which might have attracted applause. He died 
February 3, 1689,in the thirty seventh year of his age, and the 
sixteenth of his ministry, leaving an Indian church of one hundred _ 
communicants, and several well instructed Indian teachers in differ- 


ent congregations. In his last sickness he expressed his hope of 
salvation through the merits of Christ —Jndian converts, appendix, 
MAYHEW (Experience), minister on Martha’s Vineyard, 


__was the eldest son of the preceding,and was born January 27, 1673, 


In March 1694, about five years after the death of his father, he 
began to preach to the Indians, taking the oversight of five or six 
of their assemblies. The Indian language had been familiar to him 
from infancy, and he was employed by the commissioners of the 
society for propagating the gospel in New England to make a new 
‘version of the Psalms and of John, which work he executed with 
great accuracy in 1709. He died November 29, 1758, in the 
eighty, sixth year of his age. He published a sermon, entitled, all 
mankind by nature equally under sin, 1724; Indian converts, 8vo, 
1727,in which he gives an account of the lives of thirty Indian 
ministers, and about eighty Indian men, women, and youth, worthy 
of remembrance on account of their piety; a letter on the Lord’s 
supper, 1741; grace defended, 8vo, 1744, in which he contends, 
that the offer of salvation, made to sinners in the gospel, contains in 
ita conditional promise of the grace given in regeneration. In 
this, he says, he differs from most in the Calvinistic scheme ; yet he 
supports the doctrines of original sin, of eternal decrees, and of the 
sovereignty of God in the salvation of man.—Jndian converts, afipen, 


$06, 307 ; Chauncy’s remarks on Landaff?s sermon, 23. 


_ MAYHEW (Jonaruan, D.pD.), minister in Boston, was the son 
ef the preceding, and was born at Martha’s Vineyard October 8, 
1720. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1744, having made 
uncommon proficiency in literary pursuits. After being occupied 
for some time in the study of theology he was ordained the minis- 
ter of the west church in Boston June 17, 1747, as successor of the 
first minister, Mr. Hooper, who had embraced the episcopalian 
worship. Here he continued till his death, which took place sude 
denly July 9, 1766, in the forty sixth year of his age. He was — 
succeeded by the late Dr. Howard. 

_ Dr. Mayhew possessed superior powers of mind, and he was 
distinguished for his literary attainments. — In classical learning he 
held an eminent rank. His writings evince a mind, capable of 
making the nicest moral distinctions, and of grasping the most abe 
struse metaphysical truths. Among the correspondents, which his 
literary character or his attachment to liberty gained him abroad, 
were Lardner, Benson, Kippis, Blackburne, and Hollis. From the 
latter he procured many rich donations for the university of Came 
bridge. Being a determined enemy to religious establishments, to 
test acts, and to ecclesiastical usurpation, he in 1763 engaged ina 
controversy with the reverend Mr: Apthorp respecting the proceed- 


_ ings of the society for the propagation of the gospel in foreign parts, 


of which’Mr. Apthorp was a missionary. He contended, that the 
society was either deceived by the representations of the persons 
55 
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employed, or was governed more by a regard to episcopacy than te 
charity. He was an unshaken friend of civil and religious liberty, 
and the spirit, which breathed in his writings, transfused itself into 
the minds of many of his fellow citizens, and had no little influence 
in producing those great events, which took place after his death. 

He was the associate of Otis, and other patriots in resisting the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain. He believed it to be his duty to 
promote the happiness of his brethren in every possible way, and 
he therefore took a deep interest in political concerns. He possessed 
singular fortitude and elevation of mind. Unshackled by education 
he thought for himself, and what he believed he was not afraid to 
avow. In his natural temper he was warm, and he had not always 
a full command of himself, He was however amiable in the sev- 
eral relations of life, endeared to his friends, ready to perform 
the offices of kindness, liberal and charitable. Some of his contem« 
poraries considered him as not perfectly evangelical in his senti- 
ments. Whether he was correct or not in the result of his inquire 
ies, he was independent in making them. But although he thus 
thought for himself, and wished others to enjoy the sameliberty ; yet 
he did not degrade his intellectual dignity by confounding the differ- 
ence between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and saying, that 
it is of little consequence what a man believes. © Though he was 
called liberal in his sentiments, his charity would not admit of 
attenuation and expansion to such a degree, as to embrace every one. 
His discourses were practical and persuasive, calculated to inform 
the mind, and to reach the heart. He depended less‘on the manner 
of delivery to captivate his audience, than on the truth of his in- 
structions and the motives, by which he enforced them. In his 
extemporary performances he was not remarkable for fluency or 
ease. Asa preacher he was most interesting to the judicious and 
enlightened. He published seven sermons, 8vo, 1749, which for 
perspicuous and forcible reasoning have seldom been equalled ; a 
discourse concerning unlimited submission, and ‘nonresistance to 
the higher powers, preached on the thirtieth of January, 1750, 
in which he did not speak of the royal martyr in the strain of the 
episcopalians ; on the death of the prince of Wales, 17513; election 
sermon, 1754 on the earthquakes; sermonson justification, 1755 5 
two thanksgiving sermons for the success of his majesty’s arms, 


1758, and two’on the reduction of Quebec, 1759; a thanksgiving — 
sermon on the entire reduction of Canada; on the death of Stephen | 
Sewall ; on the great fire in Boston, 1760; on the death of George — 
II; striving to enter in at the strait gate explained and inculcated, — 
1761; Christian sobriety in eight sermons to young men, with two 
thanksgiving sermons ; observations on the charter and conduct of | 
‘the society for propagating the gospel in foreign parts, 1763; de- 


fence of the preceding, 1764; second defence, 1765 ; Madidieian 
lecture, 1765; thanksgiving sermon for the repeal of the pon 
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act, 1766.—Sermons "on his death by Chauncy and Gay ; Literary 
_miscellany,i.62—70 ; 157-164; Memoirs of T.' Hollis, 108; Minot’s 
contin. ii. 135,136; Collect. hidt, soc. %. 169 3 Warren, i. 415 ; 
Gordon,i. 178. 

MELLEN (Jouy), minister of Lancaster, Massachusetts, was 
born at Hopkinton March 25, 1722, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1741, He was ordained pastor of the church in Lancaster, 
now Sterling, December 19, 1774. After remaining in this town 
about thirty five years, his connexion with his society was dissolved 
in consequence of disputes, occasioned principally by his endeav- 
ors tO maintain what he considered the order of the churches. In 
1784 he became the minister of Hanover, where he continued to dis- 
charge the duties of the sacred oftice until February 1805, when his 
increasing infirmities induced him to relinquish it. He soonremov- 
ed to Reading, and closed a long and useful life in the house of his 
daughter, the relict of the reverend Caleb Prentiss, July 4, 1807, in 
the eighty sixth year of hisage. By the diligent and successful 
cultivation of talents, with which he was liberally endowed, he be« 
came respectable in his profession. Many have an affectionate ree 
membrance of his faithtul labors as a minister of the gospel. He 
was amiable and happy in the relations of domestic life, and he live 
ed to see alarge family holding a reputable rank in the world. 

.He published a sermon at the ordination ofthe reverend Joseph Pale 

mer at Norton, 1753; on occasion of a general muster and inspec- 
tion of arms, 1756; onthe mortal sickness among his people, 1756); 
a thanksgiving sermon on the conquest of Canada, 1760; religion 
productive of music, a sermon preached at Marlborough ; a ser- 
mon at the ordination of reverend Levi Whitman, Wellfleet, 1785 ; 
on the national thanksgiving, 1795 ; a sermon before the old colo- 
ny lodge of free masons at Hanover, 1793 ; on the duty of making 
a profession of Christianity, preached at Scituate ; fifteen discours- 
es on doctrinal subjects with practical improvements, 8vo, 1765.— 
Columbian centinel, July 11, 1807. 

MERCER (Hues), a brigadier general in the late war, was 
a native of Scotland, and after his arrival in America he serve 
ed with Washington in the war against the French and Indians, 

which terminated in 1763, and was greatly esteemed by him. He 
engaged zealously in support of the liberties of his adopted coun- 
try. In the battle near Princeton January 3, 1777 he commanded 
_ the van of the Americans, composed principally of southern militia, 
and while gallantly exerting himself to rally them received three 
wounds from a bayonet, of which he died January nineteenth. It is 
said, that he was stabbed after he had surrendered. He was a valu- 
able officer and his character in private life was amiable. Provision 
‘was made by congress in 1793 for the education of his youngest 
son, Hugh Mercer.— Marshall, ii. $52,553; LZolmes’ annals, ii. 372 ; 
Gordon, ii. 404; Ramsay,i. 325 3 Collect. hist. soc. ii, 90; Ware 
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ren, 1.3503 Independent chronicie, Feb. % 17 7%% Tennal of senate 
U.S. March, 1793. 

MEYER (HerRMANNUS, D.D.), a minister of the velseigd Dutch 
church, was invited to come trom Holland and take the charge of 
the church at Kingston or Esopus in the state of New York. Upon 
his arrival in 1762, he was received with that respect and affection, 
which were due to his character. But his preaching soon excited 
opposition. He was too evangelical, practical, and pointed to suit 
the taste of many of his principal hearers. He searched the con- 
science so closely, and applied the doctrines of the gospel so pow- 
erfully to the heart, that while they professed to revere the man, 
they openly declared, that it was impossible for them patiently to 
sit under his ministry.. No plausible ground of opposition howev- 
er could be found until the marriage of Dr. Meyer. The Dutch 
churches in this country were at this time divided into two parties, 
¢alled the coetus and the conferentie parties, of which the former 
wished to establish judicatories with full powers in America, and 
the latter was desirous of retaining the churches in subjection to 
the classis of Amsterdam. The marriage of Dr. Meyer into a 
leading family of the ccetus party and an intimate friendship, which 
soon succeeded, with other families and distinguished characters of 
the same party furnished his enemies with an occasion of standing 
forth against him. A number of the neighboring ministers were 
invited to attend and decide in the dispute, and they proceeded, | 
without any competent authority, to suspend him from his ministry . 
in that place, and discharge the congregation from their relation to 
him. He was afterwards called to the church at Pompton in New- 
Jersey, where he continued to labor with much diligence, faithful- — 
ness, and success till his death. He died in 1791, without ever be- 
ing able to effect a reconciliation with the church at Kingston, but 
greatly beloved and respected in all the other Dutchchurches. He 
was a man of great erudition, of a mild and humble temper, polite 
and unaffected in his manners, and eminently pious. A number of. 
years before his death he was appointed by the general synod of 
the Dutch church a professor of the oriental languages and a lector 
or assistant to the professor of theology; and as such he rendered 
very important services in preparing candidates for the ministry. 
~=/ason’s christian’s magazine, ii. 1O—12. 

MIFFLIN (Tuomas), a major general in the American army, 
and governor of Pennsylvania, was born about the year 1744 of pa- 
rents who were quakers, and his education was entrusted to the care 
_of the reverend Dr. Smith, with whom he was connected in habits 
of cordial intimacy and friendship for more than forty years. Ac-. 
tive and zealous, he engaged early in opposition to the measures of 
the British parliament. He was a member of the first congress in 
1774. Hetook arms, and was among the first officers commission- 
ed on the organization of the continental army, being appointed 
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_ quarter master general in August 1765. For this offence he was 
read out of the society of quakers. In 1777 he was very useful in 
animating the militia, and enkindling the spirit, which seemed to have 
been damped ; but he was also suspected in this year of being untriend- 
ly to the commander in chief, and of wishing to have some other 
person appointed in his place. His sanguine disposition and his ac- 
tivity might have rendered him insensible to the value of that cool- 
hess and caution, which were essential to the preservation of such 
an army, as was then under the command of Washington. In 1787 
_he was a member of the convention, which framed the constitution 
of the United States, and his name is affixed to that instrument. In 
October 1788 he succeeded Franklin as president of the supreme 
executive council of Pernsylvania, in which station he continued till 
October 1790. In September a constitution for this state was form- 
ed by a convention, in which he presided, and he was chosen 
the first governor. In 1794, during the insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania he employed to the advantage of his country the extraordinary 
powers of elocution, with which he was endowed. The imperfec- 
tion of the militia laws was compensated by his eloquence. He 
made a circuit through the lower counties, and at different places 
publicly addressed the militia on the crisis in the affairs of their 
country, and through his animating exhortations the state furnished 
the quota required. He was succeeded in the office of governor by 
Mr. M‘Kean at the close of the year 1799, and he died at Lancaster 
January 20, 1800, in the fifty seventh year of his age. He was an 
active and zealous patriot, who had devoted much of his life to the 
public service.—Smith’s sermon on his death ; Marshall, ii. 557 3 iil. | 
afipen.153; v. 5873; Claypoole’s advertiser, Jan. 24,1800; Brissot, 
. Mowv. voy.i. 3543 Chastellux’s travels i. 181; Warren, i. 339, 394. 
MILES (Joun), minister ofthe first baptist church in Massachu- 
setts, was settled at Ilston near Swansea in South Wales from 1649 
till his ejectment in 1662. He soon came to this country and form- 
ed achurch at Rehoboth in Bristol county in 1663. The legislature 
of Plymouth colony granted to these baptists in 1667 the town of 
Swansey, to which place they removed. Mr. Miles died February 
3, 1683.— Backus’ abridgment, 95,130 ; Nonconform. memorial, edit. 
1802, ili. 500 ; Magnalia, ili. 7 ; Massa. baptist miss. mag. 79S. 
MINOT (GrorceRicn ARDS),a historian, was born in Boston De- 
_eember 28,1758. Distinguished in early life by the love of learning, 
graceful bdéatis and amiable manners, he was peculiarly endeared, 
while at school, to his excellent instructer, Mr. Lovell, and in college’ 
_ he secured the esteem of the governors of the institution and the 
warmest attachment of his companions. He was graduated in 1778. 
Having pursued the study of the law under the care of the honora- 
ble William Tudor, he began its practice witha high reputation 
and with fixed principles and habits. But his attention was imme- 
diately diverted somewhat from his Praga eon by his appointment 
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as clerk of the house of representatives of Massachusetts in 1781, 
soon after the new constitution had commenced its operation. W hile 
in this station, the duties of which he discharged with the greatest 
fidelity and impartiality , the, causes, which produced the imsurrec- 
tion, were operating, anu ye had an opportunity of being well ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of the house. Of these transactions 
he wrote a sketch, which was published in the Boston magazine for 
1784 and 1785. After the insurrection was suppressed, he wrotea 
history of it, which was praised equally for its truth, moderation, 
perspicuity, and elegance. Of the convention in Massachusetts, 
which considered the constitution of the United States, he was chose 
en the secretary. In January 1792 he was appointed judge of pro- 
bate for the county of Suffolk, and several years afterwards judge 
of the. municipal court in Boston. He died January 2, 1802, in the 
forty fourth year of his age. Amidst the violence of parties his 
mildness, candor, and moderation gained him the respect of all. His 
conversation was interesting, for his mind was enriched with vari- 
ous knowledge, and there was a modesty and benignity in his char- 
acter, which attracted and delighted. Humble and devout, he com- 
plied with the ordinances of Christianity, and trusted entirely to the 
mercy of God for salvation. He published an orationon the Boston 
massacre of the fifth of March, 1782 ; history of the insurrection in 
Massachusetts, 8vo, 1788 ; an address to the charitable fire society, 
1795; eulogy on Washington, 1800 ; a continuation of the history 
of Massachusetts bay from 1748 to 1765, with an introductory 
sketch of events from its original settlement. The first volume of 
this work, which is a continuation of Hutchinson, was published in 
8vo, 1798 ; the second volume was almost completed at the time 
of his death, and it has since been published. The narrative is per- 
Spicuous, and the style simple and pure, and a model of historical 
eloquence.——Collect. hist. soc. viii. 89—-109 ; Adams’ address to the 
charitable fire society ; Boston newspapers, Jan. 1802. 

MINTO (Wa tTER, LL. p.), professor of mathematical and natu- 
yal philosophy in the college of New Jersey, was born in Scotland 
December 3, 1753. After being educated at the college of Edin- 
burgh, he was requested to superintend the education of the sons of 
governor Johnstone, and accompanied them in their travels abroad. 
‘At Pisa he pursued with great diligence his mathematical and as- 
tronomical studies, and established a correspondence with men em- 
inent for their science.. It was while he was residing at Edinburgh 
in 1782, after his return from his travels, that he became acquaint- 
ed with ree earl of Buchan, who on visiting him found him inaroom 
not much larger than the tub of Diogenes, smoking a cigarr, and 
reading the principia of Newton. By the persuasion and the assist- 
ance of the earl he wrote a book to prove, that the original discove- 
ty of logarithms was to be attributed to Napier, the laird of Merchis- 
‘ton, which was published under the superintendence of Dr. Playfair 
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and the reverend Mr. Scott. The earl sent him to America in 1786, 
_ being desirous of laying a foundation of mathematical science ana of 
yirtuous sentiment in the land of Columbus and of Washington. 
Soon after his arrival he was‘chosen mathematical professor in 
Princeton college. . In this situation he was respected and useful. 
He married at Princeton a worthy woman of the name of Christie, 
but he had no children. He died October 21, 1796, in the forty 
third year of his age. He left behind him the reputation of a sincere 
Christian and a truly learned man. He was too sensible of the lit- 
tle comparative value and short duration of fame to be at much 
trouble in acquiring it. Besides the book on Napier he pubiish- 
ed a demonstration of the path of the new planet; researches inte 
some parts of the theory of the planets, &c. 8vo, 1783; and an ora- 
tion on the progress and importance of the mathematical sciences, 
&e. 1788.—Skeich of his life by the earl of Buchan in Edinburgk 
magazine, April, 1801; New York spectator, May 15, 1802; 
Miller. 

MITCHEL (Jonaruan), minister of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was born in England in 1624. He was brought to this country in 
1635 by his parents, who sought a refuge from ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny in the wilderness. They first settled at Concord; afterwards 
they lived at Saybrook, Wethersfield, and Stamford, Connecticut. 
_ Mr. Mitchel was graduated at Harvard college in 1647, having 

made great acquisitions in knowledge and improvements in virtue. 
Under the ministry of the reverend Mr. Shepard his mind was im- 
pressed by the truths of religion. While at college he kepta diary 
in Latin. When he began to preach he was invited to settle at 
Hartford, but he was ordaired at Cambridge, as the successor of 
Mr. Shepard, August 21, 1650. Soon after his settlement presi- 
dent Dunster embraced the principles.of antipedobaptism. This 
was a peculiar trial to him; but though he felt it to be his duty to 
combat the principles of his former tutor, yet he did it with such 
~ meekness of wisdom, as not to lose his friendship, though the con- 
troversy occasioned his removal from the college. In 1662 he was a 
member of the synod, which met in Boston to discuss and settle a 
question concerning church memership and church discipline, and. 
the result was chiefly written by him. The determination of the 
question relating to the baptism of the children of those, who did 
not approach the Lord’s table, and-the support thus given to what 
‘is called the half way covenant, was more owing to him than to any 
other man. Considering baptized persons as members of the 
‘church and liable to its discipline, he thought, that their children 
should be admitted to baptism ; but as this covenant is now practis- 
ed in some places, the persons, who take it, may neglect through 
-—dife to receive the Lord’s supper without any admonition from the 
church. Mr. Mitchel died in the hope of glory July 9, 1668, in the 
forty third year of hisage. He was eminent for piety, wisdom, hu- 
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mility, and love. His vigorous. powers .of mind:were: diligently 
‘cultivated; his memory was very. retentive; and he:had acquired 
much learning. He wrote his sermons. with care, and: ‘yet»preached 
without notes, speaking with. great majesty,, and-attaining towards 
the close of his discourses a feryency, which was most energetic and 
impressive. His delivery was inimitable.» He was;frequently‘call- 
ed to ecclesiastical, councils, and possessing singular :acuteness,. 
prudence, and moderation, he,was well qualified to heal differences. 
Attached to the institutions of the founders of’ New England,he fre- 
quently said, that if it should. become a general opinion, that all 
persons, orthodox in judgment,as to matters of faith, and not scan- 
dalous in life, should be admitted. to. partake of the Lord’s supper 
without any, examination, concerning the work of saving grace in 
their hearts, it would be a real. apostasy from former principles; and 
a degeneracy from the reformation.already attained. He was faith- 
ful and zealous in the discharge of the. duties of the sacred office. 
Besides his stated labors on the sabbath, he preached a monthly lec- 
ture upon man’s misery by sin, salvation by Christ, and holy obedi- 
ence, which was much attended by persons from the neighboring 
towns. He published a letter of counsel to his brother, written 
while he resided at the university, 1664; an election sermon; en- 
titled, Nehemiah upon the; wall. in troublesome times, 16675 a let- 
ter concerning the subject of baptism, 1675; adiscourse of the glo- 
ry, to which God hath called believers by Jesus Christ, printed Lon+ 
don, repr inted Boston, 12mo, 1721.—His life by C. Matheris magna- 
lia, iv. 158—185.; Collect. his. soc. vii. 23527, 47—51 ; Morton,200 
—204 5 Hatchet i. 260; Weal’s N. Eei. 370, 371 ; Hoinee| an- 
nals, 1. “402 3; Lrumbull’s Cimnsncieste 1. 482. gis 
MITCHELL (Joun, M.D.F.R.S.), a botanist and viaiciead came 
from England to Virginia in the former part of the last century. 
His residence was chiefly at Urbanna, a small town on the Rappa- 
hannock, about seventy three miles from Richmond. He appears | 
to have been a man of observation, acuteness, and enterprise, as 
well as learning. _He was a great botanist, and seems: to have paid — 
particular attention to the Hybrid productions. . He wrote ‘in®1743. 
an essay on the causes of the different colors of»people indifferent 
climates, which was published in the philosophical transactions; vol. 
xiii. .He attributes the difference of the human complexion to the 
same causes, which have been assigned by the reverend Dr. Smith, 
to the influence of climate and modes of life ; and he thinks that? 
the whites have degenerated more from the original ccmplexion in’ 
Noah and his family, than the Indians or even negroes. \ The color’ 
of the descendants of. Ham he considers a blessing rather: than a! 
curse, as without it they could.not well inhabit A frica.. He publish=* 
ed also an essay on the preparations and» uses. of the various%kihds? 
of potash in philosophical transactions.vol. xlv'; a letter concerning” 
the force of electrical cohesion in vol. li;, and a useful:work on? 
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_the general principles of botany, containing descriptions ofa number 


_ of new genera of plants, 4to,1769. It is believed, that he was also the 


7 


author of the map of North America published in 1755, which was 
accompanied by a large pamphlet, entitled, the contest in America, 
_and followed by another, entitled the present state of Great’ Britain 
_ and North America,.1767. His manuscripts on the yellow fever, 


as it appeared in Virginia in 1742, fell into the hands of Dr. Frank- 


jin, by whom they were communicated to Dr, Rush.—J@ler’s re- 


trospect#i. 318 3 ii. 367. 

. M‘KEEN (Josep, p.v.), first’ president of Bowdoin college, was 
born at Londonderry, New Hampshire, October 15,1757. His 
immediate ancestors were from the north of Ireland, though of Scotch 
descent. He was graduated at Dartmouth college in 1774, having 
evinced while in that seminary a decided predilection for mathe- 
matical pursuits. After eight years’ employment ina school in his 
native town, and after being some time an assistant in the academy 
at Andover, he directed his attention to theology, and was ordained 
successor of the reverend Dr. Willard as pastor of the church in 
Beverly, Massachusetts, in May 1785. Here he continued with 
reputation and usefulness seventeen years. Being chosen president 
of Bowdoin college, which had been incorporated eight years, but 
had not yet been carried into operation, he was inducted into that 


_ important office September 2, 1802. He died July 15, 1807, in 


the fiftieth year of his age, leaving the seminary, over which he had 
presided, in a very flourishing condition. He possessed a strong and 


_ discriminating mind, his manners were conciliating though dignified, 


and his spirit mild though firm and decided. He was indefatigable 
in his exertions to promote the interests of science and religion. 
He was respectable for his learning and exemplary for his Christian 
virtues, being pious without ostentation and adhering to evangelic- 
altruth without bigotry or superstition. He published some pieces 
in the transactions of the American academy of arts and sciences ; 
an election sermon, 1800 ; sermons at the ordination of the rever- 


end Rufus Anderson at North Yarmouth, and of the reverend Mr, 


Moore at Newbury old town ; three sermons on occasions of puh- 


_ lic fasting and prayer ; and the address, which he delivered at his 
- inauguration —Jenks’ eulogy ; Columbian centinel, July 27, 1807. 
- .MONIS (Jupan), the first Hebrew instructer in Harvard col- 
- lege, was a native of Italy, and after his arrival in this country be- 
- gan his instructions about the year 1720. Though a Jew he em- 


braced the Christian religion, and was publicly baptized at Cam- 


| bridge in 1722. After the death of his wife in 1761 he resigned 
_ hisoffice, which he had sustained for about forty years, and retired to 
_ Northborough. In that town he passed the remainder of his life in 
_ the family of the reverend John Martyn, who married a sister of his 


wife. He died April 25, 1764, in the eighty second year of his age, 
bequeathing forty six pounds to be divided among seven of: the 
56 
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neighboring ministers, and one hundred and twenty six pounds as a 
fund, the interest of which was tobe given to the indigent widows of 
ministers. He published truth, whole truth, nothing but the truth, 
1722 ; anda Hebrew grammar, 4to, 1735.=5 Whitney’s ec of Wor- 
cester, 272-274; Massachusetts mag. December, 1789. th 

_ MON TCALM (Louis JoserH px, marquis of St..Veran), adis- 
tinguished French general, was born of a noble family at Candiac in 
1712, and entered early inthe army. He commanded with reputa- 
tion in Italy, Bohemia, and Germany. In 1756 he became a field 
marshal, and was sent to Canada, where he succeeded Dies- 
kau. He soon took Oswego; and in 1757 fort William Henry ; 
and in 1758 he repulsed Abercrombie with much slaughter from 
the walls of Ficonderoga. When Wolfe in his attack upon Quebec 
had gained the plains of Abraham on the thirteenth of September 
1759, Montcalm resolved upon a battle, and accordingly marched 
out. ‘The commanders of the two armies both fell, equally illustri- 
ous for bravery, and both occupied by the event of the battle at the 
moment they were about to exchange time for eternity. The for- 
mer rejoiced, that he should die in the arms of victory, and the lat- 
‘ter that he should not survive the surrender of Quebec.— Wynne, ii. 
125, 141; Marshall, i. 407, 414, 450, 456-——464 5 Wouv. dict. eas 
Holmes? anita it. 220, 241. 

MONTGOMERY (RicuHarp), amajor general m the “artity 
of the United States, was born in ‘the north of Ireland in the 
year 1737. He possessed an excellent genius, which was ma- 
tured by a fine education. Entering the army of Great Britain he 
successfully fought her battles with Wolfe at Quebec in 1759, and 
on the very spot, where he was doomed to fall, when fighting against 
her under the bannersof freedom. After his return to England he 
quitted his regiment in 1772, though in a fair way to preferment. 
He had imbibed an attachment to America, viewing it as the rising 
seat of arts and freedom. After his arrival in this country he pur- 
chased an estate in New York about a hundred miles from the city. 
and married a daughter of judge Livingston. He now considered 
himself as an American. When the struggle with Great Britain 
commenced, as he was known to have an ardent attachment to lib- 
erty, and had expressed his readiness to draw his sword on the side - 
of the colonies, the command of the continental forces in the north- 
‘ern department was entrusted to him and general Schuyler in the 
fall of 1775. By the indisposition of Schuyler the chief command 
devolved upon him in October. He reduced fort Chambleé and on 
the third of November captured St. Johns. On the’ twelfth he 
took Montreal. In December he joined colonel Arnold and marched | 
to Quebec. The city was besieged andon the last day of the year 

it was determined to make an assault. The several divisions were 
accordingly put in motion in the midst of aheavy fall of snow, which ° 
concealed them from the enemy. Montgomery advanced at the 
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head. of the New York troops along the St. Lawrence, and having 
assisted with his own hands in pulling up the pickets, Which ob- 
_ structed his approach to one of the barriers, that he was determined 
to force, he was pushing forwards, when one of the guns of the bat- 
tery was discharged, and he was killed with his two aids. This was 
_the only gun, that was fired, for the enemy had been struck with 
consternation, and all but one or two had fled. But this event prob- 
ably prevented the capture of Quebec. When he fell, Montyome- 
ry was in a narrow passage, and nis body rolled upon the ice, which 
formed by the side of the river. Aiter 1t was found the next morn- 
_ ing among the slain, it was buried by a few soldiers without any 
_ marks of distinction. He was thirty eight years of age. He was 
a man of great military talents, whose measures were taken with 
judgment and executed with vigor. With undisciplined troops, 
who were jealous of him in the extreme, he yet inspired them 
with his own enthusiasm. He shared with them in all their hard- 
ships, and thus prevented their complaints. His industry could 
not be wearied, nor his vigilance imposed upon, nor his courage in- 
timidated. Above the pride of opinion, whena measure was adopt- 
_ed by the majority, though contrary to his own judgment, he gave it 
his full support. By the direction of congress a monument of 
white marble of the most beautiful simplicity, with embiematical 
devices, was executed by Mr. Cassiers at Paris, and it is erected to 
_ his memory in front of St. Paul’s church, New York.—-Smith’s ora 
tion on his death ; Marshal], ii. 302—211 ; 324—-3443; Warren, i. 
259-—268, 431; Collect, hist, soc. i. 1113 1.60; Monthly antholo- 
SYyl. 544—546; 591; Stedman, i. 142 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 344. 
MOODY (Josuva), minister of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
was born in England, and his father was one of the early settlers of 
Newbury. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1653. He be- 
gan to preach at Portsmouth about the year 1658, but was not or- 
dained till 1671. In the year 1683, when Cranfield was governor, 
one of the members of Mr. Moody’s church was guilty of perjury 
in relation to a vessel sent out of the harbor; but he found means 
to settle the affair with the governor and collector. The faithful 
minister of the gospel however believed, that a regard to the purity 
_and reputation of the church rendered it necessary, that a notorious 
_ offence should be the subject of ecclesiastical discipline.. The gov- 
ernor, when called upon, refused to furnish the evidence of the 
‘man’s perjury, and even threatened Mr. Moody, if he proceeded. 
But the servant of Jesus Christ was not to be intimidated. He 
_ preached against false swearing, he called the offenderto an account, 
and even obliged him to make a public confession, Cranfield in re- 
-venge issued an order, requiring the ministers to admit all persons 
of suitable years and not vicious to the Lord’s supper from the first 
‘of January 1684, under the penslty of the statutes of uniformity. 
He at the same time signified to Mr. Moody his intention of partakr 
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ing the supper on the next: Sunday, and requiring -him to adminis- .. 
ter it. according tothe liturgy.. As Mr. Moody refused to administer - 
the ordinance to an unworthy applicant,.a prosecution was immedi-. - 
ately commenced against him, and he was sentenced to six months | 


imprisonment without bail or mainprize. . Two.of the judges, who 


dissented from this sentence, were removed from their offices, At - 


length by the interposition of friends he obtained a release, though 
under a strict charge to preach no more within the. province. He. 


then accepted of an invitation from the first church in Boston to be» 


ani assistant minister, and: was.so highly esteemed, that upon the 


death of president Rogers he was invited to take the oversightof the. 
college ; but he Beeline 4 . Inthe days of the. witchcraft delusion. 


in 1692 the opposition, which he made. to the violent. measures ~ 


adopted, occasioned his dismission from the church, where he was 


preaching. In the following year he returned to Portsmouth, where » 


2 


- 


he spent the rest of his life in usefulness and peace. On the ape > 


proach of his last sickness he went for advice. to Boston, where he — 


died July 4, 1697, in the sixty fifth year.of his age. He was suc © 
ceeded by the reverend Mr. Rogers. Though he was deeply im-_ 


pressed with his unworthiness of the. divine. mercy, yet he indulged 


the hope of glory, and was desirous of entering into the presence » 


-of the dear Redeemer, whom he had. served in his gospel, He 


te! 


wrote upwards of four thousand sermons. He published a practi- : 
cal discourse concerning the choice benefit of communion with God _- 
in his house, being the sum of several sermons, 12mo, 1685, re- ; 
printed 1746; and election sermon, 1692.—C. Mather’s fun. ser.3 ° 
Magnalia, iv. 192—-199 ; Collect. hist., soc.. vi. 270 ; Ks 4046 5 


Belknap’s N. Hi. 204-210 ; ; lil. 305; Holmes’ Ciigiabos ii. 39. 


MOODY (Samuet), minister of York in the district of Maine, 


was graduated at Harvard college in 1697. He was ordained in 
17 00° as successor of Mr. Shubael Dummer, who was killed by the 


+ 


Indians, and died November 13, 1747,in the seventy second year of. - 


his age. He was succeeded by the reverend Mr. Lyman. Hisson, 
the excellent Mr. Joseph Moody, was the first minister of the north 
church in York, and died in about five years. after the death of ie 
father. | 

Mr. Moody had many eccentricities in his coridags but tie: was 
eminent for piety and was a remarkably useful minister of the gos- 


pel. In his younger years he often preached beyond the limits of . 
his own parish, and wherever he. went, the people hung upon his: » 


lips. In one of his excursions he went as far as Providence, where 
his exertions were the means of laying the foundation of a church. 


Though a zealous friend to the revival of religion, which took place 


throughout this country a short time before his death:; yet he gave 


no countenance to separations. His spirit was. pacific. He was. 


bold and resolute in the cause of Christ. Such was the sanctity of 


his character, that it impressed the irreligious with awe. To piety 


’ 


’ 
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he united uncommon benevolence. “While with ‘importunate ears 
nestness he pleaded 'the cause of the poor, he was very charitable 
himself. It was by his‘own choice, that he derived his support from 
a free contribution, rather than a fixed salary in the usual way. In 
one of his sermons he mentions, that ‘he had been supported twen- 
ty years ina way most pleasing to him, and had been under no ne- 
cessity of spending one hour in a week in care for the world. Yet 
he was sometimes-reduced almost to want, though his confidence in 
the kind providence of God never failed him. Some remarkable 
instances of answers to his ‘prayers, and of correspondences be- 
tween the event and his faith are not yet: forgotten in York. The 
hour for dinner once came, and his table was unsupplied with pro- 
visions ; but he insisted upon having the cloth laid, saying to his 
wife, he was confident that they should be furnished by the bounty ~ 
of God: At this moment some one rapped at the dcor, and pre- ~ 
sented a ready cooked dinner.’ It was sent by persons, who on that — 
day had made an entertainment, and who knew the poverty of ‘Mr. 
Moody. He was an irritable man, though he was constantly watche - 
ful against this infirmity. He once went into a tavern and among - 
a number of gamblers found a member of his church.” In his in- | 
dignation he seized hold of him,and cast him out at the door. Inone 
of his sermons the doctrine, which he drew from his text, and 
which was'the foundation of his discoursé, was this, * when you 
know not what to do, you must not‘do you know not what.” He 
preached so much, and he was so convinced of ‘the duty of being - 
familiar, that he could spare but little time for selecting words of a 
suitable length for elegance, or for giving them the arrangement, 
which should please the ear. He’published the doleful state of the ~ 
damned, especially of such; as go to hell from under the gospel, 
1710 ; election sermon, 1721-; a summary account of the life and — 
death of Joseph Quasson, an Indian —Sullivan’s s district of Maine, . 
238; a funeral sermon on Moody. 

MOORHEAD (Jouy), minister in Boston, was born near Belfast 
in Ireland about the year 1703, and completed his education at one 
of the universities of Scotland. ©’ He arrived at Boston in 1729 or — 
1730, being invited to become the minister of some emigrants from — 
the north of Ireland, who had sought in that town the peaceable en- 
joyment of civil and religious liberty: The first meeting for the 
election of elders was held July 14,1730, and the church was form- - 
ed according to the model of the presbyterian church of Scotland. — 
The first place of worship was a barn, in which these pérsecuted — 
Christians worshipped him, who for the salvation of mankind con-_ 
descended to be bornin’a stable. Mr. Moorhead slevoted ‘himself 
entirely to his benevolent work, and such was the success of his 
labors, and the accession of foreign protestants, that the communi- 
cants in 1736 were about two hundred and fifty. He died December | 
2,1773, at the age of seventy years. His successor was the reverend 
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Dr. Belknap. _ He visited once or twice in the year ali the families 
ot his congregation tor the purpose oi imparting religious instruce 
tion, and ne conciuded his visit with prayer, which he always pers 
formed upon his knees.. Keeping the great object of the ministry 
continually in view, he was unwearied in his endeavors: to promote 
the edification and salvation of his people. There were some, who 
couid not bear the severity of his reproofs; but he was universally 
respected by the good, tor while he faithtuily rebuked the offender; 
he did it also with meekness and affection. oat! he ornaments 0i style 
claiined but little of his attention. Relying upon the efficacy of 
truth plainly addressed to the conscience, he preached with earn- 
estness what he believed to be the peculiar doctrines of the gospel ; 
the deep depravity of human nature, the divinity o1 Jesus Christ and 
the efficacy of the atonement, the special agency of the Holy Spirit 
in regeneration, the necessity of repentance, of faith in Christ, and 
of good works. His mind was not destitute of strength, his imag- 
ination was lively, and his manner was solemn, affectionate, and pa- 
thetic.—Panoplist, ii. 393—396; M!‘Gregore’s sermon on his death. 
MORGAN (Joun, M.D. F.R.S .)) a learned physician, was born 
in Philadelphia in 1735,and after passing some time in Dr. Finley’s 
academy in Nottingham, finished his education in the college of 
Phiiadeiphia under Dr. Allison. In 1757 he was admitted to the 
first literary honors. When he had completed the study of physic 
under the care of Dr. Redman, he entered into the service of his 
country as a surgeon and lieutenant with the provincial troops in the 
last war, which was carried on against the French in America. In- 
defatigable in his attentions to tne sick and wounded, he acquired 
both skill and reputation as a surgeon in the army. In the year 
1760 he went to Europe to prosecute his studies in medicine. Af- 
ter attending the lectures of William Hunter, he spent two years at 
Edinburgh, where he received the instructions of Munroe, Cullen, 
Rutherford, Whyt, and Hope. He then published an elaborate 
thesis upon the formation of pus, and was admitted to the degree of 
doctor of medicine, From Edinburgh he went to Paris and passed 
a winter in attendance upon the anatomical lectures of Mr. Sue. 
He also visited Holland and Italy. On his return to London he 
was elected a fellow of the royal society. . During his absence he 
concerted with Dr. Shippen the plan of a medical school in Phila- 
delphia, and on his arrival in 1765 was immediately elected profes- 
sor of the theory and practice of medicine in the college of that city. 
He soon delivered his plan for connecting a medical school with the 
college. In 1769 he saw the fruits of his labors, for in that year 
five young gentlemen received the first honors in medicine, that 
were conferred in America. He was active in establishing the 
American philosophical society in 1769. In 1773 he went to Ja- 
maica to solicit benefactions for the advancement of general litera- 
ture inthe college. In October 1775 he was appointed by congress . 
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‘director general and physician in chief to the general hospitals of 
‘the American army in the place of Dr. Church, who was imprison- 
‘ed on suspicion of having a predilection for the cause of the enemy. 
‘He immediately repaired to Cambridge ; but in 1777 he was re- 
moved from his office without an opportunity to vindicate himself. 
The dissensions between the surgeons of the general hospital and 
of the regiments and cther circumstances gave rise to calumnies 
against him. After his removal he presented himself befure acome 
mittee of congress, appointed by his request, and was honorably ac- 
quitted. He died October 15, 1789, in the fifty fourth year of his 
age. He was intimately acquainted with the Latin and Greek clas- 
‘sics, and had read much in medicine. Inall his pursuits he was 
persevering and indefatigable. He discovered in his intercourse 
with his patients the most amiable tenderness. His successor in 
the professor’s chair was Dr. Rush. He published tentamen med- 
icum de puris confectione, Edinburgh, 1763 ; a discourse upon the 
institution of medical schools in America, 1765; four dissertations 
on the reciprocal advantages of a perpetual union between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, 1766; a recommendation of 
inoculation according to baron Dimsdale’s method, 1776 ; a vindica- 
tion of his public character in the station of director general.— 
Rush’s address &%c. ; American museum, vi. 353—355; Massa. mag. 
iii. 689, 690; Miller, i. de Indefrend. chronicle, Sent. 9,1779, and 

January 14, 1790. 

“MORRIS (Lewis), governor of New Jersey, was left an orphan, 
when a child, and was adopted by his uncle. Once through fear of 
his resentment he strolled into Virginia, and thence to the West 
Indies. On his return however he was received with joy. He was 
for several years chief justice of New York. He was the second 
counsellor of New Jersey. named in Cornbury’s commission in 1702, 
and continued with several suspensions till 1738, when he was ap- 
pointed the first governor of New Jersey as a separate province 
from New York. He died May 14,1746. He directed his’ 
body to be buried at Morrisania in aplain coffin without covering or 
lining with cloth; he prohibited rings and scarfs from being given 
at his funeral ; he wished no man to be paid for preaching a funeral 
sermon upon him, though if any man, churchman or dissenter, min- 
ister or not, was inclined to say any thing on the occasion, he should 
not object. He prohibited any mourning dress to be worn on his 
account, as he should die when divine providence should call him 
away, and was unwilling, that his friends should be at the’ expense, 
which was owing only to the common folly of mankind, He was a 
man of letters, and though alittle whimsical in his temper was grave 
in his manners and of a most penetrating mind. No man equalled 
him in the knowledge ofthe law and in the arts of intrigue. Acute 
in controversy, when he had advanced an ar gument, he would not 
yield it, unless it was disproved by demonstration almost mathemat- 
ical.——Smith’s NV. Jersey, 428—_435 ; Smith’s N. York, 125, 126. 
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MORRIS (Rozert Hunrsr), chief justice of New Jersey, was 

for near twenty six years one of the council of this colony, and was 
also lieutenant governor of Pennsylvania from October 1754 to Au- 
gust 1756. He was the son of governor Morris. The office of 
chief justice he resigned in the fall of 1757 and he died February 
20,1764. His vigorous powers of mind were improved by a libe- — 
ral education. While he disdained in his opinions and conduct to 
tesemble the floating log, he sometimes was not sufficiently careful 
to remember, that the tide might not always carry a man out of his 
proper course. Asa judge he was impartial and upright. Insisting 
upon strict adherence to the forms of the courts, he reduced the 
pleadings to precision and method. Had he been attracted by no 
other office, his character would have exhibited more of light, than 
of shade. _ His address was easy, and there was a commanding in- 
fluence in his manners. He was free from avarice; generous and 
manly, though sometimes incensiderate in the relations of life ; 
often singular, sometimes whimsical, always opinionated, and most- 
ly inflexible. Inheriting his father’s disposition he was ready at 
starting difficulties, which neither himself nor others could easily 
solve.—Smith’s MV. Jersey, 438, 439. 
_ MORRIS (Ropzrn), superintendant of the finances of the Unit- 
ed States, was a native of Manchester in England, and after his 
establishment in this country became a very eminent merchant in 
Philadelphia. His enterprise and credit have seldom been equalled. 
In 1776 he was a member of congress from Pennsylvania, and his 
name is affixed to the declaration of independence. In the begin- 
ning of 1781 he was entrusted with the management of the finances, 
and the services, which in this station he rendered to his country 
were of incalculable value, being assisted by his brother, Gouver- 
neur Morris. He pledged himself personally and extensively for 
articles of the most absolute necessity to the army. It was owing 
in a great degree to him, that the decisive operations of the cam- 
paign of 1781 were not impeded, or completely defeated from the 
want of supplies. He proposed the plan of a national bank, the 
capital to be formed by individual subscription, and it was incorpo- 
rated on the last day of 1781. The army depended principally upon 
Pennsylvania for flour, and he himself raised the whole supplies of 
this state on the engagement of being reimbursed by the taxes, 
which had been imposed by law. In 1782 he had to struggle with 
the greatest difficulties, for with the most judicious and rigid econ- 
omy, the public resources failed, and against him were the come 
plaints of unsatisfied claimants directed. He resigned his office 
after holding it about three years. He died at Philadelphia May 8, 
1806, in the seventy second year of his age.—Marshall, iv. 457— 
460, 557,565; Ramsay’s S. C.it.99; Chastellux’s travels,i, 199 
<—=203 ; Political register, May 10, 1806. | 
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. MORTON (Tomas), one of the first settlers of Braintree, 
_ ‘Massachusetts, began the plantation about the year 1625. He 
taughtthe Indians the use of fire arms, that they might hunt for him, 
andin this way as wellas by his injustice he endangered the exist- 
sence of Plymouth colony. The magistrates, after ineffectual re- 
monstrances, sent captain Standish in 1628 to take him prisoner. 
He was accordingly seized and transported to England. In the 
following year he returned, and he was afterwards imprisoned for 
writing a scurrilous book against many godly men in the country. 
His age saved him from corporal punishment, He died at Aga- 
menticus in 1644 or 1645. He published New English Canaan, 
containing an account of the natives, a description of the country, 
_ and the tenets and practice of the church, 4to, 1632.—Prince, 76— 
80; Hutchinson, i. 8, 31,32; Morton, 76—80; Josselyn, 251; 
_ Belknaj’s Ni Hampshire,i.9 ; Hazard,i, 342." f 
_» MORTON (Cuar tes), minister of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
was born in England about the year 1626, and educated at Oxford, 
“of which college he was a fellow. He was at first a royalist and 
zealous for the church of England; but observing in the civil wars, 
that the most debauched generally attached themselves to the king 
“in opposition to the more virtuous part of the nation, he was led to 
»attend more to the controversy between the prelatist and the puritan.. 
«At length he became a puritan himself. He began his ministry at 
-Blisland. After his ejectment by the act of uniformity in 1662 he 
' ‘preached privately to a few people till the fire of London in 1666, 
after which event he removed to that city and established an acade- 
my at Newington green. He had many pupils, who were useful 
ain church and state, and among them was De Foe, the author of 
-Robinson Crusoe. Many young ministers were educated by him, 
‘After about twenty years’ continuance in an employment, for which 
‘he ‘was eminently qualified, he was so infested by processes 
from the bishop’s court, that he was obliged to desist from it. “He 
‘came to New England in 1685, and was installed pastor of the church 
in Charlestown November 5, 1686. Here he continued till his 
death April 11, 1698, in the seventy second year of hisage.. He 
“was succeeded by Mr. Bradstreet. Mr. Morton was eminent in 
‘every kind of learning, and so highly was he esteemed in this coun- 
try, that’he was appointed vice president of Harvard college. Have 
ing a gentle and benignant temper, he was endeared to all his ac- 
quaintance. He wrote a number of treatises, but they are chiefly 
compendious, for he was an enemy to large volumes, often quoting 
the adage, peyd BiCrloy weyd xaxtv, a great book isa greateyil. In 
alamy’s continuation there is a copy of his advice to those of his 
‘pupils, who were designed for the ministry. Two of his manuscripts 
re still preserved in this country ; the one inthe library of the Mas- 
sachusetts historical society, entitled, compendium physice ex au- 
thoribus extractum ; and the other inthe library of Bowdoin colleze, 
57 
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entitled a complete system of natural philosophy in general and spe- 
cial. He published the little peace maker; foolish pride the maxe 
bate, 1674 ; debts discharged, 1684; the gaming humor considered, 
and improved ; the way of good men for wise men to walk in; sea- 
son birds, an inquiry into the sense of Jeremiah viii. 7 ; meditations 
on the history of the first fourteen chapters of Exodus, ie, ; thespirit 
of man, meditations on 1 Thess. v.23 ; of common places or me- 
morial books; évragi«, a discourse on improving the country of 
Cornwall, a part of which on sea sand for manure is printed in the 
philosophical transactions April 1675; considerations on the new 
river; letter toa friend to prove money not so necessary as is im- 
agined; the ark, its loss and recovery ; and some other treatises. 
—Calamy’s account, li. 144, 1453 his continuation, 1. 177—210; 
Nonconform. memorial i, 347-——-349 3 Collect. hist. soc. vill. 76. 

MORTON (NaruaniE.), secretary of Plymouth colony, was 
one of its early planters, and for many years employed in the public 
service. He wrote in 1680 a brief ecclesiastical history of the 
church at Plymouth in the records of the church, whichis preserv- 
ed by Hazard; and New England’s memorial, or a brief relation of 
the most memorable and remarkable passages of the providence of 
God, manifested to the planters of New England,.4to, 1669. ‘This 
work, which is confined very much to Plymouth colony, was compil- 
ed principally from manuscripts of his uncle, William Bradford, ex- 
tending from 1620 to 1646, and he had access also to the journals of 
Edward Winslow. This work has been of great service to succeed- 
ing historians.—Codlect. hist. soc. iv. 136; NV. England’s memorial ; 
Hezard's collect. i. 349-——373. 

MOULTRIE (Joun), an eminent physician of South Car elisa, 
was a native of Europe, and came to Charleston about the year 17353. 
For forty years he was at the head of his profession. He died about 
the year 1773, universally lamented. He was the idol of his pa- 
tients. So great was the confidence reposed in his judgment, that 
those, who were usually attended by him, preferred his advice and 
assistance, even on the festive evening of St. Andrew’s day, to the 
_advice of any other professional man in his most collected moments. 
He possessed excellent talents for observation, and was very saga- — 
cious in finding out the hidden causes of diseases and in adapting 
remedies for their removal. On account of his death a number of 

the ladies of Charleston went into mourning.—Ramsay’s review of 
medicine, 41. 

MOULTRIE (J OHN,M.D. ), son of the preceding, and ur aan for 
literature and medical. SCIENCEy was the first Carolinian, who obtained 
a medical degree from the university of Edinburgh, where in 1749 
he defended a thesis de febre flava. .He was afterward lieutenant. 

_ governor of East Florida-—Ramsay’s review of medicine, 43 ; Miller’e 
retrosfiect, il, 364.. wi deaite 
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‘MOULTRIE (Wi111am), governor of South Carolina, and a 
major general in the American war, was devoted to the service of 
his country from an early period of his life. | In the Cherokee war 
in 1760 he was a volunteer with many of his respectable countrymen 
under the command of governor Lyttleton. He was afterwards in 
another expedition under colonel Montgomery. Hethen command- 
eda company ina third expedition in 1761, which humbled the Cher- 
ekees, and brought them toterms of peace. He was among the fore- 
most at the commencement of the late revolution to assert the liber» 
ties of his country, and braved every danger to redress her wrongs, 
His manly firmness, intrepid zeal, and cheerful exposure of every 
thing, which he possessed, added weight to his counsels, and induced 
others to join him. In the beginning of the war he was coionel of the 
second regiment of South Carolina. His defence of Sullivan’s 
§sland with three hundred and forty four regulars and a few militia, 
and his repulse of the British in their attack upon the fort June 28, 
1776 covered him with honor. In consequence of his good con- 
duct he received the unanimous thanks of congress, and in compli- 
ment to him the fort was from that time called fort Moultrie. In 
1779 he gained avictory over the British in the battle near Beaufort. 
In 1780 he was second in command in Charleston during the siege, 
After the city surrendered he was sent to Philadelphia. 1n178 
he returned with his countrymen and was repeatedly chosen governor 
of the state till the infirmities of age induced him to withds:.w to the 
peaceful retreat of domestic life. He died at Charleston September 
27, 1805, in the seventy sixth year of hisage. The glory of his 
honorable services was surpassed by his disinterestedness and in- 
tegrity. An attempt was once made on tie part of the British te 
bribe him, and he was thought to be’more open to corruption, as he 
had suffered much in his private fortune. But resolving to share 
the fate of his country, he spurned the offers of indemnification and 
preferment, which were made him. He was an unassuming, easy, 

affable companion, cheerful and sincere in his friendships. He pub- 

lished memoirs of the American revolution, so far as it related to 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, 2 vols. 8vo, 1802. . This 
awork is principally a collection of letters, written by civil and mili- 
tary officers in the time of the war.—Hollingshcad’s discourse ; U.S, 
gazette, October 14, 1805 ; Ramsay’s S. C.1. 146; Holmes’ annals, 
ii, 352; Marshall, ii. 389. 

MURRAY (Josep), a friend of literature, was a native it is be- 
lieved of Great Britain, and educated in that country. He was one 
of his majesty’s council and attorney general forthe province of New 
York. He left the whole of his estate, consisting of books, lands, 
and other property, in value to the amount of about twenty five 
thousand dollars, to king’s college —A“iller, ii. 357. t 
- © MURRAY (Wirz1aM Vans), minister of the United States te 
the Batavian republic, was born in Maryland in the vear 1761 ar 
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‘1762. Having received an education preparatory to the practice of 
the law, immediately after the peace of 1783 he went to London and 
resided three years as a student inthe temple. At anage when the 
passions are generally unrestrained; with a constitution of exquisite 
sensibility; and in the midst of a splendid and luxurious metropo- 
lis, he retained the resolution and the firmness to devote his time 
and attention to those objects, which were to mark the usefulness of 
his future life. The observations of Dr. Price, of Mr. Turgot, and 
of the abbe de Mably on the constitutions and laws of the United 
States being published during his residence in England he studied. 
them with persevering and honest research, and gave the public the 
result of his reflections in a pamphlet, which was favorably received. 
In the summer of 1784, curing a vacation, he made an excursion of. 
about six weeks to Holland ; and during this short time, in which he. 


travelled over that country, he was most assiduous in the use of his. 


pen. The minutes, which he then took, he afterwards digested and. 
methodized intoa regular work. The intelligence of the death of 
his father, to whom he was most affectionately attached, reaching 
him at.a time, when his health was precarious, he sunk under the 
_affliction, and he did not rise from his sick bed for six weeks. After 
a tedious convalescence of several months he returned to his native 
country. He immediately engaged in the practice of the law ;_ but 
the voice of his country soon called him to her councils. He was 
first elected a member of the legislature of Maryland, and at three 
successive elections from 1791 to 1797 to a seat in the, house of 
‘representatives of the United States. This station he. filled with 
distinguished honor. His eloquence in debate placed him in the 
same rank with Madison and Ames, Giles and Dexter. <A re- 
gard to his fortune, which was not affluent, and which was suffering 
from his devotion to the public service, at length induced him in 
1797 to decline being a candidate for reelection to congress. But 
his merit and talents had not escaped the discerning eye of Wash- 
ington, who in one of the last acts of his administration appointed 
Mr. Murray as minister of the United States to the Batavian re- 
public. This station had been occupied about three years by the 
honorable John Quincy Adams, who now received a commission as 
minister plenipotentiary at Lisbon. Mr. Murray arrived at the 
Hacue at a very critical period of affairs, for the misunderstanding 
between the United States and France was approaching to arupture, 
and the influence of the latter over the Batavian councils was uncon- 
trolled. But by a judicious mixture of firmness, of address, and of 
conciliation he succeeded in preserving uninterrupted harmony be- 
tween the American and Batavian nations; and the first advances 
towards a restoration of the harmony between this country and 
France were made between’Mr. Murray and Mr. Pichon, then 
chargé des affaires at the Hague. These led to certain propositions 


from the French government for a renewal of direct negotiation, — 
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which the American minister transmitted to his government. When 
the despatches were received by Mr. Adams, then president of the 
United States, he thought that a regard to the honor and interest of 
his country obliged him to improve this opportunity for making an 
attempt to divert from the American people the calamities of war. 
Such was his confidence in Mr. Murray, that he nominated him as 
sole envoy extraordinary to the French republic to prosecute the 
negotiation. In compliance with the wish of the senate, Mr. Ells- 
worth and Mr. Davie were afterwards associated with him as cole 
leagues. He assisted in making the treaty, which was signed at 
Paris September 30, 1800, and which has contributed ina great de- 
gree to the prosperity of America. Immediately after signing that, 
instrument he returned to his station as minister resident at the 
Hague, where he remained till his return to the United States in 
December 1801, it having been judged unnecessary to continue 
the expense of supporting that mission. From this period he lived 
in retirement at his seat in Cambridge on the eastern shore of Mas 
ryland. His health, which had always been infirm, soon began to 
decline, and he died December 11, 1803, in the forty second year of 
his age. In private life he was remarkably pleasing in his manners 
and at once amusing and instructive in his conversation. Witha 
mind of incessant activity he united the fancy ofa poet. He had 
a strong and genuine relish for the fine arts, a refined and delicate 
taste for literature, and a persevering fondness for the pursuits of 
science. The keenness of his sensibility and the rapidity of his 
conceptions gave him a sense of decorum, which seemed almost in- 
tuitive. » He perceived instantaneously and felt deeply every depar- 
ture from it; but his wit and temper always led him to consider 
with good humor the improprieties of conduct, which presented 
themselves to his observation. Though both from principle and 
disposition he kept his powerful talent at ridicule under a well disci+ 
plined control, yet it could not always avoid those resentments, 
which are the only defence of dulness and folly against it. His fa- 
cility in writing was proportioned to the vivacity of his mind. His 
letters by their elegance, their simplicity, their poignant wit, and 
unbounded variety of style, might serve as models of epistolary cor- 
respondence.--Gazette of the U.S. January 17, 1804; NW. Y.-herald, 
December 21,1803; Mr. Adams’ letter of Aprii-2 8 1809, in the ped 
ton patriot. 

NELSON (Tuomas), governor of Virginia, was a distinguished 
patriot in the revolution, and uniformly ardent in his attachment to 
liberty. When Virginia was threatened to be made the theatre of 
‘war, he was appointed general by the legislature, and he took the ficld 
atthe head of his countrymen. He was chosen governor in 1781. 
The officers at the siege of York witnessed his merit, and his at- 
tachment to civil and relig sionntibemyas He sled in set ale 1789. 
weAmerican museuiy, Vii. 212. 
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“NEW HAMPSHIRE, one of the United States of America, was: 
first settled in 1623 by persons sent out by Gorges and Mason 
under authority of a grant from the councilof Plymouth. This 
council had been established in 1620 by king James and he gave to 
it the territory extending from the fortieth to the forty eighth’ 
degree of north latitude. The settlements went on but slowly for 
several years. In 1638 three associations for government wére 
formed at Portsmouth, Dover, and Exeter. In 1641 and 1642 the 
inhabitants of these towns voluntarily submitted themselves to the 
jurisdiction of Massachusetts, securing to themselves the same 
privileges with the rest of the colony, and being exempted from all 

public charges, except such as arose among themselves. New 
- Hampshire was separated from Massachusetts and a royal govern- 
ment established in 1680, consisting of a president and council 
appointed by the king, and representatives chosen by. the people. 
A change took place in 1686 and all New England was entrusted to 
a president and council. After the imprisonment of Andros the 
union with Massachusetts was revived in 1689, but im 1692 the old, 
separate government was reestablished. Fiom 1699 to 1702 it was 
united with New York and Massachusetts, and from 1702 to 1741 
with Massachusetts. A separate government subsisted from this 
period till the revolution in 1775, when a provincial convention was 
formed. A temporary constitution was formed in 1776; anew 
constitution was established in 1784, and this, being altered and 
amended in 1792, is the permanent constitution of the state. New 
Hampshire suffered much in the Indian wars, and in all military 
enterprises it took an active part. During the war in opposition 
to the encroachments of the British parliament its troops were 
distinguished. The constitution of this state establishes a general 
court, consisting of a house of representatives, and a senate, the 
members of which are annually chosen. The governor also is 
annually elected by the people, and has a council to advise him.— 
Belknap’ 8 N, Hampshire 5 ; Hutchinson ; mh OO annals; Douglass, 
11. 22——51; Wynne, i. 202—218. 
~NEW J ERSEY, one of the United States of Ket was first 
settled by the Swedes, and was formerly a part of New Netherlands, 
which was divided into Nova Czsarea, or New Jersey and New 
York, in 1664, when it was conquered by the English. It has its 
name from the island of Jersey, the residence of the family of sir 
George Carteret, to whom this territory was granted. Philip Car- 
teret was appointed governor in 1665, and took possession of Eliza- 
_ bethtown, the capital, then Gonsisttie of four families, just settled 
in the wilderness. In 1672 he was driven from his government by 
insurgents, who refused the payment of quit rents under pretence, 
that they held their possessions by Indian grants and not from the 
proprietors. In 1673 the Dutch retook New Netherlands, but in 
‘the following year it was restored by treaty tothe English. In 
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4676 New Jersey was divided into East and West Jersey. The 
government of the latter was retained as a dependency of New York, 
and a confusion of jurisdiction commenced, which long distracted 
the people, and which at length terminated in the annihilation of 
the authority of the proprietors. West Jersey was reinstated in its 
former privileges in 1680. Sir George Carteret in 1682 transfer- 
red his rights in East Jersey to William Penn. At this time there 
were supposed to be in the province about seven hundred families. 
In 1688 the Jersies were added to the jurisdiction of New England. 
They were united under one government in 1702, and received the 
single name of New Jersey. Cornbury, governor of New York, 
was appointed also to the chief command of New Jersey, and the 
union continued till 1738, when this colony. received a separate 
governor. During the late war with Great Britain this state suffer- 
ed much. Her losses in proportion to population and wealth were 
greater than those of any other of the thirteen states. Her soldiers 
gained great distinction, and she can boast of places rendered famous 
by exploits; places, which cannot be mentioned without bringing 
to the recollection the name of Washington, who earned in them 
the laurels, with which his head has been encircled by American 
historians. The present constitution of New Jersey was adopted 
by a provincial congress July 2,1776. By this instrument the 
power of enacting laws is vested in a legislative council anda 
general assembly, the members of which are annually chosen. The 
governor is appointed by a joint vote of these two bodies every year: 
_He has'a casting vote in the council, and with them Is a court of 
appeals in the last resort. The judges of the supreme court con- 
tinue in office for seven years, and other justices for five years, and 
all are appointed by the council and assembly —Smith’s WV. Jersey ; 
Douglass, ii, 266—296; Wynne,i, 202—218; Mod. universal hist, 
Kxxix. 361—368 ; Holmes’ annals. 

NEWMAN (SamueEt), first minister of Rehoboth, Massachu- 
setts, was born at Banbury, England, in 1600, and was educated at 
Oxford. He came to this country in 1636. After his arrival he 
spent a year anda halfat Dorchester, and then becoming pastor 
of the church at Weymouth continued there about five years. In 
1644 he removed with a part of his church and settled Rehoboth. 
He died July 5, 1663, aged sixty three years. While he was inde~ 
- fatigable in his study of the scriptures, and animated and zealous in 
his preaching, he was also hospitable, charitable, and pious. In his 
last illness he sent for one of his deacons, and after requesting him 
-to make a prayer, said, “and now, ye anzels of the Lord, come and 
do your duty.” He then immediately expired. He compiled a 
concordance of the scriptures, which was published in London in a 
thick folio, 1643. While he was at Rehoboth he revised it, using 
pine knots in the night instead of cancles. It passes under the 
name of the Cambridge concordance. Wood's Athene Oxonienses, 
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ii. 330; Magnalia, iii. 113-—116; Holmes’ annals, i. 332, 333% 
Neal’s N. Ei. 359; Morton, 176; Collect. hist. soc. ix. 191. 

NEW YORK, one of the United States of America,was discovered 
in 1608 by Henry Hudson, who passed up the river, which bears his 
name. His right to the country, which he had discovered under a 
commission from king James I, he sold to the Dutch. In 1614 the 
states general granted a patent for an exclusive trade on Hudson’s 
river toa number of merchants, who built a fortnear Albany. Inthe 
‘same year the Dutch were visited by captain Argal from Virginia, 
and being unable to resist him they submitted for the time to the 
king of England. The country was granted by the states general 
to the West India company in 1621. In June 1629 Wouter Van 
Twiller arrived at fort Amsterdam, now New York, and took upon 
himself the government. The extension of the English settlements 
naturally occasioned some disputes respecting the boundaries of the 
Dutch possessions. The last Dutch governor was Peter Stuyvesant, 
who began his administration in 1647. The inroads upon his ter- 
ritory kept him constantly employed. In 1655 he subdued the few 
Swedes onthe west side of Delaware bay, and placed the country un- 
der the command of a lieutenant governor. But he was himself oblig- 
ed at last to submit to the English. The country in the possession 
of the Dutch was given by the king of England to the duke of York 
and Albany. An expedition was fitted out, and on the twenty sev- 
enth of August 1664 governor Stuyvesant was reduced to the 
necessity of capitulating to colonel Nicolls, and the whole of the New 
Netherlands soon became subject to the’ English crown. ‘The coun- 
try was retaken by the Dutch in 1673, but it was restored.in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1683 the inhabitants of New York first participat- 
ed in the legislative power. Previously to this period they hac 
been completely subjected to the governor; but in this year they 
were summoned to choose representatives to meet in an assembly. 
In 1688 New York was annexed to the jurisdiction of New England. 
In 1691 a governor arrived from England and the first assembly E 
ter the revolution was held. 

From the influence of the French over the Indians and from its 
proximity to Canada New York suffered many inconveniences ; but 
the war against the French was frequently carried on with vigor, 
and the friendship of the Indians was generally secured. . While 
this colony was subject to England the government was vested in 
a governor and council, appointed by the king, and twenty seven rep- 
resentatives elected by the people. Vacancies in the council were 
filled up by the governor. The present constitution of New York 
was established by the convention, appointed for the purpose, April 
20,1777. The members of the assembly are chosen annually, and 
those of the senate every four years. The governor is elected for 
three years. The legislature every year chooses four senators, 
who with the governor for their president form the council of ap 
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pointment. This council appoints all officers civil and military, 
excepting the chancellor, the judges of the supreme court, and the 
first judges of the county courts, who hold their offices during 
good behavior, or till they have reached the age of sixty years. 
The governors since the revolution have been Clinton, Jay, Lewis, 
and Tompkins.—Smith’s hist. N. York ; Mod. univers. hist. xxxix. 
$46—361; Wynne,i, 170——196; Douglass, ii. 220—266 ; Holmes’ 
anna/s; Brit. empire in America, i. 236——280. 

NICOLL (Jonny, m. p.), an eminent physician in New York, was 
a native of Scotland and was educated at Edinburgh, receiving in 
the college of that city the highest honors, that belong to his profes- 
sion. Retaining the highest attachment to the doctrine, constitution, 
and discipline ofthe church of Scotland, after his arrival in this coun- 
try he was one of the principal founders and benefactors of the first 
presbyterian church in New York, which was established in 1719. 
He spent a considerable part of his estate in erecting a house of 
worship. Asa physician he was unwearied in his attention to his 
patients. The poor he cheerfully visited without the prospect of 
reward. Aftera life distinguished for benevolence ana piety he 
died October 2, 1743, aged sixty three years, —Pemberton’s funeral 
sermon; Smith’s N. York, 191. | 

NILES (SamvueE.), minister of Braintree, Massachusetts, was 
born May |, 1674 and was graduated at Harvard college in 1699. 
He afterwards preached for some time in Rhode Island in a district 
called ministerial lands. In.1710 he removed from Kingston to 
Braintree, where he was ordained minister of the second church 
May 23,1711. In 1759, sixty years after he received the first 
honors of college, he took the degree of master of arts. He died 
May 1, 1762, aged eighty eight years. He published a brief and 
sorrowful account of the present state of the churches in New Eng- 
land, 17455; vindication of divers important doctrines, 8vo, 1752 ; 
scripture doctrine of original sin, in answer to Taylor, 8vo, 1757. 

NISBET (CuHartes, p. D.), first president of Dickinson college, 
Pennsylvania, was born in Scotland in 1737, and was for many years 
minister of Montrose. During the struggle between Great Britain 
and her colonies, such was his attachment to liberty, that he dared 
to lift up his voice in favor of America. When Dickinson college 
was founded at Carlisle in 1783 he was chosen its principal, though 
he did not arrive in this country and enter upon the duties of this 
office till 1785. He died January 17, 1804, in the sixty sev- 
enth year of his age. His imagination was lively and fertile, and 
his understanding equally acute and vigorous. He possessed a 
memory tenacious almost beyond belief, a solid judgment, anda 
correct taste. By unwearied study his mind was stored with gen- 
eral erudition and miscellaneous knowledge in a very uncommon 
degree. He could repeat with great facility all the beautiful and 
striking passages of the classic authors. He was acquainted both 
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with the ancient learned languages, and with the niodern languages 
of Europe. His attention was directed to almost every subject. 

While he embraced the circle of the sciences, he also déscended to 
every topic relative to public and private affairs, and thus he was 
qualified for leading the conversation in every company. His lec- 
tures In the college, which were designed to communicate the 

elements of knowledge, were plain and simple, but rich in solid 
learning. In private life he was a most entertaining companion, for 
his humor was excellent and exhaustless, His penetrating mind 
perceived relations and connexions among things, which escaped 
almost every other, and he was constantly enlivening conversation 
with flashes of wit. He was master of the lively anecdote, the 
gmart repartee, the keen irony, and the delicate rebuke. His re- 
marks on men were often severe and cutting, for being himself 
upright, he had a rooted abhorrence of deceit and chicanery in oth- 
ers. His independent mind scorned the idea of procuring favor or 
ensuring popularity by any means Inconsistent with the most digni- 
fied and virtuous sentiments, and he had no respect for the man, who 
to obtain the one or the other would cringe to the multitude. His 
manners were gentle, unassuming, simple, and in the common 
affairs and traffic of this world he wasavery child. His temper 
was cheerful, his morals unimpeached, and his piety unquestioned. 

As the principal of a college, as a minister of the gospel, as a true 
patriot, as a good man he has not often been surpassed.—Assembly’s 
miss. magazine, ili, 286—288; Carlisle herald; Gazette Uz S. Feb- 
ruary 7, 1804. 

i, NORRIS (Joun), one of the founders of the theological seme 
‘ mary in Andover, was for many years a respectable merchant in 
Salem, Massachusetts. On the twenty first of March 1808 he gave 
ten thousand dollars towards establishing the institution at Andover. 
This was a day of unequalled munificence, for on the same day 
Messrs. Brown and Bartlet, merchants of Newburyport, gave tow- 
ards the same object the former ten thousand and the latter twenty 
thousand dollars. Mr. Norris lived to see the seminary opened on 
the twenty eighth of September. He died December 22, 1808, in 
the fifty eighth year of hisage. In such esteem was he held by 

- his fellow citizens, that he was for several years elected a member 
of the senate of Massachusetts. Obtaining, through the divine 
blessing upon his industry, an ample fortune, he considered himself 
as the steward of God, and his abundant liberality flowed in various 
channels. Though his extreme self diffidence, and perhaps erroneous 
views of the qualifications for approaching the Lord’s table prevented 
him from making a public profession of religion ; yet when convers- 
ing’on the subject he was often known to tremble. His house was a 
house of prayer, in which the morning andevening sacrifice ascended 
to the mercy seat, and he was constant in his attendance on public 
worship. Being asked by a friend whether he did not entertain:'a ~ 
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hope, that he was a Christian, he replied in a solemn manner,“ 
would not relinquish my hope, that I am a child of God, for thous- 
ands of worlds.” —Panoflist and miss. mag. untied, 1.487, 488. 

NORTH CAROLINA, one of the United States of America, 
was originally included in the territory, called South Virginia, and 
‘it was in North Carolina that the first English settlements were 
made in America. They were however broken up, and the first 
permanent colony was established on the Chesapeak. This state 
was afterwards included in the grant of Carolinain 1663. It be- 
gan to be settled about the year 1710 by a few Palatines from Ger- 
many, who had-been so much harrassed by a calamitous war, as to 
be very desirous of a secure retreat, even though it should be inthe 
wilderness. ‘They had scarcely taken possession of their fancied 
asylum in Albermarle and Bath precincts, when they fell a prey to 
‘the savages. The colony was almost destroyed, one hundred and 
thirty seven settlers being massacred. Assistance however having 
been obtained from South Carolina, the Indians were entirely de- 
feated and driven back. This was inthe year 1712. After this the 
infant colony remained in peace and continued to flourish under the 
general government of South Carolina till the year 1729, when sev- 
en of the proprietors, for a valuable consideration, vested their prop- 
erty and jurisdiction in the crown, and the colony was erected intoa 
separate province by the name of North Carolina, and its present 
limits were established by an order of king George II]. It was made 
a regal government, the governor and council being appointed by 
his majesty. In 1771 there was an insurrection of a body of the in- 
habitants, who complained of oppressions practised in the law; they 
called themselves regulators, and it was their object to prostrate the 
government. Governor. Tryon marched against them, and totally 
defeated them, leaving three hundred dead on the field. At the 
commencement of the late war, the regulators espoused the cause of 
the British, and were defeated by colonel Caswell in February 1776. 
On the eighteenth of December following the present constitution of 
this state was adopted by a congress, appointed for the purpose. It 
establishes a general assembly, consisting of a senate and a house of 
commons, the members of whichare annually chosen. The judges 
of the courts are appointed by the general assembly, and hold their 
offices during good behavior. The assembly also annually elects the 
governor, who is not eligible longer than three years In SIX SuCCES- 
sive years. He has a council of seven —-Wynne, i. 250—269; 
Holmes’ annals ; Morse’s geography. 

NORTON (Joun), minister in Boston, was born at Starford in 
Hertfordshire, England, May 6, 1606, and was educated at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. After he had taken his first degree, he 
became usher of the school and curate of the church im his native 
town. A lecture was at this time supported at Starford by a num- 
ber of pious ministers, and throu eh their labors Mr. Norton, who 
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was himself a preacher, though like many others ignorant of his 
own character and unacquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus, was 
impressed with a sense of his sin, and by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit was brought to repentance. The view of his own heart and 
life, compared with the holy law of God, almost overwhelmed him 
with despair ; but at length the promises of the gospel administered 
to him inexpressible joy. His attention had been hitherto occupied 
in literary and scientific pursuits, but he now devoted: himself ex- 
clusively to the study of theology, and being by his own experience 
acquainted with repentance, and faith, and holiness, he preached up- 
on these subjects with zeal and effect. | He soon became eminent. 
His talents and learning would have insured to him preferments in 
the church, if his regard to the purity of Christian worship could 
have allowed him to submit to the impositions of the establishment. 
He embarked for New England in 1634, but a violent storm obliged 
him to return. In the following year he sailed again for this coun- 
try, and arrived at Plymouth in company with Mr. Winslow in Oc- 
tober. He preached in this town during most of the winter, and was 
earnestly invited to take the charge of the church; but the state of 
things in the colony did not please him. Early in 1636 he removed 
to Bosten, where he was high y respected, being consulted by the 
Magistrates in some of their most difficult affairs. Before the close 
of the year he accepted an invitation to settle in Ipswich, where a 
church had been gathered in 1634. In 1639 Mr. Rogers was es= 
tablished as his colleague. While Mr. Norton was minister of 
Ipswich he wrote a number of books, which procured him a high 
reputation. He assisted.in forming the Cambridge platform, which 
was adopted in 1648. After the death of Mr. Cotton at the close 
of 1652, the church in Boston applied to Mr. Norton to become 
their minister. He accordingly preached in that town for some 
time with the consent of his people; but after the death of Mr. 
Rogers in 1655 they reclaimed him. Though a number of coun- 
cils, called upon the occasion, advised his removal to Boston, the 
inhabitants of Ipswich declined giving him a dismission. At length 
the governor and magistrates were under the necessity of summon- 
ing a council, whose advice or result was followed, as it was consid- 
ered as partaking more of the nature of authority. . From this pe- 
riod he was the minister of Boston, and was. eminently useful. 
After the restoration of Charles II it was thought necessary to ad- 
dress him. Mr. Norton and Simon Bradstreet were accordingly 
appointed the agents of Massachusetts for the purpose. They 
sailed for England in February '1662 and returned in September, 
bringing with them a letter from the king, in which he promised to 
confirm the charter, but required that the administration of justice 
should be in his name, and that all persons of good and honest lives 
_should be admitted to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, and their 
children to baptism. The agents, who had faithfully endeavored to 
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serve the colony, on their return met with a cold reception, and the 
smothered grief of Mr. Norton on account of the ill treatment, 
which he received, it is thought hastened his end. He died sud- 
denly April 5, 1663, aged near fifty seven years. He left no 
children. Mr. Davenport succeeded him in the ministry. 

Mr. Norton was an eminent scholar and divine. In controversy 
he was very acute, for his powerful talents had been cultivated by 
an excellent education, and he was familiar with the subtleties of the 
schoolmen. In his religious sentiments he accorded with the first 
fathers of New England. The doctrines, for wich he contended, 
were the following; that there is one God subsisting in three 
persons; that the will of God is the cause of all causes, and 
second causes the effects of the first cause; that the will of man is 
an instrument disposed and determined unto its action according 
unto the decree of God, being as much subordinate to it as the axe 
is to the hand of the hewer; that man even in violating God’s com- 
mand fulfils God’s decree ; that the infallible ordering of the exist- 
-ence of sin for a better end, and the forbidding of sin are not at all 
inconsistent, but fall under the compass of the same one volition of 
God, which cannot be resisted or defeated; that God is not the 
author of sin, and yet that he does not merely permit it, since he 
has decreed it; that the reprobates freely commit such a measure 

_of.sin as fits them for the intended measure of wrath; that man is a 
free agent, having a real efficiency, though subordinate to the first 
cause, which determines the second in its operation ; that all man- 
kind participated in Adam’s sin and also have it imputed to them ; 
that original sin is the hereditary and habitual contrariety and en- 
mity of the nature of man against the whole will of God; that God has 
elected whom in his wisdom and mercy he pleased to eternal life ; that 
the conversion of these is the effect of God’s Spirit; that good works 
are necessary as the way to salvation, but not as the cause ; that the 
only meritorious cause of salvation is the active and passive obedi- 
ence of Jesus Christ, which is imputed unto those, who believe, and 

is received by faith alone ; that only the elect believe in the Re- 
deemer ; that their belief or faith is the effect of special, absolute, 
irresistible grace ; and that the will is passive, not having the nature 
of a free agent, in the first reception of grace. His sermons were 
written with great care, and in his extemporary devotional perform- 
ances there was a variety and fulness and fervor seldom equalled, 

A good man of Ipswich used frequently to walk to Boston, a dis- 
tance of about thirty miles, to attend the Thursday lecture, and 
would say, that it was worth a great journey to unite in one of Mr. 
Norton’s prayers. His example, according to Dr. Mather, was So 

much followed, that some young ministers were able to continue 

_ their addresses to God for more than an hour with great propriety ; 

and without wearying those, who joined with them. In his natural 
temper Mr. Norton was somewhat irascible, but being taught by 
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the grace of God to govern his passions, his renewed heart rendered 
him meek, courteous, and amiable. Stil! a mistaken zeal for the 
truth made him, as 1: made his contemporaries, friendly to persecu- 
tion. He was convinced, that some difference of sentiment must 
be permitted, and wished that an erreneous conscience should be 
treated with tenderness; but when the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity were denied, or errors were supported by a contuma- 
cious will, especially if they produced disturbance in the state, then 
he thought it indispensably necessary to be acquainted, to use his 
own words, “ with the holy tactics ef the civil sword.” The disuse 
of this instrument, in his opinion, gave opportunity for the rise of 
the man of sin; the abuse of it maintained him; but the good use 
of it would tend to destroy him. With these sentiments he prob- 
ably encouraged the magistrates in their persecution of the quakers, 
who in return represented to the king and parliament, that “ John 
Norton, chief priest in Boston, by the immediate power of the Lord 
Was smitten, and died.” 

Mr.Norton wrote in Latin a letter to the famous John Dury, which 
was signed by forty three other ministers. A translation of it may 
be found in S. Mather’s apology. In 1645 he drew up at the re- 
quest of the ministers of New England an answer to a number of 
questions relating to church government, which were sent over by 
William Apollonius under the direction of the divines of Zealand. 
This was the first Latin book ever written in this country. It was 
published with the title of reponsio ad totum questionum syllogen 
a clariss. viro dom. Gul. Apollonio propositam, ad componendas 
controversias in Anglia, Loud. 8vo, 1648. He published also a 
discussion of the sufferings of Christ, and the questions about his 
righteousness active and passive, and the imputation thereof in an- 
swer to a dialogue of Mr. Pinchin, 12mo, 1653; this was written 
by the direction of the general court; the orthodox evangelist, or a 
treatise wherein many great evangelical truths are briefly discussed, 
4to, 1654; election sermon, 1657; the life of Mr. Cotton, 1658 ; 
the heart of New England rent by the blasphemies of the present 
generation, a treatise concerning the doctrine of the quakers, by the — 
desire of the general court, 8vo, 1660; election sermon, 1661; a 
catechism ; three choice and profitable sermons on several texts, © 
being the last sermons, which he preached at the election, at the — 
Thursday lectur ey and on the sabbath, 1664, Mather’s life of Nore 
fon 3 magnalia, ili. 32——41; Morton,177; Weal’s N. £.1. 357, 3585 
Hutchinson, i. 41, 188, 2 19224 5 ; Winthrofty 91; Besse’s suff. 
guakers, li. 270 ; ‘Abies? annals, i. ‘878, hi Hubbatd’s MS, N. E, 
ch. |xxiv; Collect. hist, soc. iv. 110. 

NOYES (J AMES), one of the first ministers of Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, was born in Wiltshire, England, in 1608, and was for 
some time a student in the university of Oxferd. His mind was 
first impressed by the truths of religion through the preaching of 
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tiously comply with the ceremonies of the estabiished church, he 
accompanied his friend, the reverend Mr. Parker, to New England 
in 1634. They arrived in the month of May. Mr. Noyes preach- 
ed about a year at Mystic, now Medford, when he was invited to 
become the minister of Watertown; but as he preferred a settle- 
ment with Mr. Parker, who had removed from Aggawam to New- 
bury, he was established as his colleague in 1635, having the title 
of teacher. He continued to discharge with faithfulness the duties 
of his office more than twenty years. After along sickness, which 
he bore with patience and cheerfulness, he died October 22, 1656, 
in the forty eighth year of hisage. Mr. Noyes and Mr. Parker 
were the most cordial and intimate friends. In England they in- 
structed in the same school; they came to this country in the same 
ship ; they were ministers in the same church ; and as Mr. Parker 
had no family, they lived in the same house... Mr. Noyes was very 
much beloved by his people, for he was humble, gentle, and con- 
stantly desirous of doing them good. He was the implacable ene- 
my of heresy and schism. Though he could never submit to‘the 
ceremonies of the English church, he was not so averse to episco- 
pacy itself. He did not approve of a governing vote in the frater- 
nity, and he thought that ecclesiastical councils should have the 
power of inflicting censures upon particular churches. He was 
eminently skilled in Greek, and he had read the fathers and the 
schoolmen. His memory was tenacious, his invention rich, and 
his judgment profound. While his manners were so amiable and 
his disposition so truly benevolent and affectionate, that no one was 
ever acquainted with him, who did not desire his friendship and so- 
ciety, he yet was resolute and determined in his defence of the truth. 
He was considered as one of the most eminent men in his day. 
He published the temple measured, or a brief survey of the temple 
mystical, which is the instituted church of Christ, 4to, 1647; a 
catechism, which was reprinted in 1797 ; Moses and Aaron, or the 
rights of church and state, contained in two disputations, the former 
concerning the church, the latter asserting the sacredness of the 
persons of kings against king killing. This was published by Mr. 
Woodbridge of England in 1661.—Mather’s magnalia, ili, 145— 
148; Morse and Parish’s N. E. 92,93; Collect. hist. soc. vil. 242 5 
Popkins’ dedicat. sermon. 

NOYES (James), the first minister of Stonington, Connecticut, 
was the second son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1659, being educated at the expense of his uncle, the 
reverend Mr. Parker. In the year 1664 he began to preach at 
Stonington, where he was ordained September 10,1674. After 
imparting religious instruction to this people fifty five years anda 
half he died December 30, 1719, aged near eighty one years. His 
brother, Moses Noyes, was the first minister of Lyme, and died 
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November 10, 1729, at the age of eighty five years, sixty of which 
he spent with his people. Mr. N oyes of Stonington was a distin- 
guished preacher, carrying an uncommon fervor and heavenly zeal 
intopall his public performances. His ordinary conversation breath- 
ed the spirit of the world, to which he was endeavoring to guide 
his fellow men. In ecclesiastical controversies he was eminently 
useful. Being a friend of literature he was one of the first trustees 
of Yale college. He was also a counsellor in civil affairs at some 
critical periods. As a physician he was much consulted, and he 
gave away annually the amount of his salary in medicines. But 
he most delighted in his ministerial work, for his tenderness and 
faithfulness in which he was highly esteemed and beloved.— Boston 
newsletter, January 4, 17203 Trumbull’s Connecticut, i. 522. 

NOYES (Nicuotas), minister of Salem, Massachusetts, was 
the nephew of the reverend Mr. Noyes of Newbury, and was born 
in that town December 22,1647. He was educated at the expense 
of his uncle, the reverend Mr. Parker, receiving the-first honors of 
Harvard college in 1667. After having preached thirteen years in 
Haddam, Connecticut, he removed to Salem, where he was ordain- 
ed as colleague with the reverend Mr. Higginson November 14, 
16838. Mr. George Curwin was settled with him in 1714, but he 
died in 1717. Mr. Noyes himself, after a ministry of thirty four 
years, died December 13, 1717, being almost seventy years of age. 
He was never married. Acquainted with all the literature of the | 
times, and having uncommon talents for his sacred work, his death 
was deeply and generally lamented. He was entertaining and use- 
ful in conversation, of eminent sanctity and virtue, and always so- 
licitous for the welfare of his people. But with all his good quali- 
ties he unhappily believed the reality of witchcraft and had some 
influence in promoting those legal inquiries in 1692, which reflect 
so much disgrace upon the age. He afterwards however publicly 
confessed his error without offering any excuse for himself, or con- 
cealing any circumstance ; and he visited and blessed the survivors, 
whom he had injured, asking always their forgiveness. Such con- 
duct reflects the highest honor upon his character. A letter of his 
containing an account of Mr James Noyes is preserved in Mather’s 
magnalia. He published the election sermon, 1698 ; and a poem 
on the death of the reverend Joseph Green of Salem village, 1715. 
—Collect. hist. soc. v1. 264, 267, 273, 286 ; Trumbull’s Connecticut, 
i. 520; Magnalia, iii. 145—148. 

OAKES (Urnian), president of Harvard college, was born in 
England about the year 1631, and was brought to America in his 
childhood. A sweetness of disposition exhibited itself early and 
remained with him through life. He was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1649. While very young and small he published at 
Cambridge a set of astronomical calculations with this apposite 
motto ; 

Parvum parva decent, sed inest sua gratia parvis. 
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He soon went to England, and was settled lin the ministry at 
Titchfield in Hampshire. Being silenced in 1662 with the other 
nonconforming ministers, he found an asylum in a respectable fam- 
ily, and afterwards preached in another congregation. Such was 
his celebrity for learning and piety, that the church and society of 
Cambridge on the decease of Mr. Mitchel in 1678 sent a messen- 
ger to ngland to invite him to become their minister. He accept- 
ed the invitation, but through various circumstances did not com- 
mence his labors in Cambridge till November 8, 1671. Being 
placed at the head of Harvard college after the death of Dr. Hoar, 
he commenced the duties of this office April 7, 1675, still however 
retaining the charge of his flock. But on the second of February 
1680 the corporation appointed him president, and persuaded him 
to be inaugurated, and to devote himself exclusively to this object. 
He died July 25, 1681, in the filtieth year of his age, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Rogers in the college, and by Mr. Govkin in the 
church of Cambrilge.t He was a man of extensive erudition 
and distinguished usefulness. He excelled equally as a scholar, 
as a divine, and as a Christian. By his contemporaries he was 
considered as one of the most resplendent lights, that ever shone 
in this part of the world. He was very humble with all his great- 
ness, like the full ear of corn, which hangs near the ground. In 
the opinion of Dr. Mather America never had a greater mas- 
ter of the true, pure, Ciceronian Latin, of bis skill in which lan- 
guage an extract from one of his commencement orations is pre- 
served aS a specimen in the magnalia. He published an artil- 
lery election sermon, entitled, the unconquerable, all conquering, 
and more than conquering Christian soldier, 1672; election sermon 
- 1673; asermon at Cambridge on the choice of thei® military offi 

cers ; a fast sermon; and an elegyin poetry on the death of the 
reverend Mr. Shepard of Charlestown, 1678. This is pathetic and 
replete with imagery.—Holmes’ hist. Cambridge ; and annals, il. 
4523 Collect. hist. soc. vii. 31, 51—54 ; Mather’s magnalia, iv. 129, 
186—188, 190; Neal’s M. E.ii. 41, 42 3 Nonconform. memorial, i. 

OCCUM (Sampson), an Indian minister of the Moheagan tribe, 
was a heathen till the age of eighteen, when he embraced Christ- 
ianity. He was for three years the pupil of the reverend Dr. 
Wheelock. He was for eleven years a schoolmaster on long Isl- 
and, officiating at the same time as the public teacher of the Indian 
tribe at Montauk till his ordination by the Suffolk presbytery Aug- 
ust 29,1759. He was afterwards employed on several missions to 
yarious tribes of Indians, particularly to the six nations. In 1765 
or 1766 he accompanied the reverend Mr. Whitaker to London to 
solicit benefactions for Dr. Wheelock’s school. About the year 
1786 he with the scanty remnant of the Muhheakaneok Indians, 
who lived on the sea coast in Connecticut, removed to the neighbor- 
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hood of Oneida in the state of New York. He was at first the 
‘minister of Brotherton ; but for the last years of his life he resided 
with the Indians at New Stockbridge. He died in July 1792, aged 
- sixty nine years. Upwards of three hundred Indians attended his 
funeral. At his first entrance on the ministry and for a considera- 
ble time after he was respected in his Christian and ministerial 
character. He preached with acceptance to the polished inhabitants 
‘of Boston and New York. An account of the Montauk Indians, 
written by him, is preserved in the historical collections. He says, 
that they had a multitude of gods—Buell’s ordinat. serm. and letter 
to Bostwick; Collect. hist. soc. iv. 68; v.13; 1x. 89,903 x. 105——- 
abd’, 

OGDEN (Jacos), a physician of New York, published about the 
year 1764 observations on a species of the sore throat, then preva- 
Yent and mortal.— Ramsay’s review of medicine, 36; Miller,1 319. 

OGDEN (Marruias), brigadier general in the army of the 
United States, took an early and a decided part in the late contest 
with Great Britain. He joined the army at Cambridge, and such was 
his zeal and resolution, that he accompanied Arnold in penetrating 
through the wilderness to Canada. He was engaged in the attack 
upon Quebec and was carried wounded from the place of engage- 
ment. Qn his return from this expedition he was appointed to the 
command of a regiment, in which station he continued until the 
conclusion of the war. When peace took place he was honored by 
congress with a commission of brigadier general. He died at Eliz- 
abethtown, New Jersey, March 31,1791. He was distinguished 
for his liberality and philanthropy. He was generous, amiable, 
and endeared to his friends.—Gazette of the U. S. April 13, 1791. 

OGLETHORPE (James), the founder of Georgia, was born in 
England about the year 1688. Entering the army at an early age, 
he served under prince Eugene, to whom he became. secretary and 
aid de camp. On the restoration of peace he was returned a mem- 
_ber of parliament, and distinguished himself as a useful senator by 
proposing several regulations for the benefit of trade, and a reform 


in the prisons. His philanthrophy 1s commemorated in Thompson’s — 


seasons. His benevolence led him in 1732 to become one of the 
trustees of Georgia, a colony, the design of whose settlement was 


principally to. rescue many of the inhabitants of Great Britain 


from the miseries of poverty, to open an asylum for the persecuted © 
protestants of Europe, and to carry to the natives the blessings of — 
Christianity. In the prosecution of this design Mr. Oglethorpe — 
embarked in November with a number of emigrants, and arriving — 
at Carolina in the middle of January 1733, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to Savannah river, and laid the foundation of the town of Sa- 


vannah. He made treaties with the Indians, and crossed the At- 
Jantic several times to promote the interests of the colony. Being 
appointed gcneral and commander in chief of his majesty’s forces 
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24 : 
in South and Carolina Georgia, he brought from|England in 1738 a 
regiment of six hundred men to protect the southern frontiers from 
the Spaniards. A mutiny was soon excited in his camp, and a dar- 
ing attempt was made to assassinate him; but his life was wonder- 
fully preserved through the care of that providence, which controls 
all earthly agents, and superintends every eyent. After the com- 
mencement of the war between Great Britain and Spain in 1739 
he visited the Indians to secure their friendship, and in 1740 he 
went into Florida on an unsuccessful expedition against St. Augus- 
tine. As the Spaniards laid claim to Georgia, three thousand men, 
a part of whom were from Havanna, were sent in 1742 to drive 
Oglethorpe from the frontiers. When this force proceeded up the 
Alatamaha, passing fort St. Simon’s without injury, he was obliged 
to retreatto Frederica. He had but about seven hundred men, 
besides Indians. Yet with a part of these he approached within two 
miles of the enemy’s camp, with the design of attacking them by 
surprise, when a French soldier of his party fired his musket 
and ran into the Spanish lines. His situation was now very crit- 
ical, for he knew, that the deserter would make known his weak- 
ness. Returning however to Frederica, he had recourse to the 
following expedient. He wrote a letter to the deserter, desir- 
ing him to acquaint the Spaniards with the defenceess state of 
Frederica, and to urge them to the attack; if he could not effect 
this object, he drected him to use all his art to persuade them 
to stay three days at fort Simon’s as within that time he should 
have a reinforcement of two thousand land forces, with six ships 
of war, cautioning him at the same time not todrop a_ hint of 
admiral Vernon’s meditated attack upon St. Augustine. A Span- 
ish prisoner was entrusted with this letter under promise of de- 
livering it to the deserter. But he gave it as was expected and 
intended to the commander in chief, who instantly put the deserter 
inirons. In the perplexity, occasioned by this letter, while the 
enemy was deliber:ting what measures to adopt, three ships of 
force, which the governor of South Carolina had'sent to Oglethorpe’s 
aid, appeared off the coast. The Spanish commander was now 
convinced beyond all question, that the letter instead of being a 
stratagem contained serious instructions to a spy, and in this mo- 
ment of consternation set fire to the fort, and embarked so precip- 
itately as to leave behind him a number of cannon with a quantity 
of military stores. Thus by an event beyond human foresight or 
control, by the correspondence between the artful suggestions ofa 
military genius and the blowing of the winds, was the infant colony 
_providentially saved from destruction, and Oglethorpe retrieved his 
reputation and gained the character of an able general. He now 
returned to England, and never again revisited Georgia, In 1745 
he was promoted to the rank of major general, and was sent against, 
_the rebels, but did not overtake them, for which he was tried by a 
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court martial and honorably acquitted. After the return of Gage 
to Engiand jn 1775 the command of the British army m America 
-was offered to general Oglethorpe. He professed his readiness to 
accept the appointment if the ministry would authorize him to as- 
sure the colonies that justice would be done them ; but the com- 
mand was given to sir William Howe. He died in August 1785 at 
the age of ninety seven, being the oldest general in the service. —. 
Huropean mag. vill; Watkin’s biog. dict. ; ” Brit. emp. in America, i. 
526; Wynne,il. 302—314; Holmes’ annals, ii. 131—158; Hewait, 
M16 — 22, 479 57, 7 78251 1 1—119 ; Marshall, i. 3183.44 ; Uni- 
versal hist. xl. 440 ; Thompson’s seasons, winter, 359-—388. 
OHIO, one of the United States of America, was not settled til! 
the year 1788. Jt was formerly included in Virginia, the legisla- 
ture of which state in 1781 ceded the territory elovttiwest of the Ohic 
river to the United States, reserving however several portions of 
land, and among them one for the officers and soldiers, by which the 
British posts were reduced. - The settlement in Ohio was com- 
menced at Marietta April 7, 1788, under the superintendence of 
general Rufus Putnam. Before this time there were no inhabitants 
in the territory excepting the Indians, a few Moravians, and trespas- 
sers on public lands. The country was at first under the jurisdic- 
tion of a governor, appointed by congress for three years, a secreta~ 
ry, and a court consisting of three judges. There was also a leg- 
islative council and a house ofrepresentatives. It was to be acmit- 
ted into the union whenever it contained sixty thousand free inhab- 
itants. This event took place April 28,1802. A constitution was 
immediately formed and adopted, and the government was organiz- 
ed March 3, 1803. The representatives are chosen annually and 
the senators and governor every two vears.—/iarris’ tour. 
OLIVER (DantEL), a member of the council of Massachusetts, 
was born in 1664, and died in Boston in 1732. He was distinguish- 
ed for piety, humility, and charity from his youth. He always rose. 
early to read the sacred volume and pour out his heart unto God. 
‘Though his mercantile business claimed much of his attention, yet 
he devoted Saturday afternoon to visiting the sick in his néighbor- 
hood. He was an overseer of the poor, and he sometimes maintained, 
at his own expense a school, which received thirty of their children. 
He built for this purpose a house, which cost six hundred pounds, 
and in his will he directed it to be devoted to the instruction of the 
poor forever. He contributed largely to the promotion of the gos- 
pel among the ignorant and vicious.—Prince’s fun. sermon. 
OLIVER (AnpREw), lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1724. After being secretary, he 
sustained the office of lieutenant governor from 1770 till 1774, dur- 
ing the administration of his brothera in iaw, Mr Hutchinson. No 
man was more disposed: to promcte the designs of the British min- 


istry. His letters, which were sent over by Dr. Franklin in 1773, 
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disclosed his true character, and the disclosure lembittered his ree 
maining days. He died at Boston March 3, 1774, in the sixty 
eighth year of his age—Warren,i. 69, 84, 112, 115; Gordon, i. 
328. | 
OLIVER (PETER, LL.p), chief justice of Massachusetts, was 
the brother of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1730. He was appointed a judge of the superior court Septem- 
ber 15, 1756, in the place of Mr. Saltonstall, who had resigned, 
His place of residence was Middleborough, and he had not been 
educated to the law. Inthe year 1774, when the general court 
called upon him, .as they called upon the other judges, to receive 
the grant for his services, as usual, from the treasury of the prov- 
ince, and to engage to reccive no pay or emolument except from the 
assembly, he peremptorily refused. In consequence of this refusal 
the house of representatives immediately voted articles of impeach- 
ment in February ; accusing him of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
He died at Birmingham, England, in October 1791, aged seventy 
nine years. He published a speech on the death of Isaac Lathrop, 
esquire, 1750.—Warren, i. 119 ; Gordon, i. 3453; Boston gaz. 
March 7, 1774. 
~ ORONO, chief of the Penobscot tribe of Indians, died at Old 
town, an island in Penobscot river, Massachusetts, February 5, 1801, 
‘aged one hundred and thirteen years. He cultivated among his 
subjects the principles of peace, temperance, and religion. In the 
time of|the late war with Great Britain he formed a treaty with the 
American government, and faithfully adhered to it. His people 
profess the Roman catholic religion, and have achurch. He re- 
tained his mental faculties to an unusual degree in his old ave. His 
hair had long been of a milky white, and this venerable chief had 
‘lived to hunt in three different centuries. His wife, madam Orono, 
died in January 1809, aged one hundred and fifteen —Piscat. evang. 
mag.i. 200; M. Y. spectator April 4, 1801. . 
OSBORN (Jon), a poet, was born at Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
in 1713. His father was afterwards minister‘of Kastham on cape 
Cod. Young Osborn was graduated at Harvard college in 1735. 
Uncertain for a time what profession to pursue he directed his 
thoughts towards theology, and proceeded so far as to read before 
‘the association of ministers, with the design of being licensed to 
preach, a sermon, which was not perfectly orthodox. Having after- 
wards resolved upon the study of medicine, he removed to Middle- 
town in Connecticut. But little is known concerning him after this 
period. In1753 he wrote toa sister, that he had lingered almost 
two years a life not worth having. He died soon after at the age of 
forty years, leaving six children. ‘Since his death one of his sons 
“was a physician in Middletown. His manners were open, plain, and 
agreeable, and his temper cheerful and mild. His poetical produc- 
tions, written about the year 1735, possess much merit, especially 
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in description, and previously to that period we find little American 
poetry egual to his. A beautiful elegy on the death of a young sister 
is preserved inthe Boston mirror. His whaling song has been 
much celebrated —4merican museum, v. 587—590; Massa. mag. 
vy. 11—-13, 55; Boston mirror, January 7, 1809 ; Collect. hist. soc. 
viii. 195. < | 
OTIS (James), a distinguished patriot and statesman, was the 
son of the honorable James Otis of Barnstable, Massachusetts, and 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1743. After pursuing the 
study of the law under Mr. Gridley, the first lawyer and civilian of 
his time, at the age of twenty one he began the practice at Plymouth. 
In about two years he removed from this town to Boston, where he 
soon gained so high a reputation for integrity and talents, that his 
services were required in the most important causes. In 1761 he 
distinguished himself by pleading against the writs of assistance, 
which the officers of the customs had applied for to the judges of 
the supreme court. His antagonist was Mr. Gridley. He was in 
this or the following year chosen a member of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, in which body the powers of his eloquence, the 
keenness of his wit, the force of his arguments, and the resources 
of his intellect gave him a most commanding influence. When the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain were advanced, he warmly en- 
gaced in defence of the colonies, and was the first champion of A- 
merican freedom, who had the courage to affix his name to a pro- 
duction, that stood forth against the pretensions of the parent state. 
He was a member of the congress, which was held at New York in 
1765, in which year his rights of the colonies vindicated, a pam- 
phiet, occasioned by the stamp act, and which was considered asa 
masterpiece both of good writing and of argument, was published in 
London. For the boldness of his opinions he was threatened with an 
arrest; yet he continued to support the rights of his fellow citizens. 
He resigned the office of judge advocate in 1767 and renounced all 
employment under an administration, which had encroached upon 
the liberties of his country. His warm passions sometimes betrayed ~ 
him into unguarded epithets, that gave his enemies an advantage, 
without benefit to the cause, which lay nearest his heart. Being 
vilified in the public papers he in return published some severe 
strictures on the conduct of the commissioners of the customs, and 
others of the ministerial party. A short time afterwards, on the 
evening of the fifth of September 1769, he met Mr. John Robinson, 
one of the commissioners, in a public room, and an affray followed, 
in which he was assaulted by a number of ruffians, who left him and 
a young gentleman, who interposed in his defence, covered with 
wounds. The wounds were not mortal, but his usefulness was de- 
stroyed, for his reason was shaken from its throne, and the great man 
in ruins lived several years the grief of his friends. _ In an interval 
ef reason he forgave the men, who pags done him an irrepar able ine 
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jury, and relinquished the sum of five thousand ‘pounds sterling, 
which Mr. Robinson had been by a civil process adjudged to pay; 
on his signing a humble acknowledgment. He lived to see but not 
fully to enjoy the independence of America, an event, towards which 
his efforts had greatly contributed. At length on the twenty third 
of May 1783, as he was leaning on his cane at the door of Mr. Osgood’s 
house in Andover, he was struck by a flash of lightning; his soul was 
instantly liberated from its shattered tenement, and sent into eterni- 
ty. President Adams, then minister in France, wrote respecting 
him, “itwas with very afflicting sentiments I learned the death of 
Mr. Otis, my worthy master. Extraordinary in death as in life, he 
has left a character, that will never die, while the memory of the A- 
merican revolution remains ; whose foundation he laid with an en- 
ergy, and with those masterly abilities, which no other man possess- 
ed.” Hewas highly distinguished by genius, eloquence,.and learning, 
and no American perhaps had possessed more extensive informa-- 
tion. Besides his legal and political knowledge, he was a complete 
master of classical literature. He published rudiments of Latin 
prosody, with a dissertation on letters, and the power of harmony in 
poetic and prosaic composition, 12mo, 1760, which has been con- 
sidéred the most clear and masterly treatise on the subject ; vindi- 
cation of the conduct of the house of representatives of Massachu- 
setts; 1762; the rights of the British colonies asserted, 1764; 
considerations on behalf of the colonists, 1765.— Warren, i.47, 85— 
89; Monthly anthology. v.222—226 ; Minot’s continuat. ii, 91—99,, 
105, 132, 143, 196 ; Gordon, i. 141, 228, 271. 

OXENBRIDGE (Jouy), minister in Boston, was born in En- 
gland January 30, 1609, and was educated at Oxford, where he was 
for some time atutor. Becoming a preacher, soon after the year 
1634 he went to Bermuda, and took the charge ofa church. In 
1641 or 1642, he returned to England, and was fellow of Eaton col- 
lege. In 1662 he was induced in consequence of the act of unifor- 
Thity to goto Surrinam and thence to Barbadoes. He came to 
New England in 1669, and was settled pastor of the first church as 
colleague with Mr. Allen April 10, 1670. He died December 28, 
1674, aged sixty five years. He was a celebrated divine and one of 
the most popular preachers of his time.’ He published a double 
watch word, or the duty of watching and watching in duty, 1661; a 
proposition of propagating the gospel by Christian colonies in the 
continent of Guiana ; election sermon, 1671; seasonable seckine 
of God.——Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, iil. 586, 537 3; Mather’s mag- 
nalia, iii. 3213; Collect. hist. soc. vill. 277; Nonconform. memor. i. 
299, 300. 

PAGE (Jon), governor of Virginia, died at Richmond October 
11, 1808, in the-sixty fifth year of his age. From his youth he was 
aman of pure and unblemished life. He was a patriot, a statesman, 
a philosopher, and a Christian. From the first commencement of 
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the American revolution to the last hour of his‘life he exhibited 2 
firm, inflexible, unremitting, and ardent attachment to his country; 
and he rendered her very important services. He was one of the 
first representatives from Virginia under the present constitution of 
the United States. In 1800 he was chosen one of the electors of 
president. In December 1802 he was chosen governor of Virginia 
in the place, it is believed, of Mr. Munroe. His residence was at 
Rosewell. His conduct was marked by uprightness in all the vicis- 
situdes of life, in the prosperous and calamitous times, through 
which he had passed, in seasons of gladness and of affliction. — 
Nationalintelligencer, October 19 and 24, 18083; Aurora: BAS 
PARKER (Tuomas), first minister of Newbury, Massachusetts, 
was the only son of the reverend Robert Parker, who was driven 
out of England for puritanism in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was born in 1595. After having been for some time a student 
at Oxford, he pursued his studies in Ireland under Dr. Usher. 
Thence he went to Holland, where he enjoyed the assistance of Dr. 
Ames, and gained the particular esteem of Maccovius. After re- 
ceiving the degree of master of arts at the age of twenty two, he 
returned to Newbury in England, where he preached and was the 
instructer of a school. He came to this country with a number of 
Christian friends in May 1634, and immediately went to Aggawam, 
or Ipswich, where he continued about a year as an assistantto Mr. 
Ward. In1635 he coramenced the settlement of Newbury, and 
was chosen pastor and Mr. Noyes teacher of the church. He died 
in April 1677 in the eighty second year of his age, leaving behind 
him the character of an eminent scholar, and of a most pious and 
benevolent Christian. His whole life was employed in prayer, study, 
preaching, and teaching school. Through his incessant application he 
became blind several years before his death. Under this heavy ca- 
lamity he was patient and cheerful, and used to say in reference to 
his darkened eyes, “ they will be restored shortly in the resurrec- 
tion.”’. Having never been married, he yet with parental affection 
gave a number of young gentlemen the advantages of a public ed- 
ucation. In his views of church government he was inclined to 
presbyterianism. He devoted himself much in the latter part of 
his life to the study of the scripture prophecies, and wrote several 
volumes upon the subject in Latin. Some theses de traductione pec- 
catoris ad vitam, written by him at an early age, were printed with 
some works of Dr. Ames. Healso published a letter toa member 
of the Westminster assembly, declaring his judgment touching the 
government in the churches of England, 1644; the visions and 
prophecies of Daniel expounded, 4to, 1646 ; a letter to his sister, 
Mrs. Avery, touching sundry opinions by her maintained, 1649. 
—Mather’s magnalia, iii. 143--145, 147; Morse and Parish’s N. 
E. 87, 90—93; Collect. hiet. soc. ix. 48 ; Popfkin’s dedicat. serm. 
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‘ PARKER (SAMUEL, D.D.), bishop of the episcopal church in 
Massachusetts, was born at Portsmouth in New Hampshire in 1745 
and was graduated at Harvard college in 1763. He was afterwards 
nine years an instructer of youth in Newbury Port and other towns. 
In 1773 he went to England for orders, and having been ordained 
by the bishop of London returned to Boston, and May 19, 1774 was. 
established as assistant minister at trinity church, of which he be- 
came the rector in 1779.. During the revolutionary war the other 
episcopal clergymen quitted the country, but he remained at his 
post, and his church was saved from dispersion. iter the death 
of bishop Bass he was elected his successor, but he was at the head 
of the episcopal churches in Massachusetts but a few months. 
He died suddenly at Boston December 6, 1804,in the sixtieth year 
of his age. Distinguished for his benevolence he was in a peculiar 
manner the friend of the poor, who in his death mourned the loss of 
a father. He published the election sermon,.1793, and some other 
occasional discourses.—Gardiner’s serm. on his death; Monthly ane 
thology, i. 670. ; 
PARKMAN (Esrnezer), first minister of Westborough, Mas- 
sachusetts, was graduated at Harvard college in 1721, and was or- 
dained October 28, 1724, the day, on which the church was gathered, 
After continuing his ministerial labors near sixty years, he died 
December 9, 1782, in the eightieth year of his age. He married a 
daughter of the reverend Mr. Breck of Marlborough. A short 
account of Westborough written'by him is printed in the historical 
collections. He published reformers and intercessors sought for by 
God, 1752 ; a convention sermon, 1761.—Wahitney’s hist. Worcester, 
120, 123 ; Collect. hist. soc. x. 84—86. . 
PARSONS (JonaruHan), minister in, Newbury Port, Massachu- 
setts, was graduated at Yale college in 1729, having given indicar 
tions of an uncommon genius. Soon after he began to preach, he 
was ordained minister of Lyme in Connecticut, where he continued 
several years. ‘The last thirty years of his life were spent at New- 
bury Port in one of the largest congregations in America, His labors 
were incessant. and he sometimes sunk under his exertions.  Dur- 
ing his last sickness he enjoyed the peace of a Christian. He ex- 
pressed his unwavering assurance of an interest in the favor of God 
through the Redeemer, and his desire of meeting death. He died 
July 19,1776. Mr. Parsons was a presbyterian minister, and he 
maintained a correspondence with a number of learned ministers of 
the ehurch of Scotland. Asa preacher he was eminently useful. 
During some of the first years of his ministry his style was remark- 
ably correct and elegant; but.after a course of years, when his at- 
tention was occupied by things of greater importance, his manner of 
writing was less polished, though perhaps it lost nothing of its pathos 
and energy. In his preaching he dwelt much and with earnestness 
upon the doctrines of grace, knowing it to be the design of the 
60 
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Christian religion to humble the pride of man and to exalt the grace, 
of God. He labored to guard his people both against the giddy 
wildness of enthusiasm, and the licentious tenets of antinomian de- 
fusion. Hisinvention was iruitful, hisi imagination rich, his voice clear 
and commanding, varying with every varying passion, now forcible, 
majestic, terriiying, and now soit, and persuasive, and meiting. His 
‘zealous and indefatigable exertions were notin vain. During his 
ministry at Lyme, at a period of uncommon effusion of God’s Spirit 
‘of grace, he indulged the betief, that near two hundred of his people 
were renewed in the dispositions of their minds, and enlightened by 
the truth as it is in Jesus; and his labors at Newbury Port were 
attended by a happy revival of religion. He was eminent as a 
scholar, for he was familiar with the classics, and he was skilled 1 in the 
- Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. He was accoufted a dexter- 
ous and masterly reasoner. He published a sermon preached at 
Boston lecture, 1742; good news from a far country in seven dis- 
~ courses, 1756; manna gathered in the morning, 1761 ; infant bape 
tism from heaven, in two discourses, 1765; a sermon on the death 
of the reverend George Whitefield, 1770; freedom from civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny the purchase of Christ, 1774; sixty sermons 
on various subjects in two volumes, 8vo, !780.—Searl’s sermon on- 
his death. 

PARSONS (Moses), mmmister of Byfield, Massachusetts, was 
-Born June 20, 1716, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1736. 
He devoted a number of years td the benevolent labors of a gram- 
mar school, and waile the respect and the affection of his pupils 
were preserved by mingled dignity and mildness, he endeavored to 
impress them with religious truth, and to give them that instruction, 
- which might save their souls from death. He was ordained pastor 
of the church in Byfield June 20, 1744, and died December 14, 

1783, in the sixty eighth year of his age and the fortieth of his min- 
istry. The Maker of the human frame gave him a most graceful 
and commanding presence, a quick conception, a fertile invention, 
an easy flow of thoughtand expression, acorrect judgment, a resolute 
temper, anda large share of the kind and tender sensibilities. These, 
expanded by a liberal education, polished by a large acquaintance 
with mankind, and sanctified by divine grace, made him eminent as 
the gentleman and Christian, the divine and the preacher. When 
he had once deliberately fixed his opmion or his purpose, no oppo- 


sition could shake him. He alwayscarried the dignity and decorum | 


of the Christian minister into his most cheerful hours, and though 
he often indulged his pleasant humor among his friends, yet he never 


degraded himseif by the puerile jest, the boisterous laugh, or by. 


vain, indelicate mirth. He usually mingled with his sprightly sal- 
fies some useful lesson of a moral nature. He knew how to be fa- 
miliar without meanness, sociable without loquacity, cheerful with- 
out levity, grave without moroseness, pious without enthusiasm, 
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superstition, or ostentation, zealous against error and vice withoug 
‘ili natured bitterness; affable to ail without the least sacrifice of his 
Ministerial dignity. ‘There was a generous openness in his language 
‘and behavior, and one couid almost discern his heart in his frank, 
‘honest countenance. He was influenced by eniar ged benevolence, 
He was a zealous advocate of the civil and religious interests of his 
“beloved America. Eminent as a preacher he yet greatly excelled 
‘In the gift ot prayer. His jast hours were brightened with the 
‘hopes of the gospel. He anticipated the joy of dwelling in the 
presence of that divine Savior, whom he had served in his church 
below. He pubiishcd the election sermon, 1772.— Zappan’s sermon 
on his death; Frisbie’s oration ai his interment; Panofilist, iii. 289 


e292, ' 
~~ PARTRIDGE (Rarx), first minister of Duxborough, Massa- 


_chusetts, was born in Engiaud and became a minister of the estabe 
listed church ; but by the severity of the bishops he was hunted, 
like a partiidge upon the mountains, till at last he resolved to get 
‘out of their reach by taking his flight into New England. He ar 
Tived at Boston November 14, 1636, and was was soon settled ‘at 
- Duxborough. In such esteem was he held, that he was appointed 
with Mr. Mather and Mr Cotton to prepare a mode! of church gov- 
ernment for the consideration of the synod of Cambridge in 1648. 
He died in 1658, having been a preacher forty years. He was suc- 
“ceeded by Mr. Holmes. Such was his humility and self denial, 
that when most of the ministers of Plymouth colony left their pla- 
ces for want of a suitable maintenance, he was one of the few, who 


~ Yemained with their people —Jéather’s magnalia, ili. 99; Aeal’s 


NM. E.1.320; Morton, ili. 99; Winthrop, 114; Collect. hist. soc. 
ni. 7 3 iv. LIL. 

~ PATTERSON (Wit11m), governor of New Jersey, and one 
of the associate judges of the supreme court of the United States, 
was anative of New Jersey and was graduated at the college in 
‘that state in 1763. He wasa member of the convention in 1787, 

which framed the constitution of the United States, and his name 
is affixed to that instrument. When the new government come 
menced its operations in 1789 he was a member of the senate from 
New Jersey. He was chosen governor in 1790 as successor of Mr. 
Livingston, the first governor after the revolution. While a judge 
of the supreme court of the United States he died at Albany Sep- 
tember 9, 1806. In this office he was succeeded by Mr. Brockholst 
“Livingston. He was an able statesman, an upright judge, and a 


disinterested friend of his country. He endured the sufferings of 


_ a lingering and distressing disease with exemplary patience. When 
he saw that death was at hand, he sent for a minister to receive 
_ from him the sacrament. The judge observed, that it had been 
_ for some time past his intention to receive that sacred rite, but that 


some casualty or other had always prevented him. He did not wish, 
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however to leave the world before he had fulfilled his duty. When | 
the minister mentioned the qualifications, which are required of 
thse, who partake of that holy ordinance, he acquiesced in them 
all, and remarked at the same time, that he had always been a be- 
liever in the truths of Christianity ; that the only point, on which 
he had ever entertained any doubt, was the divinity of our blessed 
Savior; but that he had long since examined that subject, and satis- 
fied his mind upon it; that he had now- no hesitation in professing 
his belief in all the doctrines of our religion, He then received 
the communion with the utmost devotion. When the minister, as 
he retired, expressed his apprehension, that they should not meet 
again, he replied * yes, I trust we shall; we shall meet again in 
heaven.”—Clarke’s fun. sermon ; WN. York evening fost, and N. Y. 
herald September 23, 1806 ; Albany centinel; Panoplist, ii. 191. | 
PAYSON (PuHILL1Pps, D. D.), minister of Chelsea, Massachusetts, - 
was the son cf the reverend Puillips Payson of Walpole, and was 
born January 18, 1736. He was graduated at Harvard college in 
1754. From the time of his ordination, October 26, 1757, he con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of the sacred office with zeal and 
fidelity till his death January 11, 1801, in the sixty fifth year of his 
age. He was succeeded by the reverend Mr. Tuckerman. During 
the struggle, which terminated in the independence of America, 
Dr. Payson boldly advocated the cause of his country. As a clas- 
sical scholar he rose to distinction, and many young men received 
the rudiments of their education under him. His acquaintance 
with astronomy and natural philosophy is evinced by a number of 
his tracts in the transactions of the American academy of arts and 
sciences. Asa minister he was the friend and father of his people, 
and he preached with energy of diction and pathos of delivery. He 
published an election sermon, 1778 ; at the ordination of his brother, 
the reverend Seth Payson of Rindge, 1782; on the death of Wash- 
ington, 1800.—Barnard’s fun. sermon ; Columbian centinel, January 
21,1801 ; Zhacher’s serm. at ordinat. of Tuckerman. 
PEMBERTON (Esenezer), minister in Boston, was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1691 and was afterwards tutor in that seminary. 
He was. ordained colleague with the reverend Mr. Willard in the 
old south church August 28, 1700. After the death of Mr. Wil- 
lard he received for his colleague Dr. Sewall. He died himself 
February 13,1717, in the forty fifth year of hisage. Mr. Pem- 
berton was a very eminent preacher. He wrote in a style strong,’ 
argumentative, and eloquent. With great powers of mind and ex- 
tensive learning he united a zeal, which flamed. His passions, when 
excited, were impetuous and violent ; but when free from the ex- 
citement of any unpleasant circumstance, he was mild and soft, as 
one could wish. While he was diligent in acquiring the treasures 
of learning, he was not negligent in bis observations upon man. He 
knew how to connect his thoughts; the talent of reasoning he pos- 
sessed in a hizh degree, and he was a master of speech. » He was a 
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faithful servant of Foes Christ, preaching the tr ‘uths of the gospel 
with zeal, and exhibiting i in his life the Christian virtues. In prayer 
he was copious and fervent. His sermons were illuminating, prac- 
tical, and pathetic, and delivered with very uncommon fervor. 
‘Towards the close of his life he was afflicted with much pain, but 
under his weakness and infirmity he was enabled to do much forthe 
honor of his master and the good of his brethren. His election 
sermon, preached in 1710, entitled, the divine original and dignity 
cf government asserted, and an advantageous prospect of the ruier’s 
mortality recommended, is much and justly celebrated. . It is re- 
printed in a volume of his sermons, which was published in 1727. 
Besides this volume, he published a discourse, previously to the 
ordination of Mr. Sewall, on the validity of presbyterian ordination, 
1718; a sermon on the death of the reverend Mr. Willard; and a 
sermon at a public lecture, 1705.—Sewall’s fun. sermon ; Colman’s 
serm. on his death ; Holmes’ annals, ii.94; Collect. hist. soc. x. 169. 

PEMBERTON (EBENEZER, D.D.), minister in Boston, was the 
son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1721. 
After he began to preach he was invited in April 1727 by the pres-— 
byterian church in New York to succeed Mr. Anderson, the first — 
minister, with the request, that he would ‘be ordained in Boston. ” 
This ceremony was accordingly performed on the ninth of August. 
Through his benevolent exertions the congregation was greatly in-~ 
creased, so as to be able to build an edifice of stone in 1748. In 
1750 Mr. Alexander Cumming, afterwards minister in Boston, was 
settled as his’ colleague ; but both were dismissed about the year 
1753, the former on account of indisposition, and Mr, Pemberton 
through trifling contentions, kindled by ignorance and bigotry. He © 
was succeeded by Mr. Bostwick. Being installed minister of the 
new brick church in Boston March 6, 1754, as successor of Mr. 
Welsteed, he continued in that place till his death September 9, 
1777, in the seventy third year of hisage. The reverend Dr. 
Lathrop’s society, whose meeting house had been destroyed by the © 
British, united with Mr. Pemberton’s in 1779. 
~ He was a man of a devotional spirit, who was zealous, and respect- 
able, and faithful in his ministerial work. He published a sermon 
before the synod, 1731; before the commissioners of the synod, 
‘1735;. sermons on abteral subjects, 8vo, 1738; practical 
discourses on various texts, ]12mo, Boston, 1741; on the death — 
‘of Dr. Nicoll, 1743; at the or dination of Mr. Brainerd, 1744; 
artillery election sermon, 1756; election sermon, 1757; on ‘the 
death of Mr. Whitefield, 1770; at the ordination of Mr: Isaac 
Story, 1771; salvation by grace through faith illustrated and con- 

rmed in eight sermons, 8vo, 1774. — Smith's N. Y 192, 1933 ser “i 
lect. hist. soc. Ui. 261. 

PEMBERTON (Tuomas), eminent for his acquaintance with 
American history, was born in Boston in 1728 and for many years 
pursued the mercantile employment. He died July 5, 1807, aged 
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seventy nine years, having lived a bachelor, devoting regularly a part 
of each day to his studies and to visiting his friends. He contributed 
almost a ninth part to the collections of the historical suciety of 
Massachusetts. Of this institution he was a member, and he bes 
queathed to it all his manuscripts. He wrote a Massachusetts 
chronology of the eighteenth century, containing the remarkable 
events of every year, biographical notices of eminent men, &e. in 
five MS. volumes. This work was used by Dr. Holmes in compil- 


ing his annals. , His MS. memoranda, historical and bivgraphical, 


make about fifteen volumes.—Collect. hist. soc. x. 190,191; Amer. 


register, li. 76. 


_ PENDLETON (Epmunp), a distinguished statesman of Virginia, 


“was a member of the first congress in 1774, and was again appointed 
t the next choice, but in August 1775 he declined a third election 


on account of his ill health. He was for many years one of the 
judges of the court of appeals of Virginia with Blair and Wythe, 
and was its president at the time of his death. In 1787 he was ap- 
pointed president of the convention of Virginia, which met to con- 
sider the constitution.of the United States, and all the weight of his 
character and talents aided its adoption. After the government was 
organized he was in 1789 appointed by Washington district judge 
for Virginia, but as he declined this office Mr, Cyrus Griffin was 
appointed in his place. In 1798, when the difficulties between this 
country and France approached almost to a rupture, the venerable 
patriarch, as the late president Adams calls him, published a pam- 


' phlet protesting against a war with a sister republic. He died at 
Richmond October 26, 1803, in the eighty third year of his. AGE.» 


. Virginia. dehates in convent. 13, 17, 37, 312, 367, 388. 


PENHALLOW (Samu), a member of the council of New 


' Hampshire and treasurer, died at Portsmouth November 27, 1726, 
» He wrote a history of the wars of New England with the eastern 


Indians from 1703.to 1726, which was printed at Bostonin 1726. 

PENN (Wit.1am), the founder of Pennsylvania, was born in ~ 
London, October 14, 1644, and in the fifteenth year.of his age en- 
tered as a gentleman commoner of a college in Oxford. His ge- 
nius was bright and his imagination lively. Being impressed by 
the preaching of an itinerant quaker, he, with a number of other 


 gtudents, withdrew from the established worship, and held meetings 


by themselves. _He was fined for the sin of nonconformity, but 
this only confirmed him in his principles. He was then expelled in 
the sixteenth year of hisage. Next followed the discipline of -his 
father, which was also ineffectual to reclaim him. Being sent to 
France for the refinement of his manners, he passed two years. in 
that country, learned its language, and acquired its politeness. He 
then studied law in Lincoln’s Inn till the plague broke out in, 1665, 
He was sent to Ireland in 1666 to manage an estate of his father, 
but he ‘there associated himself with the quakers, and in ,conse- 
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quence he was recalled. He could not be persuaded to take off 
his hat in the presence of the king, or his father. For this inflexis 
bility he was turned out of doors ; upon which he commence 
ed an itinerant preacher, and gained many proselytes.. Though 
Sometimes imprisoned he was persevering, and such was his integ~ 
fity and patience, that his tather became reconciled to him. In 
2668 he published a book entitled “ the sandy foundation shaken,” 
‘for which he was imprisoned seven months. In vindication of the 
principles of this book, he wrote during his confinement his “ ine 
nocency with her open face,” and also his famous work, “ no cross 
-hocrown.” In 1670 he was apprehended for preaching in tne » 
street, and was tried at the old Bailey, where he pleaded his own 
- cause with the magnanimity of a hero. The jury returned their 
verdict “ not guilty.” On the death of his father he received a 
‘pientiful estate, but he continued to preach, to write, and to travel as 
before. He was shut up in the tower and in Newgate. On his ree 
lease he preached in Holland and Germany. It was owing to his 
exertions, in conjunction with Barclay and Keith, that the fraternity 
was formed into order. His controversial writings are modest, cane 
did, and persuasive. His book, entitled, “ the Christian quaker,” 
isa sensible vindication of the doctrine of universal saving light. 
Some debts being due to Penn’s father, at the time of his deathy 
from the crown, and as there was no prospect of payment very soon 
in any other mode, Penn solicited a grant of lands in America, and 
in 168i obtained a charter of Pennsylvania. The colony was planted 
in the same year, though before this time some Dutch and Swedes 
“had settled in the province. In 1682 Penn himself arrived, and 
established a government, allowing perfect liberty of conscience. 
He made honest purchases of the Indians, and treated them with 
great tenderness. He formed a plan of a capital city and called it 
Philadelphia. Two years after it was founded it contained two 
thousand inhabitants. In 1684 Mr. Penn returned to England. 
One great motive for his return was to exert his influence in favor 
of his suffering brethren in Great Britam. He exerted it with 
success, and one thousand three hundred quakers, who had been 
confined in prisons, were set at liberty. While he remained in 
‘England he-was suspected of being a papist, and an enemy to his 
country, and was 4number of times arrested. But he continued 
his preaching and increased his controversial writings. In 1699,, 
after fifteen years’ absence the American Lycurgus revisited his 
province. Having made some alteration in the government he 
sailed again for England in 1701. He resumed his favorite em- 
‘ployment, and continued it for anumber of years. In 1712 he was 
‘seized by a paralytic disorder and died July 30, 1718, inthe seventy 
‘fourth year of his age. Notwithstanding his large paternal inher- 
“tance he was continually subject to the importunity of his credi- 
‘tors, and obliged to mortgage his estate. His death prevented his 
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surrendering his province to the crown. His posterity held it till 
the revolution, ,his last surviving son, Thomas Penn, dying in 1775. 
Mr. Penn was a man of great abilities, of quick thought and ready 
utterance, of mildness of disposition and extensive charity. He 
was learned without vanity, facetious in conversation, yet weighty 
and serious, of an extraordinary greatness of mind, yet void of the 
stainof ambition. He published a multitude of tracts large and 
small. The following is the title of his principal works ; no cross 
no crown, or several sober reasons against hat honor, titular re- 
spects, you toa single person, &c. 4to, 1669 ; serious apology for 
the people, called quakers, against Dr. Jeremy Taylor, 4to, 1669 ; 
the spirit of truth vindicated in answer to a Socinian, 4to, 1672 ; 
quakerism a new nickname for old Christianity, 8vo, 1672 ; reason 
against railing, and truth against fiction, 8vo, 1673 ; the Christian 
quaker and his divine testimony vindicated, folio, 1674. His select 
works have lately been published in 5 vols. 8vo.—Belknapi’s Amer. 
biog. 11. 381——450 ; Biog. Britan.; Wood’s Ath. oxon.ii. 1050— 
1054; Proud, ii. 105, 106 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 455—463 3; ii. 24, 
6; Penn’s life prefix. to his works ; Marshall, i. 222—-229. — 
PENNSYLVANIA, one of the United States of America, was 
granted by king Charles II to William Penn March 4, 1681, and 
in this year a colony commenced a settlement above the confluence 
of the Schuylkill with the Delaware. In the following year the 
proprietary published-a frame of government and a body of laws. 
All legislative powers were vested in the governor and freemen of 
the province in the provincial council, and a general assembly. 
The governor had atreble vote in the council, which consisted of 
seventy two members, chosen by the people, and the assembly at 
first embraced all the freemen, but as the colony increased it was 
limited to five hundred. Liberty of conscience was extended to all. 
A treaty was immediately held with the natives, and the purchase of 
the soil was commenced. The friendly intercourse with the Indians, 
which was now begun, was not interrupted for more than seventy 
years. The first settlers of Pennsylvania were chiefly quakers, who 
had suffered persecution on account of their religion. In 1683 the 
first assembly was held at Philadelphia, and a new frame of govern- | 
ment was adopted, by which the council was reduced, and the gov- 
ernor vested with a negative upon all bills, passed in the assembly. 
Mr. Penn being soon called to England, he entrusted the govern- 
ment to five commissioners. In 1788 he appointed a deputy, and 
in 1701 gave the people the last charter of privileges. From this 
period the government was chiefly administered by deputies, ap- 
pointed by the proprietaries, who usually resided in England. Jeal- 
ousies arose between the people and their governors, and disputes 
and dissensions existed till the revolution. At the commencement 
of the late struggle with Great Britain the proprietary government 
was abolished. The constitution then adopted recognized a legisla- 
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guré of but otie branch. © Parties were formed, those, who disap- 
proved of it, being styled republicans, and its friends constitutional- 
ists. The government of the state was alternately in the hands of 
these parties, till at length the republicans triumphed, and the 
present constitution was established by a convention on the second 
of September 1790. It vesis the legislative power ina general 
assembly, consisting of a senate and a house of representatives, the 
members oi the former to be chosén for four years, and of the latter 
annually. The governor is elected for three years, and no bill can 
pass without his assent, unless two thirds of both houses are in fa- 
vor of it. The judges of the courts are liable to removal for any 
reasonable cause on an address of two thirds of each branch of the 
legislature to the governor. In 1794 an alarming insurrection took 
place in the western counties of this state, through discontent with 
an excise upon whiskey ; but by the decisive measures of the gen- 
eral government it was quelled almost without blocdshed. In 1809 
a part of the militia of Philadelphia was by the order of the gover- 
hor arrayed against the United States by obstructing a process of 
the supreme court ; but the federal authority in a short time quietly 
prevailed —Proua’s hist, Pennsylvania ; Franklin’s review ; Wynne, 
i. 219235 ; Douglass, ii. 297—345 ; British\emp. in’ Anerica, 
i. 296—322 ; Morse’s gcog ; Halmes’ annals ; Findley’s insurrect. 

PEPPERELL (Srr Wittram), lieutenant general in his majes- 
ty’s service, was born in the district of Maine, Massachusetts, and 
was bred a merchant. About the year 1727 he was chosen one of 
his majesty’s council, and was annually reelected thirty two years 
till his death. Living in a country exposed to a ferocious enemy, 
he was well fitted for the situation, in which he was placed, for it 
pleased God to give hima vigorous frame, anda mind of a firm 
texture, and of great calmness in danger. He rose to the highest 
military honors, which his country could bestow upor: him. When 


- the expedition against Louisbourg was contemplated, he was commis- 


sioned by the governors of New England to command the troops. 
He invested the city in the beginning of May 1745. Articles of ca- 
pitulation were soon afterwards signed. The:e was a remarkable se- 
ries of providences in the whole affair, and Mr. Pepperell ascribed his 
unparalleled success to the God of armies. ‘fhe king in reward of 
his services conferred upon him the dignity of a baronet of Great 
Britain, an honor never before nor since conferred ona native of 
New England. He died at his seat in Kittery in the district of 
Maine July 6, 1759, aged sixty three years. He hada high relish 
for the pleasures of society and was the life and spirit of every com- 
pany. Thoughnot without his faults, he yet respected the Christian 
character.. During his last sickness he spoke with gratitude of the 
goodness of God, which he had experienced, and of his own imper- 
fections and sins; he admired the plan of salvation, made known in 
the gospel; knowing~his dependence upon the grace of God he 
61 
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sought the influences of the Holy Spirit; and as he ever professed’ 
a belief of the transcendent dignity and glory of the great Savior of 
mankind, of the fulness of his merits, and the atoning virtue of his 
obedience and sufferings, when he was just entering the eternal 
world he commended his soul into the hands of this Redeemer.— 
Stevens’ fun. sermon ;. Belkngpi’s N..H. il. 213, 2235 Gordon,i.112. 

PERKINS (Wit11aM), remarkable for longevity, was born in 

the west of England, and cied at New Market, New Hampshire, in. 
1732, aged one hundred and sixteen years —Belknafi’s N. H. ili. 252. 
_ PERREIN (Jz EAN), eminent for his acquaintance with natural: 
history, was.a native of France, and a member of the society of 
sciences and. beiles lettres of Bordeaux. Possessing an excellent 
genius, highly cultivated by a liberal education, he had for many 
years devoted the greatest part of his time to the study of nature. 
With a view to the acquisition.and diffusion of knowledge in botany 
and other departments of natural history he travelled through Afri- 
ea and most of the West India islands. To complete his collec- 
tion of birds, plants, &c.. he came to New York, where he spent. 
several months ; but he was cut down in the midst of his labors.. 
He died at New York March 31, 1805, in the fifty fifth year of his 
age. In Sonninni’s, elegant edition of Buffon’s natural history credit 
is given to Perrein as the author of many of the most valuable com- 
munications, contained in that work. By his acquaintance he was 
uniformly esteemed.as a man of the most benevolent heart, refined 
taste, and cultivated understanding —Vew: York spectator, April 3). 
1805.. 

PETERS (Hveu), minister of Salem, Massachusetts, was born 
at Fowey in Cornwall in 1599, and was educated at trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree of master of arts in 1622. 
He was licensed by the bishop of London, and preached in the city 
with great popularity and success. Meeting with some trouble on- 
account of his nonconformity, he went into Holland, where he re- 
mained’ five or six years. He arrived in America with Richard 
Mather in August 1635. He took the charge of the church at Sa-e 
Jem December 21, 1636, disclaiming the errors of Mr. Williams, 
who had been minister before him, and excommunicating his ad+ 
herents. During his five years ministry, one hundred and sixty 
persons joined his communion. He did not confine his attention to 
religious concerns, but took an interest in mercantile and civil affairs. 
He assisted in reforming the police of the town; he suggested the 
plan of the fishery and of the coasting and foreign voyages ; he — 
procured carpenters, and engaged in trade with great success. His 

eal in worldly concerns was probably the cause of his suppressing” 
in Salem the weekly and’ occasional lectures, by which the good men: 
of that day were nourished up unto eternal life. Being considered 
as a suitable person to send to England to procure an alteration in 
the laws of excise and trade, he was appointed for this purpose, with: 
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Mr. Welde and Mr. Hibbins by the general court, and sailed Au- 
gust 3, 1641. He never returned to America. During the civil 
wars in England he supported the cause of the parliament, and cone 
tributed much aid to it by his preaching. Burnet says, that he 
pressed the king’s condemnation with the rudeness of an inquisitor, 
but Mr. Peters in his legacy declares, that he opposed-it. He was 
appointed by Cromwell one of the licensers of ministers, and also 
acommissioner for amending ‘the laws, though utterly disqualified 
for the business. After the restoration he was tried for conspiring 
avith Cromwell and compassing the king’s death, and was executed 
_ October 16, 1660, aged sixty one years. He was charged by his 

enemies with great vices ; but it is not probable, that the charges 
-were well founded. He was however weak, ignorant, and carried 
away by his zeal. If he had confined himself to the proper duties 
of a minister of the gospel, and had not engaged in parties, nor be- 
‘come the tool of the ambitious, nor exerted himself to stimulate 
the furious passions of men, he would have been useful and respect- 
sed, and might have died in peace. Though he was ignorant, he 
possessed a native and peculiar vigor of mind. ‘He had:the.power 
of associating his thoughts in such a manner, as to prevent them 
from being easily forgotten. His coarse and familiar images never 
failed to answer his purposes, and his.vulgar yet striking eloquence 
gained him thousands of hearers of London. Specimens of his 
-curious sermons are to be found in the trials of the regicides. Ina 
dife of him, written by W. Young soon after his death, he.is said ‘to 
have been expelled from college, though perhaps the representation 
cannot be credited, as he regularly took his degrees. He is said also 
to have been a stage player, and represented as a buffoon. In an en- 
graving prefixed he is placed in the pulpit with a multitude before 
‘him ; his hour glass‘is turned, and he says, ** come, my good fel- 
dows, I know you like another glass.” The manuscripts of the 
three last books of Hooker’s ecclesiastical polity fell into the hands, 
to use the words of Mr. Wood, of * that most notorious villain, 
Hugh Peters,” and were altered so as to favor the popular cause 
against the divine right of the authority of kings. Mr. Baxter 
however, who did not think it an impeachment of geod sense or 
learning to lean towards the side of the people, thought that Mr. 
Hooker’s writings were not altered. Mr. Peters published a ser- 
mon, preached before both houses of parliament. in 1646 ; last re- 
port of the English:wars ; a word to the army, 1647; good work 
for a good magistrate, or a short way to great quict, 1651 3 in this 
work he proposed the-extirpation of the whole system of laws, and 
‘recommended that the old records in the tower should be burned.as 
records of tyranny, and that they should begin anew ; brief aen.den 
“Vader la Chaize ; a dying ‘father’s legacy to his only child, vo, 
660 and 1717. This has been spoken of with respect. ‘It's pre- 
werved in the New England library established by Mr.'Prince of 
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Boston.—- Young’s life of Peters ; Anonym. account, pr. 7513 Cols 
dect. hist. soc. vi. 249-—~254, 2853  Magnalia, 111,214; . Wood's Ath. 
Oxonienses,1. 303, 304; LBelknaf’s N. H.1. 48,76; Hutchinson, i. 
98, 165; 11.490; Annual bisa for 1769, 55; General Xtc Con- 
necibnues 48. 

PHILIP, sachem of Pékatoket) well known by the name of king 
Philip, was the youngest son of Masassoit, and succeeded his brother 
Alexander in 1657. In 1662 he renewed tie friendship, which had 
subsisted with tae English, and engaged not to dispose of any lands 
without their knowledge or appointment. In 1675 he commenced 
the war, which desolated New Engiand. It is said, that he was 
pressed into the war by the importunity of his young warriors. As 
he foresaw the loss of his territory and the extinction of his tribe, 
if the English settlements were permitted to extend and increase 
Without interruption, he was determined to make one mighty effort 
to prevent these calamities. He in consequence lighted up the 
flame of war in various parts of the country. After doing niuch 
mischief, as he was endeavoring to escape from captain Church, 
who had pursued him into a swamp, he was killed August 12, 1676. 
Thus, after deeds of heroism, feji king Philip of mount Hope in 
Rhode Isiand. Mr. Eliot once preached before him, when he took 
hold of a button of the good man’s coat, and said to him, “ J do not 
value the gospel any more than that.’’—Collect. hist. soc. il, 159, 
171; Magnala, vi. 30; Church’s hist.; Hutchinson, i. 279——307 ;. 
Adams’? \N, E. 126,127; Neal’s N. &..i. 352, 8873 ii. 1-23; 
Holmes’ annals, i. 434, 4353 Callender, 73—81; Minot,i. 67 —69. 

PHILLIPS (GeorGE), first minister of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, was born in the county of Norfolk, England, and was educated at 
the university of Cambridge, where he gained a high reputation for 
learning. Having, as he believed, been made a partaker of the di- 
vine nature through the renewing agency of the Hoiy Spirit, he 
devoted himself to the ministry of the gospel, and was settled at 
Boxford in Essex. But becoming a nonconformist to the ceremo- 
nies of the established church, he came to New England with gov- 
ernor Winthrop in the Arabella, and arrived at Salem in June 1630. 
He immediately with sir Richard Saltonstailand others commenced _ 
a plantation at Watertown. A church was formed on the thirtieth 
of July, when about forty members signed a covenant, binding them- 
selves to cleave unto the word of God, and “ the true sense and 
meaning thereof.” A confession of faith was afterwards added. 
The salary, settled upon the minister, was thirty “pounds a year. 
Mr. Phillips died July 1, 1664, and was succeeded by Mr. Sherman. 
He was much lamented by his church, who expressed their respect 
to his memory by educating his eldest son, Mr. SamuelPhillips, 
who was afterwards minister of Rowley, and eminently useful. 

Mr. Phillips was well skilled in the original languages, in which 
the bible was written, and such was his attachment to the word ef 
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God, that he used to read it through six times in every year, and he 
always found in it some thing new. As a preacher he was very 
faithful and many were coiverted by means of his labors. Though 
very humovle and modest he was an able disputant. He published a 
judicious work, entitied, a reply toa confutation of sume grounds 
for infants’ baptism, as also concerning the form ofa church put 
forth against me by one Thomas Lamb, to which 1s added a discourse 
of the verity and validity of infants’ baptism, 1645.—ather’s mag- 
nalia, iii. 82—84, 162; Prince, 205, 208, 212,244,247 ; Winthrop, 
31, 256,:337 ; Collect. hist. soc. 1x. 46. 

PHILLIPS (SamuB_), minister of Andover, Massachusetts, was 
the grandson of the preceding. His father was an inhabitant of 
Salem. He was graduated at Harvard coilege in 1708, and began to 
preach in the souih andnew parish of Andover April 30, 1710. His 
ordination took place, it is believed, in the foliowing year. He contin- 
ued faithiuily to discharge the duties of the sacred office for sixty 
years till his death June 5, 1771, in the eighty second year of his 
age. being sincerely attached to those views of religious truth, 
which were embraced by the first fathers of New England, he could 
not quietly see the efforts, that were made, to pervert the faith, 
which he was persuaded was once delivered to the saints. He ex- 
erted himself both by his preaching and his writings to guard his 
people against the intrusion of error. _ He contended, that all man- 
kind come into the world depraved in consequence of Adam’s sin, 
and liable to punishment ; that men could as easily create themselves 
- anew, as believe in Christ by a power inherent in themselves ;_ that 
God from eternity had elected those, whorn he would save, and on 
whom he would bestow his efficacious grace to prepare them for. 
salvation ; that men were justified on account of the righteousness 
of Christ, received by faith, and immediately upon believing; and 
that none, who were once ina state of justification would finally be 
lost. He published a word in season, or the duty of a people to take 
the oath of allegiance to a glorious God, 1727 ; advice.to a child, 
1729; the history of the Savior; the orthodox Christian, or a child 
well instructed, 1738; artillery election sermon, 1741; living wa- 
ter to behad for asking; election sermon, 1750; the sinner’s refusal 
to come unto Christ examined and reproved; the necessity of God’s 
drawing in hry men’s coming unto Christ ; convention sermon, 
1753; at ordination of N. Holt; at the instalment of S. Chandler, 
1759 ; seasonable advice to a young neighbor relating to five impor- 
tant points, 1761; serious address to young people -in a dialogue ; 
a sermon to young people, 1763; on gospel justification, 1766. 

PHILLIPS (Jonny, tu.p.), founder of tne academy in Exeter, 
New Hampshire, was the son of the preceding, and was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1735. He was for several years a member of 
the council of New Hampshire. On the twenty first of April 1778 
he with his brother, the honorable Samuel Phillips of Andover in 
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Massachusetts, founded and liberally endowed the academy in that 
town, which was incorporated in 1780, In 1789 he farther gave to 
this institution twenty thousand dollars. The academy, called Phil- 
lips Exeter academy, of which he was the sole founder, was incorpo- 
rated in 1781 with a fund of fifteen thousand pounds. He died in 
April 1795, aged seventy six years, bequeathing to this academy 
two thirds of all his estate, and one third of the residue tothe sem- 
inary at Andover, particularly for the benefit of pious youth. To 
this object his brother, the late honorable William Phiilips of Bos- 
ton, also bequeathed four thousand dollars.—Morse’s geog.3 Holmes’. 
annals, ii. 462; Constitut. of theolog. seminary. 
PHILLIPS. (Samuzt, LL. D.), lieutenant governor of Massachu- 
setts, was the. grandson of the reverend Mr. Phillips of Andover. 
His father, the honorable Samuel Phillips, one of the counsellors of 
Massachusetts, died at Andover August 21, 1790, aged seventy six 
years. Mr. Phillips was graduated at Harvard college in 1771. He 
was amember of the provincial congress in 1775, and of the house 
of representatives till the year 1780, when he assisted in framing 
the constitution of Massachusetts. On its adoption he was elect- 
ed a member of the senate, and was its president from 1785 te 
1801. Being appointed justice of the court of common pleas for 
Essex in 1781, he held this office till 1797, when his declining health 
induced his resignation. He was chosen lieutenant governor in 
180:, and died February 10, 1802, aged fifty years. While he 
possessed a sound judgment and an ardent, persevering spirit, his 
integrity and patriotism gained him the confidence of his fellow cit- 
izens. Such was his superiority to the pride of wealth and of power, 
and such his benevolence and humility, that when honored with pub- 
lic applause and raised to eminence he would frequently spend the 
anterval between the morning and evening services of the sabbath in 
the house of God for the purpose of reading some pious book to 
those, whose distant habitations prevented them from returning 
home. Hz: was careful to impart religious instruction to his family, 
and he led its daily devotions with humility, fervor, and eloquence. 
He appeared to be continually governed by love to the Supreme 
Being, and by the desire of imitating his benevolence and doing 
good. His deep views of evangelical doctrine and duty, of human 
depravity and mediatorial mercy ; for med his heart to humility, con- 
descension, and kindness, and led him continually to depend on the 
erace of God through the atonement of his Son. He projected the 
academy at Andover and was much concerned in establishing that as 
well as the academy at Exeter, which were founded by his father 
and uncle. To these institutions he was a distinguished benefactor. 
His exertions to effect their establishment bring him the highest 
honor, for he was the natural heir of the founders. He bequeathed 
-one thousand dollars, one sixth part of the interest of which he di- 
rected annually to be added to the principal, and the remainder to 
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be expended in the purchase of pious books, to be annually distrib- 
uted among the inhabitants of Andover. He also bequeathed four 
thousand dollars, to be made an increasing fund, like the above, and 
the interest to be applied in part for the benefit of schools in Ando- 
yer, and in part for the purchase of bibles, and other books to be 
‘distributed among poor and pious Christians in other towns, and also 
among the inhabitants of places, where the means of religious 
knowledge are but sparingly enjoyed. Since the death of Mr. Phil- 
lips his widow, Phoebe Phillips, and his son, the honorable John 
Phillips of Andover, have evinced the same attachment to the inter- 
ests of learning and religion by uniting with Samuel Abbot, esquire, 
and three others of a most liberal and benevolent spirit in founding 
the theological seminary in Andover, which. was opened in Septem- 
ber 1808. On their part they engaged to erect two separate build- 
ings for the accommodation of fifty students, and for public rooms. 
By such acts of most honorable munificence have the family, which 
bears the name of Phillips, proved tg the world, that the blessing of 
wealth may fall into hands, which shall employ it for the best of 
purposes.—Zoappian’s fun. sermon ; Pearson’s lecture.on death fires. 
Willard; Constitut. of theolog, seminary ; Massa. miss. mag.yv. 41 
45. 
PHIPS (Sir Wi.uram), governor of Massachusetts, was born at 
a small settlement on the river Kennebeck February 2, 1651. His 
father was a gunsmith in humble circumstances, and his mother had 
twenty six children, of whom twenty one were sons. After living 
in the wilderness till he was eighteen years of age he bound himself 
as an apprentice to a ship carpenter for four years, at the expiration 
of which time he went to Boston, where he learned to read and write. | 
Determining to seek his fortune upon the sea, after a variety of ad- 
ventures he discovered a Spanish wreck on the coast of Hispaniola, 
and fished up plate, and pearls, and jewels amounting in value to 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, with which he sailed to 
England in 1687. Such was his honesty and so liberal was he to his 
seamen, that his own share amounted only to sixteen thousand 
pounds. He was at this time made a knight by king James. Re- 
turning to Boston, he was in 1690 admitted a member of the north 
church, being baptized and professing repentance of his sins. In 
the same year he commanded an expedition against Port Royal, 
which place he captured. When the new charter of Massachusetts. 
was obtained he was nominated by Dr. Mather as the governor. In 
this capacity he arrived at Boston May 14,1692. He soon puta 
stop to prosecutions for witchcraft. In August he sailed with about 
four hundred and fifty men to Pemaquid, where he built a fort. In 
1694 in a dispute with the collector of the port sir William was so 
far carried away by the passion of the moment, as to have recourse 
to blows to settle the controversy. He was soon afterwards removed, 
and he sailed in November for England, where he received assur- 
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ances of being restored ; but being seized by a malignant fever hé 
died February 18, 1695, aged forty four years. Lieutenant gover- 

nor Stoughton possessed the chief authority in Massachusetts till 
the appointment of the earl of Bellamont. Sir William, though his 
origin was very humble, was not elated by the great chatige, which 
took place in his circumstances. He was a man of uncommon en- 
terprise and industry, of an excellent disposition, though he did not 
always retain the command of himself, and of perfect. honesty and 
integrity. He exerted himself to promote the interests of New 
England. —Magnalia, ii, 37—75 ; Neal’s N. &. ii. 50, 57, 108, 173; 
Adams’ N. E. 166; Hutchinson, i. $96—416 3 il. 7 554 ; Holmes? 

annais, i. 478 3 il. 3, pA MBL 6 

_ PIERSON (ABRAHAM) first minister of Southampton on Long 
Island, was a native of England, where he preached some time before 
he came to Boston. In. 1640 a number of the inhabitants of Lynn 
formed the resolution to remove to Long Island, and invited Mr. 
Pierson to accompany them. Having first formed a church they 
went and settled Southampton. T hese planters constituted a gov- 
ernment by themselves. When it was found necessary to divide 
‘the church Mr. Pierson passed over to the main land, and became the 
first minister of Branford in Connecticut in 1644. He continued 
here till 1665, when he removed to New Jersey. He was a man of 
piety and learning. Having studied the Indian language he preach- 
edto the natives on Long “Island and in the several plantations of 
New Haven colony. Magnalia, ili. 95 ; Gookin in collect. hist. soc. 

1.207, 208; TZrumbull’s Connect. 1. 289, 521; Winthrop, 204 ; 
Neal’s N. E. i. 208; Holmes’ annals,i. 315. 

PIERSON (ApRanan), first president of Yale college, was grad- 
uated at Harvard university in 1668. He was installed the minister 
of Killingworth, Connecticut, in 1694. On the establishment of 
the college at Saybrook in 1701 he was chosen rector, and the stu- 
dents attended upon his instructions at Killingworth, although the 
commencements were held at Saybrook. He died May 5, 1707, 
to the unspeakable loss of the college and his people ; for he was an 
excellent scholar, a great divine, a faithful preacher, and wise and 
judicious in all his conduct. Mr. Andrew of Milford was chosen 
rector protempore after his death, but a new president was not ap- 
pointed till 1719, when Mr. Cutler was placed at the head of the 
college. Mr. Pierson wrote a system of natural Philosophy, which 
was studied in the college for many years.—C/lap’s hist. Yale college ; 
Holmes’ life of Stiles, 384; Trumbull’s Connect.i. 500, 501, 522. 

POCAHONTAS, daughter of Powhatan, emperor of the Indians 
of Virginia, was born about the year 1595 When captain Smith 
was taken prisoner in 1607, and it was determined, that he should 
be put to death, his head was placed upon two large stones at the — 
‘feet of Powhatan, thata number of Indians, who stood ready with 
‘Hifted clubs, might beat out his brains. At this moment Pocahontas 
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.Mshed to the Spot and placed her own head upon his. From regard 
to his daughter the savage king spared his life. In 1609, when but 
fourteen years of age, she went to James Town in a dreary night 
and unfolded to captain Smith a plot, which the Indians had formed 
fer the extermination of the English, and thus at the hazard of her 
life saved them from destruction.. In 1612, after captain Smith left 
the colony, she was for a bribe of a copper kettle betrayed into the 
hands of captain Argal, and detained a prisoner, that better terms of 
peace might be made with her father. He offered five hundred 
bushels of corn for his daughter, but before this negotiation was 
completed, a different and more interesting one had commenced. A 
mutual attachment had sprung up between her and Mr. Thomas 
Rolfe, an Englishman of good character, and with the consent of 
Powhatan they were married. This event restored peace, and se- 
cured it for many years. Pogahontas soon made a profession of 
Christianity and was baptized: 1n 1616 she accompanied her hus- 
band to England, where she was received with distinction at court. 
It is said, that king James expressed great indignation, that one of 
his subjects should dare to marry into a royal family. As she was 
about to embark for Virginia in 1617, she died at Gravesend, aged 
about twenty two years. She is represented as a pious Christian. 
She left one son, Thomas Rolfe; and from his daughter descended 
some respectable families in Virginia——Keith, 70, 98, 105, 125— 
129; Stith, 136, 1463 Smith's Virginia, 46—49, 113,122 ; Holmes’ 
annals, i. 158, 165, 181, 1913; Marshall, i. 36, 52. 

PORTER (Joun), minister of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1736, and ordained October 1740, 
He died in the hope of the Christian March 12, 1802, in the eighty 
seventh year of his age, and the sixty second of his ministry, having 
been enabled to preach till near the close of his life. He wasa 
man of respectable talents, of great prudence, and of a blameless 
‘life. Asapreacher he was highly and generally respected, for 
being sensible of the ruined condition of fallen man, and having ex+ 
perienced the power of divine grace in his own heart, he dwelt with 
earnestness upon the great doctrines of the gospel. A crucified 
Redeemer was his frequent theme. Avoiding dry and barren spec- 
ulations he aimed to impart instruction, and to render men holy. 
His faithful labors were not in vain, for at different periods it pleased 
God by the influences of his Spirit to render them the means of 
converting many, who were chosen in Jesus Christ. He published 
a sermon at the ordination of Silas Brett, Freetown ; the absurdity 
and blasphemy of substituting the personal righteousness of men 
in the room of the surety righteousness of Christ in the article of 
justification before God, preached at Braintree, 1749 ; reply to Mr, 
Bryant’s remarks on the above sermon, 1751. 

POWHATAN, emperor of the Indians in Virginia, at the time 
of the settlement of that colony in 1607 was the most powerfyl of 
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the Indian kings. He was deeply versed in all the savage arts of 
government and policy, and was insidious, crafty, and cruel. After — 
the marriage of his daughter to Mr. Rolfe he remained faithiui to 
the English. He died in April 1618.—etth, 69-—110, 120—3 32 ; 
Stith, 154; Smith’s Virginia, 125; Marshall, i. 53, 65; Holmes? 
annals,i. 194; Belknapi’s biog. ii. 63. te ets 
POWNALL (Tuomas), governor of Massachusetts, was appoint= 
ed to this office in 1757 in the place of Mr. Shiriey removed. His 
measures were accommodated with great address to the state of tue 
people and he had the pleasure of seeing the British arms triumph 
ant in Canada; butas he did not give nis confidence to Mr. Hutch 
inson and his party, and as many slanders were propagated respecte 
ing him among the people, he solicited to be recalied. In 1760, 
when sir Francis Bernard was removed to Massachusetts, he suce 
ceeded him in New Jersey, as lieutenant governor. He was soon 
appointed governor ot South Carolina, though from this station he — 
was in abouta year recalled at his own request. In 1768 he was 
chosen a member of parliament, and he strenuously opposed the — 
measures of the administration against the colonies. He declared, 
that the people of America were universally, unitedly, and unalter- 
ably resolved never to submitto any internal tax,imposed by any leg 
islature, in whichthey were notrepresented. He retired from parila- 
ment in 1780, and died’ at Bath February 25, 1805, in the eighty © 
fourth year of his age, retaining his faculties in perfect vigor in his 
last days. His speeches in parliament were all published in Ale © 
mon’s parliamentary register, and he assisted Mr. Almon considers 
ably in his American remembrancer in twenty volumes. He pub+ 
lished principies of polity, 1752; administration of the colonies, 
1764, of which there were afterwards several editions withimproves ~ 
ments, and part li. 1774; the interest and duty of the state in East © 
India affairs, 1773; memoir on drainage, 1775 ; topographical de- 
scription of North America, with Evans’ map improved ; letter to 
Adam Smith on his inquiry into the wealth of nations, 1776; a me- 
morial addressed to the sovereigns of Europe on the stateof affairs 
between the old and new world, 1780 ; two memorials, not origie — 
nally intended for publication, 1782 ; a memorial addressed to — 
the sovereigns of America; on the study of antiquities, 1783; _ 
notices and descriptions of antiquities of the provincia Romana of _ 
Gaul ; intellectual physics; an essay concerning the nature of be+ 
ing ; a treatise on old age.—Monthly anthology, ii. 612—614; Vie 
205; Monthly maz.; Minot, ii. 18—20, 60—65, 78 ; Medical rea 
prository, hexade il. vi. 78, 163 ; Watkins. BaD fart 
PRATT (Brnsamtin), chief justice of New York, was graduate 3 
ed at Harvard college in 1737, and was afterwards a representative — 
of Boston. Having been a counsellor of New York, he was in 1761 
appointed chief justice. He died January 5, 1763, aged fifty four 
years. He wrote some poetical and political essays.—Collections 
Mist. soc, iii. 301. 
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« PRATT (Eprurar), remarkable for longevity, was the grand- 
son of John Pratt, who settled at Plymouth in 1620, and was born 
at East Sudbury in Massachusetts November 1, 1687. At the age 
of twenty one he was married to Martha Wheelock, and betove his 
death he could number among his descendants about fitteen hun- 
dred persons. Inthe year 1801 four of his sons were living, the 
eldest of whom was ninety years of age and the youngest eighty 
two. He died at Shutesbury, Massachusetts, at the close of May 
1804, aged one hundred and sixteen years. He was always remark- 
able for temperance. For the last sixty years he had tasted no wine, 
nor any distilled spirits, and he was never intoxicated in his life. 
His drink was water, small beer, and cider. Living mostly on bread 
and milk, for forty years before his death he did not eat any animal 
food. Such was bis uniform health, that before 1801 he had never 
consulted a physician, and it is not known, that he did afterwards.— 
WN. Y. sfectator, July 29, 1801 ; Windsor gazette, August, 1801. 
PREBLE (Epwarp), commodore in the American navy, was 
born in Falmouth, now Portland, Massachusetts, in August 1761. 
His father was a brigadier general. In his youth he became a mar- 
ner on board a merchant vessel. About the year 1779 he entered 
-as a midshipman on board a vessel commanded by captain Williams, 
and in a short time was promoted to a lieutenancy on board the 
sloop of war commanded by captain Little, with whom he continue 
ed till the peace in 1783. In this station he performed a brilliant 
action. He boarded and captured with a few men a vessel of more 
than equal force lying in the harbor of Penobscot, under a furious 
cannonade from the battery and an incessant fire of the troops. In 
1801 he had the command of the frigate Essex, in which he per- 
formed a voyage to the east Indies for the protection of our trade. 
In 1803 he was appointed commodore with a squadron of seven 
Sail, and he soon made his passage to the Mediterranean with the de- 
sign of humbling the Tripolitan barbarians. He first took such 
‘measures with regard to the emperor of Morocco, as led to a 
peace. He next, after the loss of the frigate Philadelphia, procur- 
ea a number of gun boats of the king of Naplesand proceeded to the 
attack of Tripoli. The Philadelphia was burned through the valor 
of lieutenant Decatur, but the place was not taken. The bravery 
exhibited had however its effect, for a peace was afterwards obtain- 
-edon honorable terms. Such was the good conduct of commodore 
Preble, that it extorted praise from the bashaw of Tripoh, and even 
the pope of Rome declared, that. he had done more towards 
humbling the antichristian barbarians on that coast, than all the 
Christian states of Europe had ever done. He died August 25, 
1807, in the forty sixth year of his age.—JLiterary magazine, 
viii. 92; Polyanthos, i. 145--149; American register, li. 89, 90 ; 
Columbian centinel, August 29, 1807. 
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PRIESTLEY (Josrru, p.p.), an eminent philosopher, and volu- 
minous writer, was born at Fieldhead, in Yorkshire, England, March 
24,1733. His father was a cloth dresser. At the age of nineteen 
he had acquired in the schools, to which he had been:sent, and by 
the aid of private instruction a good knowledge of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, French, Itaiian, and German; he had also begun to read 
Arabic, and learned Chaldee and Syriac. With these attainments 
and others in mathematics, natural philosophy, and morals, he en- 
tered the academy of Daventry under Dr. Ashworth in 1752 witha 
view to the Christian ministry. Here he spent three years. The 
students were referred to books on both sides of every question, and 
required to abridge the most important works. The tutors, Mr, 
Ashworth and Mr. Clark, being of different opinions, and the stus 
dents being divided, subjects of dispute were continually discussed. 
He had been educated in Calvinism, and in early life he suffered 
great distress from not finding satisfactory evidence of the renovation 
of his mind by the Spirit of God. He had great aversion to plays © 
and romances. He attended a weckly meeting of young men for 
conversation and prayer. But before he went to the academy he be- 
came an Arminian, though he retained the doctrine of the trinity 
and of the atonement. At the academy he embraced Arianism, — 
Perusing Hartley’s observations on man, he was fixed inthe belief 
of the doctrine of necessity. In 1755 he became assistant minister. 
to the independent congregation of Needham Market in Suffolk up- 
on a salary of forty poundsa year. Falling under a suspicion of 
Arianism, he became pastor of a congregation at Nantwich in Chesh- 
ire in 1758, where he remained three years, being got only minis- 
ter but schoolmaster. In 1761 he removed to Warrington as tutor 
in the belles lettres in the academy there. In 1767 he accepted the 
‘pastoral office at Leeds. Here by reading Lardner’s letter on the 
Logos he became a Socinian. ‘In 1773 he went to live with the 
marquis of Lansdowne as librarian, or literary companion, with a 
salary of two hundred and fifty pounds a year. During a connexion 
of seven years with his lordship he visited in his company France, 
Holland, and some parts of Germany. He then became minister of. 


Birmingham. At length, when several of his friends celebratedthe 


French revolution July 14, 1791, a mob collected and set fire to the ; 
disseuting meeting houses, and several dwelling houses of dissent- 
ers, and among others tothat of Dr. Priestley. He lost his library,ap- 





paratus, and papers, and was forced to take refuge in the metropolis. 
ea ha 


He was chosen to succeed Dr. Price at Hackney, and wasa lecturer 





in the dissenting college of that place. But the public aversion to 
him being strong, and his sons emigrating to the United States, he — 
followed them in April 1794. He settled at Northumberland, a 
town of Pennsylvania about one hundred and thirty miles north west 
of Philadelphia. In this city for two or three winters after his ar+ 
rival he delivered lectures on the evidences of Christianity. In his 
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last sickness he expressed his coincidence with Simpson on the du- 
ration of future punishment. He died in calmness, and in the full 
vigor of his mind February 6, 1804, in the seventy first year of his 
age. He dictated some alterations in his manuscripts half an hour 
before his death. 

Dr. Priestley was amiable and affectionate in the intercourse of 
private and domestic life. Few men in modern times have written 
so much, or with such facility. His readiness with the pen he at- 
tributed in a great degree to the habit of writing down in early life 
the sermons, which he heard at public worship. To superior abilities 
he joined industry, activity, despatch, and method; yet his applica- 
tion to study was not so great, as from the multitude of his works 
one would imagine, for he seldom spent more than six or eight hours 
in a day in any labor, which required much mental exertion. A 
habit of regularity extended itself to all his studies. He never read 
a book without determining in his own mind when he would finish 
it; and at the beginning of every year he arranged the plan of his 
literary pursuits and scientific researches. He labored under a great 
defect, which however was nota very considerable impediment to his 
progress. He sometimes lost all ideas both of persons and things, 
with which he had been conversant. Once he had occasion to write 
a piece respecting the Jewish passover, in doing which he was oblig- 
ed to consult and compare several writers. Having finished it, he 
threw it aside. In about a fortnight he performed this same labor 
again, having forgotten that he had a few days before done it. Ap- 
prized ofthis defect, he used to write down what he did not wish to 
forget, and by a variety of mechanical expedients he secured and 
arranged his thoughts, and derived the greatest assistance in writing 
targe and complex works. By simple and mechanical methods he 


did thatin a month, which men of equal ability could hardly execute 


ina year. He always did immediately what he had to perform. 
Though he rose early and despatched his more serious pursuits in 
the morning, yet he was as well qualified for mental exertion at one 
time of the day as at another. All seasons were equal to him, early 
or late, before dinner or after. He could also write without incon- 
venience by the parlour fire with his wife and children about him, 
and occasionally talking to them. In his diary he recorded the | 
progress of his studies, the occurrences of the day, &c. Asa preach- » 
er Dr. Priestley was not distinguished. He had no powers of rad 
tory. He was however laborious and attentive asa minister. He 


bestowed great pains upon the young by lectures and catechetical | 


instructions. In his family he ever maintained the worship of God. 
As a schoolmaster and professor he was indefatigable. With respect 


to his religious sentiments his mind underwent a number of revolu- 


tions, but he died in the Socinian faith, which he had many years 
supported. He possesses a high reputation as a philosopher, partic- 
ularly as achemist. Commencing his chemical career in 1772 he 
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did more for chemistry in two years, than had been done by any of 
his predecessors. He discovered the existence of vital or dephlo- 


_ gisticated air, the oxygen gas of the French nomenclature, and 
_ other kinds of aeriform fluids, and many methods of procuring them. 
_ He always adhered to the old doctrine of Stahl respecting phlogis- 


ij 


_ ton, though the whole scientific world had rejectedit, and embraced 


the theory of Lavoisier. But his versatile mind could not be con- 
fined to one subject. He was not only a chemist, but an eminent 
metaphysician. He was a materialist and necessarian. He main- 
tained, that all volitions are the necessary result of previous circum- 
stances, the will being always governed by motives, and yet he op- 
posed the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. The basis of his — 


_ necessarian theory was Hartley’s observations on man. In order to 

_ escape the difficulty, which he supposed would arise from ascribing 
_ the existence of sin 'to the will of God, he embraced the system of op=-_ 
_ timism ; he considered all evil as resulting in the good of the whole - 


 Mecessity in a controversy with Dr. Price; discourses on the evie _ 


and of each part; he thought, that all intelligent beings would be con- : 
ducted through various degrees of discipline to happiness. He wrote 
also upon politics, and it was in consequence of his advocating repub- 
lican sentiments as well as of his religious opinions, that his situation 
was rendered so unpleasant in England. He found ita convenient way 
of learning a science to undertake to teach it, or to make a book or 
treatise upon the particuiar subject of his studies. The chart of his- 
tory used in France was much improved by him, and he invented the 
chart of biography, which is very useful. Of his numerous publi- 
cations the following are the principal ; a treatise on English gram- 
mar, 1761; on the doctrine of remission; history of electricity, 
1767; history of vision, light,and colors; introduction to perspec- 
tive, 1770 ; harmony of the evangelists; catechisms; address to ~ 
masters of families on prayer; experiments on air, 4 vols; obser- — 
vations un education ; lectures on oratory and criticism ; institutes — 
of natural and revealed religion ; a reply to the Scotch metaphysi- — 
cians, Reid, Oswald, and Beattie ; disquisitions on matter and spirit, % 
1777; history of the corruptions of Christianity ; letters to bishop 
Newcome on the duration of Christ’s ministry ; correspondence 
with Dr. Horseley ; history of early opinions concerning Jesus Christ, 
4. vols, 1786; lectures on history and general policy : ; answers to ~ 
Paine and Voltiey; several pieces on the doctrine of philosophical 






-dences of revealed religion, 3 vols. ; letters toa philosophical unbe- 
“liever ; discourses on various subjects: He also wrote many de> 
fences of unitarianism and contributed largely to the theological — 
repository, which was published many years ago in England. After 
his arrival in this country he published a comparison of the institu- 
tions of the Mosaic religion with those of the Hindoos; Jesus and — 
Socrates compared; several tracts against Dr. Linn, who wrote 
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against the preceding pamphlet; notes on the scriptures, 4 vols. s, 
history of the Christian church, 6 vols.; several pamphlets on phi- 
losophical subjects, and in defence of the doctrine of. phlogiston, 
Dr. Priestley’s life was published in 1806 intwo volumes. The 
memoirs were written by himself to the year 1787, and a short con- 
tinuation by his own hand brings them to 1795 — Memoirs of Dr. 
Priestley ; Monthly bisaeiidiede leas: 1804; Monthly anthology, iv.. 
259, 330, 389, 506. 

PRINCE (Tuomas), governor of Plymouth colony, was a native 
of England, and arrived at Plymouth in 1621. He was first chosen 
governor in 1634. Being appvinted an assistant the next year, he 
continued in this office, except in the year 1638, when he was chosen 
governor, till the death of Mr. Bradfordin 1657. At this time, as 
a disposition prevailed in the colony to discountenance regular min- 
isters by giving the preference to the gifts of the private brethren, 
it was thought, that his reelection to the office of governor would 
prevent the church from being overwhelmed with ignorance, and it 
proved highly beneficial to the interests of religion. He had been 
living at Nauset or Eastham, of which town he was one of the first 
planters in 1644; but after being chosen governor he removed te 
Plymouth, where he died March 29, 1673, in the seventy third year 
of hisage. He was succeeded by Mr. Winslow. He was aman. 
of great worth and piety, and eminently qualified for his station. 
Strict in his religious opinions, he zealously opposed those, whom 
he believed to be heretics, particularly the quakers. As a magise- 
trate, such was his care to be impartial, that if any person, who had 
a cause in court, sent a present to his family during his absence, he 
immediately on being informed of it returned its value in money. 
Though his abilities had not been much improved by education, he 
was the friend of learning. In opposition to the clamors of the i igs 
norant he procured revenues for the support of grammar schools in 
the colony. —Magnalia, 1) Gy 7 ; Morton, sufifilem. 206; Collect. 
hist. soc. vill. 1663; Neal’s NV. £. i. 392. 

PRINCE (T HOMAS), minister in Boston, was a descendant of 
the preceding and was graduated at Harvard college in 1707. Hav- 
iny determined to visit Europe he sailed for England April 1, 1709. 
For some years he preached at Combs in Suffolk, where he was 
earnestly invited to continue, but his attachment to his native coun- 

_ try was too strong to be resisted. He arrived at Boston July 20, _ 

1717, and was ordained pastor of the old south church, as colleague + 
with the reverend Dr. Sewall, his classmate, October 1, 1718. In | 

this station his fine genius, improved by diligent study, polished by 
an extensive acquaintance with mankind, and employed to the no- 
blest purposes of life, rendered him an ornament to his profession, 
and a rich blessing to the church. He died October 22, 1758, in 
the seventy second year of his age. In his last sickness he ex- 
pressed a deep sense of his sinfulness, and a desire of better evi- 
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dence, that he was fit to dwell in heaven. When his speech failed: 
him, as he was asked whether he was submissive to the divine will, 
and could commit his soul to the care of Jesus, he’ lifted up his 
hand to express his resignation, and his confidence in the Savior. 
From his youth he had been influenced by the fear of God. He 
was an eminent preacher, for his sermons were rich in thought, 
perspicuous and devotional, and he inculcated the doctrines and du- 
_ ties of religion, as one, who felt their importance. The original 
languages, in which the scriptures were written, were familiar to 
him. In the opinion of Dr. Chauncy no one in New England 
had more learning, except Dr. Cotton Mather. It was extensive 
like his genius. Firmiy attached to the faith once delivered to the 
saints, he was zealous for the honor of his divine Master. He was 
anxious to preserve suitable discipline in the church, that those, who 
had been guilty of open sins, might be reclaimed, and that the name 
of Christian might be preserved from reproach. He mourned over 
the degeneracy of the New England churches both in doctrine and 
practice. When Mr. Whitefield visited this country in 1740, Mr. 
Prince received him with open arms, and was‘always his friend ; he. 
always respected that Christian benevolence, which animated the 
eloquent itinerant ; and he was grateful for those labors, which 
were so eminently useful to his people and the town of Boston. In 
private life he was amiable and exemplary. It was his constant en- 
deavor to imitate the perfect example of his Master andLord. He 
was ready to forgive injuries, and to return good for evil. By the 
grace of God he was enabled to preserve a calmness of mind under 
_ very trying events. When heavy afflictions were laid upon him he 
displayed exemplary submission to the will of God. Though he 
was a learned man, and was uncommonly diligent in’study, yet he 
relished the comforts and faithfully discharged the duties of domes- 
tic life. It was no small part of his labor to impress on his chil- 
dren a sense of religion, and he had the happiness of seeing all his 
offspring walking in the truth. His son, Thomas Price, junior, 
who edited the Christian History in 1743 and 1744, died in Octo- 
ber 1748, and the family was in a few years extinct. 

Mr. Prince began in 1703, while at college, and continued more 
than fifty years a collection of public and private papers relating to 
the civil and religious history of New England. His inestimable 
collection of manuscripts he left to the care of the old south church, _ 
and they were deposited in an apartment of the meeting house with 
a valuable library of books, which he had established under the Bil Y 
name of the New England library. But the manuscripts were ~ 
principally destroyed by the British during the late war, and thus 
many important facts relating to the history of this country are rm i 
recoverably lost. The books yet remain; but they are inastate, | 
which does no honor to those, who have been entrusted with the ~ 
care of them. 
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«He published an account of the first appearance of the aurora. 
borealis ; a sermon at his own ordination, 17185; an account of the 
English ministers on Martha’s Vineyard, annexed to Mayhew’s In- . 
dian converts, 1727 ; election sermon, 1730;.0n a day of prayer for 
the choice of a minister,. 17324 onthe death of Cotton Mather, and 
Samuel Prince, his father, 1728 ; Samuel Sewall, 1730 ;. Daniel Oli-. 
ver, and Daniel Oliver, j junior, 17 32, ;:Mary Belcher, 17 365 Nathan- . 
iel Williams, 1738 ; Thomas Gusbine, 4 1746; Martha ‘Stoddard, 
1748 ; 3 ‘the prince’ of. Wales, 1751,; Hannah. Fay erweather, 1755: ; 
Edward: Bromfield, and Josiah , ‘Willar d, 1756; a chronological his- 
tory of New. England in the form of annals, 12mo, 1736,. dna three 
numbers of the second volume in 1755, In this work it was his inten- 
tion to. give, a summary account of transactions and occurrences re- 
lating to this country from the discovery of Gosnold in 1602 to the 
arrival of governor Belcher in 1730, but. he. brought. the history 
down only. to 1633. He spent much time upon the introductory , 
epitome, which begins at the creation. Had he confined himself to. 
New England, and finished his work, it would have been of incalcula- 
‘ble value. He published also an account.of the revival of religion. 
‘in Boston in the Christian history, 1744; a sermon onthe battle near. 
Culloden, and the destruction of the marquis D’Anville’s squad- 
fon ; | thanksgiving sermon on the taking of Louisbourg, 1746 ; 
a thanksgiving sermon for reviving rains after the distressing 
drought, 1749 ; the New England psalm book revised and improy- 
ed, 1758. After his death Dr. John Erskine of Edinburgh pub-_ 
‘lished from his manuscripts six sermons, the last of which was oc- 
casioned by the death of his son, Thomas Prince, junior.— Preface 
to his six sermons 3 Sewall’s fun. sermon’; Boston gazette, October 
30, 17 58 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 232 ; Collect. hist. soc. di. 14 5 vil. 20, 
280 ; jp 164 ; ‘Christian hastatanfor 1744, 374—415. 
“PRINCE (NarHa), a distinguished scholar, was the brother of 
the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1718. He 
was chosen tutor in 1723, and fellow in 1737; but he was removed 
“in 1742. Hein consequence published an account of the constitu- 
tion and government of Harvard college from its first foundation in’ 
1636 to the year 1742,in which he endeavored to prove that the 
general court had the sole power. of dismissing members of the 
corporation, and are the only visitors of the college. In this” work 
he also complains of the management of the treasury, and repro- 
- “bates the injustice, which he believed was done in arranging the — 
‘students in’ the ‘classes’ and their names in the catalogue according 
“to the dignity or worth of their connexions. He had before his re= 
moval refused to assist in this thing. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment did not take place till 1773. Mr. Prince once had a deep-— 
rooted aversion to the episcopal church ; but after his dismission he 
took orders. He died at Ratlan in the ‘West Indies, where he was 
a minister, July 25,1748. He was a greater pea tie and 
¥ 63 wie? Uae 
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philosopher, and a much better classical scholar and logician, than: 
his brother, and is ranked among the great men of. EE AEAD AREY — 
Collect. hist. soc. x. 165. 

PULASKI (Count), brigadier general i in. the army. ‘of the U- 
‘hited States, was a Polander of high birth, who witha few. men in 
“1771 carried off king. Stanislaus from the middle. of; his. capital, 
‘thougl-surrounded by a numerous body of guards and a Russian 
army. The king soon escaped and declared Pulaski an outlaw. 
After his arrival in this country, he offered his services to congressy 
and was honored with thé rank of brigadier general... He discovered 
‘the greatest intrepidity in'an engagement with a party of the Brit- 
ish near Charleston: in May 1779. In the assault upon ‘ Savannah 
- October ninth by general Lincoln and count D’Estaing, Pulaski was 
‘wounded at the head of two hundred horsemen, as he was galloping i in- 
to the town with the inteution of charging in the rear. He died on — 
the eleventh, and congress resolved, that a monument should. be > 
erected to his memory.—Gordon, ili. 256, 330, 332 ; Holmes? an- 
- nals, il. 417 3 Collect. hist. soc. is 180... ; 

PUTNAM (IsRAEL), a major general in the army ae the United 

States, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, January 7, 17 18. ‘His " 
“mind was vigorous, but it was never cultivated by education. When | 
he for the first time went to Boston, he was-insulted for his rusticity 

by a boy of twice his size.- After bearing his sarcasms until his 
good nature was exhausted, he attacked and vanquished the unman- 
nerly fellow to the great diversion of a crowd of spectators. | In 
“running, leaping, and wrestling he almost always bore away the 
‘prize. In 1739 he removed to Pomfret, in Connecticut, where he 
cultivated a considerable tract of land. He had however to encoun- 
ter many difficulties, and among his troubles the depredations of 
wolves upon his sheepfold was not the least.. In one night seventy 
fine sheep and goats were killed. A she wolf, who with. her annual 
whelps had for several years infested the vicinity, being considered 
as the principal cause of the havoc, Mr. Putnam entered intoa com- — 
bination with‘anumber of his neighbors to hunt alternately, till they 
should destroy her. At length the hounds drove her into her den, 
-and a number of persons soon collected with guns, straw, fire, and — 
‘sulphur to attack the common enemy. But the dogs were afraid 
to approach her, and the fumes of brimstone could not force her 
from the cavern. It was now ten o’clock at night. Mr. Putnam 
proposed to‘ his black servant to descend into the cave and shoot the 
wolf ; but as the negro declined, he resolved to do it himself. — 
Having divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having 
a long rope’ fastened round his legs, by which he might be pull- 
ed back at a concerted signal, he entered the cavern head fore- 
most with a blazing torch, made of strips of birch bark, in, his 
_ hand. He descended fifteen feet, passed along horizontally . ten: 
' feet, and then began the: gradual ascent, which is sixteen ‘feet i et 
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Fength. He slowly proceeded on his hands:and knees in an abode, 
which was silent as the house of death. Cautiously glancing 
forwards, he discovered the glaring eyeballs of the wolf, who started 
_at the sight of his torch, gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. 

He immediately kicked the rope, and was drawn out with a friendly 
‘celerity and violence, which not a littie bruised him. Loading his 
‘gun with nine buck shot, and carrying it in.one hand, while he held 
_the torch with the other, he descended a second time. As he ap. 
‘proached the wolf, she howled, rolled her eyes, snapped her teeth, 
dropped her head between her legs, and was evidently on the point 
of springing at him. At this moment he fired at her head, .and 
soon found himself drawn out of the cave. Having refreshed him- 
self he again descended, and seizing the wolf by her ears kicked the 
ope, and his companions above with no small exultation dragged 
them:both out together. During the French war he was appointed 
to command a company of the first troops, which were raised in 
Connecticut in 1755. He rendered much service to the army in 
the neighborhood of Crown point. In 1756, while near Ticonde- 
Yoga, he was repeatedly in the most imminent danger. He escaped 
‘in an adventure of one night with twelve bullet holes in his blanket. 
In August he was sent-out with several hundred men to watch the 
“motions of the enemy. Being ambuscaded by a. party of equal 
numbers, a general but irregular action took place. Putnam had 
discharged his fusee several times, but at length it missed fire, while 
its muzzle was presented to the breast of a savage. The warrior 
with his lifted hatchet and a tremendous war whoop compelled him 
-to surrender, and then bound him to atree. In the course of the 
action the parties changed their position, so as to bring this tree di- 
rectly between them. The balls flew by him incessantly ; many 

struck the tree, and some passed through his clothes. The enemy 
now gained possession of the ground, but being afterwards driven 
from the field they carried their prisoner withthem. At night he 
was stripped, and a fire was kindled to roast him alive; but a French 
* officer saved him. The next day he arrived at Ticonderoga, and 
thence he was carried to Montreal. About the year 1759 he wes 
‘exchanged through the ingenuity of ‘his fellow prisoner, colonel 

Schuyler. When peace took place he returned to his farm. He 

was ploughing in his field in 1775, when he heard the news of the 
~ battle of ‘Lexington. He immediately unyoked his team, left his 

plough on the spot, and without changing his clothes set off for 
Cambridge. He'soon went back to Connecticut, levied a regiment, 
and repaired again to the camp. In a little time he was promoted 
to the rank of major general. Inthe battle of Bunker’s hill he ex- 
hibited bis usual intrepidity. He directed the men to reserve their 
fire, till the enemy was very near, reminded them of their skill, and 
told them to take good aim. They did so, and the execution was 
“terrible. After the retreat, he made a stand at Winter hill. and 
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drove back the enemy under cover of their ships. \When the army 
“was organized by general Washington at Cambridge,; Putnam was 
appointed to. command the reserve. In August )1776:he,was sta- 
tioned at Br ooklyn, on Long. Island. After the defeat of our army 
on the’ twenty seventh of that month, he wert to New York and was 
very serviceable in the city and ‘neighborhood... In Octoberyor No- 
vember he was sent to Philadelphia to fortify. that:city..: In January 
1777 he was directed to take post at Princeton, where he continued 
until spring. At this place a sick prisoner, a captain, requested 
that a friend in the British army at Brunswick might be sent for to 
‘assist him in making his will... Putnam was.perplexed. «He had 
Dut fifty men under his command, and he did not wish to have his 
weakness. known; yet he was unwilling to deny the request. He 
however sent a flag of truce, and directed the officer. to bé, brought 
“in'the night.’ In the evening lights were placed in all the college 
‘windows, and iu every. apartment of the vacant housés throughout 
the town. The officer on his return reported that general, Putnam’s 
army ‘could not consist of less, than four or five thousandmen. In 
the spring he was appointed to the command of a separate army in 
the highlands of New York. One Palmer, a lieutenant in the tory 
new levies, was detected inthe camp; governor..Tryon reclaimed 
him as a British officer, threatening vengeance if he was not restored. 
‘General Putnam wrote the following pithy reply; “:Siry Nathan 
Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s service, was taken. inmy camp 
asaspy; he was tried as a spy ; he was condemned as. a spy ; 
and he shall be hanged as a spy...P. S: Afternoon.’ He «is hang- 
ed.”” After the loss of fort Montgomery, the commander «in 
‘chief determined to build another fortification, and he directed 
“Putnam to fix upon a spot... To him belongs the praise of having 
“chosen West Point. The campaign of 1779, which was principally 
‘spent in strengthening the works at this place, finished the military 
career of Putnam. <A paralytic affection impaired the activity of his 
body, and he passed the remainder of his days in retirement, retain- 
ing his relish for enjoyment, his love of pleasantry, his strength of 
memory, and all the faculties of his mind. He died at Brookline, 
‘Connecticut, May 29, 1790, aged seventy two years.— Humphrey’s 
life of Putnam ; American nepfios ; Polyanthosy i i Gazette ey 8: June 
12, 1790; Hardie, afpfendix ; Gordon, ii. 2. 
QUINCY (Epmunp),a judge of the superior court of Massitchd: 
setts, was born at Braintree October 24, 1681, His father, lieuten- 
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ant colonel Edmund Quincy, died in 1698... His mother was a. 


daughter of major general Gookin. He was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1699, and afterwards sustained several important offices, 
the duties of which he discharged with ability and faithfulness. . He 
was a judge of the superior court from 1718 till a short time before 
his death. Being sent as an agent to London for the purpose of set- 
“ ‘ting the boundary line between: Massachusetts and New. Hampshire, 
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he died in that city of the small pox February 23) 17 88, in the fifty 
seventh year of his age. His uncommon powers of reasoning and 
of eloquence were joined to. the Christian virtues. As a member 
of the council he for twenty years had great influence in giving a di- 
rection to the proceedings of government. In his family it gave 
him pleasure to-worship the God of all the families of the earth, and 
to impart to his children religious instruction —Hancock’s fun, ser- 
anon 3° Hutchinson; ii.'387. 0 ; : Fi, 
- QUINCY (Jostan), a distinguished patriot, was graduated at 
Harvard college ‘in 1763, and afterwards became an eminent coun- 
sellor at law in Boston. | He distinguished himself in 1770 by his 
defence with Mr. John Adams of captain Preston, who commanded 
the British troops atthe Boston massacre, and who was brought to 
-trialiin October. \ ‘He opposed with firmness and zeal the arbitrary 
proceedings and claims of the British parliament. In September 
1774 he sailed for Engiand at the request of several of his fellow 
patriots to promote the intcrests of America. _ Some interesting 
‘extracts from his journal are preserved by Gordon. He set sail on 
his return in the following year, but he died on board the vessel on 
the very day of its arrival at cape Ann April 24, 1775, aged 
thirty one years. - He fell a victim to his zeal for his country’s 
eood.’ Learned and eloquent as a lawyer, he was also an able polit- — 
ical writer. He published observations on the act of parliament, 
‘commonly called the Boston port bill, with thoughts on civil society 
and standing armies, 1774. | This pamphlet evinces a bold and de- 
cided spirit. The author was apprehensive that a terrible struggle was 
about to take place, and he had made up his mind for it. He.closes 
his ‘tract with saying, “ America has her Bruti and Cassii, her 
Hambdens and Sidneys, patriots and heroes, who will form a band 
of brothérs; men, who will have memories and feelings, courage 
and swords ; courage, that shall inflame their ardent bosoms till their 
thands cleave to their swords, and their swords to their enemies’ 
hearts.’—~Holmes’ annals, ii. 346; Gordon, i. 291, 393, 433—449, 
‘A913 Marshall. ii. 146, 155.3; Adams’ N. E. 261; Miller, ii. 381. 
© QUINCY (Epmunp), author of a treatise upon hemp husbandry, 
* which was published ‘in 4to, 1765, was a citizen of Boston and was 
"graduated at Harvard college in 1722. He died July 4, 1788, aged 
eighty five years.—Collect. hist. soc. iii. 301. } 
-. RANDOLPH (Peyton), first president of congress, was a native 
of ‘Virginia, of which colony he was attorney general as early as 
1756. © In this year he formed a company of a hundred gentlemen, 
who engaged as volunteers against the Indians. He was afterwards 
speaker of the house of burgesses. Being appointed one of the 
deputies to the first congress in 1774, he wason the fifth of Septem- 
ber elected its president. He was also chosen president of the sec- 
ond congress May 10, 1775, but on the twenty fourth, as he was 
obliged to return to Virginia, Mr. Hancock was placed in the chair. 
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sa. Randolph abate took his my iar again in’ congress. i tie: died 
at Philadelphia of an apoplectic stroke October 22, 177 ‘By aged fifty 
two years.—-Mar shall, Mi hil 168; Journals of congress 5 “ke 
annals, il. 346. 

-RASLES, or RALLE viesan TIEN); a missionary among the In- 
dians of North America, was a French jesuit, and arrived at Que- 
bec in October 1689. After travelling in. the: interior several 
years he went to Norridgewog onthe Kennebec river, where he 
tarried twenty six ycars till his death. Being considered as the in- 
veterate enemy of the English, and as stimulating the Indians to 
Sheir frequent depredations, captains Harman and. Moulton were 
sent out from New Hampshire i in 1724 against the village, in which 
he lived. They surprised it on the twenty third of August, and 
killed Rasles and about eighty Indians. The jesuit was found ina 
wigwam, and he defended himself with intrepid courage; but his 
character was stained by an act of barbarous cruelty. He had with 
him an English boy of fourteen years, who had been a prisoner. about 
six months, and resolving not to fall alone he shot him thr ough the 
thigh, and stabbed him through the body. . He was himself in the 
sixty seventh yearof his age. . By his condescending deportment 
and address he acquired an \ astonishing influence over the Indians. 
Such was his faithfulness to the political interests of France, that he 
even made the offices of devotion serve as an incentive to savage fe- 
rocity; for he kept a flag, on which was depicted across surrounded 
with bows and arrows, and he raised it at the door of his little church, 
when he gave absolution previously to the commencement of any 
warlike enterprise... He was a man of good sense and learning, and 
was particularly skilful in Latin, which he wrote with great purity. 
He spoke the Abankis language, which was the language of the 
Norridgewogs, and was acquainted with the Huron, Outawis, and 
Illinois. In his preaching he was vehement and pathetic. For the 
Jast nineteen years his health was feeble, as his limbs had been 
broken by a full. An ineffectual attempt was made to seize him in 
1722, but some of his papers were secured, and. among them a dic- ~ 
tionary of the Abankis language, which is now in the library of 
Harvard college. It is a quarto volume of five hundr ed pages. 
Two of his letters of considerable length are preserved in the let- 
tres édifiantes, and they give some account of the Indian. languages 
and manners.— Hutchinson, i li, 241, 262-264, 295, 305; 309-—313 ; 
Belknapr’s N. Hi. ii. 48—50, 57,60; Holmes’ annals, ii. 112, 113.5 
Charlevoix, nouv. France, il. 375-385; Lettres édi ifiantes: et curi- 
CUSCS, RVI. 285-——-343; xxiii. 198-308 ; Douglass, i. 199. , 

- RAWSON (GruiypaLt), minister. af Mendon, Massachusetts, 
was graduated at Harvard college in,1678, and was ordained succes- 
sor of Mr. Emerson about the ycar 1680, when there were but about 
twenty families in the town. . Such was his benevolence, that he 
studied the Indian laneuare, that he might be able. to preach the 
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_ gospel.of salvation to the Indians in Mendon. | He usually preached 
to them: in their own tongue every Sunday evening. — His discour- 
agements were great, for he had but little success ; but he persever- 
ed in his humane exertions. He died February 6, 1715 in the fifty 
seventh year of his age and the thirty fifth of his ministry, being 
highly respected for his talents, piety, and benevolence. He was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Dorr. When on his-sick bed, as he was reminded 
of his faithfulness in the service 6f God, he replied, “ O, the great 
imperfection I have been guilty of ? How little have I done for 
God } 2? He continued, “ if it were not for the imperfection of the 
saints, there would be no need of a Savior. In the Lord Jehovah I 
have righteousness and strength.” The last wor ds, which he utter= 
ed, were, '“ come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” He published the 
election sermon, 1709.—C. Mather’s death of good men ; Whitney’ 8 
hist.’ Worcester, 57. 

-REDMAN (Touhy, M.D.), first president bp the college of physi- 
cians of Philadelphia, was born in that city February 27, 1722. Af- 
ter finishing his preparatory education in the reverend Mr. Ten- 
nent’s academy, he entered upon the study of physic with Dr. John 
Kearsely, then one of the most respectable physicians of Philadel- 
phia. When he commenced the practice of his profession he went 
to Bermuda, where he continued for several years. Thence he 
proceeded to Europe for the purpose of perfecting his acquaintance 
with medicine. He lived one year in Edinburgh; he attended lec- 

ires, dissections, and the hospitals in Paris; he was graduated at 
Leyden in July 1748; and after passing some time at Gray’s hospi- 
tal he returned to America, and settled in his native city, where he 
soon gained great and deserved celebrity. When he was about forty 
years of age he was afflicted with an abscess in his liver, the contents 
of which were expectorated, and he was frequently confined by 
acute diseases; yet he lived toagreat age. In the evening of his 
life he withdrew’ from the labors of his profession; but it was only 
to engage in business of another kind. In the year 1784 he was 
elected an elder of the second presbyterian church, and the benevo- 
lent duties of this office employed him and gave him delight. The 
death of his younger daughter in 1806 was soon succeeded by the 
death of his wife, with whom he had lived with uninterrupted har- 
mony near sixty years. He himself died of an apoplexy March i 
1808, in the eighty seventh year of his age. 

Dr. Redman was somewhat below the middle stature ; his com~ 
plexion was dark and his eyes uncommonly animated. In the for- 
mer part of his life he possessed an irritable temper, but his anger 
was transient, and he was known to make acknowledgments to his 
pupils and servants for a hasty expression. As a physician his 
principles were derived from the writings of Boerhaave, but his prac- 
tice was formed by the rules of Sydenham. He considered a greater 
fSrce of medicine necessary to cure modern American, than modern 
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British diseases, and hence ‘he was a decided friend to depletion in 
all'the violent diseases of our country. He bled freely in the yellow 
fever’of 1762, and threw the weight of his’ venerable name ‘into the 
Scaie‘of the same temedy in the yedr 1793.) “In the diseases of old 
ape he: considered small and frequent bleédings as the first of rem- 
ediés:” He entertained a high opinion of mercury in all chronic dis- 
€asé8, and he gave it in the natural small pox with the view of | touch- 
ing'the salivary glands about the turn of the pock. He introduced 
the use of turbith mineral as an emetic’in the gangrenous » sore 
throat of 1764. Towards the close of his life he read the latter 
medical writers and embraced with avidity some of the modern 
opinions and modes of practice. In a sick room his talents were 
peculiar. He suspended pain by his soothing manner, or chased it 
away by his. cotiversation, which was occasionally facetious and full 
of anecdotes, or serious and instructing. He was remarkably at- 
tached to all the members of his family. | At the funeral of his 
brother, Joseph Redman, in 1779, after the company were assembled 
he rosé from his seat, and grasping the lifeless hand of his brotlier, 
he: turned round to his children, and other relations in the room, and 
addressed them in the following words ; “ I declare in the presence 
of God and of this company, that in the whole course of our, lives 
no angry word nor look has ever passed between this dear brother 
and me.” He then kneeled down by the side of his coffin, and in 
the most fervent manner implored the protection and favor of God 
to his widow and children. He was an eminent Christian. While 
he was not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, he thought humbly of 
himself, and lamented his slender attainments in religion. His 
picty ‘was accompanied by benevolence and charity. ‘He. ‘gave lib- 
erally to the poor. Such was the cheerfulness of his temper, that 
upon serious subjects he was never gloomy. He spoke often of 
death, and of the scenes, which await the soul after its separation 
from the body, with perfect composure. | He published an inaugu- 
ral dissertation on abortion, 1748, and a aéfende of inoculation, 1759. 
— Medical and fthilosoph. register ; ‘Evang. inteligencer, April, 1808; 
Philadel. med. MUSEUM, V. 49—56 ; Brown’ s American register; iil. 
BA9 5 54) 0 . 

REDWOOD (Apran AM), a friend of learning, died at ‘Newport, 
Rhode Island, in March 1788. He was the founder of the Red- 
wood library, to which he gave five hundred pounds sterling. 

REED (Josrrn), president of the state of Pennsylvania, was 
graduated at the college of New Jersey in 1757. He wasappointed 
in 1774 one of the committee of corr espondence of Philadelphia, 
and was afterwards president of the convention. Engaging with 
zeal in the cause of his country at the commencement of the wat, 
he repaired to the camp at ‘Cambridge in July 1775 and was ap- 
pointed an aid de camp of Washington. In the. following year he 
was made adjutant general ; but under the disasters of 177 6 his 
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‘firmness failed him, and he was on the point. of relinquishing the 

‘cause, which he had engaged to support. . His private letters were 

full of gloom, and he even censured the commander in chief for 
‘want of decision. The affair of Trenton however and ‘subsequent 
successes revived his fortitude and courage. His firmness after- 
‘wards on trying occasions and his incorruptible integrity threw a 
‘veil over his momentary weakness. In May 1778, when he was a 
member of congress, the three commissioners from England arrived 
an America, Governor Johnstone, one of them, addressed private 
letters to Francis Dana, Robert Morris, and Mr. Reed to secure 
‘their influence towards the restoration of harmony, giving to the 
two latter intimations of honors and emoluments. But he address- 
ed himself to men, who were firm in their attachment to America. 
‘Mr. Reed had a yet severer trial, for as his former despondence was 
known, direct propositions were made. to him in June by a lady, 
supposed to be Mrs. Ferguson, wife of Dr. Adam Ferguson, sec- 
retary of the commissioners, who assured him as from governor 
Johnstone, that ten thousand pounds sterling, and the best office in 
the gift of the crown in America should be at his disposal, if he 
could effect a reunion of the two countries. He replied, that he was 
Not worth purchasing ; but such as he was, the king of Great Brit- 
ain was not rich enough to do it. In October 1778 he was chosen 
president of Pennsylvania, and he continued in this office till Qc- 
tober 1781. He died March 5, 1785, in the forty third year of his 
age. He published remarks on governor Johnstone’s speech in par- 
liament, with authentic papers relative to his proposition, &c. 1779 ; 
remarks on a publication in the independent gazetteer, with a short 
address to the people of Pennsylvania, 1783.— Marshall, ill. 539, 
544; Warren, i. 893; ii. 78—81 ; Stedman, 1. 51; Chastellux’s 
travels, i. 188—194 ; Gordon, li. 278 ; lili. 172 ; Cadwallader’s 
letters to Reed. | bin” dy ;  ecbear ed 7 hep diiyat 

_ REESE (Tuomas, pD. p.), minister in South Carolina, was grad+ 
‘uated ’at the college of New Jersey in 1768, and was for several years 
settled over the presbyterian church at Salem in South Carolina. 
He died at Charleston in August 1796. He published an essay 
on the influence of religion in civil society, 1788; death of Christ- 
jans is gain, in American preacher, 1; and the character of Haman; 
in American preacher, ii. re a 

_. RHODE ISLAND, one of the United States of America, was 
first settled from Massachusetts, and its settlement was, owing to 
. religious persecution. Roger Williams in 1636 laid the foundation 
‘of the town of Providence. In 1638 John Clarke and others pur- 
chased of the Indian sachems Aquetneck, or the principal island, 
which was called Rhode Island, and incorporated themseives into 
a body politic, making choice of William Coddington as their chief 
magistrate. Ih 1644 Roger Williams, who had been sent to Eng- 
Jand.as agent obtained a patent for the Providetice plantations. They 
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were however incorpor ated with Rhode Island under one goverti- 
ment in’ 1647, in which year the first general assembly was held. 
The executive power was placed in the hands of a president and 
four assistants. A charter was given by king Charles IT in'1663; 
which vested the legislative power in an assembly, of which eho 
governor and assistants were members. Nothing but allegiance 
was reserved to the king. Since this period the form of government 
has suffered very little alteration. An act was passed'in 1663, de- 
- elaring that all men‘ of competent estates and good conduct, who 
professed Christianity, with the exception of Roman catholics, should 
be admitted freemen. In 1665 the government passed an order to 
outlaw quakers and seize their estates, because they would not bear 
arms; but'the people would not suffer it to be carried’ into effect: 
The toleration, which was practised in this colony from the begin- 
ning, does much honor to its founders. “A quo warranto was issued 
against the colony in 1685. At the close of the following year An- 
dros assumed the government; but after his iniprisonment in 1689 
the charter was resumed. During the late war with Great Britain 
the inhabitants of Rhode Island manifested a becoming spirit. This 
state was admitted into the wnion in 1789 — Callender” 8 hist. dis« 
course; Holmes’ annals, i. 301, 342, 386, 395; ii, 482 ; _ Gordon, i. 
37, 38'; Morse’s geog.; Adams? N. E. 61—67, 91, 1 125 or eat oe 
hist. soc. v. 216—220; Hutchinson. 
RITTENHOUSE (Davi, | LL. D. F.R.S.), an eminent Bhitbedt 
pher, was descended from ancestors, who emigrated from: Holland, 
and was born in Germantown, Pennsylvania, April 8, 1732, Theearly 
part of his life was spent in agricultural employments; and his 
plough, the fences, and even the stones of the field were markedjwith 
figures, which denoted a talent for mathematical studies. A delicate 
constitution rendering him unfit for the'labors of husbandry, he de- 
voted himself to learning the trade ofa clock and mathematical 
instrument maker. In these arts he was his own instructer. Dur- _ 
ine his residence with his father in the country he made himself + 
master of Newton’s principia, which ‘he read in the English transla- 
_tion of Mr. Mott. Here also he became acquainted with flaxions, 
of which sublime invention he believed himself for some time the first 
author. He did not know for some years afterwards, that a con- 
test had been carried on between Newton and Leibnitz for the honor 
of that great discovery. “At the age of twenty three, without educa- 
tion and without advantages, he became the rival of the two greatest 
mathematicians of Europe. In this retired situation, while working 
at his trade, he planned and executed an orrery, by which he repre* 
sented the revolutions of the heavenly bodies more completely, than 
ever before had beendone. This masterpiece of mechanism was 
purchased by the college of New Jersey. A second was made by 
him, after the same model, forthe use of the college of Philadelphia, 
where it has commandtd for many years the admiration of the inge- 
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aious and the learned. _ In 1770 he was induced, by the urgent re- 
quest of some friends, who knew his merit, to exchange his beloved 
retirement for a residence in Philadelphia. In this city he continu- 
ed hisemployment for several years; and his clocks hada high rep- 
utation, and his mathematical instruments were thought superior to 
those imported from Europe. His first communication to the phi- 
losophical society of Philadelphia, of which he was elected a meme 
ber, was a calculation of the transit of Venus, as it was to happen 
June 3, 1769. He was one of those appointed to observe it in the 
‘township of Norriton,. This phenomenon had never been seen but 
twice before by any inhabitant of our earth, and would never be seen 
again by any person then living. The day arrived, and there was 
no cloud in the horizon; the observers, in silence and trembling 
anxiety, waited for the predicted moment of observation ; it came, 
and in the instant of contact between the planet and sun, an emotion 
of joy so powerful was excited in the breast of Mr. Rittenhouse, that 
he fainted. On the ninth of, November following he observed the 
transit of Mercury.. An account of these observations was published 
in the transactions of the society. In 1775 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners for settling a territorial dispute between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and to his talents, moderation, and firmness 
wasascribed in a great degree its. satisfactory adjustment. in 1785. 
He assisted in determining the western limits of Pennsylvania in 
1784, and the northern line of the same state in 1785, .He was also 
called upon to assist in fixing the boundary line, between Massachu- 
setts and New Yorkin 1787. | In his excursions through the wil- 
derness he carried with him his habits of inquiry and observation. 
Nothing in our mountains, soils, rivers, and springs escaped his no- 
tice. But the only records of what he collected are private letters, 
and the memories cf his friends.. In 1791, he was chosen president 
of the philosophical society as successor to Dr. Franklin, and was 
annually reelected till his death.. His unassuming dignity secured 
to him respect. Soon after he accepted the president’s chair he made 
to the society a donation of three hundred pounds. He held the 
office of treasurer of Pennsylvania by an annual and unanimous vote 
,of the legislature from 1777 to 1789. In this period he declined 
purchasing the smallest portion of the public debt of the state, lest 
‘his integrity should be impeached. In 1792 he accepted the office 
of director of the mint of the United States, but hisill state of health 
dnduced him to resign it in 1795.. When the solitude of his study 
-was rendered less agreeable by his indisposition than in former 
years, he passed his evenings in reading or conversing with his wife 
and daughters. In his last illness, which was acute and short, he 
retained the usual patience and benevolence of his temper. He died 
June 26, 1796, in the sixty fifth year of his age in the full Belief of 
the Christian religion, and in the anticipation of clearer discoveries 
of the perfections of Ged in the eternal world. He wasa man of 


extensive knowledge. Being intimately acquainted with the-French; 
German, and Dutch languages, he derived from them the discoveries.’ 
of foreign nations. His mind was the repository of all ages and. 
countries. He didnotenjoy indeed the advantages of a publiceduca- 
tioa, but his mind was not'shackled by its forms, nor interrupted in. 
its pursuit’ of greater subjects. by: the claims) of subjects minute and 
trifling, In his political sentiments he wasa republican; he was, 
taught by his father-to admire an elective and representative govern-: 
ment; he early predicted the immense increase of talents .and. 
knowledge, which would be infused into the American mind by our 
republican constitutions ; and he anticipated the blessed effects of 
our revolution in sowing the seeds of anew order of things in other. 
parts of the world. » He believed political as well as moral evil to be’ 
intruders into the society of man. In the more limited circles of: 
private life he commanded esteem and affection. His house and 
his manner of living exhibited the taste of a philosopher, the sim- 
plicity of a republican, and the temper ofa Christian. He possess-) 
ed rare modesty. His researches into natural philosophy gave. 
him just: ideas of the divine perfections, for his mind wasnot preoc-, 
cupied in: early life with the fictions of ancient poets and the vices of: 
the heathen gods. But he did not confine iiimseif to the instructions! 
of nature; he-believed the. Christian revelation. . He observed as- 
an argument in favor of its truth; that the miracles.of ur Savior » 
differed from all pretended miracles in being entirely of a benevolent : 
nature. The-testimony of a man posses ssed of so exalted an under= 
standing outweighs the declamations of thousands. He died believ-. 
ing in aiife to come, and his body was interred beneath his observatory. 
near his house. He published an oration, delivered before the phi-» 
losophical society, 1775, the subject of which is the history of astron: 
omy,and a few meipits on mathematical and astronomical subjects . 
in the first four volumes of'the transactions of the ORIEN nstttelitey 
eulogium ; American nepos 3: Miller, ii. 373. 

ROBBINS (Cuaypuzr, D. p .), minister of Ply mouth, Denicnmns : 
setts, was born at Branford, Connecticut, August 24, 1738, and was: 
the son of the reverend Philemon Robbins of that town. He was- 
graduated at Yale college in 1756, being distinguished as a correct» 
classical scholar. On the thirtieth of January 1760 he was ordained - 
at Plymouth as successor of Mr. Leonard. Here he continued till. 
his death June 30, 1799, in the sixty first year of his age, and the ~ 
fortieth of his ministry. He was succeeded by the reverend James : 
Kendall. Dr.Robbins was a man of eminent talents, and he discharg~ - 
ed the duties of a minister of the gospel with unahating zeal and « 
fidelity. Searching the scriptures for religious truth and, coinciding 
in the result of his investigations with the sentiments of the found- 
ers of the first church in “New England, he. inculcated the doctrines 
of the gospel with energy and fervor. He was unwearied inhis | 
endeavors toimpress the thoughtless, and to render sinful men holy. . 
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Jn private and social life he was amiable and exemplary. He pub- 
lished a sermon on the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Watson, 17673 a 
reply to John Cotton, esquire; some brief remarks ona piece by Js 
Cotton in answer to the preceding, 1774; election sermon, 1791 ; 
convention sermon, 1794.—Shaw’s sermon on his death. 

ROBERTS (Cuantes), remarkable for longevity, died in Berk- 
ley county, Virginia, February 17, 1796, aged one hundred and six- 
teen years. He was a native of Oxfordshire, England, but had re- 
sided in America about eighty years. During his long life he never 
knew. sickness.—Columbian centinel, July 16, 1796. 

ROBINSON (Jouy), minister of the English church at Leyden, 

a part of which first settled New England in 1620, was born in 
Great Britain in 1575, and educated at Cambridge. After holding 
for some time a benefice near Yarmouth in Norfolk, when a society 
of dissenters was formed in the north of England about the year. 
1602, he was chosen their pastor with the reverend Mr. Clifton. 
Persecution drove his congregation into Holland in 1608, and he 
soon foilowed them... At Amsterdam, where they found emigrants 
of the same religious sentiments, they remained about a year ;. but. 
asthe minister, Mr. John Smith, was unsteady in-his opinions, Mr. 
Robinson proposed a removal to Leyden. Here they continued 
eleven years, and their numbers’ so increased, that they had in the 
ehurch three hundred communicants... They were distinguished 
for perfect harmony among themseives and for friendly intercourse 
withthe Dutch. Mr. Robinson, when he first went into Holland, 
was a most rigid separatist from the church of England; but by 
conversation with~Dr. Ames and Mr. Robert Parker he was con- 
vinced of his error and became more moderate, though he condemn- 
ed the use of the liturgy and the indiscriminate admission to the 
sacraments. In 1613 Episcopius, one of the professors of the uni- 
versity of Leyden, the successor of Arminius, and of the same doc-- 
trine with him, published some theses, which he engaged to defend 
against all opposers. Mr. Robinson being earnestly requested to 
accept the challenge by Polyander, the other professor, who was a~ 
Calvinist, he held the disputation in the presence of a numerous - 
assembly, and completely foiled Episcopius, his antagonist. In 
1617, when another removal was contemplated, Mr. Robineoa enier- ° 
ed’zealously into the plan of making a settlement in America,» His’ 
church was liable to be corr upted by the loose habits of the Dutch, 
and he wished it to be planted in a country, where it might subsist 
in purity. The first settlers of Plymouth in 1620, who took with — 
them Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, were the members of his — 
church, and it was his intention to follow them with the majority, © 
that remained; but various disappointmenis prevented. He died 
March 1, 1625, i in the fiftieth year of his age, and in the heimht of | 
his usefulness: A part of his church ahd his widow and c! niidren 
afterwards came to New England. He was a man of good genius, © 
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quick penetration, ready wit, great modesty, integiity, and cander. 
His classical learning and acuténess in disputation were acknowl- 
edged by his opponents. He was also discerning and prudent in 
civil affairs. ' Such was his liberality, that he esteemed all menjthat 
seemed to be truly pious, of whatever denomination. In his’princi- 
ples of church government he was himself an independent or congre- 
gationalist, being of opinion, that every church is to consist only of 
such as appear to believe in and obey Christ ; that the +members 
have a right to choose their own officers, ‘whieh: are pastors, of 
teaching elders, ruling elders, and deacons; that elders, being or- 
dained, have no power but by consent of the brethren; that all el- 
ders and churches-are equal; and that only the childrehio? commu- 
hicants are to be admitted to baptism. He celebrated the supper 
every Lord’s day. In his farewell address to the first emigrants to 
New England, he reminded them; that neither Luther nor Calvin 


- could have penetrated into the whole counsel of'God; and being con- 


fident that the Lord had more truth to break forth from his holy 
word exhorted them to be ready to receive it without attachment to 
party. But he enjoined it upon them to take heed what they re+ 
ceived | as truth, to examine, to consider, and to compare it with other 
parts of scripture. He published a defence of the Brownists; _jus- 
tification of the ‘separation‘from the church of England; people’ s 
plea for the excercise of prophesying, 1618; essays moral and di» 
vine, 1628.—Belknafi’s Amer. biog. ii. 15121783 $i) Vea er NOME 4A. 
76—85, 122, 1235 - Morse and Parish’s M. E. 63-~67) 3; Adams’ N. 
£. 20; Prince; 4, 20-—29, 36——-38, 66—71, 91—93; ‘Morton, 256 
—10, 70; Holmes’ annals, i. 196—199, 240, 4843; Collect, hist. soe. 


iv. 140; vii. 268-270 ; Weal’s puritans, ii. 49 ; Hazard. he ert i) 
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ROGERS (Natwantex), minister of Fasiyich; Madsachiibertsy was 
the son of the reverend John Rogers of Dedham, in England, and 
was a descendant of John Rogers, the martyr. He was born about 


the year 1598. After being educated at Emanuel college, Cam- — 


bridge, he preached in different places with high reputation. The 


evils, to which his puritan drinciples exposed him, induced him»to — 
come to New England. He sailed June 1, 1636, but did not cast — 
anchor in Massachusetts bay till the sixteenth of November. Inthe — 


following year he was a member of the’ synod together with Mr. 


Partridge, who came in the same vessel. He was settled in the © 
place of Mr. Ward as colleague with Mr. Norton at Ipswich Febru- — 
ary 20, 1639. He died July 3, 1655, having been infirm for some — 


time. Asa preacher he Bossdaved a lively eloquence, which charm= — 


-ed his hearers. ‘Though one of the greatest men among the first 


settlers of New England, he was very himble, modest, and reserv- 


ed. He published a letter to'a member of the house of commons — 


in 1643, in which he pleads a reformation of church affairs, and he > 


left i in manuscript a vindication of the congregational ehurch gov 


me 
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ernment ‘in Latin —Magnalia, iii.104—108 5 Monconform. memarinls 
111/259 ; Johnson, 88, 89 ; Winthrop, 114, 291. 

ii ROGERS (Ezexrex), first minister of Rowley, Massachusetts; 
was born in England in 1590, and was the son.of the reverend Rich- 
ard Rogers of Wethersfield. After being educated at Cambridge, 
he became the chaplain of sir Francis Barrington. His preaching 
was in a strain of oratory, which delighted: his hearers., He after- 
wards received the benefice of Rowley, where his benevolent la- 
bors were attended with great success. At length his nonconform- 
ity obliged him to seek a refuge from persecution in New Eng- 
land, where he arrived in 1638, bringing with him a number of re- 
spectable families: He coramenced the plantation at Rowley in 
April 1639, and on the third of December was ordained. He died 
after a lingering sickness January 23, 1661, aged seventy: years. 
His library he bequeathed to Harvard college, and his house and 
lands to the town for the support of the ministry. Inthe latter part- 
of his life it pleased Ged to overwhelm him with calamities. A fall 
» from his horse deprived him of the use cf his right hand ; much of 
his property was consumed by fire; and he buried two wives and 
all his children. He was pious, zealous, and persevering. . His fee- 
ble health induced him when in England to study the science of 
medicine. Though his strong passions sometimes misled him ; 
yet he was so humble as readily to acknowledge his error. He 
preached the election sermon in 1643, in which he vehemently ex- 
horted his hearers never to choose the same man governor for two 
successive years ; but his exhortation was disregarded, for Mr. Win- 
throp was reelected. —Magnalia, iii. 101—104; Morse and Parish’s 
Nv E. 196-204; Winthrofi,\75, 196, wie 275; Johnson, 129,130; 
yea annals, 1.311. 

ROGERS ( (Jouy), president of Harvard colleges was petahdeted 
in this seminary in 1649. He was the son of the reverend Nathan- 
iel ‘Rogers; with whom he preached some time as. an assistant at 
Ipswich, but at length his inclination to the study of physic withdrew 
his attention from theology. After the death of president Oakes 
he was elected his successor in April 1682, and was installed Au- . 
gust 12,1683. He died suddenly July 2, 1684, the day after com- 
mencement, in the fifty fourth year of his age. He was succeeded | 
by Dr. Increase Mather. Mr. Rogers was remarkable fer the 
sweetnessof his temper, and he united to unfeigned piety the ac- 
complishments of the. gentleman —Mather’s magnalia, iv. 1305 
+ neem eterno BETS. : 

‘RUSSELL (J esta a member of the council of Massachusetts, 
was born in Charlestown August 16, 1715, and died April 24, 1798, 
in the eighty third year of his age. He discharged the duties ofa 
counsellor anda judge, and of ‘other public offices, which he sus- 
‘tained, with the greatest fidelity. To the poor he was a steady and 
fiberal friend. He respected the institutions of the anil and 


while his family and his closet witnessed his constant devotions, his life 
adorned the religion, which he professed. In ‘his last illness; he was 
“supported and consoled by the truths of the gospel. His son, the hon- 
orable Thomas Russell, esquire, one of the first merchants in the 
United States, and distinguished for his beneficence to the poor, died 
in Boston April 8, 1796, in the fifty sixth year, of his sare Morne’ ' 
sermon on his death; Warren, i. 143. 
~ RUTLEDGE (Jou); governor of South Carolina, diiiee an early 
‘and distinguished part in support of the liberties of his country at 
“the commencement of the late revolution. He was 4 member of 
the first congress in 1774. When the temporary constitution of 


South Carolina was established in March 1776 he was appointed its - 
‘president, and commander in chief of the colony. He. continued 


in this station till the adoption’ of the new constitution in March 
1778, to which he refused to give his assent. He was opposed to 
it, because it annihilated the council,r cducing the legislative. author- 
ity from three to two branches, and was too democratic in its fea- 
tures. ‘In 1779 however he was chosen governor, with the author- 
ity in conjunction with the council to do whatever the public safety 
required. . He soon took the field at the head of the militia. All 
‘the energies ofthe state were called forth. During the siege of 
Charleston at the request of general Lincoln he left the city, ‘that 
the executive authority might be preserved, though | the capital 
should fall. Having called a general assembly in January’ 1782 he 
addressed them in a speech, in which he depicted the perfidy, ra- 


pine, and cruelty, which had stained the British arms. An election 


_ of anew governor being then rendered necessary by the rotation 
established, Mr. John Mathews was. appointed his successor. Mr, 
Rutledge died January 23, 1800. He was a man of eminent talents, 
patriotism , decision, and. firmness Ramsay’ 88. C1, 55, 61, 93— 
S85 3 i. 19,28, 125, 332——349 3 Marshall, 11..382°; iv..28. My at 
. SALTONSTALL (Gurnox); governor of Connecticut, was 


born in Haverhill, Massachusetts, March 27, 1666, and was gradu. 


ated at Harvard college in 1684. ‘He was ordained November 25, 
1691 minister of New London, where he continued for sevéral years, 
being highly esteemed. In 1707 by the advice of the clergy he’ 
was persuaded toundertake the chief direction of the civil affairs of the 
colony, and he was’annually chosen governor till his death Septem- 
ber 24,1724, in the fifty ninth year of his neat He was both a pro- 
found divine and a consummate statesman... The complexion of 
the Saybrook platform was owing to his desire of bringing the mode 


of church government somewhat nearer to the presbyterian form.’ 


Toa quick pace and a glowing imagination he united correct* 
ness of judgement. The majesty of his eye and deportment was 


softened | by the features of benevolence.. Asan orator the music — 


of his voice, the force of his argument, the beauty of his allusions, the 
east.of his vacua and the faknpas of his’ diction: tol ‘him © 
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figh fank. His temper was warm, but he had been taught the art 
of self command, for he was a Christian. Adams’ fun. sermon ; Boss 
‘ton newsletter, Octoder 1, 1724. | 
. SANDEMAN (Rosser), the founder of the sect of Sandemani- 
ans, was born at Perth in Scotland about the year 1718, and educated 
at St. Andrew’s. Having married a daughter of Mr. Glass he be- 
came one of his followers. In his preaching he represented faith 
as the mere operation of intellect, and maintained, that men were 
justified without holiness, merely on speculative belief. This faith 
however, he contended, would always, wherever it existed, produce 
the Christian virtues, so that his system cannot be charged with 
opening a door to licentiousness. In 1762 he went to London and 
established a congregation. HecametoAmericain October 1764, 
and from Boston he went to Danbury in Connecticut. In that town 
he gathered a church in July 1765. Having established several socie= 
ties in New England, he died at Danbury April 2, 1771, aged fifty 
_ three years. He published an answer to Hervey’s Theron. and Aspae 
- gio in2 vols, 8vo, 1757. This work is ingenious, though it exhibitsa ~ 
great deal of asperity. Mr. Hervey himself acknowledged, that the 
author had pointed: out some errors in his writings, and had the most 
exalted views. of divine grace.—WVew and gen, biog. dict.;.. Ropbins 
cent. serm. at Danbury ; Collect. hist. soc. x. 61,71; s Ay 
SARGEANT (Narwaniet Prasiee), chief justice of the su- 
preme court of Massachusetts, was graduated at Harvard college in 
(1750. He received the above appointment in December 1789, and 
died at Haverhill in October 1791, aged sixty years. Gee 
. SCHAICK (GonsEn Van), a brigadier general in the army of the 
United States, died at. Albany in July 1789, aged fifty three years, 
He distinguished. himself in April 1779 by proceeding from fort 
Schuyler and burning the Onondaga Indian settlements, killing 
twelve Indians, and making thirty four prisoners without the loss of. 
asingle man. His party consisted of five hundred.—Collect. hist. 
soc. ii. 1643 Gordon, ili. 2643 Marshall, iv. 54; Holmes, ii. 422. 
SCHUYLER (PsreEr), mayor of the city of Albany, was much 
distinguished for his. patriotism, and for the influence, which he 
‘possessed over the Indians. In the year 1691 he headed a party of 
three hundred Mohawks. and with about the same number of En» 
glish made a bold attack upon the French settlements at the north 
end of lake Champlain. He slew three hundred of the enemy. 
Such was'the: authority, of colonel. Schuyler with the five nations, 
that whatever Quider (for so they called him, as they could not pro- 
nounce Peter) recommended had the force of law. In 1710 he 
went to England at his own expense, taking with him five Indian 
chiefs, for the purpose of exciting the government to vigorous 
measures against the French in Canada. The chief command in 
New York devolved. upon him as the eldest member of the council 
in 1719; but in the following year governor Burnet arrived. He . 
65 
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eften warned the New England colonies of expeditiéns meditated 
against them by the French and Indians.—Smith’s VM. Y. 66—152 5 
Charlevoix, nouv. Fr. ii. 225, 292, 340; Hutchinson, il. 142, 163, . 
172 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 481 3 Marshall, i 1. 275. 

SCHUYLER (Puivip), a major general in the revolutionary war, 
received this appointment from congress June 19, 1775. He was 
directed to proceed immediately from New York to Ticonderoga, 
to secure the lakes, and to make preparations for entering Canadas 
Being taken sick in September the command devolved upon Mont- 
gomery. On his recovery he devoted himself zealously to the man- 
agement of the affairs in the northern department. The superin- 
tendence of the Indian concerns claimed much of his attention. On 
the approach of Burgoyne in1777 hemade every exertion to obstruct 
his progress ; but the evacuation of Ticonderoga by St. Clair occas: 
sioning unreasonable jealousies in regard to Schuyler in New Enfgiand 
he was s superseded by Gates in August, and congress directed an in- 
quiry to be made into his conduct. It was a matter of extreme 
chagrin to him to be recalled at the moment, when he was about to 
take ground and to face the enemy. He afterwards, though not in 
the regular service, rendered important, services to his country in 
the military transactions of New York.:- He was a member of the 
old congress, and when the present government of the United States. 
commenced its operation in 1789, he was appointed with Rufus 
King a senator from his native state. In 1797 he was again ap- 
pointed. a senator in the place of Aaron Burr.. He died at Albany 
November 18, 1804, in the seventy third year of his age. Distin- 
guished by strength of intellect and upright intentions he was wise 
in the contrivance and enterprising and persevering in the execu- 
tion of plans of public utility. In private life he was dignified, but 
courteous, a pleasing and instructive companion, affectionate in 
his domestic relations, and just in all his dealings. General Ham- 
iton married. his daughter — Mar shall, i ii: 287, 301—306 + i1i-'3,.4,; 
226-258, 273; iv. 449 3; Gordon, ii. 176, 426, 474, 488 ; X, Y. 
spectator, "Nov. 28, 1804; Monthly anthology, 1, 669. 4 

SCREVEN ( ), a brigadier generalin Georgia aint the 
late war, commanded the militia, when that state was invaded from 
East Florida in November 1778. While a party of the enemy was 
marching from Sunbury towards Savannah he had repeated skir- — 
mishes with them at the head of a bundred militia, In an engage- 
ment at Midway, the place of his residence, he was wounded by a © 
musket ball, and fell from his horse. Several of the British imme- 
diately came up and upbraiding him with the manner, in whicha | 
captain Moore had been killed, discharged their pieces at him. He 
tied soon afterwards of his wounds. Few officers had done more 
for their country, and few men were more esteemed and beloved for 
their virtues in private life. —Rameay’ $9) °C, 1.23 Holmes’ arnalee 
i, 406. 
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+ SEABURY (SAMUEL, D. D.), first bishop of the episcopal church 
an the United States, was the son of the reverend Mr. Seabury, con« 
gregational minister at Groton and afterwards episcopal minis- 
ter at New London, and was born in 1728. After being grad- 
uated at Yale college in 1751, he went to Scotland for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine ; but his attention being soon direct- 
ed to theology he took orders in London in 1753. -Qn his_re- 
turn to this country he was settled in the ministry at Brunswick in 
New Jersey. In the beginning of 1757 he removed -to Jamaica on 
Long Island ; and thence in December 1766 to West Chester. 
In this place he remained till the commencement of the war, when 
he went into the city of New York. At the return of peace he 
settled in New London in Connecticut. In 1784 he went to En- 
gland to obtain consecration as bishop of the episcopal church of 
this state, but meeting with some obstruction to the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes, he went to Scotland, where on the fourteenth 
of November he was consecrated by three nonjuring bishops... Af- 
ter this period he discharged for a number of years at New London 
the duties of his office in an exemplary manner. He died Feb- 
ruary 25,1796, aged sixty eight years. He published the duty of 
considering our ways, 1789 ; a discourse delivered at Portsmouth 
at the ordination of Robert Fowle, 1791 ; and two volumes of ser- 
mons, which evince a vigorous and well informed mind. After his 
death a supplementary volume was published in 1798.—Miller’s 
retrospect, il. 369, 491 ; Chandler’s life of Johnson, 643 Backus, ° 
iil. 22. 

SERGEANT (J wit missionary among the Indians, was born 
at Newark, New Jersey, in 1710, and was graduated in 1729 at 
Yale college, where he was afterwards a tutor for four years. In ~ 
October 1734 he went to Houssatonnoc, an Indian village in the wes- — 
tern part of Massachusetts, and began to preach to theIndians. That 
he might be enabled to administer to them the Christian ordinances 
he was ordained at Deerfield August 31, 1735. He died at Stock- 
bridge July 27, 1749, in the forty ninth year of his age. The rev- 
erend Jonathan Edwards succeeded him. He was supported in 
part by the commissioners of the society for propagating the gospel, 
and in part by individuals in England, whose munificence reached 
him through the hands of the reverend Dr. Colman of Boston. He 
had baptized one hundred and twenty:nine Indians, and forty two 
‘were communicants at the time of his death. With great labor he 
translated the whole of the new testament excepting the revelation 
into the Indian language, and sev eral parts of the. old testament. 
In his life he was just, kind, and benevolent. The Houssatonnoc 
or Stockbridge Indiaas, of which he once had the care, now live at 
New Stockbridge in the state of New York, and have been for many 
years under the care of his son, the reverend John Sergeant. He 
published a letter to Dr. Colman on the education of the children 
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of the Indians, and a sermon on the causes and danger of delusions 
in religion, 1743.— Hopkins’ hist. memoirs of Houssatonnoc Indians 3 
pty H. 352355, 396—-400, AAG —H850-5 5 niente fe o 
Stiles, 20; 1" 4 
SEWALL (SamvueL), chief justice of the supreme eae of 
Massachusetts, was born in England March 28, 1652, His father; 
had before this time’been in America and in 1634 began the settle- 
ment of Newbury. He finally established himself in this country 
in 1661, when his son was nine years old. In his childhood judge 
Sewall was under the instruction of Mr. Parker of Newbury. He 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1671. Having been appointed 
a magistrate or assistant of Massachusetts, in 1688 he went to Enge 
Jand. In 1692 he was appointed in the new charter one of the couns 
eil, in which station he continued till 1725. He was made one of 
the judges in 1692, and chief justice of the superior court in 1718, 
This office as well asthat of judge of prebate for Suffolk he resign- 
ed in 1728 on account of infirmities. He died January 1, 1730, in 
the seventy eighth year of his age. Eminent for piety, wisdom, 
and learning, in all the relations of life he exhibited the Christian 
virtues, and secured universal respect. For a long course of years 
he was a member of the old south church, and one of its greatest 
ernaments. He wasconstant in his attendance upon public worship, 
keeping his bible before him to try every doctrine. He read the 
sacred volume every morning and evening in his family, and his 
’ prayers with his household ascended to heaven. A friend to every 
follower of Christ, he was liberal, hospitable, and benevolent. He 
was critically acquainted with the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages. In his last sickness he was resigned, patient, and cempos- 
ed, placing his whole dependence for salvation upon the Redeemer. 
He left behind him a diary in three volumes, which embraces about 
forty years. From this it appears, that as one of the judges at the 
trial of the Salem witches in 1692 he concurred in the sentence of 
condemnation ; but he afterwards of his own accord made a confes- 
sion of his error. It was read by his minister, Mr. Willard, ona 
day of public fast, and is preserved in his diary. He published an 
answer to queries respecting America, 1690; proposals, touching 
‘the accomplishment of the prophecies, 4to, 17135; Phoenomena 
quedam Apocalyptica, &c. or a description of the new heavens and — 
earth, 4to, 2d edit. 1727.—Prince’s fun, serm.; Boston newsletter, 
January 8,1730; Holmes’ annals, i. 8,9; Hutchinson, i. 61. - | 
SEWALL (Josrru, D.D.), minister in Boston, was the son of. 
the preceding, and was born August 26, 1688. He was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1707. Having evinced a serious disposition 
from his earliest days, he now directed his attention to the study of 
theology. Though a member of one of the first families in the 
country, he sought no worldly object, it being his supreme desire 
*%p serve God in the: gospel of his Son. He was ordained minister of 
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the old south church in Boston, as colleague with the reverend Mr. 
Pemberton, September 16,1713. After surviving three colleagues, 
Pemberton, Prince, and Cumming, he died June 27, 1769, in the 
eighty first year of his age, and the fifty sixth of his ministry. His 
colleague, the reverend Samuel Blair, was dismissed in October of 
the same year, and in 1771 the reverend John Bacon and the rever- 
end John Hunt were ordained ministers of this church. Dr. Sewall 
possessed respectable abilities, and was well acquainted with classical 
learning. In 1724 he was chosen president ot Harvard college, but 
such was his humility and the elevation of his views, that he declined 
the appointment, wishing rather to continue in the office of a minis- 
ter of the gospel. His chief glory was the love of God and the zeal 
‘te do good, for which he was conspicuous among his brethren. Few 
ministers have ever lived with such uniform reference to the great 
end of their office. Deeply interested himself in the truths of re- 
ligion, he reached the hearts of his hearers; and sometimes his 
voice was so modulated by his feelings, amd elevated with zeal, as 
irresistibly to seize the attention. Though he was deliberate and 
cautious, he was courageous in withstanding error. He could sac 
rifice every thing for peace but duty, and truth, and holiness. Durs 
ing his last illness, which continued for a number of months, he was 
yemarkable for his submission and patience. . While he acknowl- 
edged himself to be an unprofitable servant, he looked to the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ for pardon. He spoke of dying with cheerfulness. 
Sometimes he was heard to say with great pathos, “‘ come, Lord Je- 
sus, comme quickly.” At length he died as one, who was assured of 
a happy immortality. He published a sermon on family religion, 
1716; on the death of Wait Winthrop, 1717; king George I, 
Thomas Lewis and Samuel Hirst, 1727 ; a. sermon on the death of 
his father, 1730; Benjamin Wadsworth, 1737; Josiah Willard, 
§756; Thomas Prince, 1758; Alexander Cumming, 1765 ; acaveat 
against covetousness,1718 ; election sermon, 1724; ona day of prayer 
for the rising generation, 1728; at the ordination of three mission- 
aries, 1733; fast sermon before the general court, 1740; sermon at 
Thursday lecture; the Holy Spirit convincing the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment, four sermons, 1741; on a day of 
‘prayer ; on the love of our neighbor, 1742 ; sermon on Revelation 
-y. Li, 12,1745; on the reduction of Havannah, 1762.—Chauncy’s 
fun. sermon; Boston evening frost, July 3, 1769. | 
SEWALL (SrerHen), chief justice of the superior court of 
- Massachusetts, was the nephew of the honorable Samuel Sewall, 
‘and the son of major Stephen Sewall of Salem. His mother was.a 
daughter of the reverend Jonathan Mitchel of Cambridge. He was 
born in December 1702, and was graduated at Harvard college in 
1721. Having instructed a school in Marblehead for several years 
“he began to preach with great acceptance. In 1723 he was chosena 
‘tutor in the college, and he filled this office till 1739, when he was 
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‘called to take aseat on the bench of the superior court, On the death 

of chief justice | Dudley in 1752 he was appointed to succeed him, 
though he was not the senior of the surviving judges. Hey Was also 
soon elected a member of the council and continued such till his 
death, though it was with difficulty, that he could be prevailed upon 
to accept the appointment, as he questioned the. propriety of sus- 
taining at the same time the.two offices. After a useful and honor- 
able life he died September 10, 1760, in the fifty eighth year of his 
ave. He was distinguished for genius and learning. He united in 
an uncommon degree quickness of apprehension with a deeply pen- 
etrating and capacious mind. Asa tutor, he proved, that there was 
a perfect consistency between the most vigorous and resolute exer- 
tion of authority and the most gentle and complacent manners. 
Though he wasa very humble and modest man he supported the 
dignity ofa judge. He was an exemplary Christian, and while he 
constantly attended upon the institutions of the gospel, he offered up: 
sacrifices to the Lord in his own house, though as he was never 
married his family cannot be supposed to have had the deepest in- 
terest in his. affections. His charity to those in want was so great, 
that it has been thought excessive. He hada deep reverence of 
the Supreme Being, and often spoke with approbation of the cir- 
cumstance in the character of sir Matthew Hale, that he never 
mentioned the name of God without making a pause in his ‘id a tg 
—Mayhew’s fun. sermon ; Collect. hist. soc. x. 158,159. 

SEW ALL (SrepHen), first Hancock professor of Hebrew in 
Harvard college, was born at York, in the district of Maine, Massa~ 
chusetts, in April 1734, and was graduated at the above seminary 
‘in 1761. When the office of Hebrew instructer became vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Monis, he was appointed his successor in 
1762. Webrew had sunk into contempt in the hands of Mr. Monis, . 
but it was now brought into honor. When Mr. Hancock founded | 
the professorship of Hebrew, Mr. Sewall was the unrivalled candi- 
date. He was inaugurated June 17, 1765, and continued in office 
above twenty years. He took an early part in the late revolution. 
After he lost his professorship he led a very retired life till his death’ 
July 23, 1804, in the seventy first year of his age. His lectures. 
proved him to have possessed an elegant taste. He published a. 
Hebrew grammar, 8vo, 1763 ; oratio funebris in obitum. D. Edvardi_ 
Holyoke, 1769; an oration on the death of professor W inthrop, . 
1779; the scripture account of the Schechinah, 1794 ; the scripture 
history, relating to the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrha, and to 
the origin of the salt sea, or lake of Sodom, 1796; translation of 
the first book of Young’s night thoughts in Latin; carmina SACIay | 
que Latine Greeceque ae America; 1789. He wrote an admi- 
rable Chaldee and English dictionary, which isin manuscript in the 
library of Harvard college sig ss i pprolesys ) i. 430 ; Lit. miscet= 
dany, H. 22i. a ti 
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* SHEPARD (Txomas), minister of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was born near Northampton ia England November 5, 1605, and was 
_ educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge. . While in this seminary, 

it pleased God in infinite mercy to awaken him from his natural 
state of thoughtlessness and sin, to convince him, that he had been 
entirely selfish in his desires and conduct, to inspire him with holy 
principles, and to render him a humble disciple of Jesus Christ. 
He met afterwards with many kinds of temptations; but, as he said, 
he was never tempted to Arminianism, his own experience so per- 
fectly confuting the freedom of the will. After he left the univer- 
sity he was eminently useful as a preacher. His puritan principles. 
at length exposing him to persecution, he narrowly escaped the 
pursuivants, and arrived at Boston in this country October 3, 1635. 
After the removal of Mr. Hooker and Mr. Stone to Connecticut he 
formed a church at Cambridge and took the charge of it February 
1,1636. Here he continued till, his death August 25, 1649, aged 
forty four years. He was succeeded by Mr. Mitchel. As a preacher 
_ of evangelical truth, and as a writer on experimental. religion he 
was one of the most distinguished men of his time. It was onac- 
count of the energy of his preaching and his vigilance in detecting 
and zeal in opposing the errors of the day, that when the foundation 
of a college was to be laid, Cambridge rather than any other place 
was pitched upon as the seat of the seminary. He wasthe patron of 
learning and essentially promoted its interests. He was distinguish- 
ed for his humility and piety. Under heavy afflictions he acknowl- 
edged that he deserved nothing but misery, and bowed submissive 
to the divine will. He usually wrote his sermons so early for the 
sabbath, that he could devote a part of Saturday to prepare his 
heart for the solemn and affectionate discharge of the duties of the 
following day. He published theses sabbatice ; a letter, entitled, 
New Engiand’s lamentation for old England’s errors, 1645; cau- 
tions against spiritual drunkenness, a sermon ; subjection to Christ 
in all his ordinances the best means to preserve our liberty, to which 
is added another treatise on ineffectual hearing of the word ; the 
sincere convert ; the sound believer, which is a discriminating trea- 
tise on evangelical conversion ; singing of psalms a gospel ordi- 
nance; the clear sunshine of the gospel upon the Indians, 4to, 
1648 ; a treatise of liturgies, power of the keys, and matter of the 
visible church, in answer to Mr. Ball, 4to, 1653 ; the evangelical. 
call; select cases resolved and first principles of the oracies of God ; 
these were republished together with meditations and spiritual ex- 
periences, extracted from his private diary, by Mr. Prince of Bose 
ton, 1747 ; of the right use of liberty ; the parable of the ten vir- 
gins, a posthumous work in folio transcribed from his sermons, 
preached from June 1636 to May 1640; the church membership 
of children and their right to baptism, 1663; the saint’s jewel and 
the seyl’s imitation of Jesus Christ, two sermons; the four last 
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things, 4to.——Mather’s magnaliay ili. 84—93 5 Collect. hist. soc. vii. 


17, 42—47 5 Meal’s N. Evi. 296 5 Morton, 142; Holmes? annals, i 1, 


349.5 Winthrop 87, 95 ; Johnson’s wonder ser akes geal 70a tie se 
SHEPARD (T HOMAS)> minister of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 

was the son of the preceding,. and was graduated at Harvard col- 

lege in 1653. He was ordained April 13, 1659, as colleague to; Mr. 


Zechariah Symmes. After a ministry.of eighteen years he died 
of the small pox December 22, 1677, in the forty third year of his 


age. President Oakes ina Latin oration delivered at commence- 


“ment represents Mr. Shepard as distinguished for his erudition, 
prudence, modesty, and integrity, as a strenuous defender of the 


orthodox faith, and as holding the first rank among the ministers of 


his day. He published the election sermon, 1672. In Mather’s — 


magnalia there is preserved a paper of excellent instructions to his 
son, a student at college, who afterwards succeeded him at Charles- 
town in 1680, but died in eb ARG iv. pe ai: 202 ; 
Oakes’ elegy. 

SHERMAN (J ony), ouaistte of Watertown, Massuchanettd; 
was born in England in 1613, and educated at Cambridge. His pu- 
ritan principles induced him to come to this country in 1634... Af- 
ter being a short time an assistant to Mr. Phillips at Watertown, 
he removed to Connecticut, where he preached occasionally ad 
was elected a magistrate of the colony. But after the death of Mr. 
Phillips in 1664 he returned to Watertown, and was minister in 
that place tili his death August 8, 1685, in the seventy second year 
of his age. He was succeeded by the reverend Henry Gibbs. Be- 


sides being a distinguished divine Mr. Sherman was an eminent 


mathematician, and he published a number of almanacs, to which 
pious reflections were added.. Though he was a very humble man, 
in his preaching there was an unaffected loftiness-of style, and his 
discourses were enriched with figures. of oratory. He was twice 
married, having by his first wife six children and ikspik by. his last. 
—Magnalia, iil. 162——165.. sf 
SHERMAN (RocER), senator of the United: States, Seas bcs at 
Newton, Massachusetts, April 19, 1721. He was not favored with 
a public education, nor did he enjoy the assistance of a private tu- 
tor. Buthis genius and indefatigable industry enabled him to sur- 


‘mount difficulties, and to make great acquisitions. He removed to 


New Milford, Connecticut, in June 1743. Having acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the law, he was admitted to the bar in1754. In 
the following year he was appointed a justice of the peace ; he was 
also chosen a representative in the legislature and a deacon in the. 
church. Removing to New Haven in 1761, he was in 1766 chosen 
an assistant of the colony, and appointed.a fudge of the superior 


court, which office he held for twenty three years. He was a mem- 


ber of the first congress in 1774, and continued a member till his 
death, excepting when the law, requiring a rotation, excluded him. 
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Efe was one of those, who signed the act of independence in 1776. 
During the war he was a member of the governor’s council of safe- 
ty for the state of Connecticut. After the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the United States, of the convention for framing which he 
Was a conspicuous member, he was elected a representative to con- 
press. Being chosen a senator in 1791 he continued in this station 
- till his death July 23, 1793, aged seventy two years. His talents 
were solid and useful. While others would yield to difficulties, or 
_ content themselves with a superficial view of a subject, he was cae 
pable of long and deep investigation. He was discerning, prudent, 
and indefatigable. Having madea public profession of religion at the 
age of twenty one, he was never ashamed to advocate the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel, which are generally so unwelcome to men 
of cultivated minds. | His sentiments were derived from the word 
of God and not from the exertions of his own reason. In the rela- 
tions of private life he secured esteem and affection. —£d wards’ 
sermon on his death; Massa. miss. mag. iv. 441—445. 
~* SHIPPEN (Epwarp), one of the first settlers of Pennsylvania, 
was a native of England, and a member of the society of friends. He 
came to Massachusetts to avoid persecution, but persecution drove him 
thence to Pennsylvania, in which colony he was speaker of the house of 
assembly,and member of the governor’s council. He was also the 
first mayor of Philadelphia. His descendants have been persons 
of distinction to the present day —Miller, il. 340. ? 
SHIPPEN (Epwarp, LL. p.), chief justice of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceived this appointment in 1799, but resigned it in February, 1806. 
He died on the fifteenth of April following in the seventy eighth 
year of his age. va 
SHIPPEN (Witt1am, M.D.), first professor of anatomy in the 
“university of Pennsylvania, was a native of that colony and was grad- 
uated at the college in New Jersey in 1754. After studying medi- 
cine forsome time in Philadelphia, he completed his medical education 
at Edinburgh. After his return he commenced in 1764a course of 
lectures on anatomy at Philadelphia, which were the first ever pro- 
nounced in the new world. Being one of the founders of the medical 
school, he was appointed professor of anatomy in 1765. He had to 
struggle with many difficulties, and his life was sometimes endan- 
gered by a mob in consequence of his dissections.. But he lived to 
see the institution divided into five branches, all of which were 
supplied with able professors, his own pupils, and become a rival to 
the medical school at Edinburgh. Instead of the ten students, 
whom he first addressed, he lived to address two hundred and fifty. 
About the year 1777 he was appointed director general of the medical 
department in the army of the United States in the place of Dr. 
Morgan. He resigned his professorship in 1806 into the handsof his 
colleague, Dr. Wistar, and died at Germantown, July 11, 1808, im 
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the seventy fifth year of his age.—-Paxojilist and miss. mag. united, 
i. 142, 143; Ramsay's review of medicine, 37; Miller, i. 320, 
SHIRLEY (WiLL1aM,) governor of Massnchivattas was a native 
of England, and was bred to the law. After his arrival at Boston 
about the year 1733 he practised in his profession till he received 
his commission as governor in 1741 in the place oi Mr Belcher, 
He planned the successiul expedition against cape Breton in 1745 
but while his enterprising spirit deserves commendation, some of 
his schemes did not indicate much skill in the arts.of navigation and 
war. He wentto England in 1745 leaving Spencer Phips, the lieutene 
ant governpr, commander in chief, but returned in 1753. In 1754 
he held a treaty with the eastern Indians, and explored the Kenne- 
bec, erecting two or three forts. In 1755, being commander in 
shief of the British forces. in America, he planned an expedition 
against Niagara, and proceeded himself as far as Oswego. In the 
last.cf June 1756 he was. susperseded in the command of the army 
by Abercrombie... Being recalled from Massachusetts, he embark- 
ed for England: in September, and was succeeded by Mr. Pownall. 
After having been for a number of years-governor of one of the Bae 
hama islands, he returned to Massachusetts, and died at his seat in 
Roxbury March 24, 1771.. Though he held several of the most lu- 
erative offices within the gift of the crown in America, yet he left 
no property to his children. The abolition of the paper currency 
was owing in a great degree to his firmness and perseverance. His 
penetration and unremitting industry gained him a high reputation. 
But it was thought, that as a military officer, he was not sufficiently 
active in seizing the moment for success. During his administra- 
tion England learned the importance of this country, and the colo- 
nists learned to fight, and thus were trained for the mighty contest, 
which ina few years commenced. His instructions to Shirley, 
with a full account of the expedition against Louisbourg are pre- 
served 1 in the first volume.of the historical collections. Hutchinson, 
its 399 —_408, 433 ; Afinot, i. 62,74, 111, 275, 291-297 ; Belknap’s 
NM. H. ii. 187, 209, 225, 296 5 Marshall, i. 305. 402, 405 3 Collect. 
Hist. soc. i. 5——60 3; Holmes’ anna/s, ii. 163, 168,213,299.  - ae 
SHUTE (5 SAMUEL) governor of Massachusetts, was the son of 
an eminent citizen of London. His mother was the daughter of 
the reverend Mr. Caryl, a dissenting minister of distinction. His 
early education was under the care of Mr. Charles’ Morton. 
From London he was sent to Leyden, and afterwards he entered the 
army of king William, served under Marlborough, and became a 
lieutenant colonel. He was wounded in one of the principal battles 
in Flanders.’ Arriving at Boston as governor October 4, 1716, in 
the place of Dudley, he continued in office a little more than six 
years. He embarked January 1, 1723, on his return to England with 
complaints against the province. Governor Burnet succeeded him. 
During his administration he maintained a warm controversy with 
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the house of representatives. He endeavored in vain to procure b 
fixed salary, an object, which Dudley had sought without effect. His 
right of neyativing the speaker was denied, and his powers as coni« 
mander in chief were assumed by the house. In consequence of 
his complaints an explanatory charter was procured in 1724, which 
confirmed the governor in the rights, for which he had contended. 
He died in England April 15, 1742, aged eighty years. —Hutchin- 
$07, li. 215——217, 231, 238 ; Wihees' 161% 

SHUTE (DaniEt, D.pD.), ministerof Hingham, Massachusetts, was 
born July 19, 1722, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1743. He 
was ordained pastor of the second church in Hingham December 10, 

1746. By the failure of his sight being under thet necessity of quitting 
his public labors in March 1799, the reverend Mr. Whitney was or- 
dained his colleague January 1, 1800. Under the infirmities of age 
he was serene and patient. He died August 30, 1802, in the eighty 
first year of his age, and fifty sixth of his ministry. He possessed a 
Strong mind, and his discourses exhibit extent of thought and -cor- 
tecthiess of diction. He wascheerful and pleasant in the intercourse 
-of social life. He was a member of the convention, which forméd 
the constitution of Massachusetts and of that, which adopted the con- 
‘stitution of the United States. He published artillery election ser- 
mon, :!767 ; election sermon, 1768; a sermon on the death of rev- 
erend Dr. Gay, 1787.—Ware’s dePiiere on his death; New Englanil 
falladium September 10, 1802 ; Columbian centinel, Sept. 9. 

SITGREAVES (Jouy), district judge. of North Carolina, was an 
officet-in the revolutionary war, and a member of congress after the 
peace. He died at Halifax, North Carolina, in March 1802. | 

SKELTON (Samusz), one ofthe first ministers of Salem, Mas- 
‘sachusetts, was a preacher in Lincolnshire, England, and being per- 
secuted for his nonconformity came to this country in June 1629, 
and was ordained with Mr. Higginson at Salem on the sixth of Au- 
gust. After the death of his colleague he had for his assistant the 
famous Roger Williams. Mr. Skelton died August 2, 1654. 
Though strict in discipline he was a friend to the utmost equality ef 
‘privileges in church and state. His fears of the assumption of au- 
thority by the clergy made him jealous of.the ministers, who used 
to hold a meeting once a fortnight for mutual improvement * 
Johnson, 22; Morton, 82, 83, 86; ” Prince, 18344189, 191; Adaena 
lia, i. 16; ii. 74,76 5; Winthrop, 57, 68; Weal’s N. E. at 140, US? ; 
Collect. hist. soc. vi. 244, 247, 2483 ix. 2.; Morse and Parish N. E. 
¥4,;100 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 250. 

SMIBERT (Joun), a portrait painter, was for many years very 
eminent in his profession in Boston, in which town it-is believed he 
-died after the middle of the last century. 

SMITH (Joun), the father of the colony of Virginia, was Bork in 
Lincolnshire, England, in 1579. He early discovered a romantic 
genius, and delighted in daring and extravagant actions. At the 
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age of thirteen he sold his books and satchel to raise money in order 
to convey himself privately to sea, but was prevented. Being an 
apprentice to a merchant he quitted his master at the age of fifteen, 
and went into France and the Jow countries. After his return he 
studied military history and tactics, and having recovered a part of 
the estate, which his father left him, he was enabled to set out again 
on his travels at the age of seventeen in a better condition than bes 
fore. Having embarked at Marseilles for Italy with some pilgrims, 
a tempest obliged them to anchor near a small island off Nice. As 
his companions attributed their unfavorable voyage to the presence 
of Smith. they threw the heretic intothe sea; but by swimming he 
was enabled to reach the shore. After going to Alexandria, he en- 
tered into the service of the emperor of Austria against the Turks. 
By his exploits he soon obtained the command of two hundred and 
fifty horsemen. At the siege of Regal the Ottomans sent a chal- 
lenge, purporting that the lord Turbisna to divert the ladies would 
fight any captain of the Christian troops. Smith accepted it, and 
meeting his antagonist on horse back in view of the ladies on the 
battlements killed him and bore away his head. A second antago-. 
nist met the same fate, Smith then requested, that if the ladies 
wished for more diversion another champion might appear. His 
head was added to the number of the others, though Smith narrowly 
escaped losing hisown. He was afterwards taken prisoner ; but by 
killing his tyrannical master he escaped into Russia. When he re- 
turned to England, he formed the resolution to seek adventures In 
North America. Having persuaded a number of gentlemen in 1606 
~ to obtain a patent of South Virginia, he engaged in the expedition, 
which was fitted out uuder the command of Christopher Newport, 
and arrived with the first emigrants, who made a permanent settle- 
ment, in the Chesapeak April 26, 1607. A colony was begun at 
James Town, and the government was in the hands of a council, of 
which Smith was a member. When Newport returned more than 
a hundred persons were left in Virginia. They would have perish- 
ed with hunger but for the exertions of Smith in procuring corn o 
the Indians. When he could not effect his object by purchase, he 
would resort to force. He once seized the Indian idol Okee, made 
of skins stuffed with moss, for the redemption of which as much 
corn was brought him, as he required. While‘exploring the Chick- 
ahominy river he was taken prisoner, after having killed with his 
own hand three of the enemy. He was carried to the emperor 
Powhatan, who received him, clothed in a robe of racoon skins, and 
seated on a kind of throne, with two beautiful girls, his daughters, 
near him. After along consultation two large stones were brought 
in, and his head was laid upon one of them. At this moment, when 
the war clubs were lifted to despatch him, Pocahontas, the king’s 
favorite daughter, shielded him from the blows, and by her entrea- 
ties saved his life. He was sent to James Town, where by his res~ 
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olution, address, and industry he prevented the abandonment of the 
“plantation. In 1608 he explored the whole country from cape. 
Henry to the river Susquehannah, sailing about three thousand 
miles. On his return he drew a map of Chesapeak bay and of the 
rivers, from which all subsequent maps have been chiefly copied. 
In.this year, when he was president of the council, by his severity 
and his example he rendered the colonists exceedingly industrious. 
It happened however, that the blistered hands of several young gen- 
tlemen, who had known better times in England, called forth fre- 
quent expressions of impatience and profaneness. Smith caused. 
the number uf every man’s oaths to be noted daily, and at night as 
many cans of water to be poured inside his sleeve. This disci- 
pline so lessened the number of oaths, that scarcely one was heard 
in a week, and it perfectly restored the subjects of it to good humor. 
In 1609 being much injured by an explosion of gunpowder, he re-. 
turned to England for the benefit of medical assistance. In 1614 
he ranyed the coast of what was then called Nerth Virginia from 
Penobscot to cape’ Cod in an open boat with eight men. On his 
return he formed a map of the country, and desired prince Charles, 
afterwards “ the royal martyr,” to give ita name. By him it was 
for the first time called New England. After other adventures 
Smith died at London in 1631 in the fifty second year of his age, 
For all his services and sufferings he never received any recompense. 
He published the sixth voyage, made to Virginia, 1606 ; the first 
voyage to New England with the old and new names, 1614 ; a rela- 
tien of his second voyage to New England, 1615 ; description of 
N. E. 1617; New England’s trials, declaring the success of twenty 
six ships, employed thither within these six years, &c. 1620; the 
general history of Virginia, New England, and the Summer isles, 
with the names of the adventurers, &c. from 1584 to 1626, also the 
maps and descriptions of all those countries in six books, folio, 1627; 
his friend, Mr. Purchas, had published in his pilgrims most of the 
narrative part before ; the true travels, adventures, and observations 
of captain John Smith in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, from 
1593 to 1629, folio, 1630 ; this is preserved entire in Churchiil’s 
collections ; advertisements for the inexperienced planters of New 
England, 4to, 1630.—Smith’s travels ; his Virginia ; Churchili’s col- 
lect. ii. ; Belknaf’s Amer. biog. i. 240—-819 ; Keith, 58-—119 5 
Stith, 45—{107; Purchas, v. 1705—1751, 1838 ; Holmes’ annals, 
i. 153——167, 183, 184; Chalmers, i. 17—~29 ; Marshall, i. 31—47. 
SMITH (Samusez), a historian, was a native of Burlington, New 
Jersey, in which place he died in 1776. He published a history of 
New Jersey from its settlement to 1721, 8vo, 1765, which is a judi- 
cious compilation. . 

SMITH (Wrrtiam), chief justice of the province of New York, 
was graduated at Yale college in 1745. He published a history of 
the province of New York from the first discovery to the year 1752» 
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4to, 1757. This was written at an early period of his life, but if 
contains valuable information —Miller, ii. 141. 

SMITH (Jostau), minister in South Carolina, was thé first nas 
tive of that province, who received a literary degree. He was born 
in Charleston in 1704, and graduated at a ea college in 1725. 
He was ordained’in Boston as minister for Bermuda J uly 11, 1726, 
and afterwards became pastor of the presbyterian church in Chirtess) 
ton, South Carolina. He closed a useful and honorable life in 1781 
at Philadelphia, whither he had been induced to fly during the revor 
lutionary war. He maintained in the early part of his ministry a 
learned disputation with the reverend Hugh Fisher on the right of — 
private judgment. He published a sermon at his own ordination ; 
the spirit,of God a holy fire, 1726 ; the duty of parents to instruct © 
their children, 1727 ; the young man warned ; Solomon’s caution 
against the cup, 1729 ; human impositions proved unscriptural ; 
answer to a postscript of a sermon of Mr. Hugh Fisher ; the diz 
#ine right of private judgment vindicated, 1730; a sermon on the 
death of Hannah Dart, 1742 ; Jesus persecuted in his disciples ; 
zeal for God encouraged and suarded, 1745 ; a volume of sermons, 
1752; the church of Ephesus arraigned, the substance of five 
short sermons contracted Into one, 1765.—Miller’s retrospect, ii. 
563. 

SMITH (Tuomas), first minister of Portland, Madsathusettie 
was the son of Thomas Smith, esquire, merchant of Boston, and 
was born March 21,1702. He was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1720. In 1726 Be went to Falmouth, now Portland, as chapiain 
to the troops stationed there, and preacher to the inhabitants. He 
was ordained March 8, 1727, the day, on which a church was gathe 
ered. Though he received for his colleague the reverend Mr. 
Deane in 1767, he preached in his turn till the close of 1784, and 
officiated in public prayer till within a year and a‘half of his death. 
He died May 23, 1795 in the ninety fourth year of his age, renounc- 
ing all self dependence, and plycing his hope in the mercy of God 
through the merits of the Rede emer. In his preaching he always | 
inculcated the doctrines of grace. He published a sermon at the 
ordination of Solomon Lombard at Gorham, and asermon to sea far- 
ing men.—Deane’s sermon and Kellogg” s oration on iis death. 

SMITH (Rosert, D. D.), minister in Pennsylvania, was born of 
Scotch parerits in Londonderry, Ireland, about the year 1723, and 

was brought to this country about the year 1730. At the age of 
sixteen or seventeen Jee he became the yes of that divine in- 
fluence, which so eminently accompanied and blessed the preaching 
of Mr. Whitefield during his first visit to America. Having resolved 
to devote himself to the service of his Redeemer, he pursued his 
classical and theological studies for several years under the instruc- 
tion of the reverend Samuel Blair. In 1751 he was settled in the 
presbyterian church at Pequea in Pennsylvania, in which station he 
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continued to officiate with reputation and usefulness till his death 
about the year 1785 in the sixty third year of hisage. Dr. Smith 
Was one of the most able theologians, the most profound casuists, 
and the most successful preachers of his age. Soon aiter his sete 
tlement he founded a school at Pequea, designed chiefly for the in- 
struction of youth in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. In 
this school, which he always superintended himseif, he employed 
the most respectable teachers. Many young men, who have since 
filled very honorable stations in church and state, received in it 
their classical education. It was his care to instil with the elements 
of literature the principles of a pure and ardent piety. Though he 
was remarkably modest, yet in the puipit he knew not the fear of 
man; his mind was filled with the divine presence, and all earthly 
distinctions and feelings were lost in the majesty of God. His 
preaching was most solemn and fervent. During his whole minis- 
try he was for only one sabbath prevented by sickness from enter- 
ing his pulpit ; and on that day, though confined to his chamber by 
a fever, he sent for the principal members of his church, and spoke 
to them with his usual energy on the comforts, the joys, and the 
duties of religion. His labors were not confined to his own people, 
for his benevolent zeai frequently carried him to the various parts 
of an extensive district among churches and socicties destitute of 
the stated ordinances of religion. Knowing the value of time, he 
suffered not a moment to be lost. He combined numerous duties 
in perfect order. He slept but little, and after spending the morn- 
ing in his closet and his study, he was to be found during the ree 
mainder of the day either in his pulpit or his school, or among the’ 
people of his charge, imparting pious advice and instructing their 
children in the principles of the gospel. His wife, the sister of the 
reverend Mr. Blair, was a woman of an excellent understanding and 
of unaffected piety. In his absence she always conducted the de- 
votions of the family with dignity and fervor. Of his children two 
embraced the profession of medicine, and three entered at an early 
age on the sacred ministry, and have since filled some of the most 
respectable stations in the church as well as in the literary institu- 
tions of this country. In the fourth volume of the American 
preacher there are published three of his sermons, entitled, the nae 
ture of saving faith ;.the excellency of saving faith ; practice uses 
from the nature and excellency of saving faith —Assemdly’s miss. 
mag. li. 1——6 ; Massachusetis miss. mag. iii. 361—366. 

SMITH (Joun Buarr), first president of Union college at 
Schenectady in the state of New York, was the son of the preced- 
ing, and was born June 12, 1756. {nearly life he exhibited marks 
of uncommon energy of mind, and was distinguished by an ingenu- 
ous habit of speech and behavior. He received much parental at- 
tention, and was the subject of many pious prayers; and those 
prayers were heard in heaven. When he was about fourteen years 
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of age, it pleased God to excite among the youth in the academy at 
Pequea a serious attention to religion. His mind was at this period 
deeply impressed by the truths of the gospel; he was renewed by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit; and in a short time he avowed 
himself a disciple of Jesus. From the year 1773, when he was 
graduated at the college of New Jersey, he devoted himself al- 
most entirely to theological studies under the direction of his broth- 
er, the reverend Samuel S. Smith, at that time president of Hamp- 
den Sidney college in Virginia, and since president of the college 
of New Jersey. He was licensed to preach by the presbytery of 
Hanover in 1778. In‘1779 he was settled over a church in Virgin- 
ia, and at the same time he succeeded his brother as principal of the 
seminary of Hampden Sidney. Here he was eminently honored by 
the great head of the church in being made instrumental in promot- 
ing a general religious solicitude and reformation among the people 
of his charge and of the neighborhood. As he was now called to ex- | 
traordinary exertions, he generally preached once at least every day, 
and in the evenings he was commonly engaged in religious conver- 
sation. His engagements interfering with the attention due to the 
college, he resigned this part of his charge, that he might give him- 
self wholly to the work of the Christian ministry. His zeal was 
rewarded by the success, which attended his labors, but ashis health 
was enfeebled, he was persuaded to accept an invitation from the > 
third presbyterian church in Philadelphia, where he was installed in: 
December 1791. When Union college at Schenectady was found- 
ed in 1795 he was placed at the head of it, and he presided over 
the seminary for three years with high reputation. But amidst his 
literary occupations the duties of the sacred office most warmly in- 
terested him. He improved every opportunity for preaching the 
gospel of his Redeemer. Being again invited to his former charge 
in Philadelphia he returned to that city in May 1799. His succes- 
sor in the care of the college was Dr. Edwards. In a short time 
he was seized with the yellow fever, of which he died August 22, 
1799 in resignation and joyfulhope —Assembly’s miss. mag. 1. 267— 
272; Blair’s sermon on his death; N. Y. miss. mag. i. 128 ; Month- 
ly mag. and Amer. review, ii. 145 ; Edwards’ works, Eng. edit. 1. 
118. . . 

SMITH (RozxErt, pv. p.), first bishop of the episcopal churches 
in South Carolina, died at Charleston in November 1801 in the sev- 
enty third year of his age. He had for forty seven years discharged 
the duties of a minister of St. Philip’s church. . 

SMITH (Wiuram, pv. v.), first provost of the college in Phila- 
delphia, was a native of Scotland, and received his education at the 
university of Aberdeen, where he was graduated in 1747. The 
three following years he spent in teaching in a parochial school, and 
in 1750 was sent up to London in pursuance of some plan for the 
better endowment of such schools. In London he was induced to 
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velinquish the employment, in which he was eligaceéd, and to em- 
bark for America, where he soon afterwards arrived. After being 
employed upwards of two years as a_ private tutor in the family of ’ 
governor Martin on Long Island in the province of New York, he 
Was invited to take the charge of the college in Philadelphia, and he 
accepted the invitation. After revisiting England, and receiving 
regular ordination in the episcopal church in December 1753, he 
he returned to America, and in May 1754. was placed at the head of 
the infant seminary. * His popular talents and taste in polite litera- 
_ ture contributed greatly to raise the character of the college. He 
_ Wasyprincipally assisted by the reverend Dr. Allison. After being 
for many years a distinguished preacher and writer, and rendering 
_ important service to the literary interests of America, he died at Phil- 
_ adeiphia May 14, 1803,aged seventy six years. He published asermon 
_ delivered before freemasons, 1755 ; discourses on several public occa- 
_ sions during the warin America, 1759, anda second edition with sevee 
ral sermons added, 1763; a discourse concerning the conversion of the 
_ heathen in America, 1760; an account of the charitable corporation 
for the widows of clergymen of the church of England, 1769; an 
_ oration before the American philosophical society, 1773 ; a. sermon 
on the present crisis of American affairs, preached June 23, 1775; 
in this he says that no one had advanced the idea of independence, 
and he disclaimed it, and yet he would support the chartered rights 
of the colonies; an oration in memory of Montgomery, 17763 
on temporal and spiritual salvation, 1790. His works were publish- 
_ ed in two vols. 8vo, 1803.—Miller’s retrosfiect, ii. 352,353; Chand- 
_Ler’s life of Johnson, 87. ) : 
. SMITH (Exrau Husparp), an eminent physician of New York, 
was born at *Litchfield, Connecticut, in 1771, and was graduated at 
Yale-college in 1786. After pursuing a regular course of: medical 
studies under the direction of his father, he commenced the practice 
of physic at Wethersfield in 1792, but removed to New York in 1793. 
In 1797 he commenced the medical repository in conjunction with 
Drs. Mitchill and Miller. | He fell a victim to the yellow fever in 
1798. At his early age he had explored a vast extent of medical 
learning. His diligence, and ardor, and perseverance knew no 
common bounds. His writings display singular acuteness,. great 
force of reasoning, and the talents of accurate and extensive obser- 
vation. Besides his medical productions in the repository; he pub- 
lished Edwin and Angelina, or the banditti, an opera in three acts, 
1797.— Miller, i. 325, 326; Medical repository, sec. edit. hexade il. 
«Vv. 214, 215; Monthly mag. 1798, 402. 

SMITH (Isaac), a judge of the supreme court of New Jersey, 
was graduated atthe college in that state in 1755, and afterwards 
commenced the practice of physic. From the beginning of the 
troubles with Great Britain he was distinguished for his patriotic 
services in the cause of his country. In 1776 he commanded a 
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regiment, and during the periods of gloom and dismay he was firm 
and persevering. He associated valor with discretion, the disciplin- 
ed spirit of the soldier with the sagacity of the statesman. Soon 
after the termination of the struggle, he received his appointment as - 
judge, and for eighteen years discharged the ardous duties of that 
station. After the present constitution of the United States was 
_ formed, he was a member of the house of representatives, and was 
esteemed by Washington and Adams. Endowed with fine talents, 
and having enjoyed a classical education, he uhited the character of 
a Christian, scholar, soldier, and gentleman. -He died August 29, 
1807, in the sixty eighth year of his age, in hope of mercy through 
the Redeemer.—Port folio, new series, i. 135, 136. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, one of the United States of America, t 
was first granted with North Carolina and Georgia to the earl of 
Clarendon and others in 1663. A small plantation had for a num-. 
ber of years been established within the boundaries of the patent, 
A more ample charter was obtained in 1664, and the government 
was placed in the hands of the proprietors. This proprietary gov- 
ernment continued about fifty years. In 1719 achange was effected 
in it by the inhabitants. They refused to do any business with the 
proprietary governor, but at the same time offered to. obey him, if 
he would hold his authority in the name of the king of England. 
This being refused they chose a different governor, and bound them- 
selves by an association to stand by each other in the defence of 
their rights. | From this period the government was regal. The 
governor was appointed by the crown, and he had a negative on all 
the bills passed by the assemblies. The English constitution was 
the model. Durmg the proprietary government the colony was 
involved in perpetual quarrels. | Harrassed by the Indians, infested 
by pirates, invaded by the French and Spanish fleets, agitated with 
internal dissensions, it did not much flourish. But after the change 
in the government it increased rapidly. In 1729 the province of 
Carolina was divided into the two distinct governments of North and 
South Carolina. This state took an early and decided part in the 

struggle with Great Britain. It was the first ofthe United States, 
that formed an independent constitution; but as this was done on 
temporary principles it was new modelled after the declaration of 
independence by the continental congress. The present constitu- 
tion of South Carolina was adopted in 1790. _ It establishes.a legis- 
lature of two branches, a house of representatives and a senate, the 
members of the former to be chosen every second and of the latter 
every fourth year; and they by a joint vote elect the governor for 
two years, The judges hold their commissions during good bes 
havior, being appointed by the legislature.—Ramsay’s hist. revolu- 
tionin §.*Carolina; Hewatt’s histor. acct. o S. Car. and Georgia ; : 
Eloimes? annals ; 3 Morse’s geog.. 
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SPROAT (Jamzs, D.D .)) minister in Philadelphia, was born at 
Scituate in Massachusetts April 11, 1722, and was graduated at 
Yale college in 1741. While a metab of this seminary he heard 
a.sermon by the reverend Gilbert Tennent, which made the most 
permanent impressions upon his mind. He was ordained August 
23, 1743, a minister in Guilford, where he was highly popular and 
very useful. His exertions were directed to extend the revival of 
religion, which prevailed in this country at the time of his settle- 
ment. From Guilford he removed to Philadelphia, and succeeded 
Mr. Tennent at the close of the year 1768. Here he continuéd till 
his death, October 18, 1793, in the seventy second year of his age. 
The rever end Dr. Green, his colleague, survived him. The man- 
_ner of his funeral showed the high esteem, in which he was held. 
It was at the time, when the yellow fever made such ravages in the 
city, and when even two or three mourning friends were seldom seen 
attending a corpse to the grave. About fifty persons followed him, 
and some religious negroes voluntarily offered themselves to carry. 
the bier. These grateful, generous Africans proved themselves 
worthy of the highest commendation. Dr. Sproat wasa respectable 
divine, and in his preaching he loved to dwell on the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel. His life exhibited a most amiable view of the 
influence of religion. The copious extracts from his diary in the 
assembly’s magazine evince his piety and submission to the will of 
God under the heaviest afflictions, and give an affecting account of 
the distress, occasioned by the ravages of the yellow fevér.—/As- 
semb. miss. mag. i. 315——321, 361—366, 414—418, 461—470 ; _ 
Massa. miss. mag. v. 81—85 ; Collect. hist. soc. x. 95. 

STANDISH (Mrvzs), the hero of New England, was born in 
Lancashire about the year 1584. After haying been for some time 
in the army in the Netherlands, he settled with Mr. Robinson’s con- 
gregation at Leyden. Though not a member of the church he em- 
barked with the first company, that came to New England in 1620, 
‘and was chosen captain or chief military commander at Plymouth. 
In every hazardous enterprise he was: foremost ; he was resolute 
and daring; and often when in great danger was guarded by the 
providence of God. In 1623 he was sent to Wessagusset or Wey- 
mouth to protect the settlers there from a conspiracy of the Indians, 
which Masassoit had disclosed. Having chosen eight men he went 
to the plantation under the pretence of trade, and he found it ina 
most perilous condition. The people by their unjust and disorderly 
sontucinad made themselves contemptible in the eyes of the In- 
dians. - To give the savages satisfaction on account of corn, which 
had been stolen, they pretended to hang the thief, but hung in his 
stead a poor, decrepid, old man. After Standish arrived at Wey- 
mouth, he was insulted and threatened by the Indians, who had been 
named as conspirators. Taking an opportunity, when a number 
of them were _ together he killed five without losing any of his 
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men. He: himself “seized Pecksuot, a bold’ chief, snatched bis 


knife from ‘his neck, and killed him with it.’ The terror, with 
which this enterprise filled the savages, was of great advantage to 
the colonists. When the report of this transaction was carried to 
Holland, Mr. Robinson in his next letter to the governor exclaimed, 


“© that you had converted some before you had killed any.” Cap- 
tain Standish was one of the magistrates or assistants, as long as he 
lived. He died in 1656 at Duxhorough, where he had atract of 


Jand now known by the name of captain’s hill, Mr.’Hubbard says 


of him, “ a little chimney is soon fired ; so was the Plymouth cap- 


tain, a man of a very small stature, yet of a very hot and angry tem-— 
per—He had been bred a soldicr in the low countries, and never — 


entered. into the school of Christ, or of John the baptist.” It does 


not appear however, that in his military expeditions he exceeded — 


his orders. Morton says, that he fell asleep in the Lord. —Belknapr’s 
Amer, biog. 1.310—336.; Morton, 155; Prince, 126—-132; Holmes* 


annals, 1.207, 225, 369 ; Hutchinson, i i. 461; Morse and Parish’s 


A, EF, 240-—249 ; Neal’s N- EL, VOLeor. 


STEUBEN (FREDERICK WILLIAM, BARON DE), a major shat . 
eral in the American army, was a Prussian officer, who served many” 


years in the armies of the great Fr ederick, was one of his aids, and 
had ‘held the rank of lieutenant general. He arrived in New Hamp- © 


shire from Marseilles in November 1777 with strong recommenda- 
tions to gongress. He claimed no rank, and only requested permis- 


sion to render as a volunteer what services he could to the American _ 


army. He was soon appointed to the office of inspector general 
with the rank of major general. He established a uniform-system 
of manoeuvres, and by his skill and persevering industry effected 
during the continuance of the troops at Volley Forge a most im por- 
tant improvement in all ranks of the army. He was a volunteer in 
the action at Monmouth, and commanded in the trenches of York 
Town on the day, which concluded the struggle with Great Britain. 


He died at Steubenville, New York, November 28, 1%94, aged 


sixty one years. Hewas an accompiished gentleman and a virtuous 


citizen, of extensive knowledge and sound judgment. An abstract: 


of his sy stem of discipline was published in 1779, and in 1784 
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he published a letter on the. subject of an established militia and — 


military arrangements.— Marshall, iii. 381—-3884 ; Gordon, iii. 67, 
68 ; Collect. hist. soc. 11.130; Gazette Ur. Dereiieers 26, 1794. 
STEVENS (Joseru), minister of Charlestown, Massachusetts, 


was graduated at Harvard college in 1703, and was ordained cole 


league with Mr. Bradstreet OctoBer 13, 1713. He died Novem- 
wer 16, 1721, aged forty years. He was a fervent and eloquent. 
preacher, cheerful though serious in conversation, gentle as a father, 
and beloved by all his congregation. There was published from 
his manuscripts his last sermon, entitled, another and a better coun- 
try in rescrve for all true believers; and annexed to it a discourse on 
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the death of the reverend Mr. Brattle of Cambridge ——Colman’e 
pref. to the above. 

STEVEN® (Bensamin, D.D.), minister of Kittery, Massachu- 
setts, was the son of the preceding, and’ was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1740. His ordination took place May 1,1751. He died 
May 18, 1791, having been respected in life as an able minister of 
the gospel, an exemplary Christian, and a modest and humble man. 
He possessed a penetrating mind and sound judgment. While he 
searched the sacred scriptures for the doctrines, which he preached, 
he paid all suitable attention to the manner, in which he delivered 
them ; and his discourses were well studied and well written. He 
published a sermon on the death of A. Pepperell, esquire, 1752; on 
the death of sir, William Pepperell, 1759; election sermon, 1761. 
— Haven’ 8 sermon on his death. 

STILES (Ezra, p.p.), president of Yale college, was the 
son of the reverend Isaac Stiles of North Haven, Connecticut, 
and was born December 15, 1727. He was graduated at the 
seminary, over which he was destined to preside, in 1746, and 
in 1749 was chosen tutor, in which station he remained six years. 
Aiter having preached occasionally his impaired health.and some 
doubt respecting the truth of Christianity induced him to pur- 
sue the study of the law. In 1753 he took the attorney’s oath at 
New Haven, and practised at the bar till 1755. But having resumed 
preaching, on the twenty second of October in this latter year he 
was ordained minister of the second congregational church in New- 
pert, Rhode Island. In March 1776 the events of the war dispersed 
his congregation, and induced him to remove.to Dighton. He after- 
wards preached for some time at ‘Portsmouth. In 1777 he was 
chosen president of Yale college, as successor of Mr.Clap. He was 
not desirous of this honor, for he loved retirement ; but he was pers 
suaded to accept it.” He was installed July 8, 1778, and he continued 

‘in this station till his death May 12, 1795, in the sixty eighth year 
of his age. Dr. Stiles was one of the most learned men, of whom 
this country can boast. He had a thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, the former of which he learn- 
ed when he was about forty years ofage; he had made considerable 
progress in the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, ahd Arabic; on the 
Persic and Coptic he had bestowed some attention; and the French 
he read with great facility, He was also well versed in most 
branches of mathematical knowledge. Next to sacred literature 
astronomy was his favorite science. He had read the works of di- 
vines in various langtages, and very few have had so thoreugh an 
acquaintance with the fathers of the Christian church. He possess- 
ed an intimate acquaintance with the Rabbinical writings. He 
was a most impressive and eloquent preacher, | for he spoke with 
that zeal and energy, which the deepest interest in the most impor- 
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tant subjects cannot fail to inspire. His early discourses were 
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philosophical and moral; but he gradually became a serious and 
powerful preacher of the momentous truths of the gospel, In the 
room of labored disquisitions addressed rather to the. reason than to 
the conscience and heart, he employed his time in preaching re- 
pentance and faith, the great truths respecting our disease and cure, 
the physician of souls and our remedy in him, the manrer in. which 
the sinner is br éught home to God in regeneration, justification, 
sanctification, and eternal glory, the terrors and blessings of the 


world to come, the influence of the Holy Spirit and the efficacy of 


the truth inthe great change of the character, preparator y for heaven. 
The doctrines of the trinity in unity, of the divinity and atonement 
of Christ, with the capital principles of the ereat theological system 
ofthe doctrines of grace he believed to have been the uninterrupted. 


faith of eight tenths of Christendom from the ascension of Jesus 


Christ to the present day. This system, he observed to his flock, 
I have received from God in the scriptures of truth, and on the re- 


view of my ministry I hope you will find, that I have preached the 


unsearchable riches of Christ. He delighted in preaching the gos- 
pel to the poor. . Among the members of his church at Newport 
were seven negroes. These occasionally met in his study, when he 
instructed them, and falling on their knees together he implored 
for them and for himself the blessing of that God, with whom all 
distinction excepting that of Christian excellence is as nothing. In 
the cause of civil and religious liberty Dr. Stiles was an enthusiast. 

He contended, that the right of conscience and private judgment 
was unalienable ; and that no exigencies of the Christian church 
could render it lawful to erect any body of men into a standing ju- 
dicatory over the churches. He engaged with zeal in the cause of 
his country. He thought, that the thirtieth of January, which was 
observed by the episcopalians in commemoration of the martyrdom 
of Charles I, “ ought to be celebrated as an anniversary thansgiv- 


ing, that one nation on earth had so much fortitude and public jus- 


tice, as to make a royal tyrant bow to the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple.” . He was catholic in his sentiments, for his heart was open to 
receive all, who loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity. He was conspicu- 
ous for his benevolence, as well as for his learning and piety. The 
following extracts from his diary furnish evidence of his Christian 


goodness. ‘ The review of my life astonishes me with a sense of © 


my sins. May I be washed in the blood of Jesus, which cleanseth 


from allsin. Purify and sanctify me, O blessed Spirit. al, hope I | 


love my Savior for his divine excellencies, as well as for his love to 
sinners; I glory in his divine righteousness ; ; and earnestly ‘De- 
seech the God of all grace to enduie me with true and real holiness, 
and to make me like himself—I have earnestly importuned the 
youth of this university to devote themselves to that divine Jesus, 
who hath loved them to the death. And praised be God, I haye 


reason to hope the blessed § Spirit hath wrought effectually on the , 
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hearts of sundry, who have, I think, been brought home: to God, 
and experienced what flesh and blood cannot impart to the human 
mind. Whether I shall ever ‘get to heaven, and through many trib- 
ulations enter into rest, God only knows. This I know, that I am 
one of the’ most unworthy of all the works of God.” Though in 
the first stage of his last sickness he expressed awiul apprehen- 
sion of standing at the divine tribunal ; yet his hopes of heaven 
brightened as he Git hora the grave, and he departed i in great 
calmness and peace. 

_ He was aman of low stature, and of a small though well propor- 
tioned form. His voice was clear and energetic. His countenance | 
especially in conversation was expressive of benignity and mildness ; 
but if occasion required, it became the index of majesty and au- 
thority. He published a funeral oration in Latin on governor Law, 
1751; a discourse on the Christian union, preached before the con- 
gregational ministers of Rhode Island, 1760 ; in this work he re- 
commends harmony among differing Christians, and shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the ecclesiastical affairs ofthis country ; aser- 
mon at the installation of reverend Samuel Hopkins,1770; a Latin ora- 
tion on his induction into his office of president, 1778; the United 
States elevated to glory and honor, an election sermon, preached May 
8, 1783, which exhibits the eloquence, and patriotism, and glowing 
sentiments of liberty, with which the august occasion could not fail 
to inspire him ; a sermon at the ordination of the reverend Henry 
Channing at New London, 1787 ; history of the three judges of 
king Charles I, Whalley, Goffe, kad Dixwell, 12mo, 1795 ; in this 
work he discloses very fully his sentiments on civil liberty, and pre- 
dicts a “ republican renovation” in England. -He leftan unfinished 
ecclesiastical history of New England, and more than forty volumes 
of manuscripts. ‘An interesting account of his life was published 
‘by his son in law, the reverend Dr. Holmes, in 1798.—fiolmes’ life 
of Stiles ; Meigs’ oration, and T; rumbull’s, Dana’s, and Patten’s seT~ 
mons on his death ; Assemb. miss. mag. i. 163—169. 

STILLMAN (Samurn, D. D.), minister in Boston, was born in 
Philadelphia February 27, 1737. When he was but cleven years 
of age his parents removed to Charleston, South Carolina, and in 
an academy in that city he received the rudiments of his education. 
‘The preaching of the reverend Mr. Hart was the means of teach- 
ing him, that he was a sinner, and of converting him. Being or- 
dained at Charleston February 26, 1759, he immediately afterwards 
settled at James’ island ; but his impaired health induced him in 
1760 to remove to Bordentown, New Jersey, where he preached 
two years, and then went to Boston. After being an assistant for 
about a year in the second baptist church, he was installed the min- 
ister of the first, as successor of Mr. Condy, who now resigned his 
office, January 9, 1765. In this church he continued his benevo- 
lent labors, universally respected and beloved, till bis death by a 
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paralytic shock March 13, 1807, in the seventieth year of his age, 


As an eloquent preacher of the gospel Dr. Stillman held the first. 


rank. Embracing the peculiar doctrines of the Christian religion, ) 
he explained and enforced them with clearness and with apostolic i ine 
trepidity and zeal. He possessed a pleasant and most commanding | 
voice, and as he felt wnat he spoke he was enabled to transfuse his — 
own feelings into the hearts of his auditors. The total moral de- | 


‘pravity of man was a principle, on which in his preaching he muclf | 


exercise. From his clear apprehension of the eternal personal 


insisted, and he believed, that the Christian was dependent on God’s 
immediate agency for the origin and continuance of every gracious 


election of a certain number of the human race to salvation, he was — 
led to believe the perseverance unto eternal glory of all those, who 


are regenerated by the Spirit of God. The godhead and atonement 


of the Lord Jesus Christ were his frequent themes. He was a _ 


preacher of righteousness, and his own life was holy. In the cham 


ber of sickness and affliction, he was always among different de-- 


nominations a welcome visitor. His uncommon vivacity and energy 
of feeling were united with a perfect sense of propriety, and with 
affability, ease, and politeness. He published a sermon on the re- 
peal of the stamp act, 1766; at the artillery election, 1770 ; at the 
ordination of Samuel Shepard at Stratham, 1771; on the: death of 
Samuel Ward, 1776 ; election sermon, 1779 ; before a society of 


freemasons, 1789 ; apostolic preaching in three discourses, 1790 3 


on the death of Nicholas Brown, 17913; a thanksgiving sermon on 


the French revolution, 1794; at the ordination of Stephen Smith — 


Nelson, 1797 ; on the national fast, 1799 ; on the death of George 
Washington, 1800; on opening the baptist meeting house in Charles- 
town ; at the at hanltp ats of Thomas Waterman, 1801; on the first 
anniversary of the female asylum, 1802; on the first anniversary of 


the Massachusetts baptist missionary society, 1803; at the funeral . 
ef Hezekiah Smith, 1805. A volume of his sermons was published | 


from his manuscripts, 8vo, 1808.—Sketch prefixed to his select ser- 
mons ; Baldwin's fun. sermon; Panofilist, li. 533-——535 3 Massa. 
bapt. miss. mag. i. 317-—320 ; Polyanthos, v. 3—-9 ; Emerald, ii. 
159-—162., oS ae 
STIRLING (Eart or), see William Alexander. — ‘ots 
STITH (W ILLIAM), president of William and Mary eae 
Virginia, was a native, of that colony, and for a number of ,yearsa 
respectable clergyman. He withdrew fram the laborious. office, 
which he sustained in the college, soon after the year 1740, He 
publisted a history of the first discovery and. settlement of: Vir~ 
‘ginia, Williamsburg, 8vo, 1747. ° It brings down the history only 
to 1624. An appendix.contains a collection of charters relating to 
the period, comprised in the volume. Besides the copious materi- 
als of Smith the author derived assistance from the manuscripts of 
his uncle, sir John Randolph, and from the records pf the London 
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company, put into his hands by colonel William Byrd, president of 
the council, and from the valuable library of this gentleman. Mr. 
Stith was a man of classical learning, and a faithful historian ; but 
he was destitute of taste in style, and his details are exceedingly 
minute.— Preface to his history ; Miller, ii. 361 3 Jefferson’s notes; 
query Xxill. 

STOCKTON (Ricuanrp), a respectable statesman of New Jer 
sey, was graduated at Princeton college in 1748 in the first class, 
and was for many years a distinguished patron of that seminary. 
He appeared at the bar with unrivalled reputation and success, re~ 
fusing to engage in any cause, which he knew to be unjust, and 
standing forth in defence of the helpless and the injured. He filled 
the office of judge for several years with integrity and learning. 
He died at Princeton March 1,1781. Hissuperior powers of mind, 
which were highly cultivated, were united with a flowing and per- 
suasive eloquence; and he was a Christian, who was an honor tothe 
church.—Smith’s fun. sermon. 

STODDARD (Sotomoy), minister of Northampton, Massachu- 


setts, was born in Boston in 1643, and was the eldest son of Anthony 


Stoddard, esquire. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1662. 
Fle was afterwards appointed a fellow. His health being impaired, 
he went to Barbadoes as chaplain te governor Serle, and preached 
to the dissenters on that island near two years. After his return, 
being ordained September 11, 1672, as successor to Mr. Mather at 
Northampton, he continued in that place till his death February 11, 
1729, in the eighty sixth year of hisage. His ministerial labors 
were interrupted for but a short time. His colleague, Mr. Edwards, 
survived him. Mr. Stoddard was a learned man, well versed in re- 
ligious controversies, and himself an acute disputant. He maintained 
acontroversy with Dr. Increase Mather respecting the Lord’s supper, 
maintaining that the sacrament was a converting ordinance, and that 


all baptized persons, not scandalous in life, may lawfully approach the 
table, though they know themselves to be unconverted, or destitute of 


true religion. As a preacher his discourses were plain, experiment- 
al, searching, and argumentative. He was blessed with great suc- 
cess. He used to say, that he had five harvests; and in these 
revivals there was a general cry, what must I do to be saved? He 
was so diligent in his studies, that he left a considerable number of 
sermons, which he had never preached. He wrote so fine-a hand, 
that one hundred and fifty of his discourses are contained in a small, 
duodecimo, manuscript volume, which with the greatest ease may 
be carried in the pocket. He published the doctrine of instituted 
churches, London, 4to, 1700, in which he advanced some sentiments, 
that were not very well received in this country, such as the follow- 
ing ; that theLord’s table shouldbe accessible to all persons not immor- 
alin their lives, that the power of receiving and censuring members is 
vested exclusively in the elders of the church,and that syneds have pow- 
68 
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er to excommunicate and deliver from church censures: He publishe- 
ed also the danger of degeneracy, 1702; election sermon, 1703; a- 
sermon on Exodus xil. 47, 48, supporting his notions with regard to- 
the supper, 1707 ; a sermon at the ordination of Joseph Willard. 
at Swampfield, 1708; appeal to the learned on the Lord’s supper,- 
against the exceptions of Mr. I. Mather, 1709; plea for tithes;. 
divine teachings render persons blessed, 1712; +a guide to Christ, 
or the way of directing: souls in the way to conversion, compiled for. 
young ministers, 1714; three sermons, - ‘showing. the virtue of. 
Christ’s blood to cleanse from sin, that natural: men are under the: 
government of self love, that the gospel is the means of conversion, | 
and a fourth ‘annexed to stir up young men and maidens to praise 
the name of the Lord, 1717 ; a sermon at the ordination of Thomas 
Cheney, 1718 a treatise concerning. conversion ; the way to know 
sincerity and hypocrisy, 1719; answerto cases of conscience, 1722 ; 
whether God is not-angry with the-country for duing so little towards. 
the conversion of the Indians, 1723; safety of appearing at the. 
judgment in the righteousness of Christ; this work was republished 
at Edinburgh, 8vo, 1792, with a recommendatory preface by Dr. 
Erskine.—Co/man’s sermon on his death ; Boston newsletter, number 
112°; Edwards’ narrative; Christian history for 1743; 112 ; Back- 
us’ abridgment, 1387, 144, 1453; Collect. hist. soc. x. 157,168. ~ 

STODDARD (Joun), a member of the council of Massachusetts,. 
was the son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1701. He discharged the duties of several important stations 
with great ability and uprightness. He was many years in the coun- 
cil, was chief justice in the court of: common pleas, and colonel of a- 
regiment. With a vigorous mind and keen penetration he united 
an accurate acquaintance: with the concerns of the colonies and of. 
the neighboring tribes of Indians. Thoroughly established in the 
principles and doctrines of the first fathers of New England, he 
greatly detested what he considered the opposite errors of more 
modern divinity. He died at Boston June 19, 1748, in the sixty 
seventh year of his age —Edward’s sermon on his death. 

STONE (SaMvuEL), one of the first ministers of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was a native of England, and was educated at the university 
of Cambridge. ‘To escape persecution he came to this country with 
Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, and was settled as an assistant of the 
latter at Cambridge October 11, 1633.. He removed with him in 
1636 to Hartford, where he died July 20, 1663; While he was re- 
garded as one of the most accurate and acute disputants of his day, 
he was also celebrated for his wit, pleasantry, and good humor. Be- 
ing eminently pious, he abounded in fastings and prayer, and was’a 
most strict observer of the Christian sabbath. He published a con- 
gregational church is a catholic visible church, &c. London, 1652.. 

“In this work, asus is a curious specimen of logic, he endeavors to. 
demolish the stem of a national, political church. He left in 
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emanuscript a confutation of the antimonians, and a body of divinity. 
yDhe latter was so much esteemed as to be often transcribed by 
- theological students —Mauather’s magnalia, iil..62, 116—118 ; Trum- 
-Oull’s Connect. 1.326; Morton, 179——181; Holmes? annals, i. $88 ; 
Collect. hist. soc. vii. 41. ded A 

STON: (Joun Hosxins), governor of Maryland, was one of 
sthose patriots, who shed their-blood:in.support of American. inde- 
pendence. In early lite and-at'an early period.of the revolution: he 
was first captain in the celebrated regiment. of Smallwaod. At the 
battles.of Long Island, White plains, and Princeton he was highly 
distinguished. In the battle of Germantown October 4, 1777, he 
received a wound, which deprived him of bodily activity for the 
remainder of his life. But he still bent his exertions to promote 
-the same cause, for which he had bled. The powers of. his mind 
remained with, him, and asa member of the executive council he 
continued to serve his country till he was chosen governor in 1794. 
After being in this office three years, the constitution obliged him 
to withdraw from.it: .General stone died at Annapolis in 1804, 
leaving behind him the character.of an. honest and honorable man, 
an intrepid soldier, a firm patriot, and a-liberal, hospitable, friendly 
-cltizen.—-Monthly anthology, i. 572.” 

STOUGHTON (Witt1aM), lieutendnt governor of: Massachu- 
setts, was the son of colonel Israel Stoughton, early an assistant m 
the colony, who commanded the Massachusetts troops in the Pequot 
war. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1650, and becoming 
@ preacher was appointed to preach the election sermon in 1668, 

-though he was-not a settled minister. This sermon has been rank- 
ed among the best delivered upon the occasion. After the death of 
Mr. Mitchel he declined an invitation to become his successor in 
the care of the church at Cambridge. In 1671 he was chosen a 
_ magistrate, and in 1677-went to England as an agent for the prov- 
ince. He wasa member-of the council, and chief justice: of the 
superior court. Being appointed lieutenant governor in 1692, he 
was commander in chief from 1694 to 1699 and again-in 1700. He 
died at Dorchester July 7, 1701, aged seventy years. He was:a 
man of great learning, integrity, prudence, patriotism, and piety. 
He was a generous benefactor of Harvard college, giving: to” that 
institution about one thousand pounds. ~Stoughton hall: was-erected 
at his expense in 1698. He left a tract of land for the support 
-of students, natives of Dorchester, at the college, and another tract 
for the benefit of schools. He was never married.—Willard’s serm. 
on his death; Collect. hist. soc. ii, 103 vil. 30, 31; ix. 180; Hutch- 
insony ii. 23, 81, 121, 125, 127, 128; Neal’s V. £. ii. 174 5 Holmes’ 
jannals, ii. 56; Nonconform. memor.1. 254. ! 

STUYVESANT (Perer), the last Dutch governor of New 
York, began his administration in 1647. He was continually em- 

apleyed in resisting the encroachments of the English and Swedes 
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upon the territory entrusted to him. ° In 1664 an expedition from: 
England was sent out against the Dutch possessions. « Three or. 
four frigates under the command of colonel Nicolis appeared before 
New Amsterdam or New York, and governor Stuyvesant was:sum- 
moned to surrender; but as he wasa rood soldier and had» lost a 
leg in. the service of the States he was by no means disposed to 
comply. He returneda long letter vindicating the claims of the 
Dutch, and declaring his resolution to defend the place. He was_ 
however obliged to capitulate on the twenty seventh of August. 
The whole of the New Netherlands soon became subject to the 
English. He remained in this country, and at his death was buried 
in a chapel on his own farm a few miles from New York. “ante fe & 
NM. Y. 5—23. 

SULLIVAN (Jonny, LL. D); major general in the American army, 
and president of New Hampshire, was appointed by congress a 
brigadier general in 1775, and in the following yeary it is believed,. 
a major general. He superseded Arnold in the command of the» 
army in Canada June 4, 1776, but was soon driven out of that prov= 
ince. He afterwards on the illness of Greene took the command: 
of his division on Long Island. In the battle of August the twenty. 
seventh he was taken prisoner with lord Stirling. Ina few months 
however he was exchanged, for when Lee was carried off, he took 
the command of his division in New Jersey on the twentieth of De- 
cember. On the twenty second of August 1777 he planned and exe-. 
cuted an expedition against Staten Island, for which on an inquiry in- 
to his conduct he received the approbaticn of the court. In September 
he was engaged in the battle of Brandywine, and on the fourth of 
October in that of Germantown. In the winter he was detached to 
command the troops in Rhode Island. In August 1778 he laid 
siege to Newport, then in the hands of the British, with the fullest 
confidence of success; but being abandoned by the French fleet 
under D’Estaing, who sailed to Boston, he was obliged to his un- 
utterable chagrin to raise the siege. On the twenty ninth an action 
took place with the pursuing enemy, who were repulsed. On the 
thirtieth with great military skill he passed oyer to the: continent; 
without the loss of a single article, and without the slightest suspi- 
cion on the part of the British of his movements. In the summer of ° 
1779 he commandedan expedition against the six nations of Indians 
in New York. Being joined by general Clinton on the twenty sec- 
ond of August, he marched towards the enemy under the command 
of Brandt, the Butlers, and others at Newtown between the south - 
end of Seneka lake. and Tioga river, attacked them in their works, 
and completely dispersed them. He then laid waste the country, 
destroyed all their villages, and left not a single vestige of human 
industry. This severity was necessary to prevent their ravages: 
General Sullivan had made such high demands fer military stores, 
and had so freely complained of the government for inattention to 
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those demands, as to give much offence to some membets Of cone 
gress and to the board of war. He in consequence resigned his 
command on the ninth of November. He was afterwards a member 
ei congress. In the years 1786, 1787, and 1789 he was president 
of New Hampshire, in which station by his vigorous exertions he 
queiled the spirit of insurrection, which exhibited itself at the time 
of the troubles in Massachusetts. In October 1789 he was. ap- 
pointed district judge of New Hampshire. He died.at his seat in 
Durham January 23, 1795, aged filty four years.— Marshall, ii. 362, 
367, 430, 458,535; iii. 135-137, 179, 488-520; iv. 10404112; 
v. 1113 Warren, ii. 100—119; Gordon, ii. 503; iii. 159-4168, 
3074312. . i ee abu; 
SULLIVAN (James, LL.p.), governor of Massachusetts, was 
the brother of the preceding, and was born at Berwick in the district 
of Maine April 22,1744. His father, a man of liberal education, 
came to this country about the year 1723. He took the sole charge 
of the education of his son James and lived to see him distinguished 
in the worid, dying in July 1795, in the one hundred and sixth year 
of his age. Governor Sullivan was destined for the military life, 
but the fracture ofa limb in his early years induced him to bend 
the vigorous powers of his mind to the investigation of the law. 
After pursuing the study of this science under his brother, general 
Sullivan, he soon rose to celebrity, and was appointed king’s attor- 
ney fer the county, in which he resided. On the approach of the 
tevolution he took an early and active part on the side of his country. 
Being a member of the provincial congress of Massachusetts in 
1775, he was entrusted together with two other gentlemen with a 
difficult commission to Ticonderoga, which was executed in a very 
satisfactory manner. Early in the following year he was appointed 
3 judge of the superior court. He was a member of the convention, 
which framed the constitution of the state in 1779 and 1780. In 
February 1782 he resigned his office of judge and returned to the 
practice of the bar. He was appointed a delegate to congress in 
1783; and in the ensuing year was one of the commissioners in 
the settlement of the controversy between Massachusetts and New 
York respecting their claims to the western lands. He was repeat- 
edly chosen to represent the town of Boston in the legislature, in 
1787 was a member of the ‘executive council and judge of probate 
for Suffolk, and in 1790 was appointed attorney general, in which 
office he continued till June 1807, when he was called to the chief 
magistracy of the commonwealth, as successor of governor Strong. 
He was appointed by president Washington agent under the fifth 
article of the British treaty for settling the boundaries between the 
United States and the British provinces. Of the American acade- 
my of arts and sciences he was one of the members from its first 
institution ; a principal founder and many years president of the 
Massachusetts historical socicty ; president of the Massachusetts 
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congregational, charitable society; and a member of the humane 
society. He was the projector of the Middlesex canal, to which 
object he devoted a great portion of time and labor. Soon after his. 
second election to the office of governor his health becaine enfee+" 
bled, and he suffered a long and distressing confinement, which ter- 
minated in his death December 10, 1808, in the sixty fifth year a 
his age. 

_ The various public: offices, which governor Sullivan sustai teed) A 
ring a period of forty years, were conferred upon him by the free 
and unbiassed suffrages of his countrymen. .As he was not assisted 
in his progress to distinction by the advantages of opulence or fam- 
ily connexions, the stations, which he held, were a proof of his tal- 
ents, of his indefatigable industry, and of the confidence, which was — 
reposed in his integrity. If in the course of a long political career, 
in times of turbulence and party bitterness, he did not always es- 
cape the common tribute of reproach, which accompanies all illus 
trious talents, his strongest opponents could never deny, that his 
execution of every public trust was distinguished by that peculiar 
quality, which was most appropriate.to its nature. Asa judge he — 
was universally acknowledged to have displayed the most perfect 
impartiality. As the public prosecutor of the state he tempered — 
the sternness of official severity with the rarer tenderness of hu- © 
manity. His style of eloquence was original, and adapted, with ju- 
dicious discritnination, to the occasion, the subject, and to the tribu- 
nal, before which it was called forth. Deeply versediin the science 
of the law, and equally well acquainted with the sources of persua- 
sion in the human mind, he was alike qualified for the investigation 
of the most .intricate and complicated questions.of legal dicussion, 
and for the developement of the tissues of fact before juries. As 
the chief magistrate of the state, he considered himself as the del- 
gated officer not of a political sect, but of ‘the whole people, and 
endeavored to mitigate the violence of parties. In all the relations — 
-of domestic and social life his conduct was exemplary. He early 
made a profession of Christianity, and his belief of its truth was 
never shaken. The following extract from a private letter, written 
while.subject to an overwhelming affliction, will show his reverence 
for the ,providence of the Most High. “I know, that God has 
fermed, that he guides and governs this vast universe, hoiding in- 
numecrable worlds in theirorbs. I know, that not one’ atom from 
the worm, that creeps in the dust, up to the highest created intelli- 
gence, can be out of his view, or committed for one moment to for- _ 
tuitous events. Why this earth is the repository of pain and sor: 
row I know not. But I know it is so, and that Jesus Christ is the 
great Physician, who mingles the draught, prescribes the regimen, 
and pours the balm of comfort on the woufided soul. Blessed Re- 
deemer ! When he said, the cup my heavenly Father giveth me, 
shall I not drink it? shall I, a sinner, say that I will refuse what he 
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eters me ? Though he slay me, I willtrust in him. I will.go in 
and out as when the candle of the Lord shined on my tabernacle. 
{ will attempt to do the duties of a citizen, of a husband, a Christ- 
jan, trying to say from my heart, Father, not my will, but thine be 
done.” When his frame was evidently shattered, and he had rea- 
son to think, that. God was calling him to his great account, the 
faith of Jesus was ever gaining a new ascendency in his views, and 
his thoughts expatiated with singular clearness on the scenes, which 
awaited him, on the mercy of his God, his own unworthiness, and 
the worth of the Redeemer. His private prayers and his domestic 
devotions, expressing at times-both the joy and the anguish of his 
feelings, proved that his passions were not all given to the worid.. 
He closed his laborious life with the unshaken assurance of renew- 
ing his existence in another and better state. 

Amidst the great and constant pressure of business, which occu- 
pied him, governor Sullivan still found time for the pursuits of lite 
erature and science. His mind has been compared to a native for- 
est, which had never been entirely cleared or carefully divided ; 
where the light gained admission at every opening, and not through 
any regular avenue ; where the growth was rapid and-thick, and 
though occasionally irregular, yet always strong ; where new seeds 
were successively shooting up, and the materials never seemed likely 
to be exhausted. He was ever ready to contribute the effort of his” 
powerful and original mind to the purpose of public utility. He 
published observations on the government of the United States of 
America, 1791 ; dissertation on the suability of the states ; the 
path to riches, or dissertation on banks, 1792 ; history of the dis- 
trict of Maine, 8vo, 1795; history of land titles in Massachusetts, 
8vo, 1801; dissertation on the constitutional liberty of the press in 
the United States, 1801; history of the Penobscot Indians in the 
historical collections. Besides these works his fugitive pieces and. 
occasional communications to the public prints were very nume- 
rous —~Buckminster’s sermon on his death ; Sketch of his lifein Pal- 
ladium, December 16, and Columbian centinel, December 17, 1808 ; 
Panofilist and miss. mag. united, 1. 332——334 ; Collect. hist. soc. 1x: 
207——232. . 

SUMNER (InereEasr), governor of Massachusetts, was born in: 
Roxbury November 27, 1746, and was graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1767. After entering upon the ‘profession of the law he 
was chosen a representative of his native town in the legislature, 
and then a senator. In 1782 governor Hancock placed him on the 
bench of the supreme court. As a judge he was dispassionate, im- 

‘partial, and discerning. In 1797 he was. chosen governor as suc- 
cessor of Samuel Adams, and he was reelected inthe succeeding 
years till his death June 7, 1799, in the fifty third year of his age. 
He possessed a strong and well balanced mind. His judgment 
was correct, and though he maintained an unusual degree of self 
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command, yet his coolness of temper was to be ascribed rather to 
the influence of religious discipline, than to constitutional tempera- 
ment. He was mild, candid, and moderate, being remarkably free 
from every appearance of party spirit. In the intercourse of do- 
mestic and private life he was affectionate and faithful. Soon after 
he commenced the practice of the law, he made a public profession 
of his belief in Christianity, and his life was exemplary. His social 
hours were not passed in idle anecdote. Few persons were more 
in the habit of introducing in their familiar conversation reflections 
ef a moral and religious nature. ‘Jn his last sickness he observed 
to a friend, “ a dying bed is not the place for one to begin to attend 
to his religion, and prepare for another worid. But I have not been 
unmindful of these concerns. I have thought much ofthem. The 
more I have reflected on the subject of religion, the more has my 
mind been settled and confirmed inits reality and importance. I 
am sensible that many infirmities and errors have attended me; but 
I trust I have the testimony of my conscience to the general recti- 
tude of my views and conduct in life.”—Porter’s and Thacher’s ser- 
mons on his death. & 
SWIFT (Jos, p.p.), minister of Bennington, Vermont, was born 
in Sandwich, Massachusetts, in 1743, and was graduated at Yale 
college in 1765. About the year 1766 he was ordained at Richmond, 
Massachusetts, where he continued seven years, making every ex- 
ertion to instruct his people in the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. 
At length some difference of opinion between himself and the 
church proved the occasion of his dismission. He then removed 
to a place, called the Nine Partners in the state of New York. 
Here he met with no opposition, and his labors were attended with 
no success. His hearers remaining in the greatest stupidity not- 
withstanding all his exertions to awaken their attention to religious 
truth, at the close of seven or eight years he thought it his duty to 
leave them. He went to Manchester in Vermont,,where he. con- 
tinued about two years, and rejoiced in perceiving, that the precious. 
truths of the gospel, which he proclaimed, were rendered by the 
divine Spirit subservient to the everlasting good of a number of 
persons. He then had an invitation to settle in Bennington, where 
he spent about sixteen years. Again he was dismissed, but the 
causes of his dismission had no reference to his moral and ministe- 
rial character. Removing to Addison, he was the means of organ- 
izing a church, and of bringing to the people of this town the richest 
blessings. While he was on a mission in the northern part of 
Vermont, undertaken at his own expense, he died at Enosburgh 
October 20, 1804, aged about sixty one years. He rejoiced, that 
his life was to terminate at a distance from his friends, without wit- 
nessing the distresses of his family. The patience, with which he 
endured the pains of his last sickness, and the composure, with which 
he met the king of terrors, excited the greatest astonishment in an 
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unbeliever, who was present. While suffering a great variety of evils 
in life he never uttered a complaining word, and when he discovered 
uneasiness or discontent in any of the members of his family he 


‘inculcated upon them the duty of submission, and reminded them of 


the undeserved blessings, which they were yet permitted to enjoy. 
He possessed a vigorous and comprehensive mind, which was ca- 
pable of investigating the abstrusest subjects. In his preaching he 
dwelt much upon the doctrine of human depravity, the necessity of 
regeneration, faith, repentance, and good works. His zeal for the 
promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom was ardent and constant, and 
in the death of no other man could the churches of Vermont in hu- 
man estimation have sustained a greaterloss. After the death of 
Dr. Swift a-volume of his sermons was published in 12mo, 1805. 
But they are in an imperfect state, as they were not intended for 
the press, and as the author was not in the habit of fully writing his 
sermons.—<Sketch prefixed to his discourses. 

SYMMES (Tuomas), minister of Bradford, Massachusetts, was 
the son of the reverend Zechariah Symmes, the first minister of 
that town, who died March 27, 1707. His grandfather, the rever- 
end Zechariah Symmes, was for more than forty years the minister 
of Charlestown. He was born at Bradford February 1, 1678, and 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1698. He was ordained the 
first minister of Boxford December 30, 1702, but was dismissed 
from that town in 1708, and succeeded his father at Bradford in the 
same year. In this town he died October 6, 1725, in the forty 
eighth year of his age. He was aman of strong powers of mind 
and of very considerable learning. Sometimes in his family he 
would read the scriptures from the Hebrew. In early life his prin- 
ciples were not very strict, but he afterwards embraced the doc- 
trines of original sin, grace, and predestination, justification by faith 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ, and the perseverance 
of the saints. He was an animated, popular, faithful, and successful 
preacher. His exertions to do good in private and public were re- 
warded by large accessions to his church of such, as he hoped would 
be saved. He wasremarkable for the sanctity of his life, for his 
constancy in secret devotion, for his self examination and his regard 
to days of fasting and prayer. He published monitor to delaying 
sinners ; artillery election sermon, 1720; discourse against preju- 
dice ; a sermon at the ordination of Joseph Emerson, 1721 ; joco- 
serious dialogue on singing, 1723 ; the people’s interest relating to 
the support of ministersy 1724 ; historical memoirs of the fight at 
Piggwacket May 9, 1725, with a sermon on the fall of captain Love- 
well. After the death of Mr. Symmes an account of his life was 
published by the reverend John Brown of Haverhill, to which is 
annexed from his manuscripts his advice to his children and to the 
church.—Brown’s sermon on his death, and memorative account. 
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SYMMES (W11114m, p.p.), minister of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, was graduated at Harvard college in 1750, and from 1745 to 
1758 was atutor inthat seminary. His ordination took place on. 
the first of November of this latter year. He died May 3, 1807, 
in the seventy eighth year of his age, and the forty ninth of his — 
ministry. To his professiomhe devoted himself exclusively, and 
he was occupied through life in theological pursuits. His sermons 
were written with great. care and ina style remarkably neat and 
correct. He was distinguished for his prudence, hospitable, dig- 
nified in his manners, and pure in his principles and conduct. He 
published election sermon, 1785, and two other. occasional dis- 
courses.—Repertory, May 15, 1807. 

TACKANASH (Joun), Indian minister on Martha’s Vineyard, 
was ordained colleague with Hiacoomes August 22, 1670; the day, 
on which the first Indian church was gathered on the island. He 
possessed very considerable talents, and was exemplary in his life. 
Allowing himself in few diversions, he studied much, and seemed 
to advance in piety, as he became more acquainted with the truths 
of the gospel. He was the most distinguished of Indian preacher 
In prayer he was devout and fervent, faithful in his instructions and. 
reproofs, strict in the discipline of his church, excluding the immoral 
from the ordinances till they repented. So much was he respected, 
that a number of the English, when deprived of their own minister, 
attended the meeting of Mr. ‘Tackanash and received the Lord’s sup- 
per from his hands. All would probably have attended, if they had 
understood the Indian language, in which he preached. He diedin 
the peace and hope of the Christian January 22, 1684. His place of 
residence was at Nunpang at the east end of Martha ’s Vineyard. — 
Mayhew’s Indian converts, 14——_16. 
~ 'FAPPAN (Davip, p.p.), professor of divinity in Harvard col- 
lege, was the son.of the reverend Benjamin Tappan of Manchester, 
Massachusetts, and: was born April 21,1752. He was graduated 
at the university of Cambridge in 1771. After pursuing the*study 
of divinity for two or three years he commenced preaching, and was. 
ordained minister of the third churh in Newbury in April 1774. _ 
in this place he continued about eighteen years. His successor was” 
the reverend Mr. Woods. In June 1792 he was elected professor 
of divinity in Harvard college in the place of Dr. Wigglesworth, 
who had resigned, and after anxious deliberation and the advice of 
an ecclesiastical council he was inaugurated December 26, 1792. 
When he was introduced into this office, the students of the univer- 
sity were uncommonly dissolute. For some time they had received 
no regular instruction in theology, and the tide of opinion began to 
run in the channel of infidelity. But the lectures of Dr. Tappan, 
which combined entertainment with information, which were pro- 
found and yet pathetic, elegant in style and conclusive in argument, 
and Which came warm from a pious heart, soon checked the prog~ 
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wess of profanity and dissipation, and put open irreligion to shame. 
It has been thought however, that his usefulness to the cause of 
‘divine truth might have been increased,if he had dwelt upon the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel, which he believed, with more 
frequency and with greater perspicuity and fulness, and if in some 
instances he had been less careful to accommodate himself to opin- 
dons, which he disapproved, and to prejudices, which he thought 
pernicious. His remarkable humility, meekness, and modesty, the 
‘Keen sensibility of his nature, and his caution not to offend, lest the 
mind should be shut to the truth, might at times have given a di- 
rection to the benevolent spirit, which animated him, that would not 
have been taken by a man of greater hardihood of temper ; but he 
was always anxious to do good and always interesting and energetic 
in his preaching. . After a short sickness he died August 27, 1803, 
aged fifty one years. He was succeeded in the professorship by 
the reverend Dr. Ware. 
Dr. Tappan possessed much activity and vigor of mind, fertility 
of invention, and force of imagination, He had a-facility in fixing 
his attention, and in discriminating and arranging his thoughts. His 
readiness of conception and command of language enabled him both 
4n speaking and writing to express what he thought and felt with 
propriety, perspicuity, and force. The religious principles, which 
-he embraced, were the doctrines-of the eternal counsels of Jehovah, 
man’s fallen, ruined state, the electing love-of God, the atonement 
-of Christ, justification by grace, and the efficacy of the divine Spirit 
in renewing sinners and preparing them for glory. The doctrine 
-of redemption by a crucified Savior constituted in his view the basis 
of the gospel. In such a light did he regard the proper divinity 
of Jesus Christ, that he declared it to be ‘ the rock of his eternal 
hopes.’ ‘To benevolence and candor, sincerity in speech, and up- 
rightness in conduct he joined the careful cultivation and practice 
of the personal virtues. He was superior to all fretful and anxious 
thoughts about his temporal affairs, and to all vanity of external 
appearance. When tried by’the ignorance and stupidity, or by the 
perverseness and injustice of men, he was calm and collected. For 
the conduct of those, who had treated him with the most painful 
-unkindness, he invented the most charitable excuses, and even 
sought opportunities of doing them good. His religion aswell as 
his nature disposed him to sympathy, tenderness, and love. Kind 
affections lighted up his countenance, gave a glow to his conversa- 
tion, and cheerfulness to his active benevolence. When arrested 
by his last sickness, and warned of his approaching dissolution, he 
was not discomposed. With many expressions of humility and 
self abasement intermingled, he declared his hope in the infinite 
mercy of God through the atonement of Christ. When his wife 
expressed some of the feelings, which were excited by the thought 
wf parting with him, he said, “ if God is glorified, I am made forever. 
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Can’t you lay hold of that? Can’t you lay hold of that ?”? To his 
sons he said, “ I charge you to love God supremely, and to love your 
neighbor as yourselves ; for without these there isno true religion.” 
He had such a sense of the evil of sin and of his own ill desert that 
nothing could afford him consolation, but the all sufficient grace of 
the Redeemer. In Jesus Christ his soul found rest. 

Dr. Tappan published two discourses, preached on the sabbath 
after his ordination, 17743 a discourse on the character and best 
exercises of unregenerate sinners, 1782 ; a sermon on the fast, 
1783 ; on the peace, 1783 ; omthe death of Moses Parsons, 1784 ; 
two friendly letters to Philalethes, 1785 ; a sermon at the ordinae 
tion of J. Dickinson, 1789; address to the students of Andover 
academy, 1791; sermon at the election, 1792 ; before an association 
at Portsmouth, 1792; farewell sermon at Newbury 3 ; on the fast, 
1793; atthe Betination of J. I’. Kirkland; adiscourse to graduates ; 
address to students at Andover ; discourse on eight persons drewn- 
ed in the Merrimack ; to the class, which entered college, 1794 5; 
on the thanksgiving, 1795; on the death of J. Russell, a student ; to 
the class, which entered eélldee, 1796; sermon before the conven- 
tion, 1797; onthe fast, 1798; at the ordination of James Kendall ; 
on the déael of Washington ; at the ordination of N. H. Fletcher, 
1800 ; on the death of lieutenant governor Phillips; at the installa- 
tion of H. Packard, 1802; onthe death of Dr. Hitchcock ; on the 
death of Mary Dana, 1803. Since the death of Dr. Tappan two 
volumes have been published from his manuscripts, the one con- 
sisting of sermons on important subjects, and the other entitled, 
lectures on Jewish antiquities, 8vo, 1807.—Panofilist, i. 1\—5, 45— 
51,137—142,185—198 ; Monthly anthology,ii. 120——124 ; Holmes’ 
and Kendall’s sermons on his death; Columbian centinel, Seftember 
14,1803. tee, 

TAWANQUATUCK, the first Indian sachem, who was con- 
verted to Christianity on Martha’s Vineyard, lived on that island, 
when the English first settled there in 1642. His conversion 
through the labors of Mr. Mayhew was a circumstance very irri- 
tating to his copper colored brethren, who were indignant, that he 
should turn away from the religion of their fathers. One night, 
after an assembly of the Indians, as Tawanquatuck lay asleep upon 
a mat by a little fire, an Indian approached him and let fly a broad 
headed arrow, intending to drench it in-his heart’s blood ; but it 


struck his eyebrow, and being turned in its direction by the solid ~ 
bone, glanced and slit his nose from the top to the bottom. Thenext 


morning Mr. Mayhew visited the sagamore, and found him praising 
God for his great deliverance. He afterwards became a Christian 
magistr ate to his people, and discharged faithfully the trust reposed 
in him as long ashe lived. He died about the year 1670.—May- 
hew’s Indian converts, 80—82 ; Whitfield ’s light appearing, &c. 
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TAYLOR (Wittram), remarkable for longevity, died in Pitt 
county, North Carolina, in October 1794, aged one hundred and 
fourteen years. He wasa native of Virginia. On the morning of 
his death he had set out to walk two miles —Gazetie U.S. Noveme 
ber 15, 1794. 

TENNENT (Jouw), a physician of Virginia, published at Wil- 
lramsburg in 1736 an essay on the pleurisy, which was reprinted at 
Newyork in 1742. In this work he first brought into view the vir- 
tues of the Seneka snake root. The immediate cause of a pleurisy 
or peripneumony, in his opinion, is a viscidity of blood of the same 
nature with that produced by the venom ot the rattle snake ; and 
as the rattle snake root had been found a cure for the-bite of the 
snake, he proposed it as a cure for the pleurisy —Ramsay’s review 
of medicine, 36; Miller, i. 318. 7 

TENNENT (Wi tram), a useful scholar and minister of a 
presbyterian church at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, received episco- 
pal ordination in Ireland, and emigrated to this country in the year 
1718, with four sons, Gilbert, William, John, and Charles. Not 
long after his arrival in America he renounced his connexion with 
thé episcopal church, and was admitted into the synod of Philadel- 
phia. He spent a short time in the state of New York, and then in 
1721 or 1722 removed to Bensalem in Pennsylvania. Here he re- 
mained not more than four or five years ; for in 1726 he settled at 
Neshaminy, about twenty miles north of the city of Philadelphia, 
where he became pastor of a small presbyterian congregation. 
Here he established a seminary of learning, which soon received 
the name of the log college, by which it was long known. But this 
institution, though humble in name, was the nursery, in which many 
ministers of the gospel were trained up for eminent usefulness. 
Among these were his four sons, who were educated under his sole 
instruction, and Messrs: Rowland, Campbell, Lawrence, Beatty, 
Robinson, and Samuel Blair. He never had an assistant in his 
academy, excepting for a short time, when his eldest son Gilbert 
acted in that capacity, while pursuing his theological studies. He 
had the happiness to see all his sons employed in the service of the- 
church for several years before his death. As the calls for ministe- 
rial service were urgent he sent them out, as soonas they were 
qualified for the work. Of these John died in early life, and the 
others lived to advanced age, and were among the most useful and 
respectable ministers of their time. Mr. Tennent died and was 
buried at Neshaminy about the year 1743. He was eminent as a 
classical scholar ; but his attainments in science, it is thought, were 
not so great. He was a man of great integrity, simplicity, indus- 
try, and piety ; and to his labors and benevolent zeal the American 
churches are in no small degree indebted.—Jéiller, ii. 341 5 Panes 
plist, il, 2—4. " 
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TENNENT (Gixzerzt), minister of Philadelphia, was the son of 
the preceding, and was born in Ireland February 5, 1703. - He was 
brought to this country by his father, by whom he was educated. 
At the age of fourteen he began to be anxious for the salvation of 
his soul; he was often in great agony of mind; but at length the 
character of Jesus Christ as the Savior of sinners filled him with 
peace. Still he was diffident of his Christian character, and in con- 
sequence purstied the study of physic fora year, but afterwards 
devoted himself to theology, and began to preachin 1725. Inthe 
autumn of 1726 he was ordained minister of New Brunswick in 
New Jersey. For some time he was the delight of the pious, and 
was honored by those, who were destitute of religion. But when 
God began to bless his faithful Jabors to the awakening of secure 
sinners and to their conversion from darkness unto light, he pres- 
ently lost tlie good opinion of false professors ; his name was loaded 
with reproaches, and the grossest immoralities were attributed to 
‘ him. But he bore all with patience. Though he had sensibility to 
character as well as other men, yet he was willing to encounter dis- 
grace, rather than neglect preaching the truth, however offensive to 
the sinful, whom he wished to reclaim. Towards the close of the 
year 1740 and in the beginning of the year 1741 he made a tour 
in New England at the importunate request of Mr, Whitefield. 
He succeeded the latter in Boston, and an astonishing efficacy ac- 
companied his labors. Visiting various parts of New England, he 
was every where remarkably useful. In this tour the dress, in 
which he commonly entered ‘the’ pulpit, was a great coat, girt about 
him with a leathern girdle, while his natural hair was left undressed. 
His large stature and grave aspect added a dignity to the simplicity 
or rather rusticity of his appearance. In1743 he established a new 
presbyterian church in Philadelphia out of those, who were denom- 


inated the followers and converts of Mr. Whitefield. In 1753, at 


the request of the trustees of New Jersey college, he went to Eng — 
jand to solicit benefactions for that seminary. Aftera life of great — 


usefulness he died in much peace about the year 1764 or 1765. 
He was succeeded by the reverend Dr. Sproat. For more than 


forty years he had enjoyed a habitual, unshaken assurance of his in- 


terest in redeeming love. Asa preacher, he was in his vigorous 
days equalled by but few. His reasoning powers were strong ; his 
Janguage forcible and often sublime ; and his manner of address 


~warm and earnest. His eloquence however was rather bold and ~ 
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awful, than soft and persuasive. With admirable dexterity he ex- — 


posed the false hope .of the hypocrite, and searched the corrupt 
heart tothe bottom. He was most pungent in his addresses to the 
‘conscience. When he wished to alarm the sinner, he could repre- 
sent in the most awful manner the terrors of the Lord. He was 
bold, courageous, ardent, and independent. A number of presbyte- 
rians both among the clergy and laity, who were considered as mere 
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formalists in religion, violently opposed Mr. Whitefield and Mr. 
Tennent. The consequence was, that in a short time the synod of 
Philadelphia was split into two parts, each of which formed a sepa> 
rate synod, and for several years treated each other with great cen- 
soriousness. At length Mr. Tennent, who had been principally 
concerned in promoting the separation, became desirous of restoring 
harmony, and labored with great industry for this purpose. His 
longest and most elaborate publication, entitled the peace of Jeru- 
salem, was upon this subject. The synods were happily united in 
1758. ‘The whole transaction illustrates the character of Mr. Ten- 
nent, in whom an ardent love to what he conceived to be truth and 
duty always triumphed over all considerations of a personal kind. 
As an officer in the church he earnestly endeavored to maintain strict 
discipline. But above other things the purity of the ministry was 
his care. He zealously urged every scriptural method, by which 
earthly minded men might be kept from entering the sacred office, 
and men of piety and zeal as well as learning might be introduced. 
Abhorring all artifice and dissimulation, there was in his conversa- 
tion an undisguised honesty. He was tender, kind, compassionate, 
the friend of the good, the patron of those, who were injured or 
were in distress. He published the righteousness of the scribes 
and pharisees considered ; a sermon on justification ; remarks upon 
a protestation, presented to the synod of Philadelphia, 1741; the 
examiner examined, or Gilbert Tennent harmonious, in answer 
to Mr. Hancock’s pamphlet, entitled, the examiner, or Gilbert 
against Tennent ; three sermons on holding fast the truth against 
the Moravians ; a sermon at the ordination of Charles Beatty at. 
Neshaminy, 1743 ; a sermon on the victory of the British arms 
in the Mediterranean ; two sermons preached at Philadelphia ; 
an account of the revival of religion in Pennsylvania and other 
parts in Prince’s Christian history, 1744; a sermon on the success 
of the expedition against Louisbourg ; discourses on several sub- 
jects, on the nature of justification, on the law, and the necessity of 
good works vindicated, 12mo, 1745 ; a sermon on the lawfulness. 
of defensive war, 1747 ; a sermon on the consistency of defensive 
war with true Christianity; defensive war defended ; a fast sermon ; 
a sermon before the sacramental solemnity, 1748; essay on the 
peace of Jerusalem; a thanksgiving sermon; sermon on the dis- 
plays of divine justice in the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, 1749 ; 
sermons on important subjects, adapted to the present state of the 
British nation, 8vo, 1758; a sermon at the opening of the presbyte- 
rian church.—Assembly’s miss. mag. i. 238-—248 ; 11.46; Mass. miss. 
mag. iv. 361—365, 401—405 ; Chauncy’s thoughts, 37, 40, 127, 147, 
249 ; Christian hist. 1744, 127,133, 285—298, 314, 384--S91, 411. 
TENNENT (Witt1am), minister of Freehold, New Jersey, 
was the brother of the preceding, and was born in Ireland June 3, 
1703. He arrived in America, when in the fourteenth year of his 


~ 
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age. Having resolved to devote himself to the ministry of the gos- 
pel his intense application to the study of theology under the care 
of his brother at New Brunswick so impaired his health, as to bring 
on a decline. He became more and more emaciated, till little hope 
of life was left. At length he fainted and apparently expired. The 
neighborhood were invited to attend his funeral on the next day. In 
the evening his physician, a young gentleman, who was his particu- 
lar friend, returned to the town, and was afflicted beyond measure 
at the news of his death. Being told, that when the body was. laid 
out a little tremor of the flesh under the arm had been. perceived, 
he encouraged the hope, that the powers of life had not yet depart- 
ed. On examining the body he affirmed that he felt an unusual 
warmth, and had it restored to a warm bed, and the funeral delayed. 
All probable means were used to restore life, but the third day ar- 
rived, and the unintermitted exertions of the doctor had as yet been 
in vain. It was determined by the brother, that the funeral should 
now take place ; but the physician requested a delay of one hour, 
then of half an hour, and finally of a quarter of an hour. As this 
last period was near expired, while he was endeavoring to soften the 
tongue, which he had discovered to be much swollen, by putting 
some ointment upon it with a feather, the body opened its eyes, 
gave a dreadful groan, and sunk again into apparent death. The ef- 
forts were now renewed, and in a few hours Mr. Tennent was re- 
stored to life. His recovery however was very slow ; all former 
ideas were for some time blotted out of his mind; and it was a 
year before he was perfectly restored. To his friends he repeated- 
.ly stated, that after he had apparently expired he found himself in 
heaven, where he beheld a glory, which he could not describe, and 
heard songs of praise before this glory, which were unutterable. 
We was about to join the throng, when one of the heavenly messen- 
gers said tohim, “ you must return to the earth.” - At this instant 
he groaned, and opened his eyes upon this world. For three years 
afterwards the sounds, which he had heard, were not out of his 
ears, and earthly things were in his sight as vanity and nothing. In 
October 1733 he was ordained at Freehold, as the successor of his 
brother, the reverend John Tennent. It was not long before his in- 
attention to worldly concerns brought him into debt. In his embar- 
rassment a friend from New York told him, that the only remedy 
was to get a wife. ‘ I do not know how to go about it,” was the an- 
swer. _ “ Then I will undertake the business,” said his friend; “ I 
have a sister in law inthe city, a prudent. and pious widow.” The 
next evening found Mr. Tennent in New York, and the day after he 
was introduced to Mrs. Noble. Being pleased with her appearance, 
when he was left alone with her he abruptly told her, that he sup- 
posed she knew his errand, that neither his time nor inclination 
would suffer him to use much ceremony, and that if she pleased he 
would attend his charge on the next sabbath, and return on Monday 
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and be’ married. With some hesitation the lady consented; and 
she proved an invaluable treasure to him, About the year 1744, 
when the faithful preaching of Mr. Tennent and Mr. John Row- 
land was the means of advancing in a very remarkable degree the 
cause of religion in New Jersey, the indignation and malice of those, 
who loved darkness rather than light, and who could not quietly 
submit to have their false security shaken, was excited against these 
servants of God. There was at this time prowling through the 
country a noted man named Tom Bell. One evening he arrived at 
a tavern in Princeton, dressed in a parson’s frock, and was immedi- 
ately accosted as the reverend Mr. Rowland, whom he much re- 
sembled. This mistake was sufficient for him. The next day he 
went to acongregation in the county of Hunterdon, and declaring 
himself to be Mr. Rowland, was invited to preach on the sabbath. 
As he was riding to church in the family waggon accompanied by 
his host on an elegant horse, he discovered when he was near the 
church that he had left his notes behind, and proposed to ride back 
for them on the fine horse. The proposal was agreed to, and Bell 
after returning to the house and rifling the desk made off with the 
horse. Mr. Rowland was soon indicted for the robbery, but it haps. 
* pened that on the very day, in which the robbery was committed, 
he was in Pennsylvania or Maryland, and this circumstance being 
proved by the testimony of Mr. Tennent and two other gentlemen, 
who accompanied him, the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
Mr. Rowland could not again be brought before the court; but the 
witnesses were indicted for wilful and corrupt perjury. The | 
evidence was very strong against them, for many had seen the sup- 
posed Mr. Rowland on the elegant horse. Mr. Tennent employed 
Mr. John Coxe, an eminent lawyer, to conduct his defence. He 
went to Trenton on the day appointed, and there found Mr. Smith 
of New York, one of the ablest lawyers in America, and of a religious 
character, who had voluntarily attended to aid in his defence. He 
found also at Trenton his brother Gilbert from Philadelphia with 
Mr. Kinsey, one of the first counsellors in the city. Mr. Tennent 
was asked who were his witnesses ; he replied, that he had none, 
as the persons, who accompanied hin, were also indicted. He 
was pressed to delay the trial, as he would most certainly be 
convicted ; but he insisted, that it should proceed, as he trusted 
in God to vindicate his innocence. Mr. Coxe was charging Mr. 
Tennent with acting the part of an enthusiast, when the bell sum- 
moned them to court. The latter had not walked far in the 
street before he was accosted by a man and his wife, who asked 
him if his name was not Tennent. The man said, thathe lived 
in a certain place in Pennsylvania or Maryland; that Mr. Ten- 
nent and Mr. Rowland had lodged at his house, or at a house 
where he and his wife had been servants, at a particular time, and 
on the next day preached; that some nights before he left home, 
70 
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he and his wife both dreamed repeatedly, that Mr. Tennent‘was in 
distress at Trenton, and they only could relieve him; and that they 
in consequence had come to that town, and. wished. to know ‘what 
they had todo. Mr. Tennent led them to the court house, and 
their testimony induced the j jury to bring in a verdict of not: guilty: 
two the astonishment of hisenemies. After a life of great usefulness, 
Mr. Tennent died at Freehold March 8, 1777, aged seventy one 
years. He was well read in divinity, and professed himself a mod- 
erate Calvinist. The doctrines of man’s depravity, the atonement 
of ‘Christ, the necessity of the all powerful influence of the Holy 
Spirit to renew the heart, in consistence with the free agency of 
the sinner, were among the leading articles of his faith. With his 


friends he was at all times cheerful and pleasant. He once dined. 


in company with governor Livingston and Mr.. Whitefield, when 
the latter expressed the consolation he found in believing amidst the 
faticues of the day that his work would soon be done, and that he 
should depart and be with Christ. He appealed te Mr. Tennent, 
whether that was not his comfort. Mr. Tennent replied, ‘ what 
do you think I should say, if I was to send my man Tom into the 


field to plough, and at noon should find him lounging under a tree,. 


complaining of the heat, and of his difficult work, and begging to be 
discharged of his hard service ?) What should I say ? Why, that 
he was an idle, lazy fellow, and that it was his business to do the 


work, that I had appointed him.” He was the friend of the poor. 
The public lost in him a firm assertor of the civil and religious: 


rights of his country. Few men have ever been more holy in life, 
more submissive to the will of God under heavy afflictions, or more 
peaceful in death. An account, which he wrote of the revival of 
religion in Freehold and other places, is published in Prince’s 
Christian history —Assembly’s miss. mag. li. 97—103, 146—166, 
202—207, 333—335 ; Panoplist, ii. l\—6, 49-—67, 97—100 ; Mas- 
sachusetts miss. mag. iv. 1, 41, 81, 121 ; Christian history for 1744, 
298—310. 


TENNESSEE, one of the United States af America, was for-. 


merly a part of Carolina, and in 1754 contained not more than fifty 


families, who were either destroyed or driven away by the Indians: 
before the close of the following year. In 1765 the’settlement of — 


this territory again commenced, and the ravages of the Indians af- 
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terwards occasioned much suffering. This country was. ceded to 


the United States in 1789, and in 1790 congress established a terri- 


torial government. It was erected into a separate state in 1796, and: 


admitted into the union. By the constitution of this state, which 


“was adopted February 6, 1796, a general assembly is established, _ 


consisting of a senate and house of representatives, the members of 
which are chosen for two years. The governor is chosen. by the: 
people for two years, and is eligible only for six years out of eight.. 
~=Morse’s geog. ; Holmes’ annals, iu. 494. 
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“THACHER (Tuomas), first minister of the old south church in 
‘Boston, was born in Engiand May 1, 1620, and arrived in this coun- 
try in June 1635. He pursued his studies under the direction of 
Mr. Chauncy, afterwards president of the college. On the second 
of January 1644 he was ordained minister of Weymouth, where he 
remained more than twenty years; but after the death of his first 
-wife in 1664 anumber of circumstances induced him to remove to 
Boston. When anew church was formed out of the first by per- 
sons, displeased with the settlement of Mr. Davenport, Mr. Thach- 
er was installed its pastor February:16, 1670. He died October 15, 
1678, aged fifty eight years: His colleague, Mr. Willard, surviv- 
ed him. Being well skilled in the Hebrew, Mr. Thacher composed 
alexicon of the principal words in that language. : President Stiles 
speaks of him as the best Arabic scholar in the country. Asa 
-preacher he. was very popular, being remarkably fervent and 
Copious in prayer. He was zealous against the quakers, for he be- 
‘eved that their doctrines subverted the gospel, and led men into 
the pit of darkness under the pretence of giving them light. Be- 
sides being an excellent minister and Christian, he was also a phy- 
‘sician. He published a fast sermon, 1674 ; a brief rule to guide 
the common people in the small pox and measles, 1677.—Magna- 
lid, iii. 148-—153; Collect, hist. soc. viil..278 ; EKmerson’s sermon on 
_the death of Dr. Thacher. 

THACHER (Pers), first minister of Milton, was the ee of the 
preceding, anc was born at Salem in 1651. After he was graduated 
- at Harvard college in 1671, hare chosen a tutor and fellow. .In 

a.few years he went to England, where he became acquainted 
with a number of eminent divines. On his.return he was or- 
dained at Milton June 1, 1681. He died December 17, 1727, in 
‘the seyenty seventh year of hisage. His successor was Mr. John 
Taylor. In his natural temper there.was a great deal of vivacity, 
‘which gave an interest to his.conversation and to his public perform- 
‘ances. While he-was cheerful and affable, he was eminent for 
-sanctity and benevolence. Besides the ordinary labors of the Lord’s 
vday he preached a. monthly lecture, and encouraged the private 
“meetings of his neighbors for religious purposes. He sometimes 
preached to asociety of young men. Having studied the Indian 
Janguage he also at a monthly lecture imparted to the Indians of a 
neighboring village the gospel of salvation. Being a physician, his 
benevolence prompted him to expend a great part of his yearly sal- 
ary in the purchase of medicines and other necessarics for the sick 
andindigent. His death was somewhat sudden. The last words, 
which he uttered, were, “ I am going to Christ in glory.” He pub- 
‘lished unbelief detected and condemned, to which is added the treas- 
ures of the fathers inheritable by their posterity, 1708; clection 
»sermon, 1711 ; Christ’s forgiveness a pattern, 1712; a sermon. on 
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the death of Samuel Man, 1719; adivine riddle, he that is. weak 
is strong, 1723; the perpetual covenant, a sermon to a society of 
young men.—Mather’s sermon on his death ; Collect. hist. soc. viii. 
277; ix. 195 ; Emerson's sermon on Dr. ‘Thacher 5 32M. Ez. weekly 
FRA. 4 December 25, 1727. 
THACHER (Prrer), minister in Boston, was born in that town 
and was graduated at Harvard college in 1696, While a member 
of this institution it pleased a sovereign God to give hima deep 
sense of his sin, and at length to inspire him with a cheerful faith — 
in the Savior of the lost. After living for some time at Hatfield as 
a schoolmaster, he was settled in the ministry at Weymouth, where 
he;remained eleven or twelve years. He was installed pastor of 
the new north church in Boston, as colleague with Mr. Webb, Jan- 
uary, 28, 1723. In consequence of some divisions in the society, 
and some irregularity in the measures, which were adopted to ob- 
tain Mr, Thacher, the association refused to assist in his settlement. 
He died February 26, 1739, in the sixty second year of his age. 
He possessed a strong and masterly genius. Mr. Cooper calls him 
the evangelical reasoner. While he was remarkably skilled in > 
theology, his judgment was penetrating, his style manly, and his 
reasoning close and accurate. He was always zealous in defending 
the Calvinistic doctrines, which after indefatigable study and earnest 
prayer he embraced. . A natural modesty adorned his rich endow- 
ments. He exhibited great humbleness of mind without meanness 
of spirit. As a preacher he was pathetic, for he believed and felt 
what he delivered. In the gift of pray er he was almost unequalled. 
During his last sickness he was cheerful, for he hoped in the mercy 
of God through the Redeemer. He published the election sermon, 
1726, and a sermon on the death of Mrs. Gee.—-Colman’s, Cooper's, 
and Webb’s serm. on his death ; Eliot’s dedicat. sermon, 
THACHER (PETER), minister of Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts, was the son of the reverend Mr. Thacher of Milton, and was 
born October 6, 1688. He was, graduated at. Harvard college in 
1706. After preaching two years in Middleborough, he was or- 
dained November 2, 1709. His death took place April 22, 1744. 
He was succeeded ue Mr. Conant. Receiving from his ancestors a — 
large collection of puritan authors, Mr. Thacher imbibed the spirit 
of these writings. He was very distinguished for the sanctity of 
his life. At one period his faithful exertions as a minister were the 
means of adding near two hundred members to his church in less _ 
than three years. The doctrines, which he preached, were the di- © 
vine trinity, the total depravity of man, the sovereign grace of God 
in choosing any to salvation, and in sending his Son to purchase and 
his Spirit to apply it, and justification through the righteousness of 
Christ. He was anxious to render men holy and benevolent. He 
published an account of the revival of religion in Middleborough 
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in the Christian history, where is a minute account of his life by 
Mr. Prince. —Christian history for 1743, 171,412 ; for 1744, 77— 
99; Barker’s century sermon; Collect. hist. soc. lil. 149. 
THACHER (OxeEnsBr1IDGE), a representative of Boston in the 
general court, was the son of Oxenbridge Thacher, esquire, | 
who died in 1772 in the ninety third year of his age, and grandson 
of the reverend Peter Thacher of Milton. He was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1738 and died July 8, 1765, aged forty five years. 
He was a learned man and good writer. He published a pamphlet 
on the gold coin, 1760, and the sentiments of a British American, 
occasioned by the act to lay certain duties in the British colonies 
and plantations, 1764.—Codlect. hist. soc. vill. 277 5 Emerson’s sere 
mon on Dr. Thacher. ‘ , | 
THACHER (PETER, D.pD.), minister in Boston, was the son of 
the preceding, and was born in Milton March 21,1752. He gave 
early indications of a serious mind, preferring books of piety and 
the conversation of persons older than himself to the diversions 
of the childish age. He was graduated at Harvard college in 1769, 
when but seventeen years of age. He always thought, that his ed- 
ucation was too much hurried. On the nineteenth of September 
- 1770 he was ordained the minister of Malden. As a preacher he 
was admired. His charming voice, his oratorical powers, his fluen- 
cy in prayer, and the pathos of his expression were applauded by’ 
the serious and intelligent, and rendered him uncommonly accepta- 
ble to the multitude. No young man preached to such crowded as- 
semblies. Mr. Whitefield in his prayers called him the young Ee | 
lijah.. Being a strict Calvinist in his sentiments, he contended zeal- 
ously for the faith of his fathers. When the controversy began with © 
Great Britain, he exerted himself in the pulpit, in conversation, and 
in other ways to support the rights of his country. He was a dele- 
gate from Malden to the convention, which formed the constitution 
of Massachusetts in 1780. Being democratic in his sentiments he 
contended, that there should be no governor, and when a decision 
was made contrary to his wishes he still made particular objections 
to the title of excellency, which was given to the chief magistrate. 
But afterwards, as he became better acquainted with the policy of 
government, he was warmly attached to those parts of the constitu-- 
tion, which he had once disapproved. He was installed minister of 
the church in Brattle street, Boston, as successor of Dr. Cooper, 
January 12, 1785; and in this vineyard of the Lord he continued 
till his death. Being afflicted with a pulmonary complaint, his 
physicians recommended the milder air of a more southern climate, 
He accordingly sailed for Savannah, where he died December 16, 
1802 in the fifty first year of his age, He was succeeded by the 
reverend Mr. Buckminster. Just before he set sail from Boston 
he was visited by Dr. Stillman, to whom he expressed his belief, 
that he should not recover, and said with peculiar energy, “ the 
doctrines I have preached are now my only comfort. My hopes 
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-are vere on the atonement and righteousness of Christ” ze The last 
words, which he uttered, were “ Jesus Christ, my. Savior.” tuts 
Dr. Thacher was a member of the board of commissioners. for 
propagating the gospel among the Indians in North America, of 
the historical society of Massachusetts, of several charitable and 
humane societies, and of the American academy of arts and sci- 
ences. As a preacher his discourses were not elaborate, but 
ey were recommended by vivacity of thought and by a graceful 
delivery. During his residence in Boston he relaxed somewhat 
from his former strictness and became more liberal in his senti- 
ments. In the chamber of sickness he was remarkably acceptable. 
By the couch of those, who were dismayed by the terrors of death, 
he administered consolation by dwelling upon the mercy of that 
Savior, who died to redeem a guilty and suffering world. To 
the distressed and afflicted his voice was that of an angel ¢ of come 
fort. In prayer he was uncommonly eloquent, uttering: in impres- 
‘sive and pathetic language the devout feelings of his own heart, 
and exciting deep emotions in the hearts of his hearers. He pub- 
Nished an oration ayainst standing armies, delivered March 5, 1776; 
@ sermon on the death of Andrew Eliot, 1778 ; three sermons in 
proof of the eternity of future punishment, 1782 ; observations on 
the state ofthe clergy in New England, with strictures upon the 
power of dismissing them, usurped by some churches, 1783; a 
a reply to strictures upon the preceding ; ; a sermon on the 
death of Joshua Paine; at the ordination of Elijah Kellogg, 
1788 ; memoirs of Dr. Boylston, published in Massachusetts 
Magazine, 1789; a sermon at the ordination of William a. 
Soand. 1790 ; on the death of governor Bowdoin, 1791; ser- 
mon at the artillery election ; on the death of governor Hancock, 
1793.; on the death of Samuel Stillman, junior; at the ordination 
-of his son, Thomas Cushing Thacher, 1794; a sermon before the 
“Massachusetts congregational charitable society, 17 he on the 
-death of Thomas Russell; on the death of Natl niel ‘Gorham, 
1796 ; a sermon before a -society of freemasons, 1 97 3 at the in- 
terment of Dr. Clarke ; on the death of Rebecca Gill, 1798:; OR 
tthe death of governor Sumner ; a sermon to the society in Brattle 
street on the completion of a century from its establishment, 1799 ; 
a discourse on the death of Washington, 1800.—Emerson’s sermon 
on his death ; Collect. hist. soc. viii. 27 7—284.; Stillman’s sermons, 
256; Polyanthos, ili. 2——12 ; Columbian Seen January 1, 18038, 
THOMAS (Joun), an Indian remarkable for longevity, died at 
Natick, Massachusetts, in 1727, aged one hundred and ten years. 
He was among the first of the praying Indians. He joined the 
-church, when it was first gathered at Natick by Ms. Eliot, ane was 
“exemplary throurh life. hae by hist. soc. v. 206. me 
THOMAS (J on), a major general in the American army served 
an the wars against the French and Indians with reputation. In 
a 5 he was.appointed.by congress a brigadier peneral, and during 





the ‘siege of Boston he commanded a division ‘of the provincial 
troops at Roxbury. In the following year he was appointed major 
general, and after the death of Montgomery was entrusted with the 
command in Canada. He joined the army before Quebec on the: 
first of May, but soon found it necessary to raise the siege and com- 
mence his retreat. He died of the small pox at Chamblee May 
30, 1776. On his death the command devolved for a few days on 
Arnold, and then on’general Sullivan. He was a man of sound’ 
judgment and fixed courage, who was beloved by his soldiers and 
amiable in the relations of private life—Marshall, ii. 348, 354—. 
358 5 Gordon, ii. 251—254 ; Collect. hist. soc. il. 66; Warren, i. 
344, 345 ; Boston Gazette, June 24, 1776. denice 
THOMPSON (Wit 14m), first minister of Braintree, Massa-: 
chusetts, was a native of England, and was first settled in Lanca- 
shire. After his arrival in this country, when a church was gathered. 
at mount Wollaston, or Braintree, he was chosen its pastor, and was: 
installed September 24, 1639. Mr. Flynt was settled as his 
colleague March 17,1640. In the year 1642 Mr. Thompson. 
accompanied two other ministers to Virginia in order to carry the 
gospel to the ignorant, but was soon obliged to leave that colony for 
his nonconformity to the episcopalian worship. He died at Brain- 
tree December 10, 1666, aged sixty eight years —Morton, 192,193; 
Winthrop, 188, 256, 271 ; Hancock’s century sermon ; Holmes’ 
annals,i. 311 ; Magnalia, iii. 119--120 ; Collect. hist. soc.ix. 191 ; 
Johnson, 161, 162. | 
TORREY (Samvex), minister of Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
died April 21, 1707, aged about seventy six years. He had been in 
the ministry fifty years, and was an able and faithful preacher. He 
published the election sermon in the years 1674, 1683, and 1695.—. 
Collect. hist. soc. ix. 105 ; Christian history, i. 98. - 
TRACY (Urran), an eminent statesman, was graduated at 
Yale college in 1778, and afterwards directing his attention to the 
Jaw he soon rose to eminence in that profession. ‘lhe last fourteen 
years of his life were devoted to the service of his country in the 
national councils, where he was admired by his friends, and respected 
by his opponents. After having been a member of the house of 
representatives for some time he was chosen a senator in the 
place of Mr. Hillhouse, who resigned, in October 1796, and’ he 
continued in this high station till hisdeath. In the beginning of 
March 1807, whilein a feeble state of health, he exposed himself by 
attending the funeral of Mr. Baldwin, his former fellow student, and 
late colleague in the senate. From this period he declined; and 
he died at Washington July 19, 1807, in the fifty fourth year of 
his age. His devotion to the public service precluded him from 
that attention to his private interests, which claim the principal re- 
gard of most men. His speeches displayed a vigorous and wel! 
informed mind. In witand humor he was unrivalled, in delivery 
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graceful, and lucid. in argument. He was sometimes severe ; but. 
the ardor of debate, the rapidity of his ideas, and the impetuosity of 
his eloquence constituted an apology. He was an instructive and 
agreeable companion. While his observations were frequently 
profound, his thoughts seemed to come without premeditation, and 
they alarmed no one’s pride... His humor was easy and natural. 
ike the lightning of a summer evening, which flashes without 
thunder, it would show the object without wounding the person.» 
As his temper was uniformly kind, he never wantonly attacked any 
one. For the last six years of his life, Mr. Tracy scarcely fora 
moment knew the perfect cheerfulness of health. The following is 
an extract from a letter, which he. wrote a short time before his 
death, - “ Infinite power is the same here, and infinite goodness the 
same, that they. are any where and every where else; why then 
should I prefer location, in which to draw my last breathes ?. Place 
is nothing, and circumstances nothing; eternity is all to man. 
This eternity is the property of God himself, and his goodness, in- 
finite and unbounded as it is, should fix the steady eye of faith and 
regulate that of reason, and certainly silence every complaint.” — Lit- 
erary mag. vill.40; Marshall, v. 520,521; Amer. reg. ii. 79—81. 
TREAT (Roperr); governor of Comsehiinin. was the son, it is 
believed, of Mr. Robert Treat, one of the settlers of Milford in 
1639. He was chosen one of the magistrates.in 1673. After Phil- 
ip’s war commenced, he was sent to Westfield at the head of the 
Connecticut troops, and when the enemy attacked Springfield, he 
marched to its _relief, and drove them from the town. He also at- 
tacked the Indians in their assault upon Hadley on the nineteenth of 
October and put them completely to flight. In 1676 he was chosen» 
deputy governor, and in 1683 governor, to which office he was an- 
nually elected for fifteen years. From 1698 to 1708 he was again 
deputy governor. He died July 12,.1710, in the eighty ninth year 
of hisage. His character was very respectable, and he had render- 
ed the most important services to his country. Asa military offi- 
cer he united firmness and courage with caution and prudence. He 
was venerated and beloved by the inhabitants of Milford, where he 
resided. —TZrumbull’s Connecticut, 1. 340, 350—363, 455. avy 
TREAT (SamvzEu), first minister of Eastham, Massachisena: 
was the son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard col- 
lege in 1669. He was ordained in 1672, a church having been es- 
tablished for more than twenty years. Soon after his settlement he 
studied the Indian language, and devoted to the Indians in his neigh- 
borhood much of his time and attention. Through his zeal and 
labors many of the savages were brought into a state of civilization 
and order, and not a few of them were converted to the Christian 
faith. In 1693 he wrote a letter to Dr. Increase Mather, in which 
he states, that there were within the limits of Eastham five hundred 
adult Indians, to whom he had for many years imparted the gospel 
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in their own language. He had under him’four Indian teachers, 
who read in separate villages‘on every sabbath, excepting on every 
fourth when he himself preached, the sermons, which he wrote for 
them. He procured schoolmasters and persuaded the Indians to 
choose from among themselves six magistrates, who held regular 
courts. Mr. Treat, after having passed near half a century in the 
most benevolent exertions as a minister of the gospel, died March 
18, 1717, in the sixty ninth year of his age. He was a consis- 
tent and strict Calvinist, who zealously proclaimed those truths, 
which are calculated to alarm and humble the sinner ; and it pleased 
God at different times to accompany his labors with a divine bles- 
sing. Some of his friends however thought, that there was too 
much of terror in his discourses. An extract from one of his ser- 
mons, which proves that the author believed there was such a place 
as hell, and that he was able to array the terrors of the Lord against 
the impenitent, is preserved in the historical collections. He was 
malld in his natural temper, and his conversation was pleasant and 
sonietimes facetious, but always decent. His second wife was the 
daughter of the reverend Mr. Willard of Boston. One of his 
daughters by her was the mother of the honorable judge Paine. 
Mr. Treat published the confession of faith in the Nauset Indian 
language ; and the election sermon, !713.—-Codlect. hist. soc. viii. 
170—183 ; AMagnalia, iii. 200. 

TRUMBULL (Jonaruan), governor of Connecticut, was born 
at Lebanon in 1710, and was graduated at Harvard college in 1727, 
He was chosen governor in 1769 and was annually elected till 1783, 
when he resigned, having been occupied for fifty years without in- 
terruption in public employments, and having rendered during eight 
years’ war the most important services to his country. Having seen 
the termination of the, contest in the establishment of the indepen- 
dence of America he withdrew from public labors, that he might 
devote himself to the concerns of religion, and to a better preparas 
tion for his future existence. He died August 17,1785 in the seve 
enty fifth year of hisage. In the latter years of his life he was the 
intimate friend of president Stiles, who esteemed him the more 
highly for uniting an accurate knowledge of theology with his polit- 
ical abilities, and especially for the union of piety with his patriot- 
ism. General Washington in a letter of condoience on his death to 
one of his sons, wrote thus; * under this loss, however great as your 
pangs may have been at the first shock, you have every thing to con- 
sole you. A long and well spent life in the service of his country 
placed governor Trumbull among the first of patriots ; in the social 
duties he yielded to none ; and his lamp from the common course 
of nature being nearly extingusihed, worn down with age and cares, 
but retaining his mental faculties in perfection are biessings, which 
attend rarely his advanced life. All these combining have secured 
to his memory universal respect here, and no doubt Increasing hap- 
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piness hereafter.” _A long letter of governor Trumbull upon the 
war is printed in the historical collections —Marshall, ii. append. 3 ; 
v.58; Holmes’ life of Stiles, 282 ; Chastellux’s travels, 1. 33 ; nN. 
Y. shiectator, January 8, 1800; Collect. hist. soc. Vi. 154—_@185 3 Ae 
merican museum, li, 32—36. 

TUCKER (Jouy, p. p.), minister of Newbury, Massachusetts, 
was born in Amesbury, and was graduated at Harvard college in 
1741. He was ordained colleague with the reverend Christopher 
Tappan November 20, 1745. As there was not a perfect union in 
the invitation, which. was. given him, he hesitated long ; but as the 
opposition arose from contrariety of sentiment, which probably 
would continue to exist, he was induced to accept the call. Those, 
who dissented, formed with others the presbyterian society, of which 
the reverend Jonathan Parsons was the first minister. Dr. Tucker 
died March 22, 1792, in the seventy third year of his age, and the 
forty seventh of his ministry. The reverend Mr. Moor succeeded 
him, and the reverend Mr. Popkin is now the minister of the same 
church. He possessed a strong and well furnished mind, and in ar- 
gumentation exhibited peculiar ingenuity and talents. In his ex- 
amination of the sacred scriptures he formed conclusions respecting 
some doctrines different from those, which were adopted by many 
of his brethren, but his life displayed the Christian virtues. He 
was habitually meek and placid, but when called to engage in con- 
troversy he defended himself with courage and with the keenness of 
satire. He published a sermon, preached at the ordination of Ed- 
mund Noyes, Salisbury, 1751 ; four sermons, on the danger of sin- 
ners hardening their hearts under the sparing mercy of an offended 
God, on God’s special ‘care over the righteous under public calami- 
ties occasioned by the earthquakes, on the scripture doctrine of the 
reconciliation of sinners to God, and on being born of God, 1756 ; 

a thanksgiving discourse, 1756; observations on the doctrines and 
uncharitableness of the reverend Jonathan Parsons, as exhibited 
more especially in his late’discourses on 1 Timothy i. 15, 1757; 
a sermon_at the ordination of Amos Moody, Pelham, N. H. 1765; 
a brief account of an ecclesiastical council, so called, convened in 
the first parish in Newbury, to which is annexed a discourse, being 
a minister’s appeal to his hearers, as to his life and doctrines, 1767 ; 
two discourses occasioned by the death of reverend John Lowell, 
Newburyport, 1767 ; remarks on a sermon of reverend Aaron 
Hutchinson, preached April 23, 1767 ; the reply of reverend Aa- 
ron Hutchinson considered, 1768 ; aletter to reverend James Chand- 
ler, Rowley, relative to a marginal note or two in his sermon, 
preached at Newburyport June 25, 1767, preparatory to the sete 
fling of a minister; a reply to Mr. Chandler’s answer, 1768 ; re- 
marks on Mr. Chandler’s serious address to a society at Newbury- 
port, 1768 ; a sermon at the convention of ministers, May 26,1768 ; 
two sermons, on the gospel condition of salvation, and on the nature 
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and necessity of the Father’s drawing such as come to Christ, 1769.5 
the election sermon, 1771; remarks ona discourse of reverend 
Jonathan Parsons, delivered March 5, 1774 ; the Dudleian lecture 
at Cambridge entitled, the validity of presbyterian ordination ar- 
gued from Jesus Christ’s being the founder, the sole legislator, and 
supreme head and ruler of the Christian church, 1778 ; and a sere 
mon at Newbury Port August 14, 1788, on a day for seeking the di- 
vine direction in the choice of a, colleague pastor with reverend 
Thomas Cary.— Eames’ fun. serm,; Popfrkin’s sermons on quitting the 
old, and entering the new meeting house, Newbury. 

TURELL (Esenezer), minister of Medford, Massachusetts, 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1721, and was ordained No- 
vember 25, 1724, as successor of the reverend Aaron Porter. He 
died December 5, 177 8) in the seventy seventh year of his age, and 
the fifty fourth of his ministry. _He was an eminent preacher, of a 
Yeady invention, a correct judgment, and fervent devotion, who deliv- 
ered divine truth with animation, and maintained discipline in his 
church with boldness tempered with prudence. His doctrine was 
Calvinistic, and always improved to promote practical godliness. 
To his country he was a zealous friend in all its interests. After 
following to the grave three wives of the first families, one of whom 
was the daughter of the reverend Dr. Colman, he himself died in the 
lively hope of a blessed immortality through the merits of his divine 
Master. He published the life and character of the reverend Dr. 
Colman, 8vo, 1749.—Jndepfendent chronicle, February 25,1779. 

TYTLER (James), eminent for learning, was a native of Scot- 
dand, and emigrated to this country about the year 1796. He died 
-at Salem, Massachusetts, in January 1804:in the fifty ninth year of 
his age. He was poor and lived on a point of land at a little dis- 
tance fromthe town. Returning to his house;in a dark night he 
fell into a clay pit and was drowned. His conduct.in life was mark- 
ed with almost perpetual imprudence:; yet he was a man of no 
common science and genius. He was one.of the editors of the Ed- 
inburgh edition of the encyclopedia Britannica, published a number — 
of years ago, and compiled the articles aerology, aerostation, chem- 
astry, electricity, gunnery, hydrostatics, mechanics, meteorology, a 
part of the article motion, and most of the separate articles inthe va- 
rious branches of natural history. He published.in great Britain an 
answer to the first part of Paine’s age of reason, and at Salem in 
1796 an answer to his second part. He also published a treatise on 
the plague and yellow fever, 8vo. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in compiling a universal geography.—Encyclop. Philadel- 
jhia edit. preface, xii. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, the last nation, which 
hhas arisen in the world, existed formerly as disconnected colonies 
of Great Britain. After the settlement of America the first appear- 
_-ance of a union among the distinct.colonies is presented iin the arti- 
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cles of confederation entered into at Boston May 19, 1643 by com- 
missioners {from New Haven, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Plymouth. It was agreed, that two deputies from each of these: 
colonies should meet annually, and have power to.make war and: 
peace with the Dutch, French, and Indians, and to establish all laws 
ofageneral concern. All common affairs were to be transacted 
under the name of the United Colonies of New England. Rhode 
Island applied for admission in 1648, but was refused. ‘This union 
continued more than forty years till the abrogation of the New Iing- 
land charters by James II. A more extensive plan of union was 
proposed in 1754 in consequence of the apprehension of an approach- 
ing war with the French. A convention, consisting of delegates 
from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,and Maryland, with the lieutenant governor and coun- 
cil of New York, met at Albany on the fourteenth ot June, and after 
miking a treaty with the Indiansof the six nations, tock up the sub- 
ject of union. A plan, which was drawn up by Dr. Franklin, was 
signed on the fourth of July by ali the delegates, excepting those of 
Connecticut. It proposeda general government, to be administered 
by a president general appointed by the crown, and by a grand coun- 
cil, consisting of members chosen by the colonial assemblies. No 
colony was to have more than seven, nor less than two represent- 
atives. The consent of the president was to be necessary to the 
passing of a bill into a law, and all laws were to be sent to England 
for the approbation of the king. Among other powers to be vested 
in the president and council was that of laying such duties, imposts, 
or taxes as should be necessary for the general defence. A copy of 
this plan was transmitted to each of the colonial assemblies and to 
the king’s council, and it was rejected by both; by the first, because 
it was supposed to give too much power to the representative of the 
king, and by the last because it was supposed to give too much power 
to the representatives of the people. It is less surprising that the 
confederation should be rejected in England, than “that the conven- 
tion should have been permitted to take place, or that when assem- 
bled the delegates should have been suffered to direct their thoughts 
to the subject of union. The proposal of a union first came from 
Shirley, the royal governor of Massachusetts. After the passing of 
the stamp act by the British parliament for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, the assembly of Massachusetts proposed a 
congress of deputies from each colony to consult on the common 
interest. Deputies from the assemblies of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
Delaware counties, Maryland, and South Carolina accordingly met 
at New York in October 1765, and immediately made a declaration 
of rights and grievances. They claimed for the colonies the ex- 
clusive power of taxing themselves, and agreed upon a petition to 
the king, and a memorial to each house of parliament. Frem this 
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period the pretension’ of Great Britain were examined with the 
greatest freedom; the assemblies of different colonies adopted spir- 
ited resolutions, asserting their rights ; a general non importation 
agreement was entered into; committees of correspondence were 
appointed ; and affairs were hastening to a crisis. ‘The bill, which 
shut the port of Boston in 1774, excited universal indignation, 
Through sympathy in the sufferings of Massachusetts the douse of 
burgesses of Virginia appointed a day of fasting and prayer, and 
signed an agreement, declaring, that an attack upon a sister colony 
to compel submission to arbitrary taxes was an attack on all British 
America. They also directed the committee of correspondence to 
propose a general congress. On the fifth of September 1774 the 
first congress, composed of delegates from eleven colonies, was 
held at Philadelphia. During asession of eight weeks a deciaration 
of rights was adopted; a non importation, non consumption, and 
non exportation agreement was made ; an address to the peopie of 
Great Britain,a memorial to the inhabitants of British America, and 
a loyal address to his majesty were prepared ; and letters were 
written tothe people of Canada, and to the colonies of St. John’s, 
Nova Scotia, Georgia, and the Floridas, inviting them to unite in 
the common cause. The battle of Lexington, April 19, 1775, was 
the signal of war and the royal troops in Boston soon found them- 
selves besieged by an army of twenty thousand men. The second 
congress assembled at Philadelphia on the tenth of May, and imme- 
diately resolved upon taking up arms, and emitted bills of credit to 
the amount of three millions of dollars to deiray the expenses of the 
war, for the redemption of which bills the twelve confederate cole- 
nies were plédged. They however prepared a second petition to 
the king, a second address to the inhabitants of Great Britain, and 
addresses to the people of Canada, and to the assembly of Jamaica, 
all of which were written in a masterly manner. In the mean time 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were taken by troops under the com- 
mand of colonel Allen, and the hard fought battle of Bunker’s hill 
in the neighborhood of Boston on the seventeenth of June taught 
the Americans, that they were able to contend with the disciplined 
troopsotf Great Britain. General Washington arrived at Cambridge 
as the commander in chief in July. In the autumn Canada was 
invaded by Montgomery, who took Montreal, and Arnold penetrat- 
ed through the wilderness of the district of Maine and presented 
himself before Quebec. The assault upon the city at the close of the 
year was however unsuccessful. The British were reduced to the 
necessity of evacuating Boston March 17, 1776, and in June the A- 
mericans were obliged to withdraw themselves from Canada. On 
the fourth of July, after an animated debate, the declaration of inde- 
pendence was adopted by congress. The members of that illustri- 
ous body solemnly declared the united colonies to be *¢ free and in- 
dependent states,” andin support of this declaration, with a firm 
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reliance on the pr otection of divine providence, they mutually pledg- 
ed to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
In August the British drove the Americans from Long Island; in 
September they took possession of New York; andin a short time 
they captured forts Washington and Lee,and obliged the command- 
er in chief to retire beyond the Delaware. The congress removed 
to Baltimore in December. On the twenty sixth of this month the 
battle of Trenton revived the expiring cause of America. Dur- 
ing the year 1777 there was a number of warm engagements. 
In September after the battle of Brandywine the enemy took pos- 
session of Philadelphia. The Americans were again defeated in 
the battle of Germantown October the fourth. The northern cam- 
paign was more encouraging, for on the seventeenth of October 
Burgoyne was captured with his whole army of upwards of five 
thousand seven hundred men. In the beginning of 1778 a treaty 
was made with France, and a powerful ally obtained. This event 
induced the British to abandon Philadelphia in June in order to 
concentrate the royal forces at New York. They were pursued and 
attacked at Monmouth. At the close of the year Savannah fell in- 
to the hands of the enemy. In 1779 an expedition was undertaken 
from New York against Connecticut, and New Haven was pluader- 
ed, and Fairfield and Norwalk burned. Stony point on the other 
hand was taken by general Wayne by assault. The country of the 
Indians of the six nations was desolated by general Sullivan in Au- 
gustand September. In October an unsuccessful attempt to re- 
cover Savannah was made by count D’Estaing and general Lincoln. 
On the twenty fifth of the same month Newport in Rhode Island, 
“which had been held by the enemy from December 1776, was eyac- 
uated. In the year 1780 sir Henry Clinton sailed to Charles- 
ton, and on the twelfth of May made general Lincoln and the 
whole garrison prisoners. On the sixteenth of August Gates 
was defeated in the battle of Camden. In September the treach- 
ery of Arnold was detected. The year 1781 was distinguished 
by the most important events. Greene, who had superseded Gates 
in the southern department, brought the highest honor to the Amer- 
ican arms. The splendid victory of Eutaw on the eighth of Septem- 
ber closed the revolutionary war in South Carolina. Cornwallis was 
besieged in Yorktown by the united American and French armies, 
and on the nineteenth of October he was obliged to capitulate with 
about six thousand men. The capture of this army may be consid- 
ered as the termination of the war, for the events, which took place 
afterwards, were of little comparative magnitude. 

Till the year 1781 the powers of congress seem to have been de- 
fined by no formal agreement between the several states, but in this 
year articles of confederation were adopted. ‘The articles had been 
made by congress November 15, 1777, and submitted to the indi- 
vidual states, but Maryland did not sign them till Mare 1, 1781. 
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On their reception by this state the act of union was completed. 
There were perhaps some advantages 1 in the delay of this event ; 
for as seven states were a majority, whenever that number met it 
was considered as the representative body of the thirteen, and if 
a measure was.adopted by four out of the seven, it was considered 
as the act of the whole, even in those cases, which by the confeder- 
ation required the concurrence of nine states. The following are. 
the principal features of the confederation, which was.the founda- 
tion of the American government until the establishment of the 
present constitution. The style of the confederacy was, the Unit- 
ed States of America, each state retaining all powers not expressly 
delegated. No state was to be represented in congress by less than 
two, nor by more than seven members. The delegates were chosen 
annually, and while they were incapable of being chosen for more 
than three years in any term of six years, they were liable at any 
time to be recalled. No one could be a member of congress, who 
held an office of profit under the United States. Each state was to 
have one vote. Affairs of common concern were for the most part. 
intrusted tocongress. There was to be a common treasury, anda rev- 
enue was to be raised by taxes, apportioned among the states ac- 
cording to the value of surveyed lands and.buildings, but to be levi- 
ed by the legislatures of the respective states. In all disputes re- 
specting the boundary or jurisdiction of states, an appeal could be 
made to congress in the last resort. Measures were decided by a 
majority of the United States assembled. Congress could not ad- 
journ for a longer time than six months, and during a recess “a 
committee of the states,” consisting of one delegate from each, might 
execute such powers, as nine of the states should confer upon them. 
No alteration could be made in the articles of union, unless agreed 
to in congress, and confirmed by the legislatures of every state. 

On the thirtieth of November 1782 provisional articles of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States were signed, and thede-_, 
finitive treaty September 3, 1783. New York was evacuated on the 
twenty fifth of November, und Washington soon afterwards repaired 
to congress and resigned his military commission. In 1786 there was 
an insurrection in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, occasioned 
principally by the burdens of the necessary taxes, but it was suppress- 
ed in the following year. In May 1787 the convention, which framed 
the present constitution of the United States assembled at Philadel- 
phia. Anew government had been rendered necessary by the imbe- | 
cliity of the confederation. An enormous debt had been contracted 
by the war, and to discharge it a system of revenue had been devised, 
an essential part of which was a general impost. But as the states 
were no longer bound together by common danger and common in- 
terest, the ordinances of congress were disregarded. Commercial 
regulations, adopted by some states, only operated to divert the 
course of business to the advantage of the other states. Ip che midst 
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of the calamities, which were felt, and of greater calamities, which 
were apprehended, Mr. Madison in the legislature of Virginia pro- 
posed a general convention. Commissioners accordingly met at 
Annapolis in September 1786, but adjourned to May 25, 1787, 
when delegates with more ample,powers assembled ; and they 
agreed upon the present constitution on the seventeenth of Septem- 
ber. It was ratified first by Delaware December 3, 1787, and by 
the twenty fifth of June 1788 it was accepted by nine other states, 
which more than completed the number necessary for rendering it 
valid. It was afterwards abopted by New York July 26, 1788, by 
North Carolina November 27, 1789, by Rhode Island May 29,1790, 
and by Vermont January 10,1791. The constitution of the Unite 
ed States, as it now exists, for some amendments have been made, 
vests all legislative powers in a congress, consisting of a senate 
and a house of representatives, the members of the former to 
be chosen for six years by the legislatures of the respective states, 
and the members of the latter to be chosen for two years by the 
people of the several states. [wo senators are chosen from each 
state, and one representative is allowed for every thirty three thous- 
and of estimated persons in astate, the following rule being adopted 
in making the estimation, that to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, there be added three fifths of all other persons. 
No person, holding any office under the United States, can be a mem- 
ber of either house. The executive power is vested in a president of 
the United States of America. Heischosenevery four years by elec- 
tors, appointed by each of the states, in number equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives, to which a state may be en- 
titled. These electors meet in their separate states on the same 
day, and give in written votes for a president and vice president. A 
list of these votes is transmitted to the seat of government, where they 
are counted in the presence of the senate and the house of repre- 
sentatives. ‘The person, who has a majority of the whole number 
of votes for president is elevated to that office. In the event of 
his decease, the vice president, who presides in the senate, takes 
his place. The president is so far concerned in legislation, that 
every bill, which has passed the two houses of congress, must be 
presented to him for his signature, and if he objects to it must be 
reconsidered and approved by two thirds of each house before it can 
become alaw. With the advice and consent of the senate he has 
power to make treaties, and appoint ambassadors, and the principal 
public officers. The judges of the supreme and inferior courts 
hold their offices during good behavior. No religious test is re- 
quired as a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States, and no law can be made respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion. All powers not delegated are reserved to the states re- 
spectively or to the people. 
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On the sixth of April 1789 a quorum ofsenators and representatives 
assembled at New York, and on counting the votes declared George 
Washington to be elected president and John Adams vice president of 
the United States. On the thirtieth Washington was inaugurated 
into his high office. His administration lasted eight years, as he 
was reelected after the expiration of the first term. <A treaty with’ 
Great Britain was signed at London November 19, 1794, and treat- 
ies with Spain and the dey of Algiers were made in 1795. During 
the continuance of president Washington in office the foundations 
of the prosperity of America were laid. In 1797 John Adams was 
chosen president of the United States and Thomas Jefferson vice 
president. During this administration a treaty was made with 
Prussia July 11, 1799, and after repeated injuries from revolution-. 
ary France a convention was concluded at Paris with the French 
republic September 30,1800. ‘This event contributed much to the 
growing prosperity of America. In 1801 Thomas Jefferson was 
elected president and Aaron, Burr vice president of the United 
States. In 1803 Louisiana was purchased of France for fifteen 
millions of dollars. In 1805 Thomas Jefferson was reelected pres- 
ident and George Clinton was chosen vice president of the United 
States. In this year general Eaton distinguished himself by his 
exploits against the barbarians of Tripoli. In December 1806 a 
negotiation for the settlement of differences with England termin- 
ated in a treaty, which was sent to this country. It was rejected by 
the president because it contained no engagement against the im- 
pressment of seamen from merchant vessels, and on account of a note 
annexed, that England retained the right of retaliating on the prin- 
ciples of the Berlin decree, if the United States submitted to it. In 
December 1807 an act, laying an embargo on all vessels in the ports 
of the United States, was passed in consequence of the decree of 
Berlin by the French emperor, declaring the British islands ina 
state of blockade, and‘of “ increasing dangers,” which threatened 
our commerce. This act continued in force until the non inter- 
course act was substituted in its place at the close of the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Jefferson. In 1809 James Madison was chosen pres- 
ident of the United States and George Clinton was chosen vice 
president. On the nineteenth of April the president issued a proce 
lamation restoring the intercourse with Great Britain on the tenth 
of June, as the government of that country had declared, that the 
orders in council in retaliation of the French decree would at that 
time be withdrawn, as far as they respected the United States —Mar- 
shall; Ramsay ; Gordon ; Warren ; Minot; Morse’s geog. ; Holmes’ 
annals ; Adam’s N. E.; Belknapf’s N. H. ii. 284—287. 

VANE (Sir Heyry), governor of Massachusetts, was born in 
England and educated at Oxford. He then went to Geneva, where 
he became arepublican, and found arguments against the established 
church. On his return to London, as his nonconformity displeased 
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the bishop, he came’ to New England in the beginning of 1635. In 
the next year, though he was only twenty four years of age, he was 
chosen governor ; but attaching himself to the party of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, he was in 1637 superseded by governor Winthrop. 
¥e soon returned to England, where he joined the party against 
the king, though he was opposed to the usurpation of Cromwell. 
After the restoration he was tried for high treason, and beheaded 
June 14, 1662, aged fifty years. Hume in his history of England 
represents his conduct at his execution in a manner, which renders 
him an object of admiration. He published a number of speeches ; 
the retired man’s meditations, or the mystery and power of godlie 
ness, showing forth the living word, &c. 4to, 1655 3 a needful core 
¥ective or balance in popular government ; of the love of God and 
union with God ; an epistle general to the mystical body of Christ, 

&c. 1662 ; the face of the times, or the enmity between the seed 
of the woliat and of the serpent, $662 ; meditations concerning 
man’s life ; meditations on death ; and a number of political tracts,. 
and pieces relating to his trial —Vane’s life ; Wood’s Ath. Oxon, il. 
29 la—_297 ; Hutchinson, i. 41, 53—_—57, 61—67 3 Weal’s N. E. i. 
161, 162 ; Belknapi’s biog. iil. 346 ; Winthrop, 88, 93, 100, 128 ; 
Collect. hist. soc. v. 172; Hardie. 

_~VARNUM (James M.), a major general in the late American 
army, died at Marietta in December 1789. A letter, addressed to 
his wife a few days before his death, in which he speaks of the val- 
ue of the gospel, is in the Massachusetts magazine for November, 
1790. He wasa representative of congress from Rhode Island be- 
fore the adoption of the present constitution. 

VAUDREDIL (Marauis ps), governor of Canada, received 
the government of Montreal in 1689 and in 1703 he succeeded to 
the government of the whole province of Canada. He continued 
in this office till his death October 10, 1725. His administration 
was distinguished by vigilance, firmness, and success. He was suce 
ceeded by the chevalier de Beauharnois, who sent one of his officers. 
to penetrate tothe south sea. This object was effected —Charle-. 
voix, nouv. France, il. 77—409. 

VERMONT, one of the United States of America, was not set- 
tled in any pert until 1724, when fort Dummer on Connecticut river 
was built by Massachusetts. The French from Canada built a fort. 
at Crown Point in 1731. When the boundary line between Massa- 
ehusetts and New Hampshire was drawn in 1741, the latter colony 
concluded, that its jurisdiction extended as far west, as that of the 
former, and under this impression granted many townships of lands, 
The government of New York, which claimed the territory, which 
is now Vermont, required the settlers to take out new grants, which 
were attended with great expense. The settlers generally refused 
and the controversy rose to such a height about the year 1765, that 
some of the efficers of New York were resisted and wounded in 
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attempting to execute the judgments of the courts of that province. 
The people were determined not quietly to submit to oppression. 
olonels Allen and Warner were the leaders in the opposition, and 
they were cool, firm, and resolute. At length the government of 
New York passed a law in 1774 requiring al] offenders to surrender 
themselves under the severest penalties, and fifty pounds a head 
were offered for the apprehension of eight of the most obnoxious 
of the settlers. Preparations were now making for civil war, when 
provincial disputes were lost in the grandeur of the.contest, which 
commenced with Great Britain. A conventien in 1777 adopted the 
bold measure of declaring the New Hampshire grants, as Vermont 
was then called, a free and independent state. They then petitioned 
congress for admission into the union, but the petition was dismissed. 
New York called for the interference of congress in support of their 
claims, but it was thought dangerous to irritate a brave people, who 
were in the neighborhood of the enemy. Vermont at the same 
time had the policy to enter into a negotiation with the British in 
Canada, and thus alarmed congress, and prevented an invasion by | 
the royal troops. After the peace admission into the union ceased 
to be an object of desire, and the circumstances of this state be- 
came most easy and prosperous. The long continued controversy 
with New York was terminated in 1790 by an agreement on the 
part of Vermont to pay the former thirty thousand dollars. On the 
renewal of the request to be admitted into the federal union, an act 
of congress completed the business February 18, 1791. <A consti- 
tution of government -was formed by Vermont in 1778, and it was 
revised in 1786 and 1792. The present constitution of this state 
was adopted in July 1793. It vests the legislative powers in a gen- 
eral assembly, consisting of representatives from the several towns, 
annually chosen. The governor is elected every year, and with 
the consent of a council, appointed by the people, he may propose . 
‘amendments to all bills, originating in the assembly, and if the 
amendments are not agreeed to, he may suspend the passing of 
‘such bills until the next session of the legislature. His authority 
however is very limited, for he has only a casting vote in the coun- 
cil. The judges ofthe state are chosen annually by the assembly. 
A council of censors is chosen every seven years, whose authority 
continues for but one year. They are empowered to inquire 
whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate, to call a con- 
wention, and to pass censures. —~ Williams’ hist. of Vermont. 
VIRGINIA, one of the United States of America, was given by 
patent to the London company in 1606. For twenty years previoushy 
to this time attempts had been made to establish a colony in Virginia 
under the patronage of sir Walter Raleigh, but the settlements 
‘were broken up and the attempts were unsuccessful. The first 
permanent colony, sent out by the company already mentioned, 
arrived in 1607. The adventurers took possession of a peninsula 
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on Powhatan or James’ river May the thirteenth, and immediately 
commenced building a town, which they called James Town. This 
was the first permanent habitation of the English in America. Be- 
fore the close of the year the number of the colony amounted to 
two hundred. In 1608 captain Smith in an open barge with four- 
teen persons explored the waters from cape Henry to the Susque- 
hannah. On his return he was made president of the colony. A 
second charter with more ample privileges was granted in 1609,, 
and as the number of proprietors was increased, the augmented 
wealth and reputation enabled them to proceed with greater spirit. 
Seven ships were fitted out with five hundred people for the colony. 
Soon after their arrival a plot was formed by the Indians for exter- 
minating them, but it being disclosed by Pocahontas, they were 
providentially saved from destruction. In 1610 the sufferings of 
the colony were extreme both on account of the hostility of the 
Indians, and the want of provisions. Of near five hundred persons 
Jeft at the departure of captain Smith sixty only remained at the 
expiration of six months. The small remains of the colony had 
embarked with the intention of returning to England, when the ar- 
rival of lord Delaware prevented them from abandoning the country. 
He came with three ships and an abundant supply of provisions. 
He appointed a councilto assist him’ in the administration. Under 
his care the affairs of the colony were soon reestablished. A third 
charter, granted in 1612, annexed to Virginia all the islands within 
-three hundred miles of that coast. A provincial legislature,in which 
the colonists were represented, was established in 1619. In the 
following year the settlement was increased and strengthened by the 
accession of more than twelve hundred persons. As many of the 
settlers were destitute of wives, the company was politic enough to 
send over one hundred and fifty girls, young and handsome. The 
price of a wife at first was one hundred pounds of tobacco, but as the 
number was diminished, the price was increased to one hundred and 
fifty pounds, the value of which in money was three. shillings per 
pound. The first negroes were imported into Virginia in 1620. 
In the following year sir Francis Wyat arrived as governor with 
seven hundred people. Some changes took place in the government 
favorable to freedom. Theconstitution at this period became fixed, 
The assembly was composed of two burgesses from every planta- 
tion, and all matters were to be decided by the majority of voices, 
reserving a negative to the governor. A glebe of a hundred acres 
of land was ordered in every borough, and the stipend of the minis- 
ter was fixed at about two hundred pounds sterling. There were 
at this time only five ministers in the colony. The year 1622 is 
memorable for the massacre of the English. Onthe twenty seventh 
of March the Indians carried into effect a preconcerted conspiracy, 
and massacred with indiscriminate barbarity three hundred and forty 
geven of the English, who were unresisting and defenceless. A 
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war immediately commenced,‘and to its evils were added the mis- 
eries of famine. A new supply from the parent'country soon how- 
ever counterbalanced the losses, which had been sustained. In 
1624 the charter of Virginia was vacated, and the company, which 
had expended more than one hundred thousand pounds in planting 
the colony, was dissolved. King Charles I in 1625 made Virginia 
dependent on the crown. In 1633 severe laws were enacted to sup- 
press sectaries and preserve uniformity in religion. Sir William 
Berkley was appointed governor in 1639, and a regular administra- 
tion of justice took place. Virginia was the last of the king’s do- 
Tainions, which submitted to Cromweli’s usurpation, and the first 
that threw it off. After the restoration, in the year 1662 the church 
of England was regularly established by the assembly, and all min- 
isters not ordained by some bishop in England were prohibited from 
preaching on pain of suspension or banishment. The year 1676 is 
memorable for Bacon’s rebellion. Several causes contributed to 
produce it, among which causes were the clashing of different grants 
of lands, the impositions on the trade of the plantations, and the dim- 
inution of the traffic with the Indians. Mr. Bacon fomented the 
discontent, which existed, and at length usurped the government. 
His sudden death extinguished the flames of civil war. This rebell- 
ion cost the colony one hundred thousand pounds. The colony 
from this period increased, and no very important events took place 
for a number of years. At the cominencement of the controversy 
with Great Britain, which terminated in American independence, 
Virginia passed the first resolutions against the stamp act, asserting - 
the colonial rights, and denying the claim of parliamentary taxation. 
This state was uniformly distinguished for intelligence and decision. 
The present constitution of Virginia was adopted July 5,1776. It 
vests the legislative powers in a general assembly, consisting of a 
house of delegates and a senate, the members of which are chosen 
‘annually. No person can be a senator more than four years out of 
any five. The governor is chosen by the assembly. With the ad- 
vice of a council he exercises the executive powers of government. 
The judges, who hold their offices during good behavior, are ap-« 
pointed by the assembly ; the justices of the peace are appointed 
by the governor— Smith; Keith; Stith; Burk; Wynne; Brit. em-. 
fire, ii. 213—239 5 Jefferson’s notes ; Morse’s geog.; Holmes an- 
nals ; Douglass, il. 385—~392, 414——426; Purchas’ pilgrims, v. 
WADDELL (JamEs, p.p.), a presbyterian minister in the coun- 
ty of Orange, Virginia, died in Albemarle county in the summer of 
1805. But little is known of him, as his retired habits and situation 
have involved him in obscurity. He is however represented asa 
preacher of very uncommon e!oquence. A traveller speaks of en- 
tering his old, decayed house of worship in the forest. He was 
struck with the preternatural appearance of a tall and very spare 
old man, whose head, covered with a white linen cap, whose shriv- 
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elled hands and voice were all shaking under the influence of a pale — 
sy, and who was perfectly blind. It was a.day of the administra- 

tion of the sacrament, and his subject was the passion of the Savior. 

As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the mystic symbols, 

there was more than a human solemnity in his air and manner. He 

drew a picture of the sufferings of our Savior, of his trial before Pi- 
late, of his ascent to Calvary, of his crucifixion anddeath. His voice 
trembled on every syllable, and every heart trembled in unison. 
He presented the original scene to the eyes of the assembly, and all 
were indignant. He touched the patience and the forgiving meek- 
ness of the Redeemer, and as he represented his blessed eyes stream- 
ing in tears to heaven, and his voice breathing a gentle prayer of 
pardon for his murderers, the voice of the preacher, which had all 
along faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until his utterance being 
completely broken, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, and burst 
into a loud and irresistible flood of grief. The groans and sobs of 
the congregation mingled in sympathy. When he was enabled to 
proceed, he broke the awful silence in a manner, which did not im- 

pair the dignity and solemnity of the subject. Removing his white. 
handkerchief from his aged face, wet with tears, and slowly stretch- 
ing forth the palsied hand, which held it, he said, adopting the words 
of Rousseau, “ Socrates died like a philosopher ;” then pausing, 
raising his other hand, pressing them clasped together with 
‘warmth and energy to his breast, lifting his sightless eyeballs te 

heaven, and pouring his soul into his tremulous voice, he added, 
‘but Jesus Christ like a God !”—TZhe British sfy in Virginia; 
Evang. intelligencer, March 1808; WN. Y. spectator, October 19, 
1805. 

WADSWORTH (Bensamiy), president of Harvard college, was 
graduated at that seminary in 1690. He was ordained minister of 
the first church in Boston, as colleague with Mr. Allen, September 
8, 1696. Here he continued till his election as president of Har- 
vard college as the successor of Mr. Leverett. \ Into this office he 
was inducted July 7, 1725, Mr. Foxcroft, his est remaining 
in the church at Boston. Mr. Wadsworth died March 16, 1737 in 
in the sixty eighth year of his age. His successor was president 
. Holyoke. His heart was early impressed with the truths of the 
gospel. While he had the most affectionate concern for the highest 
welfare of his fellow men, he possessed the faculty of making relig- 
ious truth plain and intelligible tothe meanest capacity. His learn- 
ing was considerable, and he was most pious, humble, prudent, and 
a very pathetic and excellent preacher. <A tenth part-of his neome 
he devoted to charitable uses. He published artillery election ser- 
mon 1700; exhortations to early piety, 1702 ; three sermons, enti 
tled, men worse in their carriage to God than to one another, psalms 
sung with grace in the heart, a pious tongue an enriching treasure; 
1706; discourses on the day of judgment, 1709; a sermon on as- 
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sembling at the house of God, 1710; the well ordered family, 1712 ; 
Christian advice to the sick and well; explanation of assembly’s: 
catechism, or an help to get knowledge, 1714; invitation to the 
gospel feast in eleven sermons, 12mo; saints’ prayer to escape 
temptation; a discourse on the death of Isaac Addington, 1715; 
election sermon, 1716 ; twelve single sermons on various subjects, 
1717; zeal against flagrant wickedness ; essay for spreading the 
gospel into ignorant places, 8vo, 1718; Christ’s fan isin his hand; 
imitation of Christ a Christian duty, 1722; a dialogue between a 
minister and his neighbor on the Lord’s supper, 1724 ; it is honor- 
able not shameful to suffer, 1725 ; the benefits ef a good and mis- 
chiefs of an evil conscience in fourteen sermons; none but the 
‘righteous saved.—Sewall’s and Wigglesworth’s discourses on his death 3 
Fiynt’s oratio funebris ; Collect. hist. soc. x. 169. 

WALES (SamuE1, pD.p.), professor of divinity in Yale college, 
was graduated at that seminary in 1767, and was afterwards the min= 
ister of Milford. He was inducted into his office as successor of 
professor Daggett, June 12, 1782. He died February 18, 1794. 
For two years previously to this event he was afflicted with an eps 
ilepsy. His mighty mind was broken, and the great man was in 
ruins. He brought to the theological chair great abilities, a pure 
and energetic style, exemplary piety, and dignity and solemnity of 
manner. The following anecdote is a specimen of his wit. Being 
once asked by a lawyer how it happened, that while many persons 
descended from the pulpit, and entered the bar, so few lawyers 
should renounce their profession and become ministers ; he replied, 

Facilis descensus Averni;— 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.—Holmes’ life of Stiles, 29, 280, 
296, 338, $39. 

WALLEY (Tuomas), minister of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
was ejected from a parish in London by the act of uniformity in 
1662, and in the following year sought a refuge from ecclesiastical 
oppression in America, and was settled at Barnstable. The church 

in this town had’ been broken with disputes; but the prudent and 
holy Walley was the means of restoring the harmony, which had 
been interrupted. He died March 24, 1679, aged sixty one years. 
He was an accoraplished scholar and an eminent Christian. His 
remarkable humility rendered him quiet in himself, and promoted 
peace, wherever he went. He made the Lord Jesus Christ the 
main subject of his preaching. In the discharge of the sacred of- 
fice he was mindful, that the souls of persons in the humblest sta- 
tions were infinitely precious, as well as the souls of persons in the 
highest. In his visits to his people he imparted religious instruc- 
tion and advice, and also relieved the wants of the poor. He seems 
to have possessed uncommonly correct notions of toleration for the 
time, in which he lived. Ona public occasion he observed, that it 
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would not consist with the profession of love to Christ to trouble 
those, that differ from the generality of God’s people in lesser things, 
and that those, who are like to live together in heaven at last, 
should endeavor to live peaceably together here. He published 
balm in Gilead to heal Zion’s wounds, an election sermon preached. 
in Plymouth colony June 1,1669.—Mather’s magnalia, ili. 222,223; 
Nonconform. memorial, 1. 149. 

“WALLEY. (Joun), a judge of the superior court of Massachu- 
setts, and a member of the council, died at Boston January 11,1712, 
in the sixty ninth year of hisage. In the year 1690 he accompani- 
ed sir William Phips in his unsuccessful expedition against Canada, 
being entrusted with the command of the land forces. He was one 
of the principal founders of the town and church of Bristol, now in 
Rhode Island. He discharged the high trusts reposed in him by 
his country with ability and fidelity. To his wisdom as a. counsellor 
and his imparuality as a judge, he added an uncommon sweetness 
and candor of spirit, and the various virtues of the Christian. His 
faith was justified by his integrity and his works of piety and char- 
ity. He died in calmness and humble reliance upon the great Me- 
diator for mercy. His journal of the expedition to Canada is pre- 
served in Hutchinson.—Pemberton’s sermon on his death ; Hutchin-. 
0m, i. 401, 554-566. ; 

WALTER (N EHEMIAH), minister of Roxbury, Measechnanete. 
was born in Ireland in December 1663. His father brought him to 
this country about the year 1680, and he was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1684. He soonafterwards went to Nova Scotia, and lived 
in a French family in order to learn that language. He acquired a 
correct knowledge of it, and thus was enabled in the latter periods 
of his life to preach to.a society of French protestants in Boston in 
the absence of their pastor. After his return he pursued his stud- 
ies for some time at Cambridge, where he was appointed a fellow 
of the college. He here treasured up a fund of human and divine 
learning. He was ordained at Roxbury October 17, 1688, as col- 
league with the apostolic Eliot, who was then in the eighty fourth 
year of hisage. After a ministry of more than sixty years Mr. 
Walter died in peace and hope September 17, 1750, in the eighty 
seventh yearof his age. His ministry and that of. Mr. Eliot occu- 
pied a space of nearvone hundred and twenty years. He preached 
for six or seven years after his settlement without his notes in the 
usual manner of the day; but his memory having been impaired by 
a fit of sickness, he from that period kept his notes before him. 
Though his voice was feeble his elocution was remarkably good. 
While his utterance was deliberate, with frequent pauses, he was 
pathetic, and the tears of his auditory proved his discourses to be the 
breathings of a warm heart. His sermons were remarkable forper- 
spicuity and simplicity. He was so plain and intelligible, that it 
seemed as if any man could preach as he did, but there were few; 
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who coud equal him. He was eminent in the gift of prayer. It 
was a maxim with him, that those religious principles might well 
be suspected, which could not be introduced inan address to heaven ; 
and he was pleased in observing that those, who in their preaching 
plas the system of Calvin, were wont to pray in accordance with 
His: “yeas life was devoted to the great objects of the Christian 
uoneey He presented a bright example of personal holiness. 
He was humble, modest, affectionate, candid, avetse from controver- 
sy, free from censoriousness and bitterness, yet firm and courae- 
geousin the cause of truth. Mr. Whitefield, who saw him in 1740, 
calls him a good old puritan, arid says, & I had but little conversa- 
tion with ith my stay was so short; but I remember he told me, 
he was glad to hear I said, that man was half a devil and half a beast.” 
In his own preaching it was the care of Mr Walter to humble man, 
and to exalt the grace of God. He published the body of death 
anatomized, an essay on the sense of indwelling sin in the regener- 
ate, 12mo, 1707; a discourse on vain thoughts; the gre ‘eat concern 
of man; the wonderfulness of Christ, 1713 ; a convention sermon 
on faithfulness in the ministry, 1723; unfruitful hearers detected 
and warned, 1754; a posthumous volume of sermons on the fifty 
fifth chapter of Isaiah with a preface by Mr. Prince and Mr. Fox- 
croft, 8vo, 1755 —Life hrefixed to his sermons ; Magnatia, i iil. 206 5 
Whitefield’s journ. in N. E. 543 Collect. hist. soc. x. 169. © 
~ WALTER (Tuomas), minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, was 
the son of the preceding, and was graduated at Harvard college in 
1713. , He wasordained colleague with his father October 19,1718, 
but died January 10, 1725. He was one of the most distinguished 
scholars and acutest disputants of his day. He seemed to have 
an intuitive knowledge of almost every subject, and he had an 
astonishing power over his thoughts, and command of language. 
He was not a hard student, for he loved company; but so retentive 
_was his memory; that he-easily made himself master of aimost all 
the learning of his uncle, Dr. Cotton Mather, by frequent conver- 
sation with him. In this way he acquired more knowledge than 
most others could have gained by a whole life’s diligent study. 
He was a champion of the doctrines of grace. In his last illness he 
was for some time very anxious for the salvation of his soul, as the 
follies of his youth were fresh in his view; but at length his appre- 
hensions were removed. | He said, “ I shall be the most glorious 
instance of sovereign grace in-all heaven.” He published a sermon 
_at the lecture for promoting good singing, 1722; the scriptures 
the only rule of faith and. practice, 1723 ; and two saree occasional 
discourses.—Mather’s sermon on his death 3 ioe of N. Watton ; Col- 
lect. histepocs xs VSSyLSE. 5: 
_ WALTER (Tuomas), distinguished for his aiacbaaink to bota- 
ny; was a native of England. . After his arrival in this: country he 
became a planter a few miles from Charleston in South: ‘Carolina, 
73 ; 
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and died. towards the close of the last century. He published’a work: 
of a respectable character, entitled, flora Caroliniana, 7 88.—Mil- 
ler’s retrospect, i. 142. by ait 
WARD (Natuaniz), first minister of Ipswich, Massachusetts 
was born, in Haverhill, England, in 1570, and was the son. of John. 
Ward, a minister of the established church. He’ was educated at. 
the university of Cambridge and was admitted to the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in 1595,. After having been for some time a student and 
practitioner of the law, he travelled into Holland, Germany, Prussia;. 
and Denmark. At the university of Heidelberg he became ac-. 
quainted with the celebrated scholar and divine, David Pareus, and 
by conversing with him was induced to abandon the profession, upon 
which he had entered, and to commence the study of divinity. After 
being occupied for some time in theological pursuits at Heidelberg, 
he returned to: England, and was settled in the ministry at Standon 
in Hertfordshire. He was ordered before the bishop December 12, 
1631, to answer for his nonconformity ; and refusing to comply with. 
‘the requisitions of the church, he was.atlength forbidden to continue 
in the exercise of his clerical: office. In April 1634 he left his native 
country, and arrived in New England in June. He was soon settled. 
‘as pastor of the church at Aggawam, or Ipswich. © In 1635 he re- — 
ceived Mr. Norton as his colleague ; but in the following year he 
was by his own request released from his engagement as a minister, 
and Mr. Nathaniel Rogers was:settled in his place. The cause of 
his dismission was some hatural infirmity, best known to himself,. 
which rendered him desirous of not being called upon to preach SO- 
frequently, as while he retained his office of pastor. ‘In 1641 he 
was chosen by the freemen without the consent of the magistrates 
to preach the election sermon. In December of the same year the 
general court established one hundred laws, called “ the body of 
liberties,” which were drawn upby Mr. Ward in 1639,.and had been 
committed. to the governor and others for consideration. In 1647 he 
returned to England, and soon after his arrival published a work en- 
itled, “ the simple cobler of Aggawam in America,” which was writ- 
ten during the civil. wars of Charles I, and designed to encourage the 
opposers of the king, and the-enemies of the established church. 
He resumed his profession, and in 1648 was settled at Shenfield in 
Essex, where he remained till his death in 1653, being about eighty 
three years ofage. He wasa man of great wit and humor. A number 
of amusing anecdotes relating to him’ are yet remembered in Ips- 
wich. Dr. Cotton Mather found over his mantelpiece the follow- 
ing words engraved, “ sobrie, juste, pie, lete.” Besides his sim- 
ple cobler of Aggawam, which was printed at London in 4to, and 
reprinted at Boston 1713, and which is a curious specimen of his: 
wit and of the vigor uf his mind, he published several other humor- 
ous works ; but they are now forgotten, excepting a trifling: satire 
‘gpon the preachers in London, entitled, Mercurius, Antimecharius,, 
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or 'the simple cobler’s boy, with his lap full of caveats, &c. 1647.—. 
fagnalia, iii. 167 5 _ Holmes’ annals, i..317, 344 ; Hutchinson, i, 1203 
Monthly anthology, Vii. 341—347, 399 ; Venascn, 66, 67,73, 88 ; 
Winthrofi, 227, 237 ; Remarkables of I. ‘Mather, 187. 
_ WARD (Jouy), pals minister of Haverhill, Massachusetts, was 
the son of the preceding, and was born in England November 5, 
1606. After having begun his ministry, he came to this country 
in 1639. He preached for some time at Agamenticus, but in 1641 
was settled at Haverhill, then a new plantation. Here he continued 
till his death December 27, 1693 in the cighty eighth year of his 
age. Abouta month before this event he preached ‘an excellent 
‘sermon tohis people. His firm health in his advanced age was 
owing to/his temperance in eating, drinking, sleeping, and to his 
much exercise. He sometimes walked thirty miles without any 
difficulty. He was very modest and diffident, plain in his dress, 
and prudent in his whole conduct. While he was an exact gram- 
marian and a thorough divine, he was also an expert physician, and 
.a pleasant companion.—Mather’s magnalia, ii. 167—168 ; Winthrop, 
221. 
WARD (Samvzt), governor of Rhode Island, was elected to 
_ this office in 1762 and again in 1765 andin 1766. He sustained also 
‘the office of chief justice of the supreme court. At the commence- 
ment of the controversy with Great Britain he proved himself the 
incorruptible friend of his country. He was a mernber of the first 
congress in 1774. While attending his duty as a member of this 
body, he died,at Philadelphia of the small pox March 26, 1776. He 
‘was not only a firm patriot, but a sincere Christian, a devout attend- 
ant on the Lord’s supper, and a useful member of the church, with 
which he was connected.—Stil/man’ s sermon on his death ; Warren, 
i. 295. 
WARD efit adie the first major general in the American ar- 
é my, was graduated at Harvard college in 1743, and -was afterwards 
a representative in the legislature, a member of the council, and.a 
justice of the court of common pleas for Worcester county, Mas- 
. sachusetts. When the war commenced with Great Britain, he was 
appointed by congress first major general June 17, 1775. After 
_ the arrival of Washington i in July, when disposition was made of 
the troops for the siege of Boston, the command of the right wing 
_ of the army at Roxbury was entrusted te general Ward. He re- 
signed his commission in April 1776, though he continued for some 
time longer in command at the request of Washington. He af- 
terwards devoted himself+to the duties of civillife. He was a mem- 
_ ber of congress both before and after the adoption of the present 
_ constitution. After a long decline, in which he exhibited the most 
exemplary patience, he died at Shrewsbury October 28, 1800, aged 
seventy three years.. He was a man of incorruptible integrity. So 
fixed and unyielding were the principles, which governed him, that 
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his conscientiousness in lesser concerns was by some asc¥ibed to 
bigotry. His life presented the virtues of the Christian —Masea- 
chusetts sfy, November 5, 1800 ; Gordon, i. 486 ; 3 il. 66; eit 
of congress, Heh, 

“WARHAM J OHN); first minister of Windsor, Connecticut, was 
an eminent minister in Exeter, England, before he came to this 
country. Having taken the charge of a church, which was gathered — 
at: Plymouth, consisting of persons about to emigrate to Ameri- | 
ca, he accompanied them as teacher and Mr. Maverick as pastor. 
They arrived at Nantasket May 30, 1630, and in June began a set- © 
tlement at Dorchester near Boston. In 1635 this church removed 
to Connecticut river and settied at Windsor. Mr. Maverick, while | 
preparing to follow them, died February 3, 1636 ; but Mr. Warham 
joined them in September. Here he ‘continued about thirty four 
years till his death April 1, 1670. Though he was distinguished 
for piety and the strictest morals, yet he was sometimes the prey of 
religious melancholy. He was known to administer the Lord’s 
supper to his brethren, while he did not participate with them 
through apprehension, that the seals of the new covenant did not 
belong tohim. © It is supposed, that he was the first minister in 
New England, who used notes in preaching ; yet he was animated 
and energetic in his manner.—Mather’s magnaliay } iii. 121 5 Zrum- 
bull’s Connect. i. 55, 492; Collect. hist. soc. 3.99 3 iil. 74; Vv. date 
—168 ; ix. 148,154; 'Hotnes! annals, i. 48, 

WARREN (Jostrn), a major general in the American army, © 
was born in Roxbury in 1740, and was graduated at Harvard college 
in 1759. Directing his attention to medical studies, he ina few. 
years became one of the most eminent physicians in Boston. But - 
he lived at a period, when greater objects claimed his attention, than 
those, which related particularly to his profession. His country 
needed his efforts, and his zeal and courage would not permit him 
to shrink from any labors or dangers. His eloquence and his talents. 
as a writer were displayed on many occasions from the year, in 
which the stamp act was passed, to the commencement of the war. 
He was a bold politician. While many were wavering with regard 
to the measures, which should be adopted, he contended, that every 
kind of taxation, whether external or internal; was tyranny, and 
ought immediately to be resisted ; and he believed that America 
was able.to withstand any force, that could be sent against her. From 
the year 1768 he was a principal member of a secret meeting or — 
caucus in Boston, which had great influence on the concerns of the 
country. With all his boldness, and decision, and zeal, he was cir= 
cumspect_and wise. In this assembly the plans of defence were 
matured. After the destruction of the tea, it was no longer kept 
secret. He was twice chosen the public orator of the town on the 
anniversary of the massacre, end his orations breathe the energy of 
a great and daring mind, It was he, who on the evening before the 
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battle of Lexington obtained information of the intended: expedi- 
tion against Concord; and at ten o’clock at. night despatched an ex- 
press to Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who were at Lexington, to 
warn them of their danger. He himself on the next day, the mem- 
orable nineteenth of April, was very active. Itis said in general 
Heath’s memoirs, that a ball took off part of his ear lock. In the 
confused state of the army, which soon assembled at Cambridge, he 
had vast influence in preserving order among the troops. After the 
departure of Hancock to congress he was chosen president of the 
provincial congress in his place. Four days previously to the battle 
of Bunker’s or'Breed’s hill he received his commission of major 
general. When the intrenchments were made upon the fatal spot, 
to encourage the men within the lines he went down from Cam- 
bridge and joined them asa volunteer on the eventful day of the 
battle, June the seventeenth. Just as the retreat commenced, a 
- ball struck him on the head and he died in the trenches, aged thirty 
five years. He was the first victim of rank, that fell in the struggle 
with Great Britain. In the spring of 1776 his bones were‘taken up 
and entombed in Boston, on which occasion, as he had been grand 
master of the free masons in America, a brother mason and an elo-. 
quent orator pronounced a funeral eulogy.. With zeal in the cause 
of liberty, which blazed, Dr. Warren was yet judicious in counsel, 
and candid and generous towards those, who had different senti- 
ments respecting the controversy. His mind was vigorous, his dis- 
position humane, and his manners affable and engaging. In his in- 
tegrity ‘and patriotism entire confidence was placed. To the most, 
undaunted bravery he added the virtues of domestic life, the elo- 
quence of an accomplished orator, and the wisdom of an able states- 
man. He published an oration in 1772 and another in 1775 com- 
memorative of the fifth of March 1770.—Gordon, 1.489; ii. 46— 
‘49,2143 Ramsay, i. 205; Rush’s eulogium ; Warren’s hist. of the 
Wary i. 222, ‘2233 Polyanthos, Hii. 217—-224 3 iv. 1723 Morton’s 
eulogy ; Iolmes’ annale; li. 335 ; Collect. hist. soc. v. 107 ; ‘Poetical 
eulogium ; Hardie. : : 
WARREN (James), a distinguished friend of his countrys was 
descended from Richard APRs one of the first settlers of Plym- 
outh in 1620,and was born inthe year 1726. He was graduated 
at Harvard college in 1745. Directing his attention to commercial 
affairs, he was for many years a respectable merchant. About thé 
year 1757 his father died and left him a handsome patrimonial estate, 
‘which had descended from Richard Warren. He was at this time 
‘appointed high sheriff as successor of his father, and he retained . 
this office till the commencement of the war, notwithstanding the - 
‘active part, which he took in opposing the measures of the Brit-. 
ish ministry. In May 1766 he was chosen a member of the general 
court from’Plymouth, and he uniformly supported the rights of his. 
country, The government, who knew his abilities and-feared his 
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‘opposition, tried bie influence of promises and of threats upon him ;, 
but his integrity was not to be corrupted. In 1773 his proposal “oi 
establishing committees of correspondence was generally adopted. 
When solicited to take a seat in the first congress he declined, not. 
then having had the small pox. After the death of his friend, gen- 
eral Warren, he was appointed president of the provincial congress. 
While the army lay at Cambridge in 1775 he was made paymaster, 
<encral, ‘but in the following year, when the troops went to New 
York and three departments were constituted, he resigned. In 1776 
he was appointed major general of the militia, though he never acted 
in that capacity. After the formation of the constitution of Massa- 
chusetts he was for many years speaker of the house of representa- 
tives. Preferring an active station, in which he could serve his 
country, he refused the office of lieutenant governor, and that of 
judge of the supreme court, but accepted a seat at the navy board, 
the duties of which were very arduous. Atthe close of the war he 
retired from public employments to enjoy domestic ease and leisure. 
‘He afterwards however accepted a seat in the council, and the last 
act of his long labors for the benefit of his country was thedischarge 
of the duty of an elector of president and vice president in 1804. 
“He died at Plymouth November 27, 1808, aged eighty two years. 
Amidst his public cares, which demanded his abilities, and much oc- 
cupied him, he never neglected the more humble duties of domes- 
tic life, or the more exalted claims of religion. While his conduct 
was uniformly upright, his piety was retired, unassuming, and con- 
. stant—Warren’s hist. of the war,i. 58, 109, 135, 181, 2.269, lg 4 
Gordon, i. 208 ; Marshall, i. apipendix, Wis: hy BIB sae te 

WASHBURN (Josery), minister of Farmington, Connecticut 
was graduated at Yale college in 1793, and was ordained in !794 or 
1795. His declining health induced him in 1805 to seek a more 
southern climate. While on his passage from Norfolk to Charles- 
‘ton, he died'in the arms of Mrs. Washburn on the twenty fifth of 
‘December, and his body was deposited inthe ocean. He was one 
of the editors of the Connecticut evangelical magazine. A vol- 

ume of his sermons has been published since his death in 12mo. 
It is esteemed for the plain and important instructions, eit it 
contains. —Assembly’s miss. mag. ii. 143. 

WASHINGTON (GerorcGe),:commander in chief of the A eatee- 
ican army during the war-with Great Britain, and first president of 
the United States, was the third’son of Mr. Augustine Washington, 
and was born at Bridges creek in the county of Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia, February 22, 1732. Wis great grandfather had emigrated to 
that place from the north of England about the year 1657. At the 
age of ten years he lost his father, and the patrimonial estate de- 
‘scended to his elder brother, Mr. Lawrence ‘Washington, who in 
the year 1740 had heen engaged in the expedition against Cartha- 
ena. In honor of the British admiral, who commanded the fleet, 
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employed in that enterprise, the estate was called] Mount Vernon. 
At the age of fifteen, agreeably to the wishes‘of his brother as well 
as to his own urgent request to enter into the British navy, the place 
ofa midshipman in-a vessel of war, then stationed on the coast of 
Virginia, was obtained for him. Every thing was in readiness for 
his departure, when the fears of a timid and affectionate mother 
prevailed upon him to abandon his proposed career on the ocean, 
and were the means of retaining him upon the land to be the future 
vindicator of his country’s rights. All the advantages of education,. 
which he enjoyed, were derived from a private tutor, who instructed 
him in English literature and the general principles of science, as 
well as in mor ality and religion. After his disappointment with 
regard to entering the navy, he devoted much of his time to the 
study of the mathematics; and in the practice of his profession.as a 
surveyor he had an opportunity of acquiring. that information re- 
specting the value of vacant lands, which afterwards greatly contrib- 
uted to the increase of his private fortune. At the age of nine- 
teen, when the militia of Virginia were to be trained for actual sere 
‘vice, he was appointed an adjutant general with the rank of major. 
It was fora very short time, that he discharged the duties of this 
office. .In the year 1753 the plan, formed by France for connecting 
Canada with Louisiana by a line of posts, and thus of enclosing the 
British colonies and of establishing her influence over the nume- 
rous tribes of Indians on the frontiers, began to be developed. In 
the prosecution of this design possession had been taken of a tract 
‘of land, then believed to be Ahithin the province of Virginia... Mr. 
Dinwiddie, the lieutenant governor, being determined to remonstrate 
“against the supposed encroachment, and violation of the treaties be- 
tween the two countries, despatched major Washington through the 
wilderness to the Ohio to deliver a letter to the commanding officer of 
the French, andalso to explore the country. This trust of danger and 

‘fatigue he executed with great ability. He left Williamsburg Oce 
tober 31, 1753, the very day, on which he received his commission, 
‘and at the frontier settlement of the English engaged guides to con- 
-duct him over the Alleghany mountains. After passing them he 
‘pursued his route to the Monongahela, examining the country with 
a military eye, and taking the most judicious means for securing 
the friendship of the Indians... He selected the forks of the Monon- 
gahela and Alleghany river as a position, which ought to be imme- 
diately possessed and fortified. At this place the French very soon 
erected fort du Quesne, which fell into the hands of the English in 

1758 and was called by them fort Pitt. Pursuing his way up the 
Alleghany to French creek, he found ata fort upon this stream: the 

-¢ommanding officer, to whom he delivered the letter from Mr. Din- 
-widdie. On his return he encountered great difficulties and dan- 
gers. As the snow was deep and the horses weak from fatigue, he 
left his attendants at the mouth of French creek, and set out on foot, 
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with his papers and provisions.in his pack, accompanied only by. his . 
pilot, Mr. Gist.. At a place upon the Alleghany, called, I ing 
town, they fell i in with a hostile Indian, who was one. of a, Party. hen 
lying in wait, and who fired upon them not ten steps distant... _ They 
took him into custody and kept him_until nine o’clock, and. then let 
him go... To avoid the pursuit, which, they. presumed would. be 
commenced in the morning, they travelled all night. On reaching 
the Monongahela, they. had a hard day’s work to make a raft with a 

hatchet. In attempting to cross the river to reach a trader’s house, 
they were enclosed by masses of ice. In order. to stop the. raft 
major Washington put down his setting pole ; but the ice. came 
with such force against it, as to jerk him into the water. He. saved 
himself by seizing one of the raft logs, With difficulty they landed 
on an island, where they passed the night. The cold was so severe, 
that the pilot’s. hands and feet were frozen. The next day they 
crossed the river. upon the ice. Washington arrived at. Williams- 
burg January 16, 1754. His journal, which evinced the. pon of 
his judgment and his fortitude, was published, re 

As the French seemed disposed to remain upon the Ohio,. it was 
determined to raise a regiment of three hundred men to’ maintain 
the claims of the British crown. The command was given. to Mr. 

Fry, and major ‘Washington, who was appointed lieutenant colonel, 
marched with two companies early in April 1754 in advance. of. the 
other troops. A few miles west of the Great Meadows he surprised 
a French encampment ina dark, rainy night, and only one man.es- 
caped. Before the arrival of the two remaining companies Mr. F; Ty 
died, and the command devolved. on colonel Washington. | Being 
joined by two other companies of regular troops from South Caro- 
lina and New York, after, erecting a small stockade at the 

’ Great Meadows, he proceeded towards fort du Quesne, which had 
been built but a short time, with the intention of dislodging | the 
‘French. He had marched only thirteen miles tothe westernmost foot 

of the Laurel hill, before he received information of the approach 
of the enemy with superior numbers, and was induced. to return to 

his stockade. He began a ditch around it, and called it fort Neces- 
sity ; but the nextday, July the third, he was attacked | by. fifteen 
hundred men. His own troops were only about four, hundred in 
number. The action commenced at ten in the morning and lasted 
until dark, A part of the Americans fought within the fort, and a 
part in the ditch filled with mud and water. Colonel Washington 
was himself on the outside of the fort during the whole day. T he 
enemy fought under cover of the trees and high grass. In the 
course of the night articles ‘of capitulation were agreed upon. The 
<arrison were allowed to retain their arms and baggage, | and to 
march unmolested to the inhabited parts of Virginia. The loss of 
the Americans in killed and wounded was supposed to. be. about a 
hundred, and that of the enemy about two hundred. In a. few 
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months afterwards orders were received for settling the rank of the 

officers, and those, who were commissioned by the king, being di- 
rected to take rank of the provincial officers, colonel Washington 

‘indignantly resigned his commission. He now retired to Mount 
Vernon, that estate by the death of his brother having devolved up- 
on him. But in the spring of 1755 he accepted an invitation from 
general Braddock to enter his family as a volunteer aid de camp in 
his expedition to the Ohio. He proceeded with him to Wills’ creek, 
afterwards called fort Cumberland, in April. After the troops had 
marched a few miles from this place, he was seized with a raging 
fever ; but refusing to remain behind he was conveyed in a covered 
wagegon. | By his advice twelve hundred men were detached in or- 
der by a rapid movement to reach fort du Quesne before an expected 

reenforcement should be received atthat place. These disencum- 
bered troops were commanded by Braddock himself, and colonel 
Washington, though still extremely ill, insisted upon proceeding 
with them. After they arrived upon the Monongahela he advised 
the general to employ the ranging companies of Virginia to scour 
the woods and to prevent ambuscades ; but his advice was not fol- 
lowed. Onthe ninth of July, when the army was within seven 
miles of fort du Quesne, the enemy commenced a sudden and fu- 
rious attack, being concealed by the wood and high grass. In a 
short time colonel Washington was the only aid, that was unwound- 
ed, and on him devolved the whole duty of carrying the orders of 
the commander in chief. He wascool and fearless. Though he 
had two horses killed under him, and four balls through his coat, 
he escaped unhurt, while every other officer on horseback was ei- 
ther killed or wounded. Doctor Craik, the physician, who at- 
tended him in his last sickness, was present in this battle, and says, 
“ T expected every moment to see him fall—Nothing but the su- 
perintending care of Providence could have saved him from the 
fate of all arourid him.” After an action of three hours the troops 
gave way in all directions, and colonel Washington and two others 
brought off Braddock, who had been mortally wounded. He attempt- 
ed to rally the retreating troops ; but, as he siys himself, it was like 
endeavoring ‘ to stop the wild bears of the mountains,” The con- 
duct of the regular troops was most cowardly. The enemy were 

few in numbers and had no expectation of victory. In a sermon 
occasioned by this expedition the reverend Dr, Davies of Hanover 
~ county thus prophetically expressed himself ; ‘“ as a remarkable ine 
stance of patriotism I may point out to the publicthat heroic youth, 
colonel Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has hith- 
erto preserved in so signal a manner for some important service to. 
his country.” For this purpose he was indeed preserved, and at 

the end of twenty years he began to render to his country more im- 

portant services, than the minister of Jesus could have anticipated. 

From 1755 to 1758 he commanded a regiment, which was raised 
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for the protection of the frontiers, and during this period he’ was 
incessantly occupied in efforts to shield the exposed settlements 
from the incursions of the savages. His exertions were in a great 
degree ineffectual in consequence of the errors and the pride of 
‘government, and of the impossibility of guarding with a few troops 
' an extended territory from an enemy, which was averse to open 
warfare. He in the most earnest manner recommended offensive 
measures as the only method of giving complete protection to the 
scattered settlements. Inthe year 1758 to his great joy it was'de- 
termined to undertake another expedition against fort du Quesne, 
and he engaged in it with zeal. Early in July the troops were as- 
sembled at fort Cumberland ; and here againstail the remonstrances 
and arguments of colonel Washington general Forbes resolved to 
Gpen a new road to the Ohio instead-of taking the eld route. Such 
was the predicted delay, -occasioned by this measure, that in No- 
vember it: was resolved not to proceed further during that cam- 
paign. But intelligence of the weakness of the garrison induced 
an alteration of the plan of passing the winter in the wilderness. 
By slow marches the army was enabled on the twenty fifth of No- 
vember to reach fort du Quesne, of which peaceable possession was 
taken, asthe enemy on the preceding night after setting it on fire 
had ue it, and proceeded down the Ohio. The works in 
this place were repaired, and its name was changed to that of fort 
Pitt. ‘The success of the expedition was to be attributed to the 
British fleet, which intercepted reenforcements, destined for Cana- 
da, and to events in the northern colonies. The great object; which 
he had been anxious to effect, being now accomplished, and his 
health being enfeebled, colonel Washington resigned his commission 
as commander in chief of all the troops raised in Virginia. 

Soon after his resignation he was married to the widow of Mr.. 
Custis, a young lady, to whom he had been for some time strongly 
attached, and who to a large fortune anda fine person added those 
amiable accomplishments, which fill with silent felicity the scenes 
of domestic life. His attention for several years was principally 
directed to the management of his estate, which had now become 
considerable. He had nine thousand acres under his own manage- 
ment. So great a part was’ cultivated, that in one year he raised 
seven thousand bushels of wheat, and ten thousand of Indian corn. 
His slaves and other persons, employed by him, amounted to near | 
a thousand; and the woollen and linen cloth necessary for their 
use was chiefly manufactured on the estate. He was at this pe- 
riod a respectable member of the legislature of Virginia, in which 
he took a decided part in CREO mtee to the principle of taxation, 
asserted by the ‘British parliament. | He also acted as a judgeof a 
county court. In 1774 he was elaceen a member of the first con- 
gress, and was placed on all those committees, whose duty it was te 
make arrangements for defence, In the following year, after the 
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battle of Lexington, when it was determined by congress to resort 
to. arms, colonel Washington was unanimously elected commander 
in chief of the army of the united colonies. All were satisfied as to 
his qualifications, and the delegates from New England were par- 
ticularly pleased with his election, as it would tend to unite the 
southern colonies cordially in the war. He accepted the appointe- 
ment with diffidence, and expressed his intention of receiving no 
compensation for his services, and only a mere discharge of his ex- 
penses. He immediately repaired to Cambridge in the neighbor- 
hood. of Boston, where he arrived on the secondof July. He formed. 
the army into three divisions in order the most effectually to enclose . 
the enemy, entrusting the division at Roxbury to general Ward, 
the division on Prospect and Winter hills to general Lee, and com- 
manding himself the centre at Cambridge. Here he had to strug. 
gle with great difficulties, with the want of ammunition, clothing, | 
and magazines, defect of arms and discipline, and the evils of short 
enlistments ; but instead of yielding to despondence he bent the 
whole force of his mind to overcome them. He soon made the 
alarming discovery, that there was only sufficient powder on hand 
to furnish the army with nine cartridges for each man. With the 
greatest caution to keep this fact a secret, the utmost exertions were 
employed to procure a supply. A vessel, which was despatched to 
Africa, obtained in exchange for New England rum all the gun- 
powder in the British factories; and inthe beginning of winter cape 
tain Manly captured an ordnance brig, which furnished the Ameri- 
can army with the precise articles, of which it was in the greatest 
want. In September general Washington despatched Arnold on 
an expedition against Quebec. In February 1776 he proposed toa 
council of his officers to cross the ice and attack the enemy in Boston, » 
but they unanimously disapproved of the daring measure. It was 
however soon resolved to take possession of the heights of Dorches- 
ter. This was done without discovery on the night of the fourth of 
March, and on the seventeenth the enemy found it necessary to 
evacuate the town. The recovery of Boston induced congress to 
pass a vote of thanks to general Washington and his brave army. 

In the belief, that the efforts of the British would be directed to- 
wards the Hudson, he hastened the army;to New York, where he 
himself arrived on the fourteenth of April... He made every exer- 
tion to fortify the city, and attention was paid to the forts in the 
highlands. While he met the most embarrassing difficulties, a 
plan was formed to assist the enemy in seizing his person, and some 
of hisown guards engaged in the conspiracy ; but it was discovered, 
and some, who were concerned in it, were executed. In the be- 
ginning of July general Howe landed. his troops at Staten Island. 
His brother, lord Howe, who commanded the fleet, soon arrived; 
and as both were commissioners for restoring peace to the pulonive, 
the latter addressed a letter upon the subject to George Washing- 
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ton, esquire ;” but the general refused to receive ‘it, as it did net’ 
acknowledge the public character, with which he was invested by con- 
gress, in which character only he could have any intercourse with 
his lordship. Another letter was sent to “ George Washington, &c. 
&c. &c.”” This for the same reason was rejected. After the disas- 
trous battle of Brooklyn on the twenty seventh of August, in which’ 
Stirling and Sullivan were taken prisoners, and of which he was only 
a spectator, he withdrew the troops from Long Island, andin a few 
days he resolved to withdraw from New York. At Kipp’s bay, 
about three miies from the city, some works had been thrown up to 
oppose the enemy ; but on their approach the American troops 
fed with precipitation. Washington rode towards the lines, and 
made every exertion to prevent the disgraceful flight. He drew 
his sword, and threatened to run the cowards through; he cocked 
and snapped his pistols ; but it was all in vain. Such was the state 
of his mind at this moment, that he turned his horse towards the 
advancing enemy apparently with the intention of rushing upon 
death. His aids now seized the bridle of his horse and rescued him 
from destruction. New York was on the same day, September the 
fifteenth, evacuated. In October he retreated to the White Plains, 
where on the twenty eighth a considerable action took place, in 
which the Americans were overpowered. After the loss of forts 
Washington and Lee he passed into New Jersey in November, and 
was pursued by a triumphant and numerous enemy.’ His army 
did not amount to three thousand, and it was daily diminishing ; his 
men as the winter commenced were barefooted and almost naked, 
destitute of tents and of utensils, with which to dress their scanty 
provisions ; and every circumstance tended to fill the mind with 
despondence. But general Washington was undismayed and firm. 
He showed himself to his enfeebled army with a serene and unem- 
barrassed countenance, and they were inspired with the resolution 
of their commander. On the eighth of December he was obliged 
to cross the Delaware ; but he had the precaution to secure the 
boats for seventy miles upon the river. While the British were 
waiting for the ice to afford them a passage, as his own army had 
been reenforced by several thousand men, he formed the resolution 
of carrying the cantonments of the enemy by surprise. On the 
night of the twenty fifth of December he crossed the river nine 
miles above Trenton, in a storm of snow mingled with hail and rain, 
with about two thousand and fourhundred men. Two other detach- 
ments were unable to effect a passage. In the morning precisely at 
eight o’clock he surprised Trenton and took a thousand Hessians 
prisoners, a thousand stand of arms, and six field pieces. Twenty of 
of the enemy were killed. Of the Americans two privates were 
killed, and two frozen to death; and one officer and three or 
four privates were wounded. On «he same day he recrossed the 
Delaware with the fruits of his enterprise ; but in two or three 
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days passed again into New Jersey, and concentrated his forc- 
€s, amounting to five thousand, at Trenton. On the approach ofa 
superior enemy under Cornwallis January 2, 1777, he drew up his 
men behind Assumpinck creek. He expected an attack in the 
morning, which would probably result in a ruinous defeat. At this 
_ Moment, when it was hazardous if not impracticable to return into 
Pennsylvania, he formed the resolution of getting into the rear of 
the enemy and thus stop them in their progress towards Philadel- 
phia.. In the night he silently decamped, taking a circuitous route 
through Allen’s town to Princeton. A sudden change of the weath- 
er to severe cold rendered the roads favorable for his march. About 
sunrise his van met a British detachment on its way to join Corns 
wallis, and was defeated by it ; but as he came up he exposed him- 
self to every danger and gained a victory. With three hundred 
prisoners he then entered Princeton. During this march many of 
his soldiers were without shoes, and their feet left the marks of 
blood upon the frozen ground. This hardship and their want of 
repose induced him to lead his army toa place of security on the 
road to Morristown. Cornwallis in the morning broke up his camp 
and alarmed for his stores at Brunswick urged the pursuit. Thus 
the military genius of the American commander, under the bless- 
ing of divine Providence, rescued Philadelphia from the threatened 
danger, obliged the enemy, which had overspread New Jersey, to 
return to the neighborhood of New York, and revived the despond- 
ing spirit of his country. Having accomplished these objects, he 
retired to Morristown, where he caused his whole army to be inoc- 
ulated with the small pox, and thus was freed from the apprehen- 
sion of a calamity, which might impede his operations during the 
next campaign. 

On the last of May he removed his army to Middlebrook, about 
ten miles from Brunswick, where he fortified himself very strongly. 
An ineffectual attempt was made by sir William Howe to draw him 
from his position by marching towards Philadelphia; but after 
Howe’s return to New York he moved towards the Hudson in ore 
_der to defend the passes in the mountains in the expectation that a 
junction with Burgoyne, who was then upon the lakes, would be at- 
tempted. After the British general sailed from New York and en- 
tered the Chesapeak in August, general Washington marched im- 
mediately for the defence of Philadelphia. On the eleventh of 
September he was defeated at Brandywine with the loss of nine 
hundred in killed and wounded.. A few days afterward, as he was 
pursued, he turned upon the enemy, determined upon another en- 
gagement; but a heavy rain so damaged the arms and ammunition, 
that he was under the absolute necessity of again retreating. Phila- 
delphia was entered by Cornwallis on the twenty sixth of Septem- 
ber. On the fourth of October the American commander made a 
well planned attack upon the British camp at Germantown ; but in 
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consequence of the darkness of the. morning, and the imperfect dis-, 

cipline of his troops, it terminated in the loss of twelve hundred, 

men in killed, wounded, and prisoners. In December he went into, 
winter quarters at Valley Forge on the west side of the Schuylkill,, 
between twenty and thirty miles from Philadelphia.. Here his are, 
my was in the greatest distress for want of, provisions, and. he was- 
‘reduced to the necessity of sending out parties to seize what. 
they could find. About the same time a combination, in. which 
some members of congress were engaged, was formed to remove: 
the commander in chief and to appoint in his place Gates, whose 
successes of late had given him a high reputation. But the name of, 
Washington was too dear to the great body of Americans to admit. 
of such achange. Notwithstanding the discordant materials, of- 
which his army was composed, there. was something in his charac-» 
ter, which enabled him to attach both his officers and soldiers so. 
strongly to him, that no distress could weaken their affection, ner. 
impair the veneration, in which he was generally held. Without, 
this attachment to him the army must have been dissolved. Gene. 
eral Conway, who was concerned in this faction, being wounded in a. 
duel with general Cadwallader, and thinking his wound. mortal,: 
wrote to general Washington, ‘ you are, in my eyes, the great and. 
good man.” Qn the first of February 1778 there were about, four: 
thousand men in camp unfit for duty for want of clothes. Of these, 
scarcely a man had a_pair of shoes. The hospitals also were filled. 
with the sick. At this time the enemy, if they had marched out of. 
their winter quarters, would easily have dispersed the American are. 
my. The apprehension of the approach of a French fleet inducing. 
the British to concentrate their forces, when they evacuated Phila-- 
delphia on the seventeenth of June and marched towards New York,, 
general Washington followed them. Contrary to the advice of a 

council he engaged in the battle of Monmouth on the twentyeighth, 

the result of which made an impression favorable to the cause of 
America. | He slept in his cloak on the field of battle, intending to, 
renew the attack the next morning, but at midnight the British 
marched off in such silence, as not to be discovered. Their loss.in: 
killed was about three hundred, and that of the Americans sixty 
nine. As the campaign now closed in the middle states, the Amerie 
can army went into winter quarters in the neighborhood of the high-: 
lands upon the Hudson. Thus after the vicissitudes of two years 

both armies were brought back to the point, from which they set 

out. During the year 1779 general Washington remained in the: 
neighborhood of New York.. In January 1780, ina winter meme. 
orable for its severity, his utmost exertions were necessary to. save. 
the army from dissolution. The soldiers in general submitted with 
heroic patience to the want of provisions and clothes. At one time 
they eat every kind of horse food but hay. Their sufferings at 

length we1e so great, that in March two of the Connecticut regi- 
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ments mutinied, but the mutiny was suppressed and the ringleaders 
secured. In September the treachery of Arnold was detected. In 
the winter of 1781, such were again the privations of the army, that 
a part of the Pennsylvania line revolted, and marched home. Such 
however was still their patriotism, that they delivered up some 
British emissaries to general Wayne, who hanged them as spies. 
Committing the defence of the posts on the Hudson to general 
Heath, general Washington in August marched with count Rocham- 
beau for the Chesapeak to cooperate with the French fleet there. 
The siege of Yorktown commenced on the twenty eighth of Sep- 
tember, and on the nineteenth of October he reduced Cornwallis to 
the necessity of surrendering with upwards of seven thousand men 
to the combined armies of America and France. The day after the 
capitulation he ordered, that those, who were under arrest, Should 
be pardoned, and that divine service in acknowledgment of the in- 
terposition of Providence should be performed inall the brigades 
and divisions. This event filled America with joy and was the 
means of terminating the war. 

Few events of importance took place in 1782. In March 1783 
he exhibited his characteristic firmness and decision in opposing an 
attempt to produce a mutiny by anonymous letters. His address to 
his officers on the occasion displays in a remarkable degree his pru- 
dence and the correctness of his judgment: When he began’ to 
read it he found himself in some degree embarrassed by the im- 
perfection of his sight. Taking out his‘ spectacles he said, “ these 
eyes, my friends, have grown dim, and these locks white in the ser- 
vice of my country ; yet I have never doubted her justice.” He only 
could have repressed the spirit, which was breaking forth. On the 
nineteenth of April a cessation of hostilities was proclaimed in the A- 
merican camp. In June he addressed a letter to the governors of the 
several states, congratulating them on the result of the contest in the 
establishment of independence, and recommending an indissoluble 
union of the states under one federal head, a sacred regard to public 
justice, the adoption of a proper peace establishment, and the prev- 
alence of a friendly disposition among the people of the several 
states. It was with keen distress, as well as with pride and admi- 
ration, that he saw his brave and veteran soldiers, who had suffered 
s0 much, and who had borne the heat and burden of the war, re- 
turning peaceably to their homes without a settlement of their ac- 
counts, or a farthing of money in their pockets. On the twenty 
fifth of November New York was evacuated, and he entered it ac- 
companied by governor Clinton and many respectable citizens. On 
the fourth of December he took his farewell of his brave comrades 

‘in arms. At noon the principal officers of the army assembled at 
Frances’ tavern, and their beloved commander soon entered the 
room. His emotions were too strong to be concealed. Filling a 
glass with wine, he turned to them and said, “ with a heart full of 
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love and gratitude, I now take leave of you; I most devoutly wish, 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and happy, as your for- 
mer ones have been glorious and honorable.” Having drunk, he 
added, “ I cannot come to each of you to take my leave, but shall be 
obliged to you, if each of you will come and take me by the hand.” 
General Knox, being nearest, turned to him. Incapable of utters 
ance, general Washington grasped his hand, and embraced him. In 
the same affectionate manner he took his leave of each succeeding 
officer. In every eye was the tear of dignified sensibility, and not a 
word was articulated to interrupt the silence and the tenderness of 
the scene; Ye men, who delight in blood, slaves of ambition ! 
When your work of carnage was finished, couid ye thus part with 
your companions in crime? Leaving the room, general Washing- 
ton passed through the corps of light infantry, and walked to White 
hall, where a barge waited to carry him to Powles’ hook. The 
whole company followed in mute procession with dejected counte- 
nances. When he entered the barge, he turned to them, and 
waving his hat bade them a silent adieu, receiving from them the 
same last, affectionate compliment. On the twenty third of De- 
cember he resigned his commission to congress, then assembled at 
Annapolis. He delivered ashort address on the occasion, in which he 
said, “ I consider it an indispensable duty to close this last solemn act 
of my official life by commending the interests of our dearest country 
to the protection of Almighty God, and those, who have the superin- 
tendence of them, to his holy keeping.” He then retired to Mount 
Vernon to enjoy again the pleasures of domestic life. Here the 
expressions of the gratitude of his countrymen in affectionate ad- 
dresses poured in upon him, and he received every fegnmony of 
respect and veneration. 

In his retirement however he could not overlook the public inter- 
ests. He was desirous of opening by water carriage a communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and the western portions of our country in 
order to prevent the diversion of trade down the Mississippi, and to 
Canada, from which he predicted consequences injurious to the 
union. Through his influence two companies were formed for pro- 
moting inland navigation. The legislature of Virginia presented 
him with three hundred shares in them, which he appropriated to 
public uses. In the year 1786 he was convinced, with other states- 
men, of the necessity of substituting a more vigorous general gov- 
ernment in the place of the impotent articles of confederation. Still 
he was aware of the danger of running from one extreme to another. 
He exclaims ina letter to Mr. Jay, “ what astonishing changes a 
few years are capable of producing ! I am told, that even respect- 
able characters speak of a monarchical form of government without 
horror. From thinking proceeds speaking ; thence to acting is of- 
ten but a single step. But how irrevocable, and tremendous + 
What a triumph for our enemies to verify their predictions +. What 
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a triumph for the advocates of despotism to find, that we are inca- , 
pable of governing ourselves, and that systems, founded on the ba- ‘ 
‘sis of equal liberty, are merely ideal and fallacious !” In the follow- 
ing year he was persuaded to take a seat in the convention, which 
formed the present constitution of the United States, and he pre- 
sided in that body... In 1789 he was unanimously elected the first 
president of the United States. It was with great reluctance, that 
he accepted this office. | His feelings, as he said himself, were like 
those of a culprit, going to the place of execution. But the voice of 
a whole continent, the pressing recommendation of his particular 
friends, and the apprehension, that he should otherwise be consider- 
ed as unwilling to hazard his reputation in executing a system, 
which he had assisted in forming, determined him to accept the 
appointment. In April he left Mount Vernon to proceed to New 
York, and to enter on the duties of his high office. He every where 
received testimonies of respect and love. At Trenton the gentler 
sex rewarded him for his successful enterprise and the protection, 
which he afforded them twelve years before. On the bridge over 
the creek, which passes through the town, was erected a triumphal 
arch, ornamented with laurels and flowers, and supported by thir- 
teen pillars, each encircled with wréaths of evergreen. On the 
front of the arch was inscribed in large, gilt letters | 
THE DEFENDER OF THE MOTHERS | 
WILL BE THE .. 
_. PROTECTOR OF THE DAUGHTERS. icageh 

At this place he was met by a party of matrons, leading their daugh- 
ters, who were dressed in white, and who with baskets of flowers in 
their hands sung with exquisite sweetness the ale ode, writ- 
ten for the occasion. | 

Welcome, mighty sate once more 

Welcome to this grateful shore ; 

Now no mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow; 

Aims at THEE the fatal blow. 


Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers ; _ 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers, 
Strew your HERO’s way with flowers. 


Abie last line the flowers were strewed before him. After re« 
ceiving such proofs of affectionate attachment he arrived at New 
York, and‘was inaugurated first president of the United States on. 
the thirtieth of April. In making the necessary arrangements of 
his household he publicly announced, that neither visits of business 
norof ceremony would be expected on Sunday, as he wished to reserve 
that day sacredly to himself. At'the close of his first term of four 
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year's he prepated a valedictory address to the American } Cy 

anxious to return again to the scenes of domestic life ; but ‘the: 

earnest entreaties of his friends and the peculiar situation of his. 
country induced him to be a candidate for a second election. Dur- 
ing his administration of eight years the labor of establishing the 
different departments of a new government was accomplished ; 

and he exhibited the greatest firmness, wisdom, and independence. | 
He was an. American, and he chose not to involve his country in 

the contests-of Europe. He accordingly with the unanimous ad- 

vice of his. cabinet, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, Hamilton, 

Knox, and Randolph, issued a proclamation of neutrality April 22, 

1793, a few days-after he heard of the commencement of the war 

_ between Engfand and France. This measure contributed in a great 

degree to the prosperity of America. Its adoption was the more: 

honorable to the president, as the general syinpathy was in favor of 
the sister republic, against wham it was said Great Britain had com- 

menced the war for the sole purpose of imposing upon her a mo- 

narchical form of government. He preferred the peace and welfare of 
his country to the breath of popular applause. Another act, in which: 
he proved himself to be less-regardful of the public partialities. and 
prejudices, than of what he conceived to be the public good, was the 
ratification of the British treaty. The English government had 

neglected to surrender the western posts, and by commercial re- 
strictions: and in other ways had evinced a hostile spirit towards this. 
country. ‘Fo avert the calamity of another war Mr. Jay was nom- 

inated as envoy extraordinary in April 1794. In June 1795 the 

treaty, which Mr. Jay had made, was submitted to the senate, and 
was ratified by that body on the condition, that one article should be 

altered. While the president was deliberating upon it, an incor- 

rect copy of the instrument was made public by a senator, and the 

whole country was thrown into a state of extreme irritation. At. 
this period, he in August conditionally ratified it, and in February 

1796, when it was returned from his: Britannic majesty with the 

proposed alteration, he declared it to be the law of the land.. After 

this transaction the house of representatives requested him to lay 

before them the papers relating to the treaty, but he with great in- 

deperidence refused to comply with their request, as they could 

have no claim to an inspection of them except upon a vote of im- 

peachment, anc as a compliance would establish a dangerous prec-. » 
edent. He had before this shown a disposition to maintain the 
authority, vested in his office, by declining to affix his signature to a 
bill, which had passed both houses. 

As the period fora new election of apresident of the United States 
approached, and after plain indications that the public voice would 
be in his favor, and when he probably would be chosen for the third 
time unanimously, he determined irrevocably to withdraw to the 
shades of private life. He published in September 1796 his fare 
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avell address to the people of the United States, which ought to be 
engraven upon the hearts of his countrymen. In the most earnest 
and affectionate manner he called upon them to cherish an immove- 
able attachment to the national union, to watch {for its preservation 
‘with jealous anxiety, to discountenance even the. suggestion, that it 
could in any event be abandoned, and indignantly to frown upon the 
first dawning of every attempt-to alienate any portion of our coun- 
try from the rest. Overgrown military establishments he repre- 

. sented as particularly hostile to republican liberty... While he rec- 
ommended the most implicit obedience to the acts‘of the establish- 
ed government, and reprobated all obstructions to the execution of 
the laws, all combinations and associations, under whatever plausi- 
ble character, with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or 
awe the recular deliberation and action of the constituted authori- 
ties ; he wished also to guard against the spirit of innovation upon 
ithe principies of the constitution. Aware that the energy of the, 
system might be enfeebled by alterations, he thought that no change 
should be made without an evident necessity, and that in so exten- 
‘sive a country as much vigor as is consistent with liberty is) indis- 
‘pensable. On the other hand he pointed out, the danger.of.a real 
despotism by breaking down the partitions between the several de- 
partments-of government, by destroying the reciprocal. checks, and 
consolidating the different powers. Against the spirit of party, so 
peculiarly baneful in an elective government, he uttered his most 
solemn remonstrances, as well as against inveterate antipathies or 
passionate attachments in respect.to foreign nations. While he 
thought that the jealousy ofa free people ought to be constantly and 
impartially awake against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, he 
‘wished that good faith and. justice should be observed towards all 
mations, and peace and harmony cultivated... In his opinion, honesty 
no less in public than in. private affairs is always the best policy. 
‘Providence, he believed, had connected’ the. permanent felicity of a 
“nation with its virtue. Other subjects, to which he alluded, were 
the importance of credit, of economy, of a reduction of the public 
debt, and of literary institutions ; above all he recommended religion 
and morality as indispensably necessary to political prosper ity. “In 
vain,” says he,‘ would that man claim. the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labor to-subvert these great pillars of human happiness, 
‘these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens.” Bequeath- 
ing these counsels to‘his countrymen he continued. in office till the 
fourth of March 1797, when he attended the inauguration of his 
-ssuccessor, Mr. Adams, and with complacency saw him invested 
with the powers, which had for so longa time been exercised by 
~ himself.. He then retired to Mount Vernon, giving to the world an 
vexample, most humiliating to its emperors and kings; the example 
of a man, voluntarily disrobing himself of the highest authority, and 
- weturning: to private life with a-character, having upon it no stain-of 
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ambition, of covetbuistiéss, of sa of ean of oppression, or 
of injustice. = ede Tite 
It was now, that the soldier, the statesman, canal the patriot hoped 
to repose himself after the toils of so many years. But he had not 
been long in retirement before the outrages of republican F rance” 
induced our government to raise an army, of which in July 1798 
he was appointed commander in chief. Though he accepted the 
appointment, his services were not demanded, and he himself did 
not believe, that an invasion woulil take’place. - Pacific overtures. 
were soon made by the French directory, but he did not live to see 
the'restoration of peace. On Friday, December 13,1799, while 
attending to some improvements upon his estate, he was exposed 
to alight rain, which wetted his‘neck and hair. Unapprehensive 
of danger he passed the afternoon in his usual manner ; but at 
night he was seized with an inflammatory affection of the windpipe. 
‘The: disease commenced with a violent ague, accompanied with 
some pain and a sense of stricture in the throat, a cough, anda dif. 
ficult deglutition, which were soon succeeded by fever and a quick 
and laborious respiration. About twelve or fourteen ounces of blood» 
were taken from him. Inthe morning his family physician, doctor» 
Craik, was sent for ; but the utmost exertions of medical skill were 
applied in vain. The appointed time of his death was near. Be- 
lievine from the commencement of his complaint, that it would be 
mortal, a few hours before his departure, after repeated efforts to be 
understood, he succeeded in expressing a desire, that he might be 
permitted to die without being disquieted by unavailing attempts to 
rescue him from his fate. After it became impossible to get any 
thing down his throat, he undressed himself and went to “bed, there’ 
to die. ‘To his friend and physician, who sat on his bed, and took 
his head in his lap, he said with difficulty, “ doctor, I am dying, and 
have been dying for a long time; but I am‘not afraid to die.” Res- 
piration became more and more contracted and imperfect until half 
past eleven on Saturday night, when, retaining the full possession of 
his intellect, he expired withouta struggle. Thus on the fourteenth 
of December 1799, in the sixty eighth year of his age, died the 
father of his country, “‘ the man, first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his fellow citizens.” This event spread a gloom 
over the country, and the tears of ‘Anhetica proclaimed the services | 
and virtues of the hero and sage, and exhibited a people not insensi- 
ble to his worth. The senate of the United States in an address to 
the president on this melancholy occasion indulged their patriotic. 
pride, while they did not transgress the bounds of truth in speaking 
of their WASHINGTON. “ Ancient and modern names,” said 
they, “ are diminished before him. Greatness and guilt have too 
often been allied ; but his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The 
‘destroyers of nations stood abasned at the majesty of his virtues. 
Tt reproved the intemperance of their ambition, and darkened the 
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splendor of victory+ » The scene is closed, and we are no longer 
anxious lest misfortune should sully his glory ; ‘he has travelledon 
to the end of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight 
of honor ; he has deposited it safely where misfortune cannot tar- 
nish it, where malice cannot blast it.” 

~ General Washington was rather above thinis common stature; his 
fin’ was robust, and his’constitution vigorous. His exterior cre- 
ated in the beholder the idea of strength united with manly grace- 
fulness. His eyes were of a gray color, and his complexion light. 
His manners were rather reserved than free. His person and whole 
deportment exhibited an unaffected and indescribable dignity, un- 
mingled with haughtiness, of which all, who approached him, were 
sensible. '-'The attachment of those, who. possessed. his friendship, 
was ardent but always respectful. . His temper was humane, benev- 
olent, and conciliatory ; but there was a quickness in his sensibility 
to’any thing apparently offensive, which experience had taught him 
to watch and correct. He made no pretensions to vivacity or wit. 
Judgment rather than genius constituted the most prominent feature 
of his character. As a military man he was brave, enterprising, 
and cautious. At the head of a multitude, whom it was sometimes 
impossible to reduce to proper discipline before the expiration of 
their time of service, and having to struggle almost continually with 
the want of supplies, he yet was able to contend with an adversary 
superior in numbers, well disciplined, and completely equipped, and 
was the means of saving his country. The measure of his caution 
has by\some been represented as too abundant; but he sometimes 
formed a plan, which his brave officers thought was too adventurous, 
and sometimes contrary to their advice he engaged in battle. If 
his name is not rendered illustrious by splendid achievements, it is 
not to be attributed to the want of military enterprise. He conduct- 
ed the war with that consummate prudence and wisdom, which the 
situation of his country and the state of his army demanded. He 
also possessed a firmness of resolution, which neither.dangers nor 
difficulties could shake. In his civil administration he exhibited 
repeated proofs of that practical good sense, of that sound judgment, 
which is the most valuable quality of the human mind. More than 
once he put his whole popularity to hazard in pursuing measures, 
which were dictated by a sense of duty,and which he thought would 
promote the welfare of his country. In speculation he was a real 
republican, sincerely attached to the constitution of the United States, 
and to that system of equal, political rights, on which it is founded. _ 
Real liberty, he thought, was to be preserved only by preserving the 
authority of the laws, and maintaining the energy of government. 
Of incorruptible integrity, his ends were always upright, and the 
ameans, which he employed, were always pure. He was a politician, 
to whom wiles were absolutely unknown. When any measure of 
Ymportance was proposed, he sought information and was ready to 
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hear, without prejudice, whatever could be said in relation to the 
subject; he suspended his judgment till it was necessary to decide ; 5 
but after his decision had been thus: deliberately made, i it was seldom 
shaken, and he was as active and persevering in executing, as he 
had been cool in forming it. He possessed an-innate and unassumi- 
ing modesty, which adulation would have offended, which the plau- 
dits of millions could not betray into indiscretion, and which was 
blended with a high sense of personal dignity, and a Just conscious- 
ness of the respect, which is dug to station. 

With regard to the religious character of general Washington 
share have been different opinions. In the extracts from some of 
his private letters, which have been published by the historian of his 
life, the name of the Supreme Being is once or twice introduced in 
a manner, which in:common conversation is deemed irreverent. It 

-is also understood, that in a few instances during the war, particular- 
ly when he met general Lee retreating in the battle of Monmouth, 
his language was unguarded in this respect. It may not be impos- 
sible, thata good man in a moment of extreme irritation should ut- 
ter a profane expression ; but perhaps it is less possible, that sucha 
man, when his passion has passed away, and his sober recollections 
have returned, should not repent bitterly of his irreverence to the 
name of God. Onthe other hand, general Washington, when at 
the head of the army, issued public orders, calling upon his officers 
to discountenance the habit of profanity ; he speaks in his writings 
of “ the pure and benign light of revelation,” and of the necessity of 
imitating “ the charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind, which 
were the characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed. relig- 
ion ;” he gratefully acknowledged the inter posions of Providence in 
favor of this country ; his life was upright and virtuous; he princi- 
pally supported an episcopal church in the neighborhood of Mount 
Vernon, where he constantly attended public worship; during the 
war he not unfrequently rode ten or twelve miles from camp for 
the benefit of the institutions of religion ; and it is believed, that he 
every day had his hour of retirement from the world for the pete 
pose of private devotion. 

General Washington was ileal with abundant wealth, and he 
was not ignorant of the pleasure of employing it for generous pur- 
poses. His style of living was dignified, though he maintained 
the strictest economy. While he was in the army he wrote to the 
superintendent of his estate in the following terms. ‘ Let the hos- 
pitality of the house be kept up with regard tothe poor. Let no 
one go hungry away. If any of this sort of people should be in 
want of corn, supply their necessities, provided it does not encour- 
age them in idleness. I have no objection to your giving my money 
an charity, when you think it will be well bestowed; I mean, that ‘it 
is my desire, that it should be done. You are to boriside, that nei- 
ther myself nor my wife are in the way todo these good offices.” 
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Thus was he ‘benebcent, while at the. same time| he required an exe 
act compliance. with engagements. A pleasing proof of the gener- 
ous spirit, which governed. him, is exhibited in his conduct towards. 
the son of his friend, the marquis. de La Fayette. The marquis, 
after fighting in this. country for American liberty, had returned to 
Fraace; but in the convulsions of the French revolution he was ex- 
Hed and. imprisoned in Germany. General Washington gave ev- 
idence of sincere attachment to the unhappy nobleman not only by 
exerting all his.influence to procure his release from confinement, 
but by extending his patronage to his. son, who made his escape from 
France, and.arrived with his tutor at Boston in 1795. As soon as 
he was informed of his arrival, he wrote toa friend, requesting him 
to visit the young gentleman and make him acquainted. with the re- 
lations between this country and France, which would prevent the 
president of the United States from publicly espousing his interest, 
but to assure him of his protection and support. He also directed 
this friend to draw upon him for monies to defray all the expenses, 
which young La Fayette might incur. Towards his slaves general 
Washington manifested the greatest care and kindness. Their 
servitude lay with weight upon his mind, and he directed in his will, 
that they should be emancipated on the decease of his wife. There 
were insuperable difficulties in the way of their receiving freedom 
previously to this event. On the death of Mrs. Washington May 
22, 1802, the estate of general Washington, as he had no children, 
was divided according to his will among his and her relations. It 
amounted by his own estimate to more than five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

_ The public addresses and other ins ae a of general Washing- 
ton’s pen are written in a style of dignified simplicity. Some have 
seen so much excellence in his writings, that they have been ready 
to transfer the honor to his secretaries ; but nothing has appeared 
under his name, to which his own powers were madequate. 
volume of epistles, confidential and domestic, attributed to him, 
was published in 1777, and republished about the year 1796. Of 
these general Washington, in a letter to the secretary of state in 
1797, declared the following to be forgeries; a letter to Lund 
Washington, dated June 12, 1776; aletter to John Parke Custis, 
dated June 18, 1776 ; letters to Lund Washington, dated July 8, 
July 16, July 15, Ae July 22, 1776; anda letter to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, dated June 24, 1776. His afiwial letters to the American con- 
egress, written during the war, were published in two yolumes So, 
1795. Since his death his letters to Arthur Young and sir John 
Sinclair on agriculture and the rural economy of the United States 
have been published — Marshalls life of Washington; His life by 
Ramsay, and Bancroft ; Gordon’s history of the revolution; Hardie’s 
biog. dict..; Dwight’s and Tappan’s discourses on his death. 
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WAYNE (AxtHoxy), major gener al in the army. of the United 
States! was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1745... In. 173: 
he was appointed a representative to the general assembly, wherein, 
conjunction with Jobn Dickinson, Thomas Mifflin, Charles. Thom-; 
son, and other gentlemen he took ‘an active part in opposition. to the. 
claims of Great Britain. In 1775 he quitted. the councils of his 
country for the field. He entered the army as a colonel, and at the 
close of the year accompanied general Thomson to Canada. When 
this officer was defeated in his enterprise against the Three Rivers, 
in June 1776, and taken prisoner, he himself received a flesh wound 
in the leg. His exertions were useful in the retreat. In the same 
year he served at Ticonderoga under general Gates, by whom he 
was esteemed both for his courage and military talents; and for his 
knowledge as an engineer. At the close of the campaign he was 
made a brigadier general. In the campaign of 1777 in the middle 
states he took a very active part. _ In the battle of Brandywine he. 
distinguished himself, though he was ina few days afterward sur-; 
prised and defeated by major general Grey. He fought also in the 
battle of Germantown, as well as in the battle of Monmouth in June 
1778. In his most daring and successful assault upon Stony Point, 
in July 1779, while he was rushing forward with his men under a tre- 
‘mendous fire of-musketry and grape shot, determined to, car ry. the, 
works at the point of the bayonet, he was struck by a musket ball. 
upon his head. He was for a moment stunned ; but.as soon as he 
was able to rise so as to rest on one knee, believing that’ his wound, 
was mortal, he cried to one of his aigls, ¢ carry me forward, and let, 
me die in the fort.” When he entered it he gave orders to stop, 
the effusion of blood. In 1781 he was ordered to march with the 
Pennsylvania line from the northward, and form a junction with La, 
Fayette in Virginia. On the sixth of July, after receiving informa- 
tion, that the main body of the enemy under Cornwallis had crossed: 
James’ river, he pressed forward at the head of eight hundred. men 
to attack the rear guard. But to his utter astonishment, when he 
reached the place, he found the whole British army, consisting of 
four thousand men, drawn up ready to receive him. At this mo- 
ment he conceived of but one way to escape. He rushed towards 
the enemy till he came within twenty five yards, when he com- 
menced a gallant attack, which he supported for a few. minutes, and. 
then retreated with the utmost expedition. The British general 
was confounded by this movement, and apprehensive of an ambus- 
cade from La Fayette would not allow ofa pursuit... After the cap- 
ture of Cornwallis, he was sent to. conduct the war in Georgia, where 
with equal success he contended. with British soldiers, Indian sayv- 
ages, and American traitors. As a reward for his services the lege 
islature of Georgia presented him with a valuable farm. | At.the 
conclusion of the war he retired to private life. In.1787 he-wasa 
member of the Pennsylvania convention, which ratified the consti- 
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tution of the United States. In 1792she succeeded St. Clair in the 
command of the army to be employed against the Indians. In the 
battle of the Miamis August 20, 1794 he gained a complete victory 
over the enemy ; and afterwards desolated their country. On the 
third of August 1795 he concluded a treaty ¥ with the hostile Indians 
northwest of the Ohio. | While in the service of his country he 
died in a hut at Presque Isle, aged about fifty one years, and was _ 
buried on the shore of lake Erie — Monthly mag. for 1797, 72,73; 
Polyanthos, ii. 217 ; | Emerald, ii. 87—89; Hardie ; Marshall, iil. 
161; iv. 75,442; v. 373, 461, 567, 570574, 639; Gordon, iii. 
268; iv. 117, 300. 

-WEARE (Mesuzcn), president of the state of New Hampshire, 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1735. Having been for some 
time in the legislature, he was in 1754 appointed a commissioner 
to the congress at Albany, afterwards one of the justices of the su- 
perior court, and in 1777 chief j justice. When this country was 
declared independent of great Britain in 1776, the people of New 
Hampshire established a frame of government, and he was_ 
chosen the president. Such was the imperfection of this system, | 
and such also wasthe confidence reposed in him, that he was invest- 
ed at the same time with the highest offices, legislative, judicial, 
and executive,in which he was continued by annual elections during: 
the whole war. When a new constitution was adopted in 1784, he 
was again elected president ; but he resigned before the close of the 
year. He died, worn out with public services, January 15, 1786, in 
the seventy third year of his age. He was not a person of an orig- 
inal and inventive genius; but he had extensive knowledge, a clear 
perception, an accurate judgment, a calm temper, a modest deport- 
ment, an upright and benevolent heart, and a habit of prudence and — 
diligence in discharging the various duties of public and private life. 
—Belknapi’s N. H. ii. 401, 485 ; Macclintock’s sermon at commence- 
ment of constitution. 

WEBB (Joun), minister in Boston, was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1708. While a member of this seminary he was in- 
spired with that love of God, of which he was before destitute, and 
determined to devote himself to that Being, who had imparted to 
him the blessings of the gospel. After having been chaplain at the 
castle, and after preaching for some time in one of the parishes of 
Newbury, he was ordained the first minister of the new north church | 
in Boston October 20, 1714. After surviving one colleague, Mr. ° 
Thacher, and enjoying the assistance of another, Dr. Eliot, for eight 
years, he died in peace and joy April 16, 1750, in the sixty third 
year of hisage. His colleague pronounced him “ one of the best 
of Christians and one of the best of ministers.” It was his constant © 
desire to dispense the gospel of Christ in its purity and simplicity, 
and not to sooth the ears of his hearers with well turned periods. 
The doctrines, which he almost always introduced into his discours- 
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es, were those of the universal dépravity of man, of the necessity’ of 
divine influence to renew the heart, of justification by faith alone, - 
and of the perseverance of all, who have been brought to repentance 5 
but in handling these subjects he always showed a concern to pro- 
mote the interests of practical godliness. “He was faithful in the 
discharge of all the duties of the sacred office, and his fervent labors 
were attended with great success. He was humble, temperate, and 
upright. While a tenth part of his income was consecrated to 
charitable uses, his table was always accessible to the necessitous. 
Some were disposed to think him illiberal on account of his zeal for 
what he considered as the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; ; but 
though he abhorred an indifference or an affected candor where the 
cause of truth was concerned, and was ever steady to his principles ; 
yet he loved the image of the divine holiness wherever it was pre- 
sented. Histemper wasnaturally warm; buthe bore with patience 
the reproaches, which were cast upon hin. He published the fol- 
lowing sermons; to a society of young men, 1718; on the peculiar 
advantages of early piety, 1721; asermon before. the general as- 
sembly, 1722; a seasonable warning against bad company keeping, 
1726; on the death of William Waldron, 1727; the believer’s re- 
dempiicn by the precious blood of Christ; on the payment of vows, 
1728 ; directions to obtain eternal salvation in seven sermons, 1729; 

ihe great concern of New England; a discourse at the ordination of ‘ 
a deacon 1731; the duty of a degenerate people to pray for the 
reviving of God’s work; a sermon in the hearing of two condemned 
malefactors, 1734; the government of Christ, an election sermon, 
1738; onthe death of Peter Thacher, 1739; Christ’s suit to the 
sinner while he stands and knocks at the door ci Eliov’ 8 ir serm. ay 
J. Eliot’s dedicat. sermon. 

WEBSTER (SaMUEL, D.D.), minister of Salisbury, Maden 
setts, was born in 1718 and was graduated at Harvard college i m 
1737. His ordination took place August 12, 1741. After a min-: 
istry of near fifty five years, he died July 18, 1796, in the seventy 
eighth year of hisage. At the time, when he entered the sacred 
office, his mind was so oppressed by the importance of the work, 
in which he was about to engage, that he was ready to abandon all 
thoughts of the calling. In his preaching he was remarkably clear 
and plain. He did not study for ornament, or elegance of style, but 
it was his chief aim to preach with distinctness, that he might do 
good to his hearers. He first endeavored to enlighten their under- 
standings, and then to warm their hearts. There'was an earnestness 
in his manner, which convinced his hearers, that he himself felt what 

che delivered. As he did not think himself obliged to adopt any hu- 

man system, but derived his doctrines from the word of God; so 
he freely taught what he believed to be the truth. He did not 
preach the things, which he considered as of doubtful disputation. 
He possessed a happy talent in visiting his people, and could adapt 
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himself to their circumstances, and in a pleasing manner give them 
instruction. The beauties of Christian virtue were exhibited in 
his whole life. He published a fast sermon, entitled, the misery 
and duty of an oppressed and enslaved people, 1774 ; asermon to 
two companies of minute men, 1775 ; election sermon, 1777 ; two 
discourses on infant baptism, third ed. 1780.—Cary’s sermon on his 
death. 

WELDE (Tuomas), first minister of Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
was a native of England and was a minister in Essex before he 
came to this country. Refusing to comply with the impositions of 
the established church, he determined to seek the quiet enjoyment 
of the rights of conscience in America. He arrived at Boston 
June 5, 1632, and in July was invested with the pastoral care of the 
church in Roxbury. In November following he received Mr. John 
Eliot as his colleague. In 1639 he assisted Mr. Mather and Mr. 
Eliot in making the tuneful New England version of the Psalms. 
In 1641 he was.sent with Mr. Hugh Peters to England as an agent 
for the province, and he never returned. He was settled at Gates- 
head, but lost his living with the other ejected ministers in 1662. 
He published a short story of the rise, reign, and ruin of the anti 
nomians, familists, and libertines, that infected the churches of New 
England, 4to, 1644, and a second edition, 1692 ; an answer to W. 
R.’s_ narration of the opinions and practices of the New England 
churches, vindicating those godly and orthodoxal churches from 
more than a hundred imputations, &c. 1644. With three other 
ministers he wrote the perfect pharisee under monkish holiness; 
against the quakers, 1654.—-Collect. hist. soc. vill. 7—10 ; ix. 33; 
Hutchinsonyi 1.98 ; i1.504,507 ; Nonconform. memorial, } ii. 181, 182; 
Adams’ sermons on relig. biet ty 

WELLES (Noaxu, p. p.), minister of Stamford in Connecticut, 
was graduated at Yale college in 17 41, and was ordained December 
$1, 1746. His death took place, itis believed, in the year 1776, 
He was a theologian of great distinction, and he took an active part 
in the controversy respecting an American episcopate. He pub- 
lished a discourse in favor of presbyterian ordination ; a vindication 
of the validity and divine right of presbyterian ordination, as set 
forth in Mr. Chauncy’s Dudleian lecture and Mr. Welles’ discourse, 
in answer to the exceptions of Mr. Jeremiah Leaming, 1767 ; a 
funeral sermon on the reverend Mr. Hobart, 1773.. 
WENTWORTH (BeEnnineG), governor of New Hampebire, 
was the son of lieutenant governor Wentworth, and was graduated 

vat Harvard college in 1715. After having been a member of the 
assembly and of the council, his mercantile business called him to 
London, where he solicited and obtained the commission of gover- 
nor. He began his‘administration in 1741 and continued in this cffice 
near twenty years. He was superseded in 1767 by his nephew, John 
PSUS hy and died October 14, 1770, in the seventy fifth year of 
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hisage. He possessed strong passions and his resentments were last- « 
ing. Closely attached to the interest-of the church of England, in 
his grants of lands, by which he enriched himselt, he reserved a right 
in every township for the scciety for propagating the gospel, of which © 
he was a member. Bennington in Vermont has itsname from him, « 
and he granted many other towns in that state. Though during his» 
administration he declined giving a charter for a college in New ’ 
Hampshire, unless it was put under the direction of the bishop of 
London ; yet he afterwards gave a lot of ‘five hundred acres of ‘land. 
to Dartmouth college, and onthis land the college edifice was erected. © 
He cooperated with the assembly in giving to Harvard college three 
hundred pounds towards repairing the library, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire. In his appointment of civil and military officers: 
he was frequently governed by motives of favor; but his adminis- 
tration in other respects was beneficial. He was frequently visited 
by the gout, and from these visits he did not acquire much patience. 
— Belknap’s N. H- ii. 181—187, 2038, 312, 330, 338-——342, 352, 355. 
WEST (SamvEt, p. p.), minister of New Bedford, Massachue | 
setts, was born in Yarmouth March 4, 1730, and was occupied in 
the labors of husbandry till he passed the twentieth year of his:age.. 
As he discovered such traits of genius and such an extensive ac~ » 
quaintance with the scriptures, and other books, which fell in his 
- way, as awakened the attention of a tew intelligent and good:men, — 
they resolved to give him a liberal education. He was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1754, having gained a rank among the most dis- » 
tinguished of his class.. About the year 1764 he was ordained at 
New Bedford... The year.1775 awakened his attention to politics,: © 
_ and he became a whig partizan. He wrote many forcible pieces in * 
the newspapers, which roused the spirits of the timid, and animated | 
the courageous. He decyphered the letter of doctor Church, which . 
exposed to the enemy the particular state. of the American army.’ 
He was a member of the convention for forming the constitution of 
Massachusetts and of the United States ; and was chosen honorary. — 
member of the academy of arts and sciences, instituted at Philadel- | 
phia, anda member of the American academy at Boston. In the. 
latter part of his life his memory almost entirely failed him. ©» The © 
vast treasure of his ideas began to vanish at the age of seventy, and» 
during the seven succeeding years the great man disappeared. He 
died at Tiverton, Rhode Island, . September 24, 1807, aged seventy. 
seven years, and was buried at New Bedford. He possessed an original | 
mind ofvigorous powers. During the last thirty yearsof his life he. 
used no notes in preaching. Sodeep had been his researches into » 
almost every theological subject, that he could preach an hour upon 
any text without premeditation, and yet with coherence and unity » 
of design. It was his practice, when he was not in his own pulpit, 
to, discourse ka dae oye which was vm out to penises: ; and 
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sometimes the most difficult and obscure. passages: would be given 
him for the purpose of trying his strength. He'was not howevera 
popular preacher. . There were defects in the tone and inflexion of 
his voice, and there was a singularity and uncouthness in his man- 
ner, for which the ingenuity and strength of his arguments could 
not compensate. In his metaphysical opinions he was opposed to. 
the system, supported by president Edwards in his inquiry into the 
freedom of the will, and contended that men possess a self deter- 
mining power. Yet of all men he seemed to have the least power 
of controlling his own feelings or of determining his own volitions. 
At times he exhibited the greatest abstraction of thought. A new 
book absorbed his whole attention and made him neglect the com- 
mon rules of decorum. . He paid no attention to domestic matters 
till compelled by imperious necessity. He could not readily for- 
give those, who doubted the truth of certain favorite opinions, or 
reminded him of any instances of credulity, with which he might 
be charged. In some respects he seemed to be completely under. 
the control of prejudice. His manners. were unpolished ; his fig- 
ure and deportment were not very attracting ; nor was his temper 
very mild and amiable. Notwithstanding his singularities no man 
could accuse him of the wilful violation of any principle of. moral 
rectitude. He published a sermon at the ordination: of Samuel 
West of Needham, 1764; election sermon, before the provincial 
convention, 1776 ; at the anniversary of the landing of the forefa- 
thers at Plymouth, 1777 ; at the ordination of John Allyn, 1788 ; 
a small tracton infant baptism ; essays on liberty and necessity, in 
which the arguments of president Edwards and others for necessity 
are considered, the first part in. 1793, the second in 1795. To these 
essays Dr. Edwards, the son of the president, wrote an answer, and 
Dr. West left behind him a reply almost aerpotetss: —Monthly an~ 
thology,:v. 133——!37 ; Panopilist, i ill: 537—541.. 

WEST: (Samvet, : D. D.), minister in Boston, was born at Mar- 
tha’s» Vineyard November 19, 1738. His father, the reverend — 
Thomas West, was the colleague of the reverend Experience May- | 
hew, but afterwards removed to Rochester. He was graduated at — 
Harvard college in 1761, and soon afterwards was appointed chap- 
Jain at fort Pownall in Penobscot, where he had a good opportunity | 
for pursuing his theological studies. He was ordained minister of 
Needham April 25, 1764. In this place he continued till 1788, 
when his relation with his people was dissolved in consequence ofa . 
pressing invitation to remove to Boston, which he had received. He» 
was installed pastor of the church in Hollis street, as sucéessor of 
the-reverend Mr. Wight, March 12,1789. After a lingering: ill- 
ness of several years, he died April 10, 1808, in the seventieth year 
of his age. He has been succeeded by the reverend Mr. Holley. 

Dr. West was educated in the system of Calvin. | Being of a 
mild disposition he was never disposed to intolerance, to polemis 
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cal discussion, or acrimonious censure of others. » He. could live i in 
habits of friendship with men, whose opinions were opposite. to his 
own. His sentiments in the latter periods of his life, it is represent- 
ed, suffered considerable change... Having an excellent memory,.he 
was. in the practice of preaching without the use of his notes, though 
his sermons were always the iruit of deep study , and reflection, 
While at Needham he presided over what were called family meety 
ings. It was his design in them. to give instruction to those; who 
either by age or sickness were detained trom. public worship on the 
sabbath, and to be more plain and familiar in his address, than when 
in the pulpit. He used to say, that inno branch of his ministerial 
duty did he enjoy more satisfaction, than in these meetings. | His 
candor and charity towards all men were as abundant and extensive; 
as could possibly be consistent with moral rectitude. In his politi: 
cal sentiments and conduct he exhibited remarkable moderation 
both during the struggle with Great Britain, and in the conflict of 
parties since the revolution. He published a sermon at the ordi- 
nation of Jonathan Newell, 1774; a funeral sermon ;. two fast ser- 
mons, 1785; election sermon, 1786; asermon at his own instal- 
ment, 1789 ; artillery election sermon, 1794; a thanksgiving. ser- 
mon, 1795 ; asermon on the death of George Washington, 1800 ; 
a series of essays in the Columbian centinel. with the signature of 
* an old man,” commenced November 29, 1806, and continued to 
August 22, 1807.—Zhacher’s biographical memoir 3 eapanere 8 oma 
sermon 3 Pashia il. 574, 

~WESTERLO (Eianpus, pv. p.), minister in Albany, was ana- 
tive of Holland. He had just finished his studies in the university 
of Groningen, .when a call from the Dutch church in Albany was 
put in his hands, which he accepted. He came to America in 1760. 
In 1771 he readily imparted his. aid in conjunction with the rever- 
end Dr. Livingston and others towards effecting.a union of the 
Dutch churches, then divided into parties, and he had the happiness 
of seeing this object completed in the following year. He ewas 
highly popular and useful as a preacher, and lived in great honor 
and esteem with his brethren in the ministry and with the churches 
in general until his removal by death December 6, 1790... He was 
a man of astrone mind, of eminent piety, and of great erudition, 
especially in theology, his favorite study, and in oriental fikerempte. 
—Christian’s magazine, ii.270. OS ON aga 

WETMORE (Jamzs), an episcopalian missiineupianhn graduated 
at the college in Saybrook, Connecticut, in 1714. He was ordained 
the first minister of North Haven in November 1718, butin Sep- 
tember 1722 he announced his conversion to the episcopal persua- 
sion. This was the time, at which Dr. Cutler changed. his ‘senti- 
ments. After going to England for orders in 1723, Mr. Wetmore 
was on his return cath iialiies rector of the church at Rye in the 
province of New York under the patronage of the society for prop- 


agating the gospel. In this place he continued till his death, May’ 
14, 1760. His succéssor at North Haven, the reverend Isaac Stiles, 
died on the same day. Such was his zeal for episcopacy, that he 
once declared he would rather join in worship with a Jewish syna- 
gogue: than with a presbyterian church.” He published a letter 
against Mr. Dickinson in defence of Dr. Waterland’s discourse on 
regeneration, about the year 1744; a vindication of the professors 
of the church of England in Connecticut in answer to Mr. Hobart’s 
sermon in favor of presbyterian ordination, 1747 ; a rejoinder to 
‘ Mr. Hobart’s serious address ; an appendix to Mr. Beach’s vindi- 
cation —Trumbull’s cent. sermon ; Chandler's life of Johnson, 10, 27, ’ 
37 5 - Holmes? annals, ii. 107 ;  Hobart’s second address, 143. 

WHEA TLEY (Puriits), a poet, was a native of Africa, and 
was brought to America i in 1761, when she was between seven and 
eight years old. ‘She soon acquired a knowledge of the English 
language, and made some progress in the Latin. While she was a 
slave in the family of Mr. John Wheatley in Boston, she wrote a 
volume of poems. Africa may well boast, that one of her daughters, 
not twenty years of age, ‘should produce the following lines. They 
are “extracted from the poem on imagination. ° ne 

Though winter frowns, to Fancy’s raptured eyes 
The fields may flourish, and gay scenes arise ; 
The frozen deeps may break their iron bands, 
- And bid their waters murmur o’er the sands ; 
’ Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, — 
And with her flowery riches deck the plain ; 
~ Sylvanus may diffuse his honors round, — 
~ “And all the forest may with leaves be crown’d; | 
Show’rs may “descend, and dews their ‘gems disclose, 

- And nectar sparkle on the blooming rose. » , 

© She afterwards was married to a Mr. Peters. ‘She died at Boston 
December 5, 1784, aged thirty one years. She published, besides 
other separate pieces, poems on various subj ects, religious and moral, 
8v0; London, 1773.—Preface to that work. 

WHEELOCK (ELEAZER, D.D.), first president of Dartmouth 
college, was born about the year 1710, and was ¢raduated at Yale 
college, i in 1733. While he was the minister of Lebanon i in Con- 
necticut, he revived the design of an Indian school, which was first 
formed by Mr. Sergeant. Desirous of bringing the savages to an 
acquaintance with the truths of the gospel, he conceived, that if he 
could ‘educate Indian youth for missionaries, there would be more 
prospect of success from their labors, than from the exertions ofthe 
whites. With these views he undertook himself the care and ex- 
pense of educating two Indian lads in 1754; but’the design was so 
benevolent, that a number of gentlemen soon united with hint. His 
pupils increased, and after receiving numerous benefactions, the 
largest of which was the donation of Mr. Joshua Moor of Mansfield, 
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he called his institution “ Moor’s school.’ ” In 1762 he shad mor@ 
than twenty youth under his care. To enlarge the power of doing 
good contributions were | solicited. ‘not only in various parts of this” 
country, but also in England and Scotland. The money, collected 
in England, was put into the hands of aibonikd oF trustees, of whom 
the earl of Dartmouth was at the head. From this circumstance, 
when Dr. Wheelock was invited by the government of New Hamp- 
shire to remove to Hanover and establish a college in that place, it 
was called Dartmouth college. This seminary was incorporated in. 
1769, and Dr. Wheelock was declared its founder and president 
with the right of appointing his successor. He lived for some time 
at Hanover in alog hut. In 1770 he removed his school. The 
number of his scholars, destined for missionaries, was at this time 
twenty four, of whom eighteen were whites and only six Indians. 
This alteration of his plan was the result of experience. He 
had found, that of forty Indian’ youth, who had been under his 
care, twenty had returnedto the vices of savage life.The first 
commencement was held in 1771, when the degree of bachelor 
of arts was conferred on four students, one of whom was John 
Wheelock, the son and successor of the founder, and who is now 
at the head of the institution. Dr. Wheelock died April 24, 
1779 in the sixty ninth year of his age. He published a narrative 
of the Indian charity schoolat Lebanon, 1762; narratives in several 
numbers from 1763 to 1771; continuation of the narrative, 1773, 
to which is added an abstract ofa mission to the Delaware Indians 
west of the Ohio by David Macclure and Levi Frisbie; a sermon 
on liberty of conscience, 1775.—Belknap’s NM. H. ii. 349-—353 5 iii. 
298; Holmes’ nisi Ve pap 293; ; Backus, oe 289; Wheelock’s 
narratives, ° bs 
WHEELWRIGHT (5 ony), the founder of mine New: Bigitep- 
shire, after being a minister in England, was induced in consequence 
of the impositions of the established church to come to Massachusetts 
soon after its first settlement. He wasa brother in law tothe famous 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and partook of her antinomian zeal. He preached 
Jn Boston on a fast day in 1636, and his sermon was filled with invec- 
tives against the magistrates and ministers. | The court of magis- 
trates in return adjudged him guilty of sedition. As all endeavors 
to convince him of his error were in vain, sentence of banishment 
was passed upon him in November 1637. In 1638, accompanied 
by a number of persons from Braintree, where he had been a preach- 
er, and which was a part of Boston, he went to New Hampshire, 
and laid the foundation of the church and town of Exeter... The 
next year, thinking themselves out of the jurisdiction of Massachu- 
setts, they combined into a separate body politic; but in 1642, when 
Exeter was annexed to Essex county, Mr. Wheelwright, being still 
under the sentence of banishment, removed with a part of hischurch 
fo Wells in the district of Maine. In 1644 he was restored to the 
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freedom of the colony upon his making an acknowledgment. In 
1647 he removed to Hampton, where he was minister several years. 
In 1658 he was in England and in favor with Cromwell. After the 
restoration he returned to America, and settled at Salisbury, New 
Hampshire, where he died in 1680 at a very advanced age. He was 
the oldest minister in the colony, and was.a man of learning, piety, 
and zeal_—WVeal’s V. E.i. 186,190; Welde; Winthrop, 122, 329 
—331; Hutchinson, i. 55,70, 74, 1063 .Sudlivan’s dist. Maine, 231 
—234; Belknap’s MN. H.i. 14, 22, 36,58; Holmes’ annals, 1.287; 
304, 452. 

“WHITE (PerEcninn), the first Englishman, born in New 
England, was born at Plymouth in November 1620, and died at 
Marshfield July 22,1704, in the eighty fourth year of his age— 
Prince’s annals, 76; Hutchinson, il. 148. 

-WHITEF [ELD (GEOoRGB), an eloquent itinerant preacher, was 
born in Gloucester, England, December 16,1714, | After having 
made some progress in classical learning, he was obliged to assist 
his mother, who kept an inn, in her business; but at the age of 
eighteen he entered one of the colleges at Oxford. Here he bee 
came acquainted with Messrs. John and Charles Wesley, whose 
piety was ardent and singular like his own. From the strict rules 
and methods of life, which these young: men followed, they were 
called methodists, and they were the founders of the sect thus de- 
nominated. Mr. Whitefield’s benevolent zeal led him to visit the 
poor and even to search out the miserable objects in the gaols, not 
only to diminish their wants, but that he might impart to them the 
consolations and hopes of the gospel. | He took orders, being or- 
dained by the bishop June 20, 1736, and preached his first sermon 
in the church at Gloucester. When acomplaint was afterwards 
entered with the bishop, that by this sermon he drove fifteen per- 
sons mad; the worthy prelate only expressed a wish, that the mad- 
ness might not be forgotten before the next sunday. After preach- 
ing at various places he was induced by a letter from Mr. Wesley, 
who was in Georgia, to embark for America. He arrived at -Sa- 
vannah May 7, 1738... After laboring in this place with unwearied. 
fidelity for several months to promote the interests of religion, he 
embarked for England on the sixth of September. He was ordained 
priest at Oxford by bishop Benson January 14, 1739. In Novem-~ 
ber he again arrived in America, and he travelled through the mid- 
dle and southern colonies, dispensing the gospel to immense multi- 
tudes. In September 1740 he arrived at Rhode Island from Sa- 
-vannah, having been invited by the ministers of Boston, and hé 
-preached in different parts of New England. At the end_of Octo- 
ber he went to New York, and he soon returned to Geoigia. He 
was much occupied in the establishment of an orphan: house near 
Savannah. In January 1741 he sailed for England. “He arrived, 
again in America in October 1744, and he now spent between three 
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and four years in this country. In March 1748 he went to the 
Bermudas, and in July:'he reached London. Having crossed the 
Atlantic for the fourth time, he arrived at Savannah October 27,. 
1751, and returned to his: native country in April 1752... In his. 
fifth visit to the new world he remained here from May 1754 to. 
March 1755. His sixth voyage brought him to Virginia in August . 
1763, and he did not set sail again for Great Britain till June 1765.. 
For the seventh and last time his zeal to do good induced him to 
brave the dangers of the ocean, and he landed upon the American 
shore’ November 30, 1769, never again to leave it. After preach- 
ing in different parts of the country, he died suddenly at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, September 30, 1770, in the fifty sixth year of 
' his age. Perhaps no man since the days of the apostles ever labor- 
éd with such indefatigable zeal in: preaching the gospel of salvation, 
as Mr. Whitefield. When he commenced his career in England, 
the religion of the heart was much neglected in the care to defend 
the outworks of Christianity against the assaults of infidels. If 
these assailants were repulsed ; still the ingenious: disquisitions of 
the day carried no terror into the enemy’s.camp, and the over anx- 
ious attempts to conciliate unhumbled reason rather than to reduce — 
the unholy heart to the obedience of the cross could not fail to en- 
courage the opposers of the truth. Mr. Whitefield, while aware of 
the necessity of enlightening the mind, knew also that there was 
much theological learning, which had little influence upon the life.. 
He therefore chose to content himself with preaching the plain and 
important doctrines of the gospel. These he presented so distinct-. 
ly to the view, and enforced by such awful considerations and with. 
such energy and unexampled eloquence, that through the divine 
agency, without which he knew that his labors would be utterly in. 
vain, he was the means of imparting the pure principles and the 
elevated hopes of religion to thousands both in Great Britain and 
America. No preacher ever had such astonishing power over the 
passions of hisauditory,or was attended by such multitudes, as he 
sometimes addressed in the fields. In the early periods of his life he 
was guilty in some instances ef uncharitableness and indiscretion ; 
but he afterwards had the magnanimity to confess his fault. He was 
in reality a man of a very liberal and catholic spirit, for he had little 
attachment to forms, and embraced all, who loved the Lord Jesus in 
sincerity. His life was spent in most disinterested and. benevolent 
exertion. The following lines will show the opinion, which was 
formed of his character by the evangelical poet, Cowper. 
. He lov’d the world, that hated him; the tear, 
~~ ‘That dropp’d upon his bible, was sincere ; __ 

_Assail’d by scandal and the tongue of strife, 

His only answer was a blameless life, , 
And_he, that for e’d, and he, that threw the dart, 
_Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 
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- Paul’s love of Christ and steadiness unbrib’d 
Were copied close in him, and well transcrib’d; 
» He follow’d Paul, his zeal a kindred flame, 
‘. His apostolic charity the same, 

Like him cross’d cheerfully tempestuous seas, 
Forsaking country, kindred, friends, and ease ; 
* Like him he labor’d, and like him, content 
.« To bear it, suffer’d shame where’er he went. 

* Blush, calumny ! and write upon his tomb, 

» If honest eulogy can spare thee room, _ 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, | 
* Which, aim’d at him, have pierc’d th’ offended skies, 

» And say, blot out my sin, confess’d, deplor’d, 

* Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord! 

> Mr. Whitefield’s letters, sermons, and controversial and other 
ints; with an account of his life, were published in seven volumes, 
Svo, 1771.—-Giliies’ account of his life ; Middleton’s biographiaevan- 
gelica, iv. 418-448 ; Parsons’, Pemberton’s, and Wesley’s sermons 
on his death ; Christian history for 1743, 282; for 1744, 379-——386 5 
Chauncy’s thoughts ; Cowper’s hopie. 

WHITFIELD (Henry), first minister of Guilford, Connecticut, 
was born in England in 1597, and was settled in Surry before he 
came to this country in 1639. He continued at Guilford until 1750, 
when he returned to his native country, and finished his life in the 
ministry at Winchester. He was a good scholar, a distinguished 
divine, and an excellent preacher. He published the light appear- 
ing more and more .&c., giving an account of the progress of the 
gospel among the Indians, 1651.—Magnalia, iii. 217,218; Trum- 
bull’s Connect. i. 292, 298, 309 ; Collect. hist. soc. iv. 186. 

WHITING (SamueEz), first minister of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
was born in England in 1597, and was educated at Cambridge. He 
arrived at Boston May 26, 1636. In about a month he went to 
Lynn, where a church was gathered on the eighth of November. 
Mr. Cobbet was his colleague for a number of years, and after his 
removal one of his own sons was his assistant. He died December 
11, 1679, in the eighty third year of hisage. He possessed an ac- 
curate knowledge of Hebrew and wrote Latin with elegance. His 
disposition was peculiarly amiable, and the sanctity of his life ime 
pressed all men with respect for him. From his writings Norton’s 
life of Cotton was partly composed. He published a treatise upon 
the last judgment, 1664; Abraham interceding for Sodom,a volume 
of sermons, 1666 cuianey” s magnaliay) iii. 156—1615 Johnson, 89 3 
Winthrofi, 113. 

WHITTELSEY (SamveEt), minister of Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, was graduated at Yale college in 1705, and was ordained as the 
colleague ofthe reverend Mr. Street in May 1710. He died A- 
pril 15, 1752, in the sixty seventh year of his age. He was one of 
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the most distinguished preachers and faithful ministers of the colo- 
ny, in which he lived. Such was the vigor and penetration of his 
mind, that he easily comprehended subjects, which presented great 
dificulties to others. His son, Chauncy Whittelsey, an eminent 
scholar, was minister of New Haven from 1758 till his death in 
1787. He published a sermon upon the death of John Hall, 1730; 
an election sermon; a sermon on the awful condition of impen- 
itent souls in their separate state,1731; a sermon at the ordi- 
ation of his son, Samuel Whittelsey, at Milford, 1737.—Dana’s cen- 
tury discourse at Wallingford; Collect. hist. soc. x, 159. 

~WIGGLESWORTH (Micwaek1), a poet, was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1651, and was afterwards ordained minister of 
Malden, Massachusetts, where he continued till his death in 1704 
at the age of seventy four years. He was useful not only as a min- 
ister but as a physician. During an illness, which occasionally in- 
terrupted his exertions asa preacher for several years, he still 
sought to do good by his labors asa paet. He published the day 
of doom, or a poetical description of the great and last judgment, 
with a short discourse about eternity, fifth edition, 1701; meatout 
of the eater, or a meditation concerning the necessity, end, and 
usefulness of afflictions unto God’s children, filth edition, 17 18, —_ 
Holmes’ annals, ii. 663 Hutchinson, 1. 173, 

WIGGLESWORTH (Epwarp, D.D.), first Hollis rindi of 
divinity in Harvard college, was the son of the preceding, and was 
graduated at Harvard collegein 1710. After he commenced preach- 
ing, his services were enjoyed in different places. So conspicuous 
were his talents, and so exemplary was he for every Christian virtue, 
that whenthe professorship of divinity in Harvard college was found- 
ed by Mr. ‘Thomas Hollis, he was unarimously appointed first profess 
sor and was inducted into this office October 24, 1722. In this station 
he continued more than forty two years. He died conscious of the 
failings of his life, yet hoping for pardon through Jesus Christ, Jan- 
uary 16, 1765, in the seventy third year of his age. His son ofthe 
same name succeeded him in this year, and remained in office till 
his resignation in 1791. The next professor was the reverend Dr. 
Tappan. Dr. Wigglesworth was an eminent theologian, and was 
distinguished for learning, humility, and piety. He discussed the 
various points of controversy with candor, and explained and vindi- 
cated the grand doctrines of religion with perspicuity and solid ar- 
gument. He possessed great strength and comprehension of mind, 
and a peculiar talent at reasoning. With regard to his own senti- 
ments,.in the examination, which took place at the time of his 
election in order to fulfil the statutes of the founder, requiring the 
professor to be “ of sound or orthodox principles,” he declared his 
assent to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, of the eternal Godhead 
of our blessed Savior, of predestination, of special, efficacious graces 
and of the divine right of infant baptism, But though he was steady 
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to his own principles, he was charitable towards others, who widely 
differed from him. Dr. Chauncy pronounces him to have been far 
removed from bigotry, and a truly greatand excellent man. In 
private life, though a defect in hearing cut him off in a great degree 
from the pleasures of social intercourse, yet he was affable, conde- 
scending, and obliging. He published sober remarks, 1724; on 
the duration of the future punishment of the wicked, 1729; trial of 
the spirits, 1735 ; a sermon on the death of president Wadsworth, 
17375 inquiry into the truth of the imputation of the guilt of Ad- 
am’s sin to his posterity, 1738; aletterto Mr. Whitefield, 1745 ; 
on the inspiration of the old testament, 1753; two lectures on the 
ordinary, and extraordinary ministers of Christ, 1754; Dudleian 
Jecture on the infallibility of the church of Rome, 1757; doctrine 
of reprobation briefly considered, 1763.—Apipleton’s discourse on his 
death; Taylor’s oratio funebris ; Boston evening post, number 1533; 
Monthly anthology, ii. 209; Collect. hist. soc..x. 160. 
WILLARD (SamukEz), minister in Boston and vice president of 
Harvard college, was the son of Mr. Simon Willard, who sustained 
some important offices in Massachusetts both civil and military. 
He was graduated at Harvard college in 1659. He was afterwards 
the minister of Groton ; but the ravages of the Indian war drove 
him from that place about the year 1676. He wassettled colleague 
with Mr. Thacher, the first minister of the old south church in 
Boston, April 10, 1678. In 1700 he received Mr. Pemberton as 
an assistant minister. After the resignation of president Mather, 
he as vice president took the superintendence of Harvard college 
September 6, 1701, and presided over that seminary till his death 
September 12, 1707, at the age of sixty eight years. President 
Leverett succeeded him. Mr. Willard possessed very superior 
powers of mind. His imagination was rich though not luxuriant, 
_his perception was rapid and correct, and in argument he was pro-« 
found and clear. His learning also was very considerable. To his 
other accomplishments he added remarkable and unaffected modes- 
ty. In controversy he was a champion, defending the cause of 
truth with courage, and with enlightened and affectionate zeal. All 
his talents and acquisitions were devoted to God, who had created © 
him anew in Christ Jesus, and implanted in his heart all the pure, 
and humble, and lovely virtues of Christianity. In the time of 
the witchcraft delusion he distinguished himself by opposing the 
rash proceedings of the courts. He published a sermon to the 
second church after they had received the covenant ; a discourse 
on the death of John Leverett, 1679 ; animadversions on the bap- 
tists, 1681 ; covenant keeping the way to blessedness ; on the fiery 
trial ; a fast sermon; election sermon, 1682; the child’s portion, 
or the unseen glory of the children of God, 1684 ; a discourse up- 
on justification ; heavenly merchandise, 1686 ; on laying hands on 
the bible in swearing, 1689 ; the barren fig tree’s doom ; against 
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excessive sorrow ; the danger of taking the name of Ged in vain 5 
on promise keeping, 16913 on worshipping God; on discerning 
the times ; on the doctrine of the covenant. of redemption, 1693 ; 
election sermon ; a fast sermon ; the law established by the gospel, 
1694 ; spiritual desertions discovered and remedied, 1699 ; a rem- 
edy against despair ; love’s pedigree ; the perils of the times dis- 
played, the substance of several sermons ; on the calling of the 
Jews, 1700; the Christian’s exercises by satan’s temptations ; 
caution about swearing ; a sermon on the death of William Stough- 
ton, 1701; fast sermon ; Israel’s true safety, 1704; fountain open- 
ed, or blessings to be dispensed at the national conversion of the 
. Jews, second edition, 1723 and third, 1727 with an appendix by judge 
Sewall ; sacramental meditations. Mr. Willard’s largest work, 
and the first folio volume on divinity printed in this country, was 
published in 1726, entitled a body of divinity in two hundred and 
fifty expository lectures on the assembly’s shorter catechism. It 
is considered as a work of great merit —-~Pemberton’s sermons, 130 
—144; Panofilist, iil. 97—101 ; Collect. hist, soc. villi. 1823; ix. 
193 3; x. 168. 

WILLARD (J pre, secretary of Massachusetts, was the son 
of the preceding and was graduated at Harvard college in 1698, 
After being for some time a tutor in that seminary he visited the 
West Indies and England, retaining every where the purity of his 
moral character, and the correctness of his religious views. In 
June !717 the king appointed# him secretary of his native province, 
and he was continued in that station thirty nine years till his death. 
He was also a judge of the probate of wills and a member of the 
council. He died December 6, 1756, in the seventy sixth year of 
his age. While he commanded the highest respect in the public 
offices, which he sustained, his heart was the abode of all the Christ- 
ian virtues. His zeal for religion was united with the deepest hu- 
mility. He ever was consciousof his illdesert, and this Consciousness 
made him admire the Jove and condescension of a divine Savior, 
on whose righteousness he rested his whole hope of salvation. 
Sewall’s and Pingo s sermons, and judge Oliver’s foem on is death ; 
Minot, i. 304. 

WILLARD (Josrru, Dp. p. LL. D.), president of Harvard college, 
was born at Biddeford, Massachusetts, December 29, 1738, and was 
the son of the reverend Samuel Willard, grandson of. vice president 
Willard. He was.graduated at Harvard college in 1765, and was 
afterwards a tutor in that seminary about six years. He was ors 
dained November 25, 1772, as colleague with the reverend Mr, 
Champney, minister of the first church in Beverly, where he con- 
tinued in the high esteem of the people of his charge till he was 
elected in the place of Nr. Langdon to the presidentship of Harvard 
college. Into this office he was inducted December 19, 1781. 
During the last six years of his life his usual health was unsettled. 
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He died at New Bedford September 25, 180%, inthe sixty sixth year’ 
of his age. His successor is the reverend Dr. Samuel Webber. 
President Willard was particularly distinguished for his acquaint- 
ance with classical literature and with mathematical and astronom- 
ical sciente. His attainments in Greek learning have been equalled 
by few in America. At the head of the university he mingled pa- 
ternal tenderness with strict authority, and by his dignified person 
and deportment united with candor, generosity, and benevolence, he 
secured at the same time respect and affection. He was remark- 
ably punctual and faithful in attending to the various duties of his 
office. Asa preacher of the gospel, intent upon the great object of 
the ministry, that of doing good, he was plain, and less anxious to 
display his critical learning than to impart the most useful instruc- 
tion. He sincerely believed the doctrines, which he preached.. 
His integrity was unquestioned, and his piety, equally remote from 
the preciseness of superstition and the wildness of enthusiasm, was: 
manifested by his resignation to the will of God under pains and af- 
flictions, by his constant devotion, and his exertions to promote the in- 
terests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. He published a thanksgiving: 
sermon, preached December 1783; a sermon at the ordination of Jo- 
seph M‘Keen, 1785; a sermon on the death of Timothy Hilliard, 
1790; asermon at the ordination of Hezekiah Packard, 1793 ; a Late 
in address on the death of George Washington, prefixed te Tappan’s 
discourse, 1800 ; andseveral mathematical and astronomical commu- 
nications in the memoirs of the American academy of arts and sciv 
ences.— Wedber’s eulogy ; Holmes’ fun.serm. ; Pearson’s fiublic lect. ; 
Memoirs of Amer. acad. i. 1\—61, 70—80, 129-1423; il, 22-36, 
WILLIAMS (Roger), the father of Providence plantation, was" 
born in Wales in 1599 and was educated at Oxford. After having~ 
been for some time a minister in the church of England, his non- 
conformity induced him to seek religious liberty in America. He 
arrived at Boston February 5, 1631. In April he was chosen an as- 
sistant to Mr. Skelton in the ministry at Salem. Such was his pu- 
ritanic zeal, that he contended for a complete separation from the 
English church, and even refused to join in fellowship with his breth- 
ren in Boston unless they would declare their repentance for having 
communed, before they came to this country, with the church of 
England. He was of opinion also, that the magistrate might not 
punish the breach of the ¢abbath, or any violation of the precepts. 
of the first table. Before the close of the summer he was obliged 
to retire to Plymouth, where he preached as an assistant to Mr. 
Smith about two years. In 1633 he returned to Salem, and after 
the death of Mr. Skelton in 1634 was the sole minister of the 
church. His peculiar sentiments and conduct soon brought him 
before the court, where he was accused of asserting, that offences 
against the first table of the law ought not to be punished, unless 
they disturbed: the public peace, that an oath ought not to be ten~ 
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dered to an untegenerate man, that a Christian should not pray with 
the unregenerate, and that thanks ought not to be given after the 
sacrament, nor after meat. He asserted, that the Massachusetts 
patent was invalid and unjust, because a fair purchase had not been. 
made of the Indians. He even refused to commune with the mem- 
bers of his own church, unless they would separate from the pol- 
luted and antichristian churches of New England. As he could 


not be induced to retract any of his opinions sentence of banish-. 


ment was passed upon him in 1635. He obtained permission to 
remain till spring ; but as he persisted in preaching in his own 
house, orders were sent in January 1636 to seize him and send him 
to England. He escaped, and went with four of his friends to 
Seekhonck, now Rehoboth, and crossing the river laid the founda- 
tion of atown, which in acknowledgment of God’s goodness to 
him he called Providence. He purchased the land honestly of the 
Indians, and while he enjoyed liberty of conscience himself he 
granted it to others. Having embraced the sentiments of the bap- 
tists, he was baptized in March 1639 by one of his brethren, and 
he then baptized about ten others. But he soon entertained doubts 
respecting the correctness of his principles ; the church, which he 
had formed, was dissolved ; and he came to the conclusion, that 
baptism ought not to be administered in any mode without an im- 
mediate revelation from heaven. At this period he studied the In- 
dian language and used his endeavors to impart to the savages the 
blessings of the gospel. In 1643 he went to England, as agent for 
the colonists to procure an act confirming their voluntary govern- 
ment. He obtained a charter, and returning with it landed at Bos- 
ton in September 1644. Though he was still under.sentence of 
banishment, a letter of recommendation from some of the princi- 
pal members of parliament secured him from any interruption on 
his way to Providence. In 1651 he went again as an agent for the 
colony to England, and continued there till 1654. On his return 
he was chosen ‘president of the government, in which station he 
was continued till 1657, when Mr. Benedict Arnold was appointed. 
Being zealous against the quakers, he in 1672 held a public dispute 
with three of their most eminent preachers, which occupied three 
days at Newport and one day at Providence. Of this dispute he 
afterwards published an account. He died in April 1683 at the age 
of eighty four years. He seems in the early part of his residence 
in this country to have been governed in some respects by a blind 
zeal ; but his memory is deserving of lasting honor for the cor- 
rectness of his opinions respecting liberty of conscience, and for 
the generous toleration, which he established. So superior was he 
to the meanness of revenge, and such was his magnanimity, that 
he exerted all his influence with the Indians in favor of Massachu- 
setts, and ever evinced the greatest friendship for the colony, from 
which he had been driven. For some of its principal men he pre- 
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served the highest affection, and maintained a correspondence with 
them. In his controversial writings especially with Mr. Cotton 
respecting toleration he shows himself a master of argument. His 
talents were of a superior order. In the religious doctrines, which 
he embraced, he seems tohave been remarkably consistent. The 
scriptures he read in the originals. Though his writings and his con- 
duct in the latter periods of his life evince, that he was under the in- 
fluence of the Christian spirit ; yet his mind was so shrouded in doubt 
and uncertainty, that he lived in the neglect of the ordinances of 
the gospel. He did not contend, like the quakers, that they were 
superseded ; but found himself incapable of determining to what 
church it was his duty to unite himself. He would pray and preach 
with all, who would hear him, of whatever denomination. If his 
conscience had been enlightened, one would suppose, it must have 
reproved him for not partaking of the sacrament also with different 
sects. His first baptism he appears to have renounced, not somuch 
because he was dissatisfied with the time or the mode of its admin- 
istration, as because it was received inthe church of England, which 
he deemed antichristian. He published a key to the language of 
America or a help to the tongue of the New England Indians, 8vo, 
1643, which has been lately reprinted in the collections of the Mas- 
sachusetts historical society ; an answer to Mr. Cotton’s letter con- 
cerning the power of the magistrate in matters of religion; the 
bloody tenet of persecution for the cause of conscience; 1644; the 
bloody tenet yet more ,vloody by Mr. Cotton’s endeavor to wash i it 
white in the blood of the Lamb, &c. to which is added a letter to 
Mr. Endicot, 4to, 1652; the hireling ministry none of Christ’s, or 
a discourse on the propagation of the gospel of Christ Jesus; ex- 
periments of spiritual life and health, and their preservatives, Lon- 
don, 1652; George Fox digged out of his burrows, 1676, which 
was written against Fox and Burrowes, and gives an account of his 
dispute with the quakers. An answer to it was published in 1678, 
entitled, a New England fire brand quenched. An interesting letter 
of Mr. Williams to major Mason is preserved in the collections of 
the historical society. — Winthropfr, 23, 25, 57, 60,84—92, 103-105, 
273, 356; Callender; Neal’s N. E.i. 158—160; Morton, 86—90 ; 
Hutchinson, i. 37——39, 118, 138; Lackus’ abridg. 27——109, 130 ; 
Mather’s magnalia, vii. 7—9; Adams’ N. E. 54—61; Morse and 
Parish’s N. E.1638—-169; Collect. hist. soc. i. 2753 iti. 203—239 ; 
v. 80-1063; vi. 144,231, 245—_2503 vii. iill—iv; vill. 1—4; ix. 
20-—26; x. 15—23. 

WILLIAMS (Joun), first minister of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
was born in Roxbury December 10, 1664, and was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1683. In May 1686 he was ordained at Deer- 
field, a frontier town, much exposed to the incursions of the savages. 
In the beginning of 1704 information was received from colonel 
Schuyler of Albany of the designs of the enemy against Deerfield, 
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and the government’ at the solicitation of Mr. Williams:ordered: 


twenty soldiers as a guard. In the night of February the twenty 
cig¢hth the watch patroled the streets, but before morning they went 


to sleep. Three hundred French and Indians, who had been. 


hovering about the town, when they perceived all to be quiet, sur- 
prised the garrison house. A party of them then broke into the 
house of Mr. Williams, who, as soon as he was awakened, snatched 


his pistol from the tester, and put it to the breast of the first Incian,. 


who approached. It missed.fire, and it was well that.it did; other- 
wise his scalp would have instantly been taken off by other savages, 
who now surrounded his bed. ‘They seized and bound him. Two 
of his children and a negro woman of his family were taken to the 


door and murdered. His wife, who was the only daughter. ot Mr.. 


Mather of Northamptony and all his surviving children, excepting 
his eldest son, who was absent, with himself were compelled imme- 
diately to begin their march towards Canada. In wading through a 


small river on the second day Mrs. Wiiliams, who had hardly recov-- 


ered froma late confinement, and was much fatigued, fell down; and 
soon afterwards the Indian, who took her, killed her with his hatchet. 
About twenty other prisoners were murdered; because their strength 
began to fail them in travelling through the wilderness. At length 
after witnessing the most agonizing scenes during a journer of three 


hundred miles Mr. Williams arrived in Canada. Here new trials. 


awaited him, for every exertion was made ‘to convert this heretic to 


popery. His: Indian master, after seeing the inefficacy of other 


methods, lifted his hatchet over the head of his prisoner, and threat- 
ened to bury it in his brains, if he did not instantly cross himself and 
kiss a crucifix; but Mr. Williams was governed by too elevated 
principles to be made to violate conscience from regard to his life. 
He was redeemed in 1706. One of his daughters he was unable to 
bring with him. |She'had become assimilated to the Indians, and 
afterwards married one of them and embraced the Roman catholic 
religion. Settling againin Deerfield, he continued in that place 
till his death June 12, 1729, in the sixty fifth year of hisage. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Ashley. His three eldest sons, Eleazer,. 
Stephen, and Warham, were ministers of Mansfield, Springfield, 
and Watertown, and were highly respected and useful. He pub- 
lished a sermon preached at Boston lecture after his return from 
Canada; God in the camp, 1707; the redeemed captive, 12mo, 
which gives a minute account of his sufferings, and has passed 
through two or three editions ; aserious word to the posterity of 
holy men, calling upon them to exalt their fathers’ God, being the 
abstract of a number of sermons, 1729.—Redeemed cafitive; Fox- 
erofi’s sermon on his death; Weekly newsletter, number 130; Holmes’ 
annals, ii. 63, 124; Hutchinson, ii. 137—139. 

WILLIAMS (Wittram), minister of Hatfield, Massachusetts, 
was-graduated at Harvard college in 1683. After a ministry of 
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considerable length he died at an advasiocd age very suddenly about 
the year 1746. He was a man of distinguished talents. His wife 
was the daughter of the reverend Mr. Stoddard. He published a 
sermon at the ordination of Stephen Wiiliams, 1716; the great sal- 
vation explained in several sermons, 1717 ; election sermon, 1719; 
a sermon at the ordination of Warham Williams, 1723; at the ore 
‘dination of Nehemiah Buli of Westfield ; convention sermon, 1726; 
a sermon on the death of Solomon Steddard, 1729; the duty and 
‘interest of a Christian people to be steadfast ; directions to obtain a 
true conversion, 1736; a sermon on the death of his wite, 1745.— 
Collect. hist. soc. x. 157. 
WILLIAMS (Ettsua), president of Yale college, was the son 
of the preceding and was graduated at the university of Cambridge 
‘in 1711. He was afterwards the minister of Newington in Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut. In 1726 he was inaugurated president in the 
place of Dr. Cutler; but his impaired health induced him in Octo- 
ber 1739 to resign his office, and Mr. Clap succeeded him. . He 
now lived at Wethersfield and was soon made a justice of the supe- 
-Yior court. In 1745 he went as chaplain in the expedition against 
cape Breton. In the following year he was appointed colonel! of a 
regiment on the proposed expedition.against Canada. | He after- 
vwards went to England, where he married a lady of superior ac- 
-comiplishments. He died at Wethersfield July 24, 1750, aged sixty 
years. Dr.-Doddridge, who.was intimately acquainted with him, 
represents him as uniting in his character ‘¢ an ardent sense of re- 
ligion, solid learning, consummate prudence, great candor and 
sweetness of temper, and a.certain nobleness of soul, capavle of con- 
triving and acting the greatest things, without seeming to be con- 
scious of his having.done them.” He presided at commencements 
with great dignity. He published a sermon on divine grace, 1727 ; 
a sermon on the death of Thomas Ruggles, 1728.—Clapr’s hist. Yale 
college, 35——39 ; Holmes’ life of Stiles, 388—390 ; Miller, i li. 360; 
Lockwood’s sermon on his death; Collect. hist. soc. X. 1573 Chand- 
ler’s life of Johnson, 6}. 
WILLIAMS (Soromoy, p.p.), minister of Lebanon, Connecti- | 
cut, was the brotherof the preceding, and was graduated at ‘Harvard 
-college in 1719. He was ordained December 5, 1722, and died, it 
is believed, in 1769, having been one of the distinguished men of 
his day. He published a sermon at the ordination of Jacob Eliot at 
‘Goshen in Lebanon, 1730; onthe death ef John Robinson, 1739 ; 
a sermon on a day of prayer; election sermen, 1741; on the death 
of Eleazer Williams, 1743; Christ the king and witness of the 
‘truth, 1744; a vindication of the scripture doctrine of justifying 
faith, in answer to Andrew Croswell, 1746; the true state of the 
question concerning the qualifications for communion, in answer te 
Jonathan Edwards, 1751. 
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WILLIAMS (Ernratrm), founder of Williams college in Mas- 
sachusetts, was the son of colonel Ephraim Williams of Newton, 
who was afterwards one of the first settlers of Stockbridge. In early 


life he made-several voyages to Europe. Possessing uncommon. 


military talents, in the war between England and France from 1740 
to 1748 he found opportunity to exert them. The command of the 
line of the Massachusetts forts on the west side of Connecticut river 
was entrusted to him. At this period he resided chiefly at Hoosack 
fort, which stood on the back of Hoosack river in Adams, and he 
also commanded a small fort at Williamstown three or four miles 
distant. In 1755 he took the command of a regiment and joined 
general Johnson to the northward of Albany. On the morning of 
the eighth of September he was sent out at the head of a thousand 
men with about two hundred Indians to skirmish with the enemy 
near lake George. He was ambuscaded, and in the action, which 
_ took place, he was killed, being a little more than forty years of age. 
His party retreated to the main body, and in another engagement 
on the same day the enemy were repulsed, and baron Dieskau taken 
prisoner. Colonel Williams was a brave soldier, and was beloved 
by his troops. He was affable and facetious. His politeness and 
address gained him great influence in the general court. He be- 
queathed his property to the establishment of a free school in the 
township west of fort Massachusetts on the condition, that the town 
should be called Williamstown. In 1785 trustees were appointed ; 
in 1791 the school was opened; and in 1793 it was incorporated as 
a college, under the presidency of the reverend Dr. Fitch. It is 
now a flourishing seminary, which does honor to the munificence 
of its founder, and to the liberality of the general court, which has 
patronised it.—Col/ect. hist. soc. vill. 47—53; Holmes’ annals, ii. 
211,212; Marshall, i. 396. 

WILLIAMS (NeueEm1an), minister of Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
was the son of the reverend Chester Williams of Hadley, and was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1769. | He was ordained in 1775. 
His death took place in 1796. Asa preacher he was distinguished 
for the energy and pathos, with which his discourses were delivered, 
and he was an able advocate of the doctrines, embraced by strict 
Calvinists. He was one of the first members of the American acad- 
emy of arts and sciences. His life was most holy and benevolent, 
but on his dying bed he declared, that his hope of salvation rested 
wholly upon the free and sovereign mercy of God through Jesus 
Christ. At the moment of his departure he cried, “ I have finished 
my course with joy,” and clasping his hands as in devotion expired 
without a groan ora struggle. A posthumous volume of twenty 
four of his sermons was published.—Vew York theolog. mag. ii. 

_ WILLIAMS (Orno Hoxranp),a brave officer in the revolution- 
ary war, held a command in the Maryland line, and was deputy ad- 
jutant general of the American army. In the retreat of Greene 
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from South Carolina to Virginia in the beginning 6f 1781 colonel 
Williams was entrusted with the command of’ the light corps in 
the place of the brave general Morgan, who was indisposed, and by 
his manoeuvres he greatly embarrassed Cornwallis in his pursuit. 
After the war he resided at Baltimore. He died while ona journey, 
July 15, 1794, in the forty fifth year of hisage. He wasa firm 
and disinterested patriot, as well as a gallant soldier. In the rela- 
tions of private life his conduct secured esteem.—Gordon, iil. 448, 
469; iv. 43; Gazette of the U. S. July 22, 1794. 

WILSON (Joun), first minister of Boston, was born at Wi ind- 
sor, England, in 1588, and was the son of the reverend Dr. William 
Wilson. . He was educated at king’s college, Cambridge, where he 
obtained 'a fellowship ; but was deprived of it for his nonconformity 
to the English church. After studying law for three years at one 
of the Inns of court, he directed his attention to theology, and was 
a chaplain in several honorable families. He was then settled in 
the ministry at Sudbury in Suffolk. In 1630 he came to this coun- 
try in the same fleet with governor Winthrop and the first settlers 
of Massachusetts. In the beginning of July Charlestown was fixed 
upon asa place of settlement, and Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips 
preached under atree. A church was formed on Friday the thir- 
tieth of July, and on the twenty seventh of August Mr. Wilson was 
ordained as teacher by the imposition of hands. This ceremony 
was performed by some of the brethren merely asa sign of his elec- 
tion to be their minister and not because he had renounced his for- 
mer ordination. Ina few months, when the greater part of his church 
removed across the river to Shawmut, or Boston, he accompanied 
them. In 1631 he returned to England for bis wife, whom he had 
left behind, enjoining it upon governor Winthrop and some other 
brethren to “ prophesy,” or to impart instruction and give exhorta- 
tions in the church during his absence. In October 1632 thirty 
three members were dismissed to form a new church at Charles- 
town. They had Mr. James for their pastor, to whom Mr. Symmes 
was soon united as teacher. In November Mr. Wilson was again 
ordained as pastor. In the following year he received Mr. Cotton 


as his colleague, and after his death Mr. Norton in 1653 or 1654. 


He survived them both. His death took place August 7, 1667 at 
the age of seventy eight years. Mr. Davenport succeeded him. 
Mr. Wilson was one of the most humble, picus, and benevolent 
men of the age, in which he lived. Kind affections and zeal were 
the prominent traits in his character, Such was his readiness to 
relieve the distressed, that his purse was often emptied into the 
hands of the needy. Every one loved him, and he was regarded as 
the father of the new plantation. He appears frequently to have 
possessed a particular faith in prayer. Events sometimes took 
place according to his predictions. The blessings pronounced by 
him had been observed to be so prophetical, that an his death bed 


athe most considerable persons brought their children ‘to him to re- 
ceive his benediction. Having a most wonderful talent at rhyming, 
he used to write pieces of poetry on all occasions and to send them 
toall persons. He was also a great anagrammatist. Dr. Mather 
thinks, that he made more anagrams, and made them more nimbly, 
than any man since the daysof Adam. They generally conveyed 
some religious truth or advice. But it was not always the case, 
that the letters of his anagram corresponded with those of the name. 
Jt was perhaps in pleasant allusion to this discordance, as well as in 
reference to the hospitable temper of Mr. Wilson, that Mr. Ward, 
the witty author of the simple cobler of Aggawam, said that the 
anagram of John Wilson was, ‘I pray, come in, you are heartily 
welcome.” In the early periods of his life his discourses were very 
‘correct ; but as he advanced in years his sermons consisted princi- 
pally of ‘exhor tations, admonitions, and counsels without much con- 
nexion or method, but delivered with affectionate warmth. He 
partook of the common error of ‘his times in calling upon the civil 
magistrate to punish these, who were deemed heretical in doctrine. 
His portrait‘is in the library of the historical society. He published 
in England some helps to faith, 12mo. In this country an extem- 
porary sermon, which-he preached at a lecture in 1665, was taken 
down by a stenographer and afterwards published — Winthrop, 20, 


25, 44, 87%, 89, 119; Prince, i..212, 243, 247 ; ii. (9—73 ; Morton, 


194 ; Johnson, 39, 40, 55,743; Magnalia, i. 22; iii. a las Neal’s 
JA. E. i. 148, 365—367; Pitchineha. 3 i. 61,258 ; Holmes?’ ona bi, r: 
254256, 267, 401. 

WILSON (Jamzs, LL..), an associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States, after having been a member of congress 
from Pennsylvania, received the above appointment at the com- 
mencement of the present government, in October 1789. In 1797 
he was appointed the first professor of law in the university of Penn- 
‘sylvania. He delivered a course of lectures, but died soon after the 
delivery ofthem. They are preserved in his works, published in 
3 vols. 8vo, 1804.—.4merican mag. March 1788 ; Debates of conven- 
tion of Pennsylvania ; Rees?’ cyclof. art. college. 

WINCHESTER (Exuanay), an itinerant preacher of the doc- 
*trine of restoration, was born in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 1751. 
“Without an academical education he commenced preaching, and was 
the first minister of the baptist church in Newton. In 1778 he 
was a minister on Pedee river in South Carolina, zealously teach- 
ing the Calvinistic doctrines, as explained by Dr. Gill. In the fol- 
lowing year his labors were very useful among the negroes. In 
4781 he became a preacher of universal salvation in Philadelphia, 
where he remained several years. He afterwards endeavored to 
propagate his sentiments in various parts of America and England. 
He died at Hartford, Connecticut, in April 1797 in the forty sixth 

~year of hisage. His system is very:similar to that of Dr. Chauncy. 
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He published a volume of hymns, 17:76; a plain! political catechism 
for schools; a sermon on universal restoration, 1781; universal res- 
toration in four dialogues, 1786; a course of lectures on the proph- 
ecies, Amer. edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 1800.— Backus, ill. 152—155; Pref, 
to dialogues ; Pierce’s cent, discourse, 13, 

WINSLOW (Epwarp), governor of Biyniouth colony, was: 

born in 1594, and came to this country with the first settlers of 
New England in 1620. Possessing great activity and resolution, 
he was eminently useful. In 1623 he visited Masassoit at Narragan- 
set to afford him some relief and comfort in his sickness, and the 
grateful sachem in return disclosed a plot of the Indians for exter-- 
minating the English. He went repeatedly to England as an agent. 
for the colony. In 1633 he was chosen governor in the place of 
Mr. Bradford, and again in 1636 and 1644, He exerted his influ- 
ence in England to form the society for propagating the gospel in. 
New England, which was incorporated in 1649, and of which he: 
was an active member. In 1655 he was appointed one of the com- 
missioners-to superintend the expedition against the Spaniards in 
the West Indies. The troops were defeated by an inconsiderable 
number of the enemy near St. Domingo. Inthe passage between. 
Hispaniola and Jamaica Mr. Winslow died of a fever May 8, 1655, 
in the sixty first year of his age. He published good news from 
New England, or a relation of things remarkable in that plantation, 
to which is annexed an account of the Indian natives, 1623. His 
account is republished in Belknap, and the whole work is abridged. 
in Purchas. Mr. Winslow published also. hypocrisy unmasked, 
relating to the communion of the independent with the reformed 
churches, 1646.—-elknap’s Amer. biog. li. 281—309, 451—462 ; 
Morton, 153, 1543 Magnalia, ii. 6,7; Prince, 85, 103, 105, 119, 
129, 145, 153; Hutchinson, i. 187 ; Holmes’ annals, i. 367 5; Pur- 
chas’ pilgrims, v. 1853—1871. 
_ WINSLOW (Josian), governor of Plymouth, was the son of 
the preceding, and was chosen governor in 1673. as successor of 
Mr. Prince, and was continued in this office till 1680. In Philip’s 
war, being commander of the Plymouth forces, he evinced himself a 
brave soldier. He died at Marshfield December 18, 1680 in the 
fifty second year of his age.— Morton, supfflem. 207; Magnatia, ii. 
7; Belknapf’s Amer. biog. ii. 308 ; Neal’s A. E. ii. a Hutchinson, 
i. 276, 286,299; Holmes’ annals, 1. 452. 

WINSLOW (Joun), major general in the British service, was 

, the grandson of the preceding. | He was a captain in the unfortu- 
nate expedition to Cuba in 1740, and afterwards major general in 
the several expeditions to Kennebeck, Nova Scotia, and Crown 
Point in the French wars. He died at Hingham in April 1774 aged 
seventy one years.—Belknap’s Amer. biog. li. 309 ; Mi not, 1. 217% 
224, 273, 28 lam 297; Holmes’ annals, i. 318. 
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WINTHROP (Jonny), first governor of Massachusetts, was bora 
at Groton in Suffolk June 12, 1587, and was bred to the law. Hay- 
ing converted a fine estate of six or seven hundred pounds sterling 
per annum into money, he embarked for America in the forty third 
year of his age as the leader of those persons, who settled the colo- 
ny of Massachusetts, and with a commission as governor. He ar- 
rived at Salem June 12, 1630, and soon removed to Charlestown, 
and afterwards crossed the river to Shawmut or Boston. In the 
three following years he was rechosen governor, for which office he 
was eminently qualified. His time, his exertions, his interest were 
ali devoted to the infant plantation. In 1634 Mr. Dudley was chos- 
en in his place, but he was reelected in the years 1637, 1638, and 
1639, and in 1642, 1643, 1646, 1647, and 1648. He died, worn 
out by toils and depressed by afflictions, March 26, 1649, in the 
sixty third year of his age. Mr Endicot succeeded him. Gover- 
nor Winthrop was a most faithful and upright magistrate and ex- 
emplary Christian. He at first was very mild in the administration. 
of justice ; but he afterwards yielded to the opinions of others, who 
thought that severer discipline was necessary in a new plantation. 
Not having a high opinion of a pure democracy, when the people of. 
Connecticut were about forming a government, he wrote them/a 
letter, in which he observed, “ the best part of a community is al- 
ways the least, and of that least part the wiser are still less.” Ina 
speech to the general court he took occasion to express his senti- 
meats concerning the power of the magistracy and the liberty of the 
people. ‘ You have called us’’, said he, “ to office, but being called, 
we have authority from God, it is the ordinance of God, and hath 
the image of God stamped upon it ; and the contempt of it hath 
been vindicated by God with terrible examples of his vengeance.— 
There is a liberty of corrupt nature, which is inconsistent with au- 
thority, impatient of restraint, the grand enemy of truth and peace, 
and all the ordinances of God are bent against it. But there isa 
civil, moral, federal liberty, which consists in every one’s enjoying 
his property, and having the benefit of the laws of his country, a 
liberty for that only, which is just and good; for this liberty you 
are to stand with your lives.” In the course of his life he repeat- 
edly experienced the versatility of the public opinion; but when he 
was left out of office, he possessed perfect calmness of mind, and 
still exerted himself to serve his country. ° Ia severe trials his mag- 
nanimity, wisdom, and patience were conspicuous. He denied 
himself many of the elegancies of life, that he might give an exam- 
ple of frugality and temperance, and might exercise liberality with- 
out impoverisbing his family. He was condescending and benevolent. 
In a severe winter, when wood was scarce, he was told, that aneigh- 
bor was wont to help himself from the pile at his door. * Does’ 
he ?” said the governor in seeming anger; “call him tome, and £ _ 
will take acourse with him that shall cure him of stealing.” When 
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the man appeared, he addressed him thus, “ friend, it is a coid win- 
ter, and I hear you are meanly provided with wood ; yau are wel- 
come to help yourself at my pile till the winter is over.” He after- 
wards merrily asked his informant, whether he had not put a stop 
to the man’s stealing ? Though he was rich when he came to this 
country, yet through his devotion to public business, while his 
estate was managed by unfaithful servants, he died poor. He was 
so much of a theologian, that he sometimes gave the word of exhor- 
tation in the church. His zeal against those, who had embraced 
erroneous doctrines, diminished in his latter years. He was always 
careful in his attendance upon the duties of public and of family 
worship, _Governor’s island in the harbor of Boston was granted 
to him, and still remains in the possession of his descendants. He 
procured a law against the heathenish practice of health drinking. 
From his picture it appears, that he wore along beard: He kept 
an exact account of occurrences and transactions in the colony down 
to the year 1644, which was of great service to Hubbard, Mather, 
and Prince. It was not published till the year 1790, when it was 
‘printed in octayo.—/Zis journal ; Mather’s magnalia, i. 8—15 5 
Belknap’s Amer. biog. ii. 337-358 ; Morton, 142; Neal’s N. Evi. 
146, 294; Hutchinson, 1. tiecco..: 55—75, 147, ie Adams’ WN. 
E.29, 79 3 Mod. univers, hist. xin! 292, 293. 

WINTHROP (Joun, F.R.s ), governor of Connecticut, was 
the son of the preceding, and his fine genius was improved by a 
liberal. education in the universities of Cambridge and of Dublin, 

‘and by travel upon the continent. He arrived at Boston in October 
1635, with authority to make a settlement in Connecticut, and the 
next month despatched a number of persons to build a fort at Say- 
brook. He waschosen governor in 1657 and again in 1659, and 
_ from that period he was annually reelected till his death. In 1661 
- he went to England and procured a charter, incorporating Connecti- 
- cut and New Haven into one colony. He died at Boston April 5, 
1676, in the seventy first year of his age. He possessed a rich va- 
riety of knowledge, and was particularly skilled in chemistry and 
_ physic. His valuable qualities as a gentleman, a Christian, a phi- 
losopher, and a magistrate secured to him universal respect. He 
published some valuable communications in the philosophical trans« 
- actions.—-Trumbull’s Connect. 1. 258, 261, 362 ; Magnalia, ii. 3So— 
83; Belknapf’s Amer. biog. ii. 359-362 ; Holmes? annals, 1. 382, 
438. 

WINTHROP (Joun, Lu. D. F.R.8:), Hollis professor of math- 
ematics and natural philosophy in Harvard college, was the son of 
the honorable Adam Winthrop, a member of the council, and a 
descendant of the governor of Massachusetts. He was graduated 
at the university of Cambridge in 1732. In 1738 at the age of 
twenty four -years he was appointed professor in the place of Mr. 
Greenwood. He immediately entered upon the duties of this of- 
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fice and discharged them with fidelity and high reputation throust: 
life. In 1761 he sailed to St. John’s in Newfoundland to observe 
the transit of Venus over the sun’s disk on the sixth of June agree- 
ably to the recommendation of Mr.Halley. When.the day arrived, 
he was favored with a fine, clear morning,.and he enjoyed the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of observing a phenomenon, which had iiever 
before been seen, excepting by Mr. Horrex in 1639, by any inhab- 
itant of this earth: In 1773, when the controversy with Great 
Britain began to grow warm, he was chosen a-‘member of the coun- 
cil, and evinced himself a firm friend of his country. He was re- 
chosen in the following year, but his election was annulled by. the 
‘governor in compliance with an express royal mandate. This tes- 
timony of his majesty’s displeasure on account of his attachment 
tothe rights of America, he ever esteemed as the highest honor, 
which a corrupt court could bestow. When the British authority 
terminated in Massachusetts he was reelected a counsellor. Aiter 
having been a professor for more that forty years he died at Cam- 
Hitdwe May 3, 1779, in the sixty fiith year of his age. He was suce 
ceeded by Mr. Williams. Dr. Winthrop was distinguished for his 
very intimate acquaintance with mathematical science. Fhe mest 
obstruse reasoning of Newton’s principia were familiar to: him, and 
few philosophers of his day possessed greater vigor and penetration 
of mind. © His talents in investigating and communicating truth 
were very rare. In the variety and extent of his knowledge he has 
‘seldom been equalled. While he wrote Latin with purity and ele- 
gance, and studied the scriptures with critical attention in. their 
‘original languages, he was also versed in several of the modern 
languages of Kurope. He had deeply studied the policies of differ- 
ent ages; he had read the principal fathers; and he was thoroughly 
acquamted with the controversy between Christians and deists. 
His firm faith in the Christian religion was founded upon an accu- 
- rate examination of the evidences of its truth, and the virtues of his 
- life added a lustre to his intellectual powers and scientific attainments. 
In his family he devoutly maintained the worship of the supreme 
Being. While he himself attended ,upon the positive institutions _ 
of the gospel, he could not conceive what reason any one, who called 
himself a Christian, could give for neglecting them. The day 
before his death he observed to a friend, that the wise men of antic- 
uity by every plausible argument endeavored to prove the reality of 
a future state, but that the wise men of modern times had bent all 
- their exertions to weaken the proofs of our immortal existence, and 
to undermine the only hope, which can sustain us at the close ef 
life. ‘ But,’ added he, “ the light thrown upon the doctrine of a 
future state with me amounts to demonstration. The hope, that is 
set before usin the New Testament, isthe only thing, which will 
support aman in his dying hour. If. any man builds on any other 
foundation, in my apprehension his foundation will fail.’ His ac- 
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«arate observations of the transit of Mercury in 1740 were hone - 
orably noticed by the royal society of London and recorded in 
the forty second volume of its transactions. He published a lec- 
ture on earthquakes 1755; answer to Mr. Prince’s letter upon 
earthquakes, 1756; two lectures on comets, 1759; an account of. 
_several fiery metcors seen in North America, 1765.—Langdon’s and 
Howard's sermons, Wigglesworth’s lecture, and Sewall’s oration on, 
his death; Massa. mag.iv. 231—233; American museum, vil. 229 
—231,; Holmes’ annals, ii. 424; life of Stiles, 258—260; Miller, ii. 
373; Collect. hist. soc. x, 159; Independ. chronicle May 13, 1779. 
WISE (Joun), minister of Ipswich, Massachusetts, was gradu- 
ated at Harvard college in 1673, and was soon. afterwards ordained 
at Chebacco in Ipswich. In 1688 he was imprisoned by sir Ed- 
mund Andros for remonstrating with others against the taxes as a 
grievance, because imposed without an assembly. After the revo- 
__ Jution he brought an action against Mr. Dudley, the chief justice, 
for denying him the benefits of the habeas corpus act. Being a 
chaplain in the unhappy expedition against Canada.in 1690, he dis- 
tinguished himself not only by the pious discharge of the sacred 
office, but by his heroic spirit and martial skill. When anumber 
of ministers signed proposals in 1705 for.establishing associations, 
which should be entrusted with spiritual power, he exerted himself 
with effect to avert the danger, which threatened the congregational 
churches. Ina book, whish he wrote upon this occasion, entitled, 
the churches’ quarrel espoused, he exhibited no small share of the 
wit and satire of a former minister of Ipswich, Mr. Ward. He 
contended, that each church.contains in itself all ecclesiastical au- 
thority. In 1721, when-the-inoculation of the small pox was first 
introduced, he was one of those ministers, who approved of it. Mr. 
Stoddard of Northampton was another. Mr. Wise died April 8, 
1725 at an advanced age. He was enriched with the excellenciés 
of nature and of religion, uniting a graceful form and majestic as- 
pect toa lively imagination and sound judgment, and to incorrupti- 
ble integrity, unshaken fortitude, liberal charity, and fervent piety. 
‘His attachment to civil and religious liberty was zealous and firm. 
He was a learned scholar and eloquent orator. Being a friend to 
the peace of the churches, his services were -often required -in ec- 
clesiastical councils, and when he was bowing down under -infirmi- 
ties he would go forth, wherever his benevolent labors were desired. 
In the beginning of his last sickness he.observed to a brother in the 
 gospel,.that he had been a.man.of-contention, but, as the state of 
the church made it necessary, he could say upon the most serious 
review of his conduct, that he had fought a good fight. At the 
same time he expressed a deep sense of his own unworthiness in 
the sight of heaven, and a conviction, that he needed the divine 
mercy and was entirely dependent on the free grace of God in Christ 
Jesus. He published the churches’ quarrel espoused, 1710; anda 
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vindication of the government of the New England churches, about 


the year 1717 or 1718. It was reprinted in 1772. He contends,» 


that the ecclesiastical government as established by Christ, and as. 
existing in New England, was a democracy, and was best calculated: 


for the advantage of all—.4 sermon on his death; Hutchinson, i. 366, | 


367 ; Backus’ abridg, \30, 131,138 ; Holmes’ annals,i.4733 Stiles’: 

/ivistian union, 47. : 

WISE (Jerremian), minister of Berwick, Massachusetts; was. 
graduated at Harvard college in 1700, and was ordained as succes- 
sor of Mr. John Wade November 26,1707. His death took place 
in 1756. He was a man of eminent piety and goodness. The 
Jearning, in which he made great proficiency, was that, which was’ 


most cultivated in the age, in which he lived. He did not excel in 


polite learning or in philosophic researches, but the scholastic dis- 
tinctions and refinements were familiar to him. He published a 


sermonon the death of Charles Frost, 1725; election sermon, 


1729 ; asermonat the ordination of James Pike, 1730.—Suliivan’s 
dist. Maine, 246; Collect. hist, soc. x. 170. 


WITHERSPOON (Joun, D.D. LL.D.), neeacene of the cles 
of New Jersey, was born in Yester near Edinburgh, Scotland, Feb-. 
ruary 5, 1722, and was lineally descended from John Knox. At. 


the age of fourteen he entered the university of Edinburgh, where. 
he continued till he reached the age of twenty one, when he was 


licensed to preach the gospel. In the theological hall he had evinced | 


a taste in sacred criticism, a precision of thought, and a perspicuity 
of expression, which were very uncommon. He was soon ordained 
at Beith in the west of Scotland. Thence after a few years he was 
translated to Paisley. Here he lived in high reputation and great 
usefulness until he was called to the presidency of Princeton col- 


lege. So extensively was he known, that he was invited to Dun-_ 


dée, to Dublin, and Rotterdam ; but less regardful of personal in- 
terest than of what he conceived to be the claims of duty, he was 
persuaded to listen to the invitation from a distant country. He 
arrived with his family at Princeton, New Jersey, in the month of 
August 1768, and took the charge of a seminary, over which had 
presided a Dickinson, Burr, Edwards, Davies, and Finley, men dis- 
tinguished for genius, learning, and piety. His name brought a 
great accession of students to the college, and by his exertions its 
funds were much augmented. But the war of the American reyo- 
lution prostrated every thing. | While the academical shades were 
deserted, and his functions as president were suspended, he was in- 
troduced into a new field of labor. As he became at once an A- 
merican on his landing in this country, the citizens of New Jersey, 
who knew his distinguished abilities, appointed him a member of 
the convention, which formed the constitution of that state. Here 
he appeared as profound a civilian, as he had before been known to 
be a philosopher and diyine. From the revolutionary committees 
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and conventions of the state he was sent early i in 1776 a represen- 

tative to the congress of United America. He was during seven 

years a member of that illustrious body, and he was always collected, 

firm, and wise amidst the embarrassing circumstances, in which 

congress was placed. His name is affixed tothe declaration of in- 

dependence. But while he was thus engaged in political affairs 

he did not lay aside his ministry. He gladly embraced every op- 

portunity of preaching, for his character as a minister of the gos- 
pel he ever considered as his highest honor. As soon as the state 

of the country would permit, the college was reestablished, and its 

instruction was recommenced under the immediate care ‘of the 

vice president, the reverend Dr. Smith. After the termination of 

the struggle for American liberty, Dr. Witherspoon was induced 
from his attachment to the college to cross the ocean, that he might 
promote its benefit. Though his success was not so great as could 

be wished, his enterprise and zeal were not the less deserving of 
commendation. After his return, he entered into that retirement, 
which was dear to him, and his attention was principally confined to 
the duties of his office as president, and as a minister of the gos- 
pel. For more than two years before his death he was afflicted 

with the loss of sight ; but during his blindness he was frequently 
Jed into the pulpit, and he always acquitted himself with his usual 
accuracy and animation. At length he sunk under the pressure of 
his infirmities. He died November 15, 1794, in the seventy third 
year of his age. He was succeeded iy Dr. Smith, who is now at. 
the head of the college. 

‘Dr. Witherspoon, though not a man of the most extensive learn- 
ing, yet possessed a mass of information well selected and thor- 
oughly digested. Scarcely any man of the age had a more vigor- 
ous'mind or amore sound understanding. As president of the 
college he rendered literary inquiries more liberal, extensive, and 
profound, and was the means of producing an important revoiution 
in the system of education. He extended the study of mathemat- 
ical science, and it is believed he was the first man, who taught in 
America the substance of those doctrines of the philosophy of the 
mind, which Dr. Reid afterwards developed with so much success. 
He was very distinguished as a preacher. An admirable textuary, 
a profound theologian, perspicuous and simple in his manner, an 
universal scholar, acquainted intimately with human nature, agrave, ' 
dignified, and solemn speaker ; he brought all the advantages, de- 
rived from these sources, to the illustration and enforcement of di- 
vine truth. Though not a fervent and animated speaker, it was im- 
possible to hear him without attention. His feelings were naturally 
strong, but he had imposed restraints upon himself. All ostenta- 
tion in the pulpit he viewed with the utmost aversion. He loved 
to dwell on the great doctrines of divine grace. ‘Though he wrote 
his sermons, and committed them to memory, yet as he was Ove 
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rien by the desire of doing good and wished to bring his discourses 
to the level of every understanding, he was not confined when ad- 
dressing his hearers within the boundaries of what he had written. 
His life was upright and holy. Besides the daily intercourse with 
heaven, which heheld in the closet, and occasional seasons of solemn 
recollection and devotion, he observed the last day of the year with. 
his family asa day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer... To the 
young he was particularly attentive, taking every opportunity to im- 
part to them useful advice in the most agreeable manner. Having 
a rich fund of anecdote, his moments of relaxation were as enter- 
taining, as his serious ones were instructive. The following anec- 
dote presents a specimen of his good humored wit. When Bur- 
goyne’s army was captured at Saratoga, general Gates despatched 
one of his aids to congress to carry the intelligence. The officer, 
after being delayed by amusements, which offered themselves to 
him: on his way, at length arrived at Philadelphia, but the report of 
the victory had reached there several days before. Congress, ac- 
cording to custom, proceeded to give the messenger some mark of 
their esteem. It was proposed to present him with an elegant 
sword ; but Dr. Witherspoon rose, and begged leave to move, that 
‘instead of a it they should present him with a pair of f golden 
spurs. 

- Asa writer he holds a high rank. His knowledge of every a 
ject he handles is considered as extensive and accurate, his thoughts 
weighty and condensed, his style simple, and his method very lucid. 
He exhibits great acquaintance with the world and with the human 
heart. His works are various, for he wrote on political, moral, lite- 
rary, and religious subjects. No one has more. strikingly displayed 
‘the pernicious effects of the stage; and his treatises on the nature 
and necessity of regeneration, justification by free grace through 
Jesus Christ,. the importance of truth in religion, or the con- 
nexion between sound principles and a holy practice are highly 
esteemed. Though a very serious writer, he yet possessed a fund 
of refined humor and delicate satire. In his ecclesiastical charac- 
teristics his wit was directed at certain corruptions in principle and. 
practice, prevalent in the church of Scotland, and it is keen and 
cutting. That church was divided into two parties, of which one 
was desirous of extending the right of patronage, and the other 
wished to extend the influence of the people in the settlement and 
removal of ministers. The former, which was called the moderate ° 
party, was considered as not strictly evangelical in their sentiments 
‘and preaching; the latter, distinguished by the name of the ortho- 
—-dox, was zealous for the doctrines of grace and the articles contain- 
ed in the national confession of faith. It was against the moderate 
men, that the shafts of Dr. Witherspoon’s wit were aimed. He 
formed a union of those, who accerded with him, and became at 
length their leader. His works were published in 4 vols. with an 
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account of his life by Dr. Rodgers, 8vo, 1802.—-Rodgers’ sermon on 
his death; Massa. mise, mag. v. 1\—10; | Piscataqua evang. mag. iil. 
41,81, 121; Miller, 1. 376 ; Assctably} $ miss. mag. 1. 17—19, 
WOLCOTT (RocsrR), governor of Connecticut, was the son of 
a farmer, and was born at Windsor January 4, 1679. His parents 
lived in a part of the country, which suffered much from the In- 
dians, and in the town there was neither a schoolmaster nor minis- 
ter, so that Mr. Wolcott was not a member of a common school for 
a single day in his life. When he was twelve years of age he was. 
bound as an apprentice to a mechanic. Atthe age of twenty one, 
when the laws permitted him to enjoy the fruits of bis labors, he 
established himseif on the east side of Connecticut river in the same 
‘town, in which he was born, where by the blessing of God upon his. 
industry and frugality he acquired what was considered as a plenti- 
ful fortune. He is an eminent proof of the power of talents and in- 
tegrity, in a free country, in ralsing one to distinction notwithstand- 
ing'the disadvantages of education and of birth. He rose by degrees 
to the highest military and civil honors. In the expedition against 
Canada in 1711 he was commissary of the Connecticut forces, and 
‘at the capture of Louisbourg in 1745 he bore the commission of ma- 
jor general. He was successively a member of the assembly and of 
the council, judge of the county court, deputy governor, chief judge 
et the superior court, and from 1751 to 1754 governor. He died 
May 17, 1767, in the eighty ninth year of hisage. In all his ex- 
altation above his neighbors. he. exhibited no haughtiness of deporte 
ment, but was easy of access, free and affable, of ready wit and great 
‘humor. His literary attainments were such, that in conversation 
“with the learned upon most subjects he secured respect. He was 
‘much attached tothe peculiar doctrines of the gospel, and was for 
many years a member of a Christian church. From the year 1754, 
when his life was more retired, he devoted himself particularly to 
reading, meditation, and prayer. He was very careful in searching 
into himself, that he might perceive his own character, and know 
whether he was rescued from that depravity, to which pr eviously to 
the renewing agency of the divine Spirit the human mind is sub- 
jected, and whether he was interested in the salvation of the gospel. ’ 
in his last moments he was supported by the hopes of the Christian, 
and he entered into his rest. He published poctical meditations, 
with a preface by Mr. Bulkley of Colchester, 1725; and a letter to 
Mr. Hobart in 1761, entitled, the new English congregational 
churches are and always have been consociated churches, and their 
liberties greater and better founded in their platform, agreed upon 
at Cambridge in 1648, than in the agreement at Saybrook in 1708. 
A long poem, written by governor Wolcott, entitled, a brief account 
of the agency of John Winthrop in the court of Charles II in 1662 
in procuring the charter of Connecticut, is preserved in the collec- 
tions of the historical society. It describes with considerable mi- 
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nuteness the Pequot war.—Perry’s serm. on his death 5. Devotion’s 
elect. serm. » Collect. hist. soc. iv. 262—_297. 

WOLCOTT (Erastus), a judge of the superior court of Con- 
necticut, was the son of the preceding, and was born about the 
year 1723. His early life was spent in the employments of agri- 
culture. Though he was not favored with the advantages of a lib- 
eral education, yet profiting by the various situations, in which he 
was placed, he gained much useful knowledge. In 1776 he com- 
manded a regiment of militia, and assisted in the investment of 
Boston. He was appointed a brigadier general in 1777, and went 
on an expedition to Peek’s kill. He was repeatedly a member of 
congress. Towards the close of ps life he resigned his office of 
, judge. He died September 14, 1793, in the seventy first year of 
his age. Integrity and patriotism were united in his character with 
religion. He was a zealous friend to republican principles, an able 
advocate of the rights of his country. His last illness he bore 
with a cheerful serenity and submission to the will of God. A 
short religious tract, written by him, was published at the close of 
the following.—J2’Clure’s sermon on his death. 

WOLCOTT (Otiver, LL. D.), governor of Connecticut, was 
the brother of the preceding, and was born about the year 1727. 
He was graduated at Yale college in 1747. He afterwards sustain- 
ed a captain’s commission in the war with the French. On retiring 
from military service he studied physic ; but his attention was 
drawn from this profession by his appointment as high sheriff of 
the county of Litchfield, which office he sustained about fourteen 
years. He was a member of the ever memorable congress, which 
agreed upon the declaration of independence in: 1776, and he boldly 
advocated that measure. He was chosen governor in 1796, but 
died December 1, 1797, aged seventy one years. Mr. Trumbull 
succeeded him. Incorruptible integrity and unshaken. firmness 
were conspicuous traits in the character of governor Wolcott. He 
was the friend of virtue and religion. In his last sickness he ex- 
pressed a deep sense of his personal unworthiness and guilt. For 
several days before his departure every breath seemed to bring with 
it a prayer, till at length he fell asleep — Backus’ funeral sermon. 

WOLFE (Jamgs), a major general in the British army, was born 
at Westerham in Kent January 2, 1727. He entered young into 
the army, and soon distinguished himself as a brave and skilful offi- 
cer. He was present at the battle of Lafeldt and in every subse- 
quent engagement in Germany in the war, which terminated at the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle. After his return from the expedition 
against Louisbourg in 1758, he was immediately appointed to the 
command of one of the expeditions, destined against Canada in 
1759. He arrived at the island of Orleans in the neighborhood of 
Quebec late in June. On the last of July he attacked the French 
intrenchments at Montmorency on the left bank of the St. Charles; 
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but his troops were thrown into disorder by the enemy’s fire, and he 
was compelled to give orders for returning to the island... He now 
determined to effect a landing above the city, and by scaling a prec- 
ipice to gain the heigits back of the town, where it was but slightly 
fortified. He was fully aware of the temerity of the enterprise, 
but resolved to execute it. On the morning of the thirteenth 
of September, an hour before day break, he landed with a strong 
detachment about a mile above cape Diamond. Ascending the 
precipice by the aid of the rugged projections of the rocks, 
and the branches of trees and. plants growing on the cliffs, the 
van gained the heights, and quickly dispersed a captain’s guard, 
which had been entrusted with a four gun battery. The wholearmy 
was soon upon the heights of Abraham. Montcalm now perceived 
that a battle could no longer be avoided, and that the fate of Quebec 
depended on the issue. He immediately crossed the St. Charles, 
and marched to attack the English army. In the beginning of the ac- 
tion Wolfe received a ball in his wrist, but wrapping a handkerchief 
around his arm he continued to encourage his men. He soon re-. 
ceived a shot in the groin, which he also concealed. He was ad- 
vancing at the head of the grenadiers with charged bayonets, when 
a third bullet pierced his breast. .Being conveyed into the rear, he . 
still discovered, in the agonies of death, the most anxious solicitude 
concerning the fate of the day... Asking an officer to support him, 
while he viewed the field, “ tell me, sir,” said he,‘ do the enemy 
give way there, tell me, for I cannot see.” His sight was dimmed 
and confused, and. almost extinguished forever. Being told, that 
the enemy was visibly broken, he reclined his head from extreme 
faintness on the officer’s arm; but he was soon aroused by the cry of 
“ they run, they run!” ‘“ Who run ?” exclaimed the hero. The 
officer replied, “ the French, they are beat, sir, they are flying before 
you.”. The general then said, “lam satisfied, my boys!” and almost 
instantly expired... This death of the illustrious Wolfe in the thirty 
third year of his age combines every circumstance to gratify the thirst 
for military glory. Ifthe creatures of God were allowed toseek their 
own honor, and if men, destined for immortality, would choose to 
place this honor in having their names repeated, and their heroism 
applauded by future and unknown generations, perhaps no instance 
of a death more to be envied could be found in the annals of history. 
The body of. Wolfe was carried to England, and a monument was 
erected to his memory in Westminster abbey. He was formed by. 
nature for military greatness. . His apprehension was quick and 
clear, his judgment sound, his courage daring perhaps to an extreme. 
With a temper lively and almost impetuous he was not subject to 
passion, and with the greatest independence he was free from pride. 
He was manly, yet gentle, kind, and conciliating in his manners. 
He was not only just, but generous ; and he searched out the objects 
of his charity and beneficence among his needy officers —Vew and 
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gen. biog. dicts; Annual register, 1.713 ii. 37-42, 241, 2BY— 29S; 
41.99; Marshall, 1, 429, nA 450463 ; Hoste frost boy, October 
15, 1759. | 
WOODBRIDGE J OHN), first minister of Andover, Massachue 
setts, was born.in Wiltshire, England, in 1613, and aber passing 
some time at Oxford pursued his studies in private. In 1634 he 
came to this country with his uncle, the reverend Mr. Parker. 
He was ordained at Andover September 16,1644; but upon the 
invitation of his. friends.in England he returned to them in 1647.. 
Being ejected by the Bartholomew act in 1662, he again sought a. 
peaceful retreat i America, and became an assistant to Mr. Parker. 
After his dismission en account of his views of church discipline, 
he was a magistrate of the colony. He died March 17, 1695, in 
the eighty second. year of is age. He lived to see three of his. 
sons: in. the ministry, and four of his grandsons preparing for it. 
The piety, which he imbibed in his childhood, increased with his 
years. He possessed a wonderful command of his passions, and 
losses and afflictions did not shake his peace. Just before his death 
. he refused a glass of wine, which was.offered him, saying, I am go- 
ing where I shall have better.—Mather’s magnatiay ili. 219,. 220 5. 
Nonconform..memorial, i. 292,293 ; Popikin’s dedicat. serm. 
WOODBRIDGE (Bensamin, p. v.), the first graduate of Har- 
vard college, was the brother of the preceding and was born in 1622. 
After he came to.this country he was honored with the first laurels: 
of the new seminary at Cambridge in 1642... Onhis return to En- 
gland he succeeded Dr. Twiss at Newbury, where he gained a high. 
reputation as-a scholar, a preacher, a casuist, and a Christian. After. 
he was ejected in 1662. he continued to preach privately. He died 
at Inglefield in Berks November 1, 1684, aged sixty two years, and 
was buried at Newbury. While ne learning was considerable, his. 
commanding voice and pleasing manner made him admired as a 
preacher. He published a sermon on justification by faith, 1653 ; 
the method of grace in the justification of sinners, against Mr. 
Eyre, 4to; church members set in joint, against lay preachers, 
1656. He also published a work written by Mr. Noyes, entitled, 
Moses and Aaron, or the rights of the church and state, containing 
two disputations, 1661. It is-believed that he wrote the ingenious. 
lines for the tomb of Mr. Cotton, which are preserved in Mather’s: 
magnalia.—Wood’s Athene-Oxonienses, ii. 774—776.; Nonconform.- 
memorial, i.290 3; Collect. hist. soc. x. 323; Magnalia, iil. 30, 31.4 
WOODHOUSE (James), professor of chemistry in the universe 
sity of Pennsylvania, died June 4, 1809, in the thirty ninth year of 
his age. He was eminent for his learning. Dr.. John Redman 
Coxe has been appointed his successor. He published’ an inaugue 
ral dissertation on the chemical and medical properties of the per- 
simmon tree, and the analysis of astringent®égetables, 1792 ; the 
* young chemist’s pocket companion, connected with a portable lab- 
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oratory, 1797 ; an answer to Dr. Priestley’s considerations on the - 
doctrine of phlogiston and the decomposition of water, founded up- 
on demonstrative experiments, in the fourth volume of the transac- 
tions of the American philosophical society ; and an edition of 

‘Chaptal’s chemistry, with valuable notes, 2 vols. 8vo, 1807. ; 

WOOSTER (Davin), major general in the revolutionary war, 
was born at Stratford in 1711, and was graduated at Yale college in 
1738. Atthecommencement of the war with Great Britain he 
was appointed to the chief command of the troops in the service of 
Connecticut, and made a brigadier yeneral in the continental. ser- 
vice ; ‘but this commission he afterwards resigned. In 1776 he was 
appointed the first major general of the militia of his native state. 
While opposing a detachment of British troops, whose object was 
to destroy the public stores at Danbury, he was mortally wounded 
at Ridgfield April 27, 1777, and died on the second of May.--Gordon, 
H. 464 ; Holmes’ annals, ii. 374, 375 ; life of Stiles, 382. wi 

W ORTHINGTON (Joun, LL. D.), an eminent barrister, was 
‘graduated at Yale college in i740. In 1774 he was a member of 
the legislature-of Massachusetts, and opposed the measures of the 
friends of liberty. His name was in the same year included in the’ 
list of the mandamus counsellors, but he declined the appointment. 
He died at Springfield in April 1800, aged ees one-years. Mr. 
Ames married his daughter. 

WYLLYS (GerorceE), governor of He tse in 1642, came 
from England to Hartford in 1638 and died in 1644. He was emi- 
nently pious, and from regard to the purity of divine worship leita 
fine estate in the county of Warwick and encountered the hardships 
of a wilderness. His descendants are .distinguished in the civil 
history of Connecticut —Trumbull, i 1.150; Holmes? life of Stiles, 15. 

WYTHE (Gerores), chancellor of Virginia, and a distinguished 
friend of his country, was born in the county-of Elizabeth city in 
1726. His father was a respectable farmer, and his mother was a 
woman of uncommon knowledge and strength of mind. She taught 
the Latin language, with avhich she was intimately acquainted, and 
which she spoke fluently, to her son ; but his education wasin other - 
respects very much neglected. At school he learned only to read 
and write, and to apply the five first rules of arithmetic. His par- 
ents having died before he attained the age of twenty one years, 
like many unthinking youths he commenced a career-of dissipation 
and intemperance, and did not disengage himself from it before he 
reached the age of thirty. He then bitterly lamented the loss of 
those nine years-of his life, and-of the learning, :-which during that 
period he might have acquired. But neverdid any man more ef- 
fectually redeem his time. From the moment, when he resolved 
on reformation, he devoted himself most intensely to his studies. 
AVithout the assistance of any instructer he acquired an accurate 
knowledge of the Greek, and he read the best authors in that as 
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well asin the Latin language. He made himself also a profound 
lawyer, becoming perfectly versed in the civil and common taw, and 
in the statutes of Great Britain and Virginia. He was alsoa skil-. 
_ ful mathematician, and was well acquainted with moral and natural 
philosophy. The wild and toughtiess youth was now converted 
into a sedate and prudent man, ceiighting entirely in literary pur- 
suits. At this period he acquired that attachment to the Christian 
veligion, which, though his faith was afterwards shaken by the diffi- 
culties suggested by sceptical writers, never altogether forsook him, 
and towards the close of his life was renovated and firmiy establish- 
ed. ‘Though he never connected himself with any sect of Christ- 
jans, yet for many years he constantly attended church, and the bi- 
ble was his favorite book. | . 

- Having obtained a license to practise law, he took his station at 
the bar of the old generai court with many other great men, whose 
merit has been the boast of Virginia. Among them he was con- 
spicuous not for his eloquence, or ingenuity in maintaining a bad 

_cause, but for his sound sense and learning, and rigid attachment to 
justice. He never undertook the su sport of a cause, which he 
knew to be bad, or which did not appear to be just and honorable. 
He was even known, when he doubted the statement of his client, 
to insist upon his making an affidavit to its truth, and In every in- 
stance, where it was in his power, he examined the witnesses as to 
the facts intended to be proved betore he brought the suit, or agreed 
to defend it. 

When the time arrived, which heaven had destined for the sep- 
eration of the wide, confederated republic of America from the do- 
minion of Great Britain, Mr. Wythe was one of the instruments in 
the hand of providence for accomplishing that great work. He 
took a decided part in the very first movements of opposition. Not 
content merely to fali in with the wishes of his fellow citizens, he 
assisted In persuading them not to submit to British tyranny. With 
a prophetic mind he looked forward to the event of an approaching 
war, and resoiutely prepared to encounter all its evils rather than 
to resign his attachment to liberty. With his pupil and friend, 
Thomas Jefferson, he roused the people to resistance. As the 
controversy grew warm, his zeal became proportionally fervent. 
Hie joined a corps of volunteers, accustomed himself to military 
discipline, and was ready to march at the call of his country. But 
that country, to whose interests he was so 1) ib attached, had 
other duties of more importance for him to perform. It was his 
destiny to obtain distinction as a statesman, legislator, and judge, 
and not as a warrior. Before the war commenced, he was elected a 
member, of the Virginia assembly. Aftcr having been for some 
time speaker of the Huse of burgesses, he was sent by the mem- 
bers of that body as ‘one of their delegates to the congress, which 

assembled May 18, 1775, and did not separate until it had declared 
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the independence of America. In that most enlightened and patri- 
otic assembly he possessed no small share of influence. He was 
one of those, who signed the memorable declaration, by which the 
heroic legislators of this country pledged “their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor” to maintain and defend its violated 
rights. But the voice of his native state soon called him from the 
busy scene, where his talents had been so nobly exerted. By a res- 
olution of the general assembly of Virginia, dated November 5, 
1776, Thomas Jefferson, Edmund Pendleton, George Wythe, 
George Mason, and Thomas Ludwell Lee were appointed a com- 
mittee to revise the laws of the commonwealth. This was a work 
of very great labor and difficulty. The committee of revisors did 
not disappoint the expectations of their country. In the com- 
Mmencement of their labors they were deprived of the assistance, 
which might have been received from the abilities of Messrs. Ma- 
son and Lee by the death of the one and the resignation of the 
other. The remaining three prosecuted their task with indefatiga- 
ble activity and zeal, and June 18, 1779 made a report of one hun- 
dred and twenty six bills, which they had prepared. This report 
showed an intimate knowledge of the ‘great principles of legislation, 
and reflected the highest honor upon those, who formed it. The 
people of Virginia are indebted to it for almost all the best parts 
of their present code of laws. Among the changes, then made 
in the monarchical system of jurisprudence, which had been pre- 
viously in force, the most important were effected by the act abol- 
ishing the right of primogeniture, and directing the real estate of 
persons dying intestate to be equally divided among their children, 
or other nearest relations ; by the act for regulating conveyances, 
which converted all estates in tail into fees simple, and thus destroy- 
ed one of the supports of the proud and overbearing distinctions of 
particular families ; and finally by the act for the establishment of 
religious freedom. Had all the proposed bills been adopted by the 
legislature, other changes of great importance would have taken 
place. A wise and universal system of education would have been 
established, giving to the children of the poorest citizen the oppor- 
tunity of attaining science, and thus of rising to honor and extensive 
usefulness. The proportion between crimes and punishments 
would have been better adjusted, and malefactors would. have been 
made to promote the interests of the commonwealth by their 
labor. But the public spirit of the assembly could not keep pace 
with the liberal views of Wythe. 

After finishing the task of new modelling the laws, he was em- 
ployed to carry them into effect according to their true intent and 
spirit by being placed in the difficult office of judge of a court of 
equity. He was appointed one of the three judges of the high 
court of chancery, and afterwards sole chancellor of Virginia, in 
which station he continued until the day of his death, during a peri- 
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od of more than twenty years. -His extraordinary disinterestedness 
and patriotism were now most conspicuously displayed. Although 
the salary, allowed him by the commonwealth, was extremely scan- 
ty, yet he contentedly lived upon it even in the expensive city of 
Richmond, and devoted his whole time to the service of his country, 
With that contempt of wealth, which so remarkably distinguished 
him from other men, he made a present of one half of his jiand in 
Elizabeth city to his nephew, and the purchase money of the re- 
mainder, which he sold, was not paid him for many years. While 
he resided in Williamsburg he accepted the professorship of law in 
the college of William and Mary, but resigned it when his duties 
as chancellor required his removal to Richmond. His resources 
were therefore small ; yet with his liberal and charitable disposition 
he continued, by means of that little, to do much good, and always 
to preserve his independence. This he accomplished by tempers 
ance and economy. 
He was a member of the Virginia convention, which in June 
1788 considered the proposed constitution of the United States. 
During the debates he acted for the most part as chairman. Being 
convinced, that the confederation was defective in the energy, nec- 
essary to preserve the union and liberty of America, this venerable 
‘patriot, then beginning to bow under the weight of years, rose in 
the convention, and exerted his voice, almost too feeble to be heard, 
in contending for a system, on the acceptance of which he conceived 
the happiness of his country to depend. He was ever attached to 
the constitution, on account of the principles of freedom and jus- 
tice, which it cantained ; and in every change of affairs he was 
steady in supporting the rights of man. His poiitical opinions were 
always firmly republican. Though in 1798 and 1799 he was oppose . 
ed to the measures, which were adopted in the administration of 
president “Adams, and reprobated the alien and sedition laws, and 
the raising of the army ; yet he never yielded a moment to the 
rancor of party spirit, nor permitted the difference of opinion to 
interfere with his private friendships. He presided twice succes- 
sively in the college of electors in Virginia, and twice voted fora 
president, whose political principles coincided with his own. After 
a short but very excruciating sickness he died June 8, 1806, in the 
eighty first year of his age. It was supposed, that he was poison- 
ed, but the person suspected was acquitted by a jury of his coun- 
trymen. By his last will and testament he bequeathed his valuable 
library and philosophical apparatus to his friend, Mr. Jefferson, and 
distributed the remainder of his little property among the grand 
children of his sister, and the slaves, whom he had set free. He 
thus wished to liberate the blacks not only from slavery, but from 
the temptations to vice. He even condescended to impart to them 
instruction ; and he personally taught the Greek language to a lit- 
' tle negre boy, who died a few days before his preceptor. 
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Charcellor Wythe was indeed an extraordinary man. | With alt 
his great qualities he possessed a soul replete with benevolence, and 
his private life is full of anecdotes, which prove, that it is seldom 
that a kinder and warmer heart throbs in the breast of a human bes 
ing. He was of a social and affectionate disposition. From the 
time, when he was emancipated from the fellies of youth, he sus- 
tained an unspotted reputation. His integrity was never even suse 
pected. While he practised at the bar, when offers of an extraor- 
dinary but well merited compensation were made to him by clients, 
whose causes he had gained, he would say, that the laborer was in- 
deed worthy of his hire, but the lawful fee was all he had a right to 
demand, and as to presents he did not want and would not accept 
them from any man. This grandeur of mind he uniformly pre< 
served to the end of his life. His manner of living was plain and 
abstemious. He found the means of suppressing the desire of wealth 
by limiting the number of his wants. An ardent desire to pro 
mote the happiness of his fellow men by supporting the cause of. 
justice and maintaining and establishing their rights appears to 
have been his ruling passion. 

As a judge he was remarkable for his rigid impartiality and sin- 
cere attachment to the principles of equity, for his vast and various 
learning, and for his strict and unwearied attention to business. 
Superior to popular prejudice and every corrupting influence, neth- 
ing could induce him to swerve from truth and right. In his dee 
cisions he seemed to be a pure intelligence, untouched by human. 
passions, and settling the disputes of men according to the dictates’ 
of eternal and immutable justice. Other judges have surpassed 
him in genius, and a certain facility in despatcbing causes, but while 
the vigor of his faculties remained unimpaired, he was seldom sur- 
passed in learning, industry, and judgment. 

_From a man, entrusted with such high concerns, and whose time 
was occupied by so many difficult and perplexing avocations, it 
could scarcely have been expected, that he should have employed a 
part of it in the toilsome and generally unpleasant task of the edu- 
cation of youth. Yet evento this he was prompted by his genuine - 
patriotism and philanthrophy, which induced him for many years to 
take great delight in educating such young persons, as showed an 
inclination for improvement. Harrassed as he was with business, 
and enveloped with papers, belonging to intricate suits in chancery, 
he yet found time to keepa private school for the instruction of a 
few scholars, always with very little compensation, and often de- 
manding none. Several living ornaments of their country received 
their greatest lights from his sublime example and instruction. 
Such was the upright and venerable W ythe.—American gleaner and 
Virginia magazine, i. \—3, 17-—-19, 88S—36; Massa. miss. mag. Vv. — 
10—{—{15 ; Debates of Virginia convent. second edit, 17, 421,: bi, 
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YALE (Etrnv); the principal benefactor of Yale ballet was 
born at New Haven in 1648, and at the age of ten years went to 
. England, and about the year 1678 to the East Indies, where he ac- 
quired a large estate, was made governor ot fort St. George, and 
married an Indian lady of fortune. Atter his return to London he 
‘was chosen governor of the East India company, and made those 
- donations to the college in his native town, which induced the trus- 


“tees to bestow on it the name of Yale. He died in Wales July 8, 


1721.—Clap’s hist. Yale college, 29 ;, Hoimes’ annals, il. 104. 

YATES (Rozerrt), chief justice of New York, died at Albany 
in September 1801. 

ZUBLY (Joun Joacutm, p. p.), first minister of the presbyte- 
rian church in Savannah, came from St. Gall in Switzerland, and 
took the charge of this church in 1760 He preached to an En- 
elish and German congregation, and sometimes also he preached 
in French. He was amember of the provincial congress in 1775, 
but as he differed in opinion from his fellow citizens “with respect 
to the independence of the United States, he incurred their dis- 
pleasure, and his future days were embittered. He died at Savan- 
nah in July, 1781. He wasa man of greatlearning, of a vigorous 
and penetrating mind, and of a heart moulded into the Christian 


' spirit. He published a sermon on the value of that faith, without 
which it is impossible to please God, 1772 ; asermonon the death of 


_ the reverend John Osgood of Midway, 1773 ; the law of liberty, a 
_ sermon on American affairs at the opening of the provincial con- 
- gress of Georgia, with an appendix, giving an account of the strug 
_ gle of Switzerland to recover liberty, 1775.—Georgia analytical re- 
 frository,1.49 ; Gordon, il. 75. 


END. 


ERRATA. 
Page 321, line 27, after law add in ew York. 
— 571, —. 5S, for 399 nead 418. 
— 584, — 37, for three hundred.read one hundred and fifty. 
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ow histred’and st a 
‘As through the air they pour ! 


‘All now repose, save those whom pain ie 
Ake wavehate all night long— , 
How wearily the bours drag on 
Where grief’s attendants throng ! 
Each counted stroke doth measure night 
Most painfully along. 


er. 


Bave these, all in the village sleep, 
Nor note the passing time,— 
T alone o’er the volume pore, 
And catch the midnight chime ; . 
Happy those, whom no pain or grief 
: Compels to hear the chime. 


‘Farewell !--here kind hearts Lhave known, 
Long cherished and held dear ; 
Thoughts of many a happy hour 
Will bring ye ever near ; 
‘Farewell! a blessing on ye rest, 
Treasures, long held dear ! 
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Farewell! farewell! delightful scenes! 

I can forget ye, never! 
The shady elms, the summer walks, 

Sweet walks beside the river ; 
Kind hearts, and happy, pleasant hours, 

I can forget ye, never. 

. GUERRETERRE. 
Eas 

Cons BY SIR. W. STAMER.—What is that which 
goes from Dublin to’ Cork without moving 7—The 
Turnpike road. . Why is the Lord Lieutenant like a 
man inquiring the hour 1—Secause he is as-king for 
the time. 

GOoD RETORT.—A French officer quarrelling with 
‘a Swiss, reproached him with his country’s vice of 
fighting on either side for money, “while we French- 
amen,’’ said he, ‘fight for honor.”’ ‘Yes, sir, replied 
the Swiss, ‘‘every one fights for that he most wants.” 

REFORm.—A pedagogue complained to the parent 
of one. of his pupils, that his boys destroyed the forms 
at the last breaking up for the holidayS~ ‘Then, sir, 
¢he sooner your school is.re-formed, the better,” re- | 
plied the parent. ) 







mets sto manufacture the abene ig a 
= pais at- NO. 401, Washington Street sy NR OR ny 
 -dird Place, in a great variety OE ivutiares’ ax eo 
OK Us al low, prices. From six years experience j 
the business.-v.ith an increasing demand for: the Bs 
cle, he has the strongest evidence La, believe they are Bs 
the cheapest and best Bedsteads nowim use. ~ ~~ 
Those persons in want of Bedsteads, who have not | 
ased any of the above, are respectfully invited to call 
and examine them. NATH’L PERRY. 
may 13 eoptf 


PULMONIOC DETERGENT AND APLEL- 
RIENT PILLs, 
BAOR the cure of Coughs, Consumption, Asthmatic 
Weal es ag 
B' and Catarrhal Complaints. 
' The above medicines have been too long in use as 
popular remedies to require a pxrticular description of 
heir virtues. ‘Tne Detergent has been known as a 
iafe, convenient and valuable Covgh Medicine for 20 
rears. ‘i*;:e Pills are recommended to be taken where 
i Cough is attended by Costiveness. 
Just received afresh supply—for sale by JOSEPH 
XIDDER,97 Court Street. . 
Price of Detergent, $1 acake—of Pills, 50 cents a 
OX, eop4m nov i 


DER i. H. APPLETON, 
or Surgeon Dentist, Y 
ESPECTFULLY informs the inhabitants of 
® Boston, that he has returned tothe etty and hag 7 
aken a room at. No. 24 Alien street, where he shall . 
@ happy to wait on all who may please to favor, him 


ras 





vith their patronage. if—-eet 25 : 
"MANILLA MATS, j 


¥ ANILLA MATS for Entries, Coaches, Chai 
Meeting Houses, &c. avery, durable art? 
nannfactured by JOHN HOOD. South Bost: 





Inquige at the Ropewalks. A. liberal discount in, ‘ 
o those that buy to sell again. Allorders pur po | Hee 
itiended to. Sue! sn 
THE SNAKESKIN STOCKS ataaliy” 
N assortment now finished and for sal deo 9 b 
BALL’S Manufactory, 12 Washingt 7 Saal as 
jan at ‘ : 7 f se f 
J ‘sat KIM. 
on. Street. © 
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